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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 


In preparing the first volume of the ‘‘Bible for Young 
People” for the English reader, it has been my wish never 
to pass from the functions of the Translator to those of the 
Editor. In other words, I have endeavored faithfully to 
give the meaning of the original, without in any case modi- 
fying it to suit my own taste or opinions, or thinking it neces- 
sary to signify my dissent where I cannot personally adopt its 
conclusions. 

On the other hand, in a few passages where the original 
contains allusions and explanations the point of which depends 
entirely upon their being addressed to Dutchmen, it has been 
necessary either to omit a few words altogether, or to sub- 
stitute the best English equivalents that could be found. In 
the same way, where the readings or translations adopted by 
the authors simply differ from those of the Dutch ‘‘ States’ 
Translation,” no notice has been taken of the fact; but when, 
in the better-known portions of the Bible, they differ in im- 
portant points from those of our so-called ‘‘ Authorized Ver- 
sion” (executed by the command of James IJ., and completed 
in 1611), a note has frequently been added to call attention 
to the fact. 

The proofs of this translation have always been submitted 
to the examination of Dr. Oort, and he has thus had the 
opportunity of assuring himself and the public of its faith- 
fulness, at least in all essential points, and at the same time 
of introducing a considerable number of modifications of more 
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or less importanve, suggested by his own continued studies, or 
by works of other scholars which have appeared since the 
original publication of this volume. 

Ihave also to express my obligations to Mr. W. Blake 
Odgers, of the Middle Temple, who has looked through all 
the proofs, and, while by no means responsible for any blem- 
ishes of style yet remaining in this translation, has done much 
to reduce their number. 

I must also offer my warmest thanks to the friends whose 
liberality has enabled me to publish this volume. 

It only remains to give the reader some indication of the 
share which each of the three scholars, whose names appear 
on the title-page, has had in the execution of the work. 
Dr. Oort is responsible for the portion which deals with the 
Old Testament; bnt his work has always been submitted, 
before publication, to the careful examination of Dr. Hooy- 
kaas and Dr. Knenen. By this means the chance of any 
inaccuracies finding their way into the book has been made 
as small as possible, and at the same time the anthor has 
secured the advantage of suggestions from two independent 
sonrces. 

In the same way, Dr. Hooykaas, who has undertaken: the 
New Testament, has throughout enjoyed the assistance and 
a(lvice of Dr. Oort and Dr. Kuenen. 

P. HOW. 
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A WORD OF PREFACE. 


Dear READER, 


Be good enough not to skip this Word of Preface, for we 
have one or two things to tell you which it is ahsolutely neces- 
sary for you to know, if you are really to understand what 
follows ; things, too, which may serve to show you the quick- 
est way into the heart of our book. 

We are ready to take a long walk with you; and if we did 
not think ourselves pretty well acquainted with the district 
through which our path will run, we should not venture to 
offer ourselves as guides. But our studies, our social call- 
ing, and our personal inclination have led us through the 
country so often that we know where to look for all the 
lovely little spots, all the magnificent views, all the wonder- — 
ful panoramas, which it will be our delight to point out to you. 
And if there are places with which we are not very familiar — 
the way is so long and we have so many little excursions to 
make to the right or left —if there are places, then, to which 
some one else perhaps might he a better guide, we trust that we 
shall always keep in the right direction at least. Be this as 
it may, we venture to promise our companions that they will 
not regret having accompanied us. 

You may see from the title-page of our hook that the 
country through which our walk will lead us is the Bible. 

Of course you have already gained some knowledge of this 
book. And yet, properly speaking, it is not a book at all, but 
two collections joined together. The first of these collections, 
which includes thirty-nine books according to the usual reck- 
oning, is the Sacred Book of the Jews; while this same col- 
lection, together with the second, which embraces twenty-seven 
writings, makes up the Saered Book of the Christians. 

Several of the most important religions have a Sacre l 
Book of this sort. Thus, the Koran is the Sacred Book af 
the Mohammedan, the Zend-Avesta of the Persian, the Veda 
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of the Brahmin, the Kings of the Chinese religion. Of 
course we Christians attach most importance to the Bible; 
and, indeed, every impartial judge must allow that no other 
Sacred Book can bear comparison with it, or approaches it 
in beauty, truth, and value. It does not lie in our way, how- 
ever, to make any such comparisons; but we hope that what 
we have to say will convince you that we may safely call our 
Bible a mine of gold, and that some parts of it are of price- 
less worth. So we will not speak in praise of it just now, 
as it will be better for you to end, than for us to begin, by 
doing so. 

Just one remark, however, on the character of the Bible. 

From various points of view it deserves to be highly prized. 
It is of inestimable value, for instance, for our knowledge of 
antiquity, since it contains almost our only authorities for the 
history of Israel and the origin of Christianity. Some parts 
of it, too, have seldom been equalled as works of art, and 
may therefore serve to ennoble our taste and elevate our sense 
of beauty. But, above all, the Bible is the book of religion. 

Observe, we do not say — the book of our religion, but of 
religion. Not that we would treat the other Sacred Books as 
of no value. Far from it. Hindoos and Persians, Egyptians 
and Greeks, have thought of God and the invisible as earn- 
estly as the Israelites; and what the men of greatest piety 
and genius among these peoples have believed, what the 
founders of religion or the philosophers among them have 
declared, so far as it has been preserved to us in writing, not 
only in their sacred books but elsewhere too, furnishes no 
small amonnt that might safely be placed by the side of many 
portions of the Old Testament at least. Nor can we assert 
that every part of the Bible gives us a pure reflection of God’s 
being and God’s will. Time after time we shall be compelled 
to allow that the writers of the books of the Bible were men 
—constantly going astray, as such, in their search for the 
way to God. But we call the Bible the book of religion 
because the place of honor in the religious life of mankind 
and of each man in particular belongs to the person of Jesus, 
and because it is upon Jesus that the whole Bible turns. In 
this lies the value not only of ‘the New Testament, a great 
part of which refers to hin directly, but of the Old Testament 
as well. It is true that many of the Israelite writings are 
important even in themselves, for they give us a glance into 
the spiritual! life of the natious of antiquity, into their social, 
political, moral and religious condition; but yet the Old 
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Testament would lose very much of its charm, and the whole 
course of the Israelite religion would have much less interest 
for us, had not Jesus been a child of Israel, and were not 
Christianity in so many respeets connected with the religion 
of this race. 

We hope that we shall never lose sight of the fact that the 
Bible is the book of religion while we are speaking of its 
stories, and that so we may gradually find a direet or indirect 
answer to the questions, ‘‘ Who and what is God for us ?” 
and ‘‘ What are we to do and what to leave undone ?” for it 
is our heartfelt desire and the highest object of our efforts, to 
quicken the conscience of our readers, and to make their 
religious feelings deeper and purer. Nor do we leave this 
object out of view in contributing to their knowledge, more 
especially of the history of the Israelite and the Christian 
religion, for we believe that this history clears our insight 
into the ways of God with man, and gives us the key to 
many perplexing faets in the region ‘of religion. 

In thus looking at the Bible from a distinctly religious 
point of view, we are in perfect harmony with its writers ; 
even with sueh of them as adopt the narrative style, and 
will therefore engage the greatest share of our attention. 
For when the books of the Old Testament were set aside 
and preserved as a Sacred Book by the Jews, and those of 
the New Testament were added to them by the Christians, it 
was with no idea of drawing knowledge of nature or history 
from them, but beeause they recognized thein as the rule of 
faith and conduet; and in the same way the writers them- 
selves prepared their works and gave publicity to them, not 
simply or chiefly in order to make their readers accurately 
aequainted with the past, but to promulgate and recommend 
what seemed to them to be religious truth. Even the histori- 
cal writings, both of the Old and the New Testaments, were 
eomposed with a religious object, to instruct and to guide, to 
rouse or to encourage, to exhort or to console eontemporaries 

r posterity. 

Up to a certain point it falls in very happily with our pur- 
pose, that the writers of the Bible made use of their narra- 
tives as the vehicle of religious truths; for it gives us the 
opportunity, without our having to seek it, of treating thein 
in the same spirit. But, on the other hand, it throws many 
difficulties in our way. For, in the eyes of the writers, every 
thing was subordinate to their object, so that they often saeri- 
ficed what we consider very important interests to it — histori- 
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cal truth, for example. As a rule, they concerned themselves 
very little with the question whether what they narrated really 
happened so or not; and their readers were just as far froin 
exercising what is now known as ‘historical criticism.” If 
a narrative was edifying, if its tendency fell in with the tastes 
of the readers, then they called it true; while those whose 
point of view or whose sympathies were opposed to theirs 
called it untrue, and sometimes set up another story, purely 
invented, which agreed better with their ideas, in opposition to 
*t. Thus a legend might serve the purpose of the writers just 
as well as the true account of something that really hap- 
pened. This is why the Old and New Testaments are so 
full of legends. 

Now, if our only object were to make religious aud moral 
sketches, then these characteristics of so many of the Biblical 
narratives would give us but little trouble; but since we wish 
at the same time to explain the history of Israel and its religion, 
of Jesus and the apostolic age, the character of many of the 
narratives from which we draw, in the first place, makes it 
our duty always to apply a severe criticism to them, to see 
whetlier they are reliable or not, and, in the second place, com- 
pels us to prefix an introduction to our expositiou of the nar- 
ratives of the Old Testament, and another to those of the 
New, and now and then to speak of them in a different order 
from that in which they coine before us in the Bible. 


Il. 


We must illustrate this matter more in detail. We have 
spoken of ‘‘ legends,” and before we go on we must give our- 
selves some account of their significance and value. Let us 
take one that is not borrowed from the Bible as an example. 

Do you know the legend of the Drachenfels ? } 

When the tourist, as he ascends the Rhine, has left Bonn 
behind him, he comes to the Siebengebirge. Right in front the 
Drachenfels rears its head to a height of nearly a thousand 
feet. The aspect of this mountain when looked at from 
below is very impressive, and there is something about it 
which works powerfully upon the imagination. If you climb 
its slope to enjoy from its summit one of those entrancing 
views far away over the river, on the ridge of the mountain 


1 That is Dragon Cliff. 
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you find a gloomy chasm. Ages ago, when all were heathens 
yet, so your gnide will tell you, this was the den of a horrible 
dragon, the terror and the curse of all the country round, for 
its food was human flesh. That they might not fall victims 
to its ravenous appetite themselves, the inhabitants of the 
district were compelled to pacify it at regular seasons. So 
they made war upon the neighboring tribes and brought their 
prisoners to the monster. And this went on for many a year. 
But onee upon a time they had taken captive in one of their 
marauding expeditions a girl of extraordinary beauty. They 
all agreed to offer her to the monster, in the hope that so choice 
a prey might satisfy its thirst for blood for along time to 
come. ‘The youthful eaptive, when they told her of her fate, 
gave no signs of despair or terror, but begged that she might 
be led to the murderous den just as she stood, with everything 
she had about her. Her wish was readily granted. Then she 
stepped, in her white garment, calm and resigned, up to the 
place of horror. There, roaring and breathing flames, the 
dragon shot into sight to hurl itself upon its victim. Its 
claws had alreacy darted forth, and its jaws gaped upon the 
prey, . - . when she drew from her bosom a wooden eross, 
and held it up before the monster. At this sight — to the great 
amazement of the lookers-on, who did not know what the eross 
was, and saw nothing particular in it — the dragon drew back 
confounded, shrank together in eonvulsious, with a frightful 
howl, and vanished into its den, never to show its face again. 
It had sunk before the magic power of the cross, and in grate- 
ful joy the whole population of the district was converted as a 
single man to the religion of the crueified. 

Here we have a German legend; and its meaning is not 
hard to find. It is the conquest of Christianity over Heathen- 
ism painted in living colors forus. ‘he dragon is the Heathen 
religion whieh demanded so many human saerifices, especially 
of prisoners of war. ‘These sacrifices were generally made on 
the monntains, which were looked upon as the dwelling places 
of the gods. From this curse, which weighed heavily upon 
the land, the inhabitants were delivered by Christianity, whieh 
is represented by the beautiful young maiden, in her spotless 
garment, who steps boldly forward and puts the hellish power 
to flight by the sign of the cross. In this legend, then, we 
seem to catch the joyful shout of those redeemed from the 
power of heathenism, with all its abominations, and their 
grateful recognition of the heavenly purity and invincible might 
of the Gospel. 
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We shall use the word legend— originally the name of the 
highly embellished traditions about the saints of the Roman 
Catholic church — for every narrative which is not trust- 
worthy, but is nevertheless given us as history. By this 
characteristic it is distinguished from the fable, the hearers or 
readers of which are warned beforehand, as it were, that the 
story is invented. In this sense the legend includes the myth 
— properly a Greek word, which means ‘‘ story,” and was 
applied to’ accounts of the gods, fables of animals, and all 
kinds of tales. Asa rule, the words ‘‘ legend” and ‘‘ myth,” 
as well as ‘‘ saga,” are used for one another, and in a dif- 
ferent way by almost every writer on this subject. We shall 
call those stories myths in which the powers or phenomena of 
nature, represented as gods or men, are introduced as agents. 

An example of this, too! 

We borrow it from the Hindoo theology, from the songs of 
the Veda, which mention it repeatedly ; and we choose this 
specimen because itis one of the oldest myths of mankind, 
and we find traces of it in the Greek and Latin mythologies, 
under the form of the labors of Hercules, as well as in the old 
literature of the Persians and Germans. In brief, it runs as 
follows :— Indra, the national god, keeps a herd of purple 
cows. Vritra, a wicked spirit with three heads and the body 
of a monster serpent, steals the cows and shuts them up in 
his den. Indra pursues the thief, breaks through into his 
abode, gives him a sound thrashing, aud brings the cows back 
to heaven, while their milk is poured out over the earth. 

The meaning of this myth can be given in asingle word. 
It is the description of a thunderstorm. The purple cows are 
the clouds which hold the gentle rain. Indra is the god of 
day, and when the wicked spirit tries to carry away the clouds 
aud so parch the earth with drought, he compels him to release 
them. But in giving this account of the meaning of the myth, 
we must bear in mind that what we now regard as poetical 
personification, was looked upon as a complete expression of 
the truth by the ancients; we must pnt ourselves into the 
position of men who saw the immediate activity of Divine 
beings in all the phenomena of nature. Imagine, then, the 
sudden approach of a heavy thunderstorm, as seen in 
mountainous districts. ‘The earth gasps for rain. Prayers 
rise on high continually to Indra, the god of blessings. They 
seem to have been heard, for see! the clear-colored clouds 
rise above the horizon; they are the cows of Indra, and he is 
going to milk them to make the earth fruitful. They come. 
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Soon may they yield their treasures! . . . But, alas! they 
seem to be drawing off again. A dark shadow falls ove: 
them. Vritra, the serpent, whose breath parches the world, 
shuts up the cows of Indra in his gloomy den. A rumble of 
the distant thunder! It is the smothered lowing of the kine. 
Indra, the benefactor of mankind, advances to the battle, now 
alone, and now surrounded by the bands of howling winds. 
The thundering blows of the divine battle-axe may be heard, 
falling upon the cave. It bursts, and flames pour out from 
it. The trident spear of the serpent flickers througb the 
darkness. At last the battle isover. The heavy shadow of 
cloud changes its shape, bursts, vanishes. At the same time 
the waters which it held imprisoned stream pattering on the 
earth helow. Hurrah! Indra is milking the cows of heaven, 
and then, as the blue sky, he appears himself, in all the triumph 
of his glory. 

You will see from these few hints that legends may be of 
very various nature and origin. Sometimes historical recol- 
lections play a chief part in them, and sometimes myths; 
here they have sprung up spontaneously, there again thy 
have been expressly elahorated to give a visible shape to 
the author’s impressions or thoughts. In either case thsy 
are of great value to us. It is true that they are not always 
improving; sometimes an unholy spirit speaks throujsh 
them. That depends on the character of the men in tae 
midst of whom they had their origin. But in every case 
they reveal something of the inner life of these men — of their 
thoughts, beliefs, hopes, fears; and now and then they maxe 
us acquainted with historical facts. 

It stands to reason that we must go to work with the 
utmost caution when we draw our inferences from a legend, 
or use it as a contribution to our knowledge of the past. As 
a roJe, indeed, it teaches us nothing about the period in 
which it places us, but it does teach us something about 
that in which it was invented, or in which it sprang up. We 
consult the legend of the Drachenfels in vain for the particu- 
lars of the contest of Christianity and its conquest over the 
German heathenism ; but it gives us a picture of the thankful 
joy of the Christians on the banks of the Rhine, as they 
looked back upon the wretched condition in which they had 
lived as heathens. From the myth of Indra we can draw no 
knowledge of nature or of God, but it introduces us to the 
religious views of nature held by the Hindoos. 

The same holds good of the Israelite and early Christian 
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legends. The accounts of the fortunes of the patriarchs 
teach us very little about a hoary pre-historic age; those of 
the birth and childhood of Jesus hardly anything about the 
first years of his life. If we took up the legend of Balaam 
in connection with the Mosaic age, we should form a 
thoroughly untrue conception of it; if we looked to the 
Transfiguration on the mount for light on the history of 
Jesus, we should be bitterly disappointed. ‘The evidence 
put in by all these narratives concerns times long after those 
into which they transport us; so that they cannot be under- 
stood or consulted to any purpose until we are acquainted to 
some extent with the character of these later times, with the 
modeg of thought, the diverging tendencies, the social or 
rehgious condition of the men in the midst of whom the 
legend arose. So, for example, if we are to understand the 
story of Balaam, we must keep the condition of the Israelites 
under King Jeroboam IJ. before our eyes; and the legend 
of the Transfiguration on the mount cannot he explained 
until we are at home in the disputes of the apostolical com- 
munity on poiuts of doctrine. 

Jt would he very troublesome to us, however; and not a 
little wearisome to you, if every time we took up a legend we 
were compelled by anticipation to transport ourselves to an 
eptirely different condition of things from that described im 
the narratives which precede and follow; if, to confine our- 
selves to the same examples, while in the middle of our 
treatment of the Mosaic age, we had to describe the century 
of Jeroboam IT., or in the midst ot' the details of the life of 
Jesus to speak of the factions of the first century which fol- 
lowed him. But yet we must not treat such 2 legend care- 
sessly ; it must be explained in every point as thoroughly 
as possible. ‘The way in which we have attempted to meet 
these difficulties is as follows : — 

In the first place, we have prefixed a review of the history 
of Israel to our treatment of the narratives of the Old Testa- 
ment -—a sketch of the history of Jesus and the Apostolic 
age to those of the New. In this we have been as brief as 
possible ; but in the sequel of our work we suppose you to 
be acquainted with the principal features of the history. 
You must look upon these introductions, therefore, as the 
rapid sketch in outline of the drawings which will be worked 
up afterwards when we come to treat of the separate narra- 
tives. 

In the second place, we shall transpose some few of our 
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narratives, those, namely, which would compel us to make 
wide digressions if we took them up in the connection in 
which they are found in the Bible, but which are particularly 
valuable in throwing light upon the age to which they really 
belong. Thus, yon would look in vain for the blessing of 
Balaam in the Mosaic age, but the narrative will find its 
place ic the eighth century; and that of the Transfiguration 
will be considered when we are dealing with the Apostolic 
age, bat not in the life of Jesus. 


III. 


Without intending it, we have enlarged a good deal on 
the unhistorical character of many of the Biblical narratives, 
and the influence which it has had upon the arrangement 
of our work. It really was a matter which could not be 
settled in a couple of lines. But it is possible that we may 
have led one or two of our readers into the mistake of sup- 
posing that it is the essential point in our eyes. 

This is by no means the case, however. As we said just 
now, our greatest care has been to make these narratives 
speak to the heart and conscience, and in explaining them 
to offer wholesome and pleasant food to the religions and 
moral sense. It is our heart-felt wish that they may do our 
readers good, bring God nearer to them, and lead them to 
the knowledge of the highest truth. 

Now, if any one thinks that these narratives can hardly 
serve such a purpose, because, after all, they are to a great 
extent, ‘* mere” legends, he is under a mistake. When we 
ask, What took place? then, of course, a legend has much 
less value than an accurate account drawn up by an eye- 
witness, or at least a trustworthy contemporary; and for 
many a period of the history both of Israel and of Jesus and 
his apostles, we have to lament the absence of reliable 
accounts. But it is quite another matter if we use a narra- 
tive as a means of nourishing our religious and moral life. 
In this case its value depends entirely upon the spiritual 
stand-point of the composers, who lay before us in this 
symbolic form of expression their aims and opinions, their 
hope and fear, their love and their hate, thei struggle after 
clearer light, their faith and their doubt. Now, the legends 
of the Old and New Testaments are the work of the 
Iwaelites and Christians, and may therefore serve in an 
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eminent degree to enlarge our horizon, to purify our feelings, 
to enrich and strengthen our‘inner life. For the Israelites 
stand before all the nations of antiquity in their grasp of 
religious subjects, so that Israel is rightly called the people of 
religion. And if even they, who only walked in the twilight, 
and so had very imperfect, nay, often very perverted ideas 
of God and their own vocation, deserve a hearing, how 
much more instructive and refreshing must it be to share 
the thoughts and feelings of the disciples of Jesus, by whom 
so much light has been thrown upon the problems of the 
inner life ! 

But what is it that we keep saying abont the inner 
life? Reader! do you quite understand us? As we formed 
and settled our plan, as we spoke together about the contents 
of our narratives before beginning to carry it out, the fear 
crept over us from time to time that we might not be al- 
together understood by ‘‘ young people.” Are we running no 
risk, we asked each other, of rising too high or plunging too 
deep? The danger threatens us from more sides than one. 
It is true we do not imagine our readers to be children — to 
understand the Bible is anything bnt child’s work ! — but 
young people who have already completed their early educa- 
tion, and from whom we may therefore expect a certain 
amount of general information. But in dealing with the 
Biblical narratives so much has to be taken into account! 
May we not, without intending it, pre-suppose more knowl- 
edge on the part of our readers than they possess; greater 
familiarity with different branches of science, for example, 
with history and geography, with the disposition of society 
and the life of nature? We will try to escape this danger, 
and shall rather insert a remark or explanation which may be 
superfluous to some, than run the risk of being misunder- 
stood. But, for all that, it is still possible that everything 
will not be clear to you at first, and that you will only enter 
by degrees into some parts of our work. In one respect — 
and it is specially to this that we wish to call your attention 
now —it will certainly be the case. You will uot understand 
at first what we have to say to you of the inner life of man. 
This inner life is the experience of man, considered as a 
spiritual being: — all his inward consciousness of God and 
feeling towards him. Now, thongh yon have a life within 
already, yet its development cannot be either high or varied 
till you are older. As our experience of life increases, if we 
‘keep in the right way — that is to say, if we not only grow 
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older, but braver and more earnest, wiser and better too — 
then our spiritual life is always growing richer. For you it is 
impossible as yet to sound the depths of the sense of guilt, 
or to climb to the joyous heights of the feeling of forgiveness 
and redemption ; and yet without more or less experience of 
all this it is impossible to understand the Bible — even to 
grasp the true meaning and comprehend the full value of 
many of its narratives. 

Bnt what are we to do? Are-we not to catch up and give 
out again those sounds of gloom and heaviness of heart: ‘‘Q 
God, be merciful to me, a sinner!” and ‘‘ Where is an offer 
ing for my transgression?” or to interpret the prophetic word, 
‘‘'The Lord hath spoken to me?” Are we to stifle the ex- 
pectant cry, ‘‘ The kingdom of God is coming!” and leave 
unuttered that glad sound, ‘‘ Redemption and eternal life!” 
because all this can only find an imperfect echo in the hearts 
of young people? To do so would be to renounce the holiest 
truths! No! Whenever we tread the ground of religion and 
morality under the guidance of the Biblical writers we shall 
endeavor (of course under the simplest possible forms) to 
work out the deep and lofty truths of the spiritual life without 
reserve, even at the risk of being only half understood at 
first by many of our readers. ‘Though these impressions 
and emotions may still be partial mysteries to them at thei 
present time of life, they will surely suffer no harm from a 
moment’s reverent contemplation of them. 

Hereafter you will understand all this far better, unless the 
world engross your souls. God grant it may not, — but the 
danger is great. For our age makes great demands upon 
young people. Far more knowledge of the world, and a far 
more varied scientific education is expected now than formerly : 
life is more restless than ever, and the necessity of earning a 
livelihood, together with the natural wish to get ou in the 
world, put an almost irresistible pressure upon us, which is 
always urging us forward. As the demands of society become 
more urgent and more numerous, the facilities for acquiring a 
wide and varied education are constantly multiplied. Who 
would not rejoice in this? But amidst it all the heart is still 
cold and poverty-stricken. Some counteracting power must 
be found, for we men have a pressing need of godliness, and 
the pulse of our spiritual life must beat strong. The great 
questions, ‘‘ What am I in the world for? where am I going 
to? what does duty lay down for me to do or leave undone? 
low am I to be made what I can and must be made — truly 
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good and truly happy?” — these questions mnst emphatica] 
be asked, and each one must earnestly seek the answers 
them for himself; or else we shall sooner or later find ou 
selves unhappy in spite of wealth or sensual enjoyment, na; 
in spite of all knowledge and external culture. 

We must make ourselves good and pure, and it is no eas 
task! Nay, even if we strain all our own powers to the u 
niost it is not enough, unless we take advantage of all tl 
help that lies within our reach as well. ‘There are, no doub 
some men who would make young people believe that i 
matters of religion and morality they can manage for then 
selves and want no guides, that a man can really always d 
right if only he choose, and more idle talk to the same effec 
Any one who says such things betrays his own deep ignorance 
It is so terribly hard for us to become men whom the worl 
has cause to value, who can retain their own self-respect, au 
on whom God can look down with pleasure, that our ow 
strength is insufficient for the task. We must have stron 
help from without us. Unless our moral and religious sense 
surrounded by good influences it becomes move and more wea 
and impure. Unless our spiritual life is steadily nourishe 
we become famished in the end. If we have no’ guides i 
spiritual things we are sure to go astray. 

The Bible is one of the most precious means of help in a 
these things. We hope to teach you to value it. The Bible 
as the book of religion, is a treasure-house of truths, an 
bears witness to a nobler guide than any other you can fin 
— to Jesus. 

May the Bible, as it speaks to you of God, quicken yor 
egut and open your heart to see Him iu our time and in ot 

e. 

And God give you strength for the hard task of life whic 
lies before you |! 
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SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL. 


i. 


Nee the year 1820 before Christ, certain shepherd 

tribes threw off the yoke of slavery under which they 
bad long been crushed in Egypt, and spread themselves 
with their flocks over the peninsula of Sinai. They knew by 
tradition that their forefathers, together with other tribes, 
had come from the heart of Asia, from beyond the Euphrates, 
whence they derived their name of Hebrews, — that is, men 
trom the other side, — and that they had wandered about for 
some time in the land of Canaan before they had taken up 
their abode in Egypt. 

Besides community of interest, the principal clans amongst 
them were bound together by common descent and similarity 
of customs and religion. Some of these families — the heart 
of the tribes of which we are speaking — called themselves 
‘* the sons of Israel.” 

The manners of these Hebrews were rude. In religious, as 
well as in social matters, they stood as yet upon a very low 
level. Of an intimate national union, of civil government, 
of legislation, there was not a trace. Their religion was a 
motley polytheism. They believed in sacred stones and trees, 
and worshipped the powers of nature. They were disposed 
to look upon these powers under their forbidding aspects, as 
hostile to mankind, and under the names of ‘‘ God Almighty” 
(El Shaddai), ‘‘the Lord” (Baal or Adon), ‘‘ the Dreaded 
One” (Elohim), ‘ the Strong One” (El), ‘‘ the King” (Mo- 
lech) ; they worshipped gods whose character is most clearly 
expressed by the symbol of a consuming fire. Bloody sacri- 
fices, too, were the chief part of their worship, circumcision 
was practised, and even human sacrifices were not unusual. 

iesides this, the seventh day of the week, and the day of the 
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new moon, were observed as sacred. But, of course, no 
complete similarity of usages and opinions existed among 
these hordes. On the contrary, the differences among them 
were very considerable. 

At the head of these tribes stood Moses, of the clan of 
Levi, whose name they had good reason to inmortalize. 
Not only was he the soul of their confederacy in Egypt, but 
he also laid the foundation of their future national unity, by 
strengthening the connection between the tribes. This he 
accomplished, chiefly, by introducing the worship of Yahweh 
as Israel’s god, and by giving out, as a fundamental code of 
laws, the so-called ‘‘ Ten Commandments.” 

The name Yahweh is probably unknown to most of my 
readers. Jehovah has hitherto becn used instead. But for 
some time past the conviction has become general that the 
name which Israel used for its god must not be so pronounced. 
Nor does ‘‘ Jehovah” appear for the most part in the trans- 
lations of the Bible. In the Authorized Version we almest 
always read ‘‘ the Lorp ” instead of it. For some time past 
the incorrect form of the name has been superseded by a better 
one in more or less technical works. Why should not we, too, 
follow their lead? It certainly looks rather strange, but we 
must some time give up the use of an incorrect form, and we 
soon get accustomed to an unusual orthography. We shall 
therefore write it—Yahweh. It is not easy for us Europeans 
to pronounce the name as an Israelite did, for in our language 
we never pronounce an f/ at the close of a syllable. The last 
vowel (on which the accent falls) must be pronounced like 
the e in *‘ wet.” What this name means, and where Moses 
got it from, we shall inquire further on. 

The ‘‘Ten Commandments” probably ran as follows : — 
I, Yahweh, am your god. Worship no other gods beside me. 
Make no image of a god. Commit no perjury. Remember 
to keep holy the Sabbath day. Honor your father and your 
mother. Commit no murder. Break not the marriage vow. 
Steal not. Bear no false witness. Covet not. 

The great value of this fundamental code lics, in the first 
place, in the fact that by forbidding every other religion, it 
paved the way to the recognition of the nnity of God, and, 
secondly, in the close connection which it established between 
religion and morality. What else Moses did for his tribes- 


1“ Jehovah " only occurs by itself four times in the Authorized Version. The 
most important case is that of Exodus vi. 3. It is also found five limes in 
Proper names, as In Genesis xxii. 14. 
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men is unknown. ‘The principal sacred object of his time ap- 
pears to have been the ark, near which, or in which, it was 
thought that Yahweh lived. 

For half a century, or more, these Hebrew tribes led the 
life of wandering shepherds in the Arabian desert. ‘This 
name included not only the wilderness bordering on Egypt, 
but also the great steppes which lie between the Jordan and 
Mount Seir on the one side, and the Euphrates on the other. 
At the end of this period, assisted by the peoples of Moab 
and Ammon, who were related to them, they made themselves 
masters of the district east of the Jordan, and gradually 
pushed into Canaan, supported by Midianite and Edomite 
tribes, partly from the southern, but chiefly from the eastern 
side; and there they won themselves a home after a despe- 
rate struggle, under the leadership of Joshua, of the tribe of 
Ephraim. 


II. 


During the first two centuries of the residence of the Israel- 
ites in Canaan, their history presents a seene of great con- 
fusion. National nnion can hardly be spoken of. It is true 
that the different clans which belonged to the same tribe were 
conscious of their relationship to each other; true, too, that 
the various tribes recognized more or less distinctly a mutual 
tie; but this feeling was not strong enough to make them 
stand by each other always. Yet there was pressing need of 
this mutual support, since their independence was anything 
but secured. For although the Canaanite tribes had been 
expelled, rooted out, or subjected, some of them gradually re- 
covered strength, and gave the invaders a great deal of trouble, 
compelling them to treat with them, not always on very honor- 
able terms, and in some places even making them pay tribute. 
Besides this, the Philistines, a warlike people, not of Canaanite 
race, who held possession of the southern coast, kept their 
neighbors, the tribes of Dan and Judah, fully employed, while 
other surrounding peoples — as the Edomites, Moabites, and 
Ammonites — took advantage of the feeble condition of the 
new inhabitants of Canaan to oppress them ; and even maraud- 
ing shepherd tribes, from time to time, poured over the country. 
Yet the mutual jealousy of the Israelite clans was such that 
they not only often left each other to their fate, but sometimes 
even fought against one another; and there was a special 
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waut of good-will between the tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh 
in the north and Judah in the south. 

So it often seemed as if ‘‘ the sons of Israel” would melt 
away amongst other peoples, and never gain an independent 
national existence. But a mighty power was slumbering in 
these tribes, and whenever their need was sorest this power 
was awakened by heroes, who called the tribes to battle in 
the name of Yahweh, succeeded in uniting several connected 
clans under their banner, and preserved the hard-pressed 
people from destruction. After their victory they generally 
continued to rule the people, or at least the tribe, which they 
had rescued ; and since they bore the name of ‘‘ Judges” as 
supreme chiefs, the centuries in which their deeds were per- 
formed are generally called the Period of the Judges. 

It became clear, however, that the independence of the 
Israelites was not permanently insured by the rise of these 
judges, and that the tribes could never become a united nation 
on the strength of religious revivals and the personal author- 
ity of the men who offered themselves as leaders. Samuel 
was the last to make the attempt, and in spite of all his efforts 
the Philistines on the one side, and the Ammonites on the 
other, would have entirely subdued the ‘‘ sons of Israel” had 
not the latter made up their minds to adopt the regal form of 
government. No doubt it cost them a great struggle to bend 
their proud necks beneath the yoke of an absolute ruler, but 
they were driven to it by necessity. 

During the two centuries in which the wandering, loosely 
connected shepherd tribes had grown into a nation cultivating 
the soil and governed by a king, they had unavoidably mingled 
to a great extent, in many districts, with the Canaanites, whe 
were nearly related to them and spoke the same language. 
They had much to learn from them, for the Canaanites were 
skilled in various arts and sciences; but contact with them 
was extremely dangerous to the worship of Yahweh. For the 
religion of the Canaanites had many points of similarity with 
the primitive religion of the Israelites. The worship of the 
Baals occupied an important place in it, and the licentious 
rites which were often performed in honor of the powers of 
nature had deeply corrupted the manners of the Canaanites. 

In various places the Israelites were sadly polluted by inter- 
course with the Canaanites; but in general the worship of 
Yahweh, according to Mosaic principles, triumphed. The 
vhief sanctuary of the country, that of Shiloh, was conse- 
crated to him; and from time to time the offended dignity of 
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Yahweh was maintained, often after a very bloody fashion, 
and a rough penal code carried out against apostates. And 
yet, though Yahweh was always the chief god, all kinds of 
Baals were worshipped by his side, even by zealous contend- 
ers for his honor. 

In matters of religion the widest freedom ruled. Temples 
and altars stood everywhere. ‘There was no definite priest- 
hood to whom sacrificial and expiatory rites and the consul- 
tation of the deity were entrusted. The priests who were 
attached to the great sanctuaries, such as those of Dan, of 
Shiloh, of Bethel, and of Beersheba, had a great deal of in- 
fluence, and the members of the tribe of Moses (the Levites) 
were often preferred to others for tle office of priest, if they 
could be got. 

Saul, of the tribe of Benjamin, was the first acknowledged 
king of all the ‘‘ sons of Israel.” His reign was short, but 
not inglorious. He waged successful wars ; and also appeared 
as a powerful and zealous defender of Yahweh’s honor. But 
he was unable to keep himself upon the throne, for he had a 
quarrel with Samuel, and this seems to have impaired his 
power to such an extent that he was no longer a match for 
the Philistines, and after his death his son Ishbosheth re- 
tained nothing but a shadow of power. ‘Through the influence 
of the party of Samuel, David the son of Jesse was now pro- 
claimed king by the tribe of Judah (about 1058). After 
two years of civil war, Ishbosheth fell, and the strong hand 
of David grasped the reins of government over all the tribes. 


Mil. 


Samuel had left his people an institution out of which a 
formidable political power was afterwards developed, namely, 
the schools of the prophets. Prophets were men who, fired 
with enthusiasm, spoke as if inspired by some deity; and 
Samnel drew young men of this character together in schools, 
and kindled their enthusiasm by music and other means, and 
at the same time gave them such a training that they came 
forward in the name of Yahweh as advisers and as guides of 
the people, with ever-increasing boldness. The people, full 
of reverence for the men of God, lent them a willing ear, and 
their infinence, therefore, was very great. David was their 
friend, and that of the priests as well. He began his reign 
by the conquest-of Jerusalem, which up to this time had been 
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in the hands of the Canaanites. He then removed the ark w 
the same city, and touk up his own abode there. Thus, he 
made his capital the central point of the religious life of 
Israel, and so bound up his own interests and honor with 
those of Yahweh. His ideas about this god, and the way in 
which he was to be worshipped, were, however, very imper- 
fect and rude. He, too, invoked the Baals, and sometimes 
made frightful offerings to avert the wrath of Yahweh. 
Though music and poetry were cultivated with success in 
his days, and even by him personally, yet it is a great mis- 
take to suppose him the author of most of the Psalms. 

In consequence of a number of successful wars, David, in 
spite of repeated internal disasters, left Israel as a powerful 
kingdom to his son Solomon (about 1018), who succeeded, 
though not without difficulty, in holding it together. His 
reign was very brilliant. He kept a dazzling court, and his 
costly palaces, the magnificent temple which he built for 
Yahweh at Jerusalem, and the commerce in which he en- 
vaged, spread his fame far and wide. And as the Israelites 
from this time forward came into closer contact with a num- 
ber of foreign nations, their horizon also was enlarged. 
Solomon himself is called the father of wisdom — that is, 
of the art of making proverbs and setting riddles — and 
from his time forward the ‘‘ wise men” are a recognized 
power in the development of the national character. 

But however brilliant, the reign of Solomon brought no 
happiness to his people. The cost of all this splendor was 
heavy, and the taxes were therefore oppressive. This fed the 
ancient jealousy of the northern tribes against Judah to no 
small degree. ‘The prophets, too, were very far from content. 
Indeed, Solomon had not only set up a sanctuary for Yahweh, 
but had done the same for the gods of other countries too, 
aud he troubled himself very little about the exclusive rights 
of the god of Israel, while even the temple itself, in the eyes 
of many, bore, with good reason, a decidedly heathenish 
character. 

Meanwhile, by the erection of the temple at Jerusalem, 
Solomou bad laid the foundation of the power of the priests 
who did duty there; for though there were hundreds of sanc- 
tuaries in the land, though no one thought as yet of limiting 
their number, iuch less of contesting the legality of the 
worship on the ‘‘ high places,” yet it stands to reason that 
the magnificent sanctuary, made illustrious by the royal pres- 
ence, attracted a host of pilgrims, und gradually became the 
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central point of the worship of Yahweh. It is therefore of 
importance to remark that there was no image of Yahweh in 
the temple, and that the most prominent of the priests who 
were attached to the sanctuary were of the tribe of Levi. At 
their head stood Zadok. 

After Solomon’s death, the fire that had so long been 
smouldering burst out, and most of the tribes revolted from 
his son Rehoboam. Only Judah, with that part of Benjamin 
in which Jerusalem lay, remained faithful to the house of 
David, while Jeroboam of Ephraim became king of the 
northern realm, which is called the kingdom of the ten 
tribes, or of Israel (978 B.c.). 


IV. 


The northern kingdom was much larger than Judah, 
aud when it came to a war between the two, Judah had 
generally to give way before Israel; but while the Judseans 
were always very faithful to the family of David, in the 
northern kingdom one royal house kept following another, 
and the constantly recurring wars with the Syrians were a 
great cause of weakness. In the form of their Yahweb- 
worship the two kingdoms were opposed to each other to 
a certain extent from the beginning, for Jeroboam I., in 
opposition to the worship of Yahweh without an image in 
the temple of Jernsalem, encouraged the adoration of this 
god under the form of a steer, and, for instance, set np 
images of this description in the great sanctuaries at Dan and 
Bethel. This gave great offence to many of his subjects ; 
amongst others, to some of the prophets, by whose influence, 
to some extent, he had gained his throne; and to various 
Levites who did dnty at different sanctuaries. Some of. 
them even left the country in consequence of it. But the 
question whether the image-worship was allowable or not 
soon fell into the background, when, under the reign of 
Ahab, the worship of the Syrian god Baa] gained ground 
amongst the people to such an extent that Yahweh was in 
danger of being pushed aside. This roused the utmost 
efforts of the prophets, whose activity has been recorded by 
tradition under the representative names of Elijah and 
Elisha. By their efforts Baal was defeated, and Jehu, who 
was placed on the throne by them, restored the worship of 
Yahweh to its former honor (884). 
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In Judah, too, the same battle raged, though not sv 
wercely, when King Jehoshaphat had allied his house with 
that of Ahab; especially when Athaliah, the daughter of 
the latter, had gained possession of the throne; but here 
the contest was soon decided in favor of Yahweh. The 
priests of the temple of Jerusalem played a more important 
part in this affair than the prophets, and, indeed, these last 
had by no means formed so active a political-religious party 
in Judah as they had in Israel. 

In consequence of the victory of the Yahweh-worship 
over that of Baal, the conception of Yahweh’s being became 
more and more exalted. If he had hitherto been a god 
standing by the side of others, he became henceforth for the 
guiding spirits among the Israelites the god of gods, who 
had chosen Israel as his people, and established an eternal 
covenant with them. At the same time, the moral demands 
of Yahweh were brought more into the foreground. This 
exalted conception, however, was the portion of but few. The 
mass of the people was far from embracing it, and even 
most of the members of the prophetic schools did not rise 
much above the common notions of their day, and were more 
like soothsayers than ‘‘ spiritual men.” 


V. 


The kings of Jehu’s house (from 884 to 770) were in 
many respects admirable princes. Under Jeroboam IL., 
indeed, Israel realized a prosperity it had never known before, 
and even after the fall of this dynasty some of Israel’s rulers 
swayed the ‘sceptre not without glory. But like so many 
gveater kingdoms, Israel was unable to resist the formidable 
power of the Assyrians, who subdued first one province and 
then another, until at last, in the year 719, under king 
Shulmaneser, they took Samaria, the capital of Israel, and 
carried off the cream of the nation into captivity. 

Judah, whose king, Ahaz, had called in the help of the 
Assyrians against Israel, was in consequence reduced to a 
position of dependence npon them; but Hezekiah again 
refused to obey them, and though the kingdom was thereby 
brought into great danger, yet Sennacherib was foiled in his 
machinations against Jerusalem. 

At this period (the eighth century) there lived a number 
of prophets, whose words have been preserved to us in 
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writing, so that we are able to make out from them what 
were the ideas of the most highly developed Israelites of 
those days. They are : — Amos, Hosea, The writer of Zecha- 
riah, ix. — xi., Isaiah, and Micah. According to their con- 
viction, Yahweh is the lord of hosts, the inaccessible and 
holy, who rewards every man righteously’ according to his 
works, and whose spirit rules over all things, both the king- 
dom of nature and the mind of man. These prophets do not 
exactly deny the existence of other gods (whom they gene- 
rally identify with their images), and though their Yahweh 
is too exalted to allow of other deities hy his side, yet they 
themselves can hardly have been clearly conscious that they 
really recognized only one god. In spite of Yahweh’s great- 
ness, the mount of the temple, Sion, is still called his dwell- 
ing place, and Israel is the only people with whom he has 
made a covenant, so that Canaan is also called ‘‘ the holy 
land.” ‘These prophets knew or recognized no written law of 
Yahweh. Their god revealed his will through his servants 
the prophets. ‘They did not show much reverence for out- 
ward adoration, sacrifices, fasts, and the like, and they 
always insisted on repentance and good deeds. 

These prophets often came before the people and the king 
as advisers in affairs of state. In this respect they occupied 
a peculiar position of their own, for their belief in the omnip- 
otence of the righteous and exalted god of Israel led them 
to declare that every alliance with a foreign nation ought 
to be rejected, that no yoke of a heathen oppressor was to be 
borne, and that the people must rest upon Yahweh’s help 
alone, so that even preparations for war were a proof of want 
of faith. 

As to the future, their conviction of the nation’s sins led 
them to expect retribution from Yahweh’s justice; but their 
faith in Israel’s election and destiny inspired them with the 
hope of the restoration of the glory of the people of God, 
while they often looked back upon the time of King David 
as upon a golden age. For the most part, they expected the 
salvation of the people at the hands of a righteous prince of 
the house of David, and comforted themselves and others 
with the hope of his ascending the throne. This is called 
‘¢ the Messianic expectation.” These prospects were all the 
more absorbing to the Israelites, inasmuch as the belief in 
man’s personal immortality was altogether unknown to them. 

But althongh these prophets, both by their words and 
their writings, exercised a great influence over the people, 
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yet they and their followers formed but a small minority. 
Over against them stood the mass of the people, whose 
representatives were vigorous upholders of the worship of 
other gods beside Yahweh, of image-worship, and of many 
heathen practices. Indeed, under Ahaz, through the in- 
fluence of the Assyrians, there was actually a religious re- 
vival amongst the members of this heathen party, as we 
may call it, which showed itself in the building of Tophet, 
near Jerusalem, for the use of those who wanted to sacrifice 
their children to Molech, and in the spread of star-worship 
and the astrology connected with it. This movement was 
so powerful that even the worship in the temple of Jerusalem 
was modified by it. 

The prophets, then, whose names we mentioned above, 
led the party of progress. Up to a certain point they 
were supported by the Levitical priests of Jerusaleni, as well 
as by the ‘‘ wise men,” who were indeed distinctly at one 
with them, though they do not seem to have taken any 
decided practical action. 

Hezekiah was the first prince who was guided in his con- 
duct of the government by the prophets of what may be called 
the Mosaic school. He attempted not only to root out the 
worship of strange gods, but also to confine that of Yahweh 
to Jerusalem. With this view, le destroyed a nnmber of 
sanctuaries of Yahweh, to the great indignation of many of 
lis subjects. Besides all this he threw off the yoke of As- 
syria, and was very near bringing his people to destruction 
by so doing. 

Atter his death the heathen party onee more got posses- 
sion of the helm of state, and raged under Manasseh and 
Amon against the upholders of the exclusive worship of 
Yahweh for more than half a century. But under oppres- 
sion the latter had grown in numbers and in power. The 
prophets and the Levitical priests now pulled together. 
They made a clear statement of their demands in the Book 
of Deuteronomy ; and in the eighteenth year of King Josiah’s 
reign (626) the religion of the country was violently reformed, 
as far as possible in accordance with their views. Hence- 
forth no other worship was to be allowed than that of 
Yahweh in the temple of Jerusalem, where none but Levitical 
priests did duty. 

As Assyria was now much weakened, Josiah was enabled 
to bring the northern provinces—at any rate, partially — 
under his power, and to regulate the exercise of religion 
there too, in accordance with his own ideas. 
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VI. 


The reformation of Josiah is a turning point in the his- 
tory of Israel, for the religious tendencies which have ever 
since distinguished the Jewish people then first gained the 
ascendant. But at the same time it caused, or at any rate 
hastened, the fall of the kingdom. For by the triumph of 
this party, the prophets who declared in the name of 
Yahweh’s righteousness that his faithful people was invin- 
eible, acquired great influence, and earried princes and 
people with them. Josiah himself fell in a war in which 
he had rashly involved himself against the Egyptian king, 
Necho; and when Necho in his turn was conquered by the 
Chaldees, Judah became the prey of this powerful people, 
and their king, Nebuchadrezzar, finally, laid waste the city 
and the temple, and earried off the cream of the people into 
captivity (586). 

This blow, and the misery that followed it, gave the 
greatest weight to the words of a Jeremiah and an Ezekiel, 
who, one in Judxa and the other in the land of eaptivity, 
had aseribed Israel!’s humiliation to the slns of the people, 
for whieh Yahweh, the only true god, was punishing then. 
Soon after the beginning of the captivity, the whole history of 
Israel was worked up, from this point of view, by a Judzan, 
whose history we still possess in the books of Judges, Samuel, 
and Kings. The principles of Deuteronomy, moreover, were 
strongly impressed upon the people by the captivity, and 
the belief in Israel’s election, together with the hope of 
a return, still lived in the hearts of many. Hence, when 
Cyrus, the king of the Persians, gradually subdued the prov- 
inces of the kingdom of the Chaldees, he was hailed with 
the utmost joy, as the instrument in Yahweh’s hand for the 
chastisement of his enemies, and the deliverance of his 
people. Yahweh’s glory accordingly rose higher and higher 
in their eyes; and when Cyrns gave them leave to return to 
their fatherland, thousands of them availed themselves of his 
permission under the guidance of the governor, Zerubbabel, 
and the high-priest, Joshua, trusting that through the might 
of Yahweh, who had foretold all that had happened by his 
prophets, they were now about to establish the Messianic 
kingdom (538). 

To this expectation, however, the event by no means 
answered, for the Jydeans, harassed by their neighbors 
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(especially by the Samaritans), giving offence on every side 
by their national pride, sometimes, too, suspected by their 
Persian rulers, could only just manage to build and to pre- 
serve their temple and tkcir city walls. Independence was not 
to be thought of; and when the Persian empire fell, their 
country passed over, without a blow or a struggle, into the 
hands of Alexander the Great (332). 

During these two centuries, though no great change tovk 
place in the outer.lot of the people, their religion in many 
respects underwent great alterations, and the work was vigor- 
yusly carried forward on the basis of Josiah’s reformation. 
But while the Judz#ans who returned with Zerubbabel had 
to wrestle with a host of difficulties in finding the means of 
livelihood, in defending themselves against their enemies, 
and in rebuilding their temple, there still lived in Babylonia 
many thousands of their brothers in the faith, whose interest 
in their people, their fatherland, and the temple had not 
died away, and who were earnestly attached to the service 
of Yahweh. Amongst them a priestly tendency gained 
eround, which had already found a powerful exponent in 
Ezekiel. During the eighty years which followed the per- 
mission to return, the disciples of this school had reduced to 
writing a number of laws relating to the distinction between 
clean and unclean, the celebration of the Sabbath and other 
feasts, the different kinds of sacrifices, the dignity of rank 
among the priests, the arrangement of the sanctuary, and so 
on; and Ezra, who came to Jerusalem in 458, brought these 
laws into operation, with the assistance of the governor, Ne- 
hemiah, though not without much opposition. The suprem- 
acy of the Law among the Jews dates from this moment. 
Those who were opposed to this legal tendency, and would 
not consent to the limitations imposed by the Law upon their 
freedom, found a place of refuge with the Samaritans and 
elsewhere, and a central point for their worship in the temple 
on Mount Gerizim. 

In a certain sense the longings of the great prophets 
before the captivity were accomplished by the introduction 
of this law. Its object was certainly to make Israel a people 
sanctified to Yahweh. But in many respects what was now 
realized was something altogcther different from what the 
bold champions of the Mosaic tendency hefore Josiah had 
intended. The very law itself, which became supreme 
among the Jews, under the name of ‘‘ the Mosaic law,” was 
in soule points of heathen origin. Different usages of the 
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old weeshippers on ‘‘ the high places,” elements of the pop- 
ular religion, were incorporated in the laws, while the priests 
who drew them up did not stand so high above the religion 
of the people, as did men like Michah, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
or Ezekiel. And, moreover, religious liberty was now, once 
for all, relinquished. Prophetic independence was not to be 
tolerated. The distance from Yahweh at which each one 
was placed at his birth was accurately defined by the Law. 
According to it the children of Israel had indeed a morc 
liberal portion in the holiness of Yahweh than the heathen 
had. Yet nearer to him stood the tribe of Levi, amongst 
whom the ‘‘ sons of Aaron” rose pre-eminent as priests, and 
at their head again the high priest stood as the holiest of al! 
mankind. This arrangement of the priestly ranks is very 
characteristic of the sanctity demanded by the Law. LEvery- 
thing it required was precisely defined. Thus as the Law 
was introduced, prophecy at the same time died out. The 
Written Word took the place of the immediate revelation of 
Yahweh to his servants the prophets. The prophets were 
succeeded by the Scribes. 


Vil. 


From Ezra’s reformation onward the scribes exercised a 
decisive influence over Israel’s religion, and also, to a certain 
extent, over the fate of the people. By their teaching, which 
they mostly gave in the synagogues, they impressed the Law 
upon the Jews, and at the same time elaborated what they 
ealled ‘‘ the Tradition,” and applied it to varying circum- 
stances of life. The Jews who’ had stayed behind in Baby- 
lonia now came into frequent contact with the Persians, and 
as some of them had kept up close and continuous communi- 
cations with their brethren in Palestine, more than one idea 
insensibly passed into the Jewish religion from that of the 
Persians, whicn resembled it in many points. 

The people sympathized deeply with the scribes and their 
work; felt as much respect for them as for the priests, often 
even more; and vied with each other in glorifying the temple 
of Jerusalem and the law of the Lord. We still have the 
most beautiful examples of this in the book of Psalms, which, 
although older poems have found a place in it, is as a whole 
the hymn book of the second temple. Religion became more 
and more the special characteristic of the Jews and the great 
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mainspring of their policy. The supreme power in the coun- 
try of the Jews— subject, of course, to the Persian governor 
— was lodged with the high priest, by whose side we soon 
find a council established, which is generally called by a Greek 
name ‘‘ the Sanhedrim.” 

The incorporation of their territory into the empire of 
Alexander the Great exercised a powerful influence upon the 
Jews. A new world was opened to them by this event — the 
world of the genius of Greece. During the century and a 
half in which Judea was the bone of contention between the 
Kings of Egypt, the Lagide, and those of Syria, the Seleu- 
cidze — now subject to the former and now to the latter — it 
remained continually éxposed to the influence of Greek science, 
art, and culture; so that it became a question whether the 
Greek would overpower the peculiar Jewish spirit, or whether 
the Jews would preserve the characteristics which. distin- 
guished them from other peoples. 

While the Greek influence was making itself felt, the 
scribes and priests still continued their work. The former 
applied themselves to the development of the Law, the latter 
to that of the ritual. With reference to the efforts of the 
priests, the books of Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah are 
especially noteworthy ; for we see from them how they looked 
at the history of the people from their own point of view, and 
the means they took to give a priestly tinge to the past. Mean- 
while the directions taken by the activity of the scribes, and 
by that of the priests, departed more and more widely from 
each other, until the attempt of Antiochus Epiphanes to root 
out the Jewish religion (167) roused all those who were at- 
tached to the customs of their forefathers to exert their powers 
to the utmost to prevent the absorption of the people of Yahweh 
into the nations, and the loss of its special character. The 
struggle was short but fierce. Mattathias and his sons, gen- 
erally called the Hasmonzans or the Maccabees, stood at the 
head of the ‘‘ devout,” who fought successfully for the free- 
dom of their country (138). In the midst of this mighty 
effort of the faithful servants of Yahweh, the Messianic 
expectations, which had for some time been pushed quite 
into the background, experienced a powerful revival. The 
book of Daniel gives us a clear insight into the beliefs that 
inspired the Jews in this contest, and into their desires for 
the future. 

The event, however, did not answer to the high-wrought 
expectations of this book. The Hasmoneans did indeed 
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govern the land for some time as kings and high priests at 
the same time, and one of them, John Hyrcanus, conqnered 
his neighbors, the Galilzans, Samaritans, and others, and 
even compelled the Idumzans to embrace Judaism ; but after 
his death (106) his house was ruined by internal divisions, 
and in the year 37 the Idumzean (Edomite) Herod made him- 
self master of the throne by the help of the Romans. 

All was now over with the prosperity and internal peace of 
the people. A Jewish state did indeed exist for another cen- 
tury, but whether a prince of the honse ef Herod was nomi- 
rally at its head, or whether the Roman governors exercised 
their power immediately, the Romans were always masters of 
the country, and the strength of the most fiery champions of 
Israel’s liberty was wasted in hopeless struggles against their 
power, until in the year 70 after Christ Jerusalem was taken 
and destroyed by Titus. This was the end of the Jewish 
state. ‘The tumultuous risings which afterwards took place 
were speedily, thongh not always easily, suppressed. As a 
Jewish city, Jerusalem was never rebuilt. 

But Judaism was not annihilated by tliis. Since the Baly- 
lonian captivity Palestine had indeed been the central point 
of the Jews, and the temple of Jerusalem their great sanctu- 
ary, but even in the midst of foreign nations many thousands 
of them had preserved their peculiar national character. 
together with a passionate interest in their religion and 
their people. In Babylonia and Egypt especially there 
were flourishing Jewish communities which even exercised 
some influence on the religions development in Palestine. 
Now that Jerusalem had fallen, it appeared that Judaism 
could still exist, even without a political centre. The scribes 
— sometimes in peace, sometimes under persecution — con- 
tinued to build upon the foundations laid by the fathers. 
Numerous schools of these learned men watched faithfully 
over the preservation of the Holy Scripture, and worked 
zealously at the more accurate definition of the Law. The 
results of their labors are registered to a large extent in the 
Tahnud. So the influence of the scribes has preserved Juda- 
ism from destruction down to our day; but has too often 
resolved the religious life of the Jews into the frivolous ob 
servauce of hundreds of religions usages. 
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VIII. 


In a few pages we have run throngh a period of fourteen 
centuries. It has been a gallop through, and nothing more, 
just to get a general view of the whole. We shall now take 
different groups from this great field under closer inspection ; 
and then a great deal that has seemed obscure in this sketch 
will become clearer and will spring into life before us. Just 
in the same way we have a general but rather hazy recollec- 
tion of the character of a country throngh which we have 
passed in an express train; but only those scenes live in our 
memory, and make a strong individual impression npon us, 
in which we have lingered long enough to observe all their 
details. 

The long history, of which we have taken a hurried survey, 
leaves a mournful impression at its close. It is true that we 
have watched Israel issuing from the night of superstition and 
immorality, and have seen how the light arose to some extent 
upon the people; but we have to close by dwelling upon the 
fact that this ight was in a great measure quenched again, 
and that the efforts of the noblest of Israel’s sons conld not 
prevent the Law from stifling to a great extent the freedom 
of the spirit. 

A sad result in truth! 

But about half a century before the fall of Jerusalem, in 
the former territory of the ten tribes, there rose a mau in 
whom the spirit of the greatest prophets and the devontest 
psalmists lived again, in whom all that had been true and 
beautiful in the religion of Israel was restored and purified. 
Jesus of Nazareth wakened a new life. But although he 
sprang from Israel, his creation in the spiritual world be- 
longs no more to the history of the Israelite religion, but 
forms the material of a new one. 

Althongh in Israel, then, the light goes down, in Jesus of 
Nazareth it rises with fresh glory. 
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Boox I. 


THE GENERATIONS BEFORE MOSES. 


CraptTer I. 
THE FIRST ACCOUNT OF THE CREATION. 
Gen. I. 1—IT. 3. 


OMETIMES it happens that a child, not more than a few 
years old, perhaps, gazing out of the window at the trees 
and flowers or over the snow-covered fields, or looking up at 
the kindly moon and the twinkling stars, asks all at once: 
Why, mother, wherever does the world come from? The 
child’s qnestion is often asked by grown-up people too. We 
know that everything we see aronnd us comes into existence 
in the natural course of things — that animals are horn, and 
plants grow up from seeds; and children at school are taught 
much more about the laws of life and nature now-a-days thau 
formerly ; but this is not cnough to satisfy us. We want to 
understand how things began as well as how they go on; and 
the questions: Where did the first egg from which a bird was 
hatched come from? Where did the first grain of seed that 
grew into a fruit-hearing plant come from? Where did the 
sun, that inexhaustible fountain of warmth, come from? 
What was the beginning of everything that exists ?— such 
questions as these are always rising in the minds of mer — 
who take any interest in what they see, or reflect at all 
about it. 

Now, the Jearned men who study geology and astronomy 
are seeking the answers to these questions to the best of their 
power; and, thanks to their industry, they are getting on 
from step to step. That is to say, though the questions which 
have the greatest interest for us— how was the matter formed 
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out of which everything is made? and, how did the princi 
of life in plant, animal, or man itself, come into existence?- 
still remain pnanswered; yet the condition of the earth ma 
eenturies before human beings lived on it is revealed ; t! 
great changes which its surface and the various races of i 
inhabitants have undergone in the course of time are broug 
more and more to light; the laws of nature, by which o1 
solar system is held together and kept in motion, are ¢: 
plained ; and the size, the weight, and the distance from ca 
other of many of the heavenly bodies are calculated. But tl 
further a man advances in the knowledge of nature the mo 
frankly does he admit that he knows comparatively little, ar 
that there is much that he would gladly understand — suc 
as the origin of things, for example—to which he cann 
penetrate. Science is modest. 

There is, however, another faculty which may be used | 
answer difficult questions, such as how the world was forme 
and came into existence, and that is the imagination whic 
rests a great mass of supposed knowledge upon quite insufi 
cient grounds of observation. ‘The less knowledge a man hi: 
the more freely does he give the rein to his imagination ; an 
since very little was known in ancient times of the laws ¢ 
nature and of the construction of the universe, it is not su 
prising that representations, not only of the history, but of tl 
origin of the world, were produced by the imaginative powel 
of many different nations. The Greek name ‘ cosmogony 
is often given to these representations. 

The Israelites, amongst others, did what has just hee 
described ; and the Bible begins with a cosmogony. I wi 
tell you the story, a little expanded to make it cleare 
and illustrated by other passages from the writings of tl 
(sraelites. 


First of all, God made the heaven and the earth; that i: 
everything that exists. But the world was as yet in utte 
confusion, — a shapeless mass; earth and water were indi: 
tinguishable ; and though the earth stood fast on its found: 
tions, the water covered everything} so that nothing lik 
trees or animals could exist. Nay, darkness covered a 
things, and as yet there was no light of heaven. But a pow 
was there to create order out of this confusion or chaos. Tk 
oreath of God hovered over it. 

This state of things was not allowed to last, for God raic 
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Let. there be light ! and lo! the light was there, and he 
pronounced it good. Then God gave the light the name of 
day, while he called the darkness night. So the first day 
went by. 

When it was evening again and the second day had begun, 
God called a spacious dome into existence to divide into two 
parts the huge mass of water which made up the greater 
portion of the chaos. So he made the vault that, firm as a 
metal mirror,! rears itself high above the earth, und is sup- 
ported by the mountains.’ 

Above this vault, which he called heaven, God collected the 
greater part of the waters which covered the earth; and then 
he enthroned himself above them, and made them the store. 
house of the rain.? So the second day went by. 

The work of the second day was continued on the third. 
Like thunder, God’s voice re-echoed over the waters, which 
still covered everything ;* and, lo! they were gathered to- 
gether into the ocean, which washes the main land,’ and all 
the other seas and watercourses, while the mountains rose 
np and a part of the earth was made dry. At once all kinds 
of plants came out upon its surface, by the divine command ; 
the grass covered the ground like a green carpet, the herbs 
sprang up with their means of propagation, the fiuit-trees 
with seed-bearing fruit. God saw that it was good. 

When the fourth day had broken, glorious new works 
were made by God. There was light beneath the firmament 
already, but the heavenly bodies which regulate its coming 
and going did not exist as yet. God made them. He fixed 
the suu upon the firmament, and commanded him to give light 
to the earth by day; he appointed the moon as empress of 
the night, and then he spangled the vault of heaven with 
stars. The heavenly bodies were to serve as a distinction 
between night and day, as well as ‘‘for signs,” thst is, to 
announce God’s judgments by their shining or eclipse, by 
their unexpected appearance, and by their relations to each 
other,* and for fixing the feast times,’ and marking out the 
months and years. And when the heavens were beautified 
with these lights, then God pronounced it good. 

On the fifth day the waters were peopled with fishes, and 
the space above the earth with birds. Wondrous sea mon- 
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sters, serpents, and crocodiles were formed by God, and the 
waters teemed with fishes and other animals, while the winged 
creatures hovered in the air and soared np to the canopy 
above. Divided into many races, they added life to the 
scene of creation, and God blessed them and made them 
fruitful, so that they should multiply and fill the earth. 

But however good the creations of the fifth day seemed in 
the eyes of God, the sixth was to crown his work ; for on this 
day he commanded the earth to bring forth the four-footed 
beasts, both those which were to be man’s domestic animals 
and the creeping things, and those that live in jungles and 
deserts, and beasts of prey, and wild game. Many kinds of 
all these appeared at once. Now the earth was ready to 
receive her master. Let us make man after our image! said 
God, speaking in the plural, as kings do; let them be rulers 
over all that has been made — the fishes, the birds, the four- 
footed and creeping animals. At his command it was so. 

He made mankind—men and women — after his image, 

.d gave them the blessing of frutft'ness, as well as dominion 
ver all the animals. In distinction from the beasts, which 
nad to feed on grass, he gave them grains and herbs and 
fruits for food. Then God looked upon all his work, and 
pronounced it good. And so the sixth day ended. The 
work of creation was finished. Heaven and earth, with all 
their inhabitants, were made, and God could cease from his 
creative work. 

On the seventh day, therefore, God created nothing more, 
but rested; and to commemorate this fact he blessed the 
seventh day of every week and declared it a holy day, eonse- 
crated to rest. 


y There you have one of the Israelite representations of the 

/ creation of the world. We shall soon see that it was not the 
only one; but since the Bible opens with it, it has attracted 
more attention than the rest, and is even thought sometimes, 
by those who are imperfectly acquainted with the Bible, to 
be the only one. 

We have many grounds for valuing this legend highly ; 
but we cannot regard it as a faithful description of the 
formation of the world. Itis a great question whether the 
Israelites themselves accepted it as such. At any rate, this 
opinion was not held by the compiler of the book of Genesis, 
who placed, as we shall see in the following chapter, a 
second cosmogony, of quite different purport, immediately 
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after this first; nor was any such idea in the mind of the 
poet who made God ask the censurer of his works : 


Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the earth? 
If thou hast the skill, declare! 
Who took the measure thereof, if thou knowest, 
Or who stretched the line upon it ? 
Whereon are the columns of her foundation sunk, 
Or who laid her corner stone, 
When the morning stars rejoiced together 
And all the sons of God shuuted for joy? 


For a long time, however, this cosmogony was regarded 
as a true history of the creation. But now the number of 
those who hold this view is always diminishing. And it is 
only natural that it should be. so; for in times past, when 
people knew but little of the construction of the universe and 
of the former condition of the earth, they might suppose, 
in their ignorance, that the first chapter of Genesis gave an 
account of the rea] circumstances of the creation; but when 
the students of astronomy and geology had given an entirely 
different history of the earth, it was not so easy to accept 
this biblical account, and the old opinion conld not be 
retained without doing considerable violence to common 
sense. People have wearied themselves in vain in the effort 
to reconcile the story which opens the Bible with what the 
men of science tell us. All kinds of crooked ways to this 
end have been tried; and that not only in learned books 
and in dry technical treatises, bnt in popular works such as 
Hugh Miller’s ‘‘ Testimony of the Rocks.” The more talent 
this and other such works display, and the more charmingly 
they are written, the more must we lament that their authors 
have made all their powers subservient to the hopeless task 
of reconciling the account of the creation in the first chapter 
of Genesis with the results of scientific study; for it is im- 
possible to gain even the appearance of success without 
doing injustice both to the biblical narrative and to the scien- 
tific discoveries. 

What is the origin of this story of the creation? The 
celebrated German, J. G. von Herder, has suggested the idea 
that it is simply the description of awakening nature at the 
dawn of day, when the darkness of night yields before the 
morning twilight, making everything gradually distinguish- 
able, while the animals begin to make themselves heard and 
seen, until at last man comes forth and goes out to his work. 
This is an ingenious idea, and, as we shall soon see, there is 
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a certain truth at the bottom of it. But the belief that our 
account of the creation, in the form in which we have it, is a 
description of the dawn of day, is not correct; for how could 
any one, in giving such a description, make the sun, the 
moon, and the stars come into existence at the same time? 
The latter vanish out of our sight just when the former rises. 
The beasts of prey are made after the sun in the narrative ; 
but really they go away and hide themselves as soon as the 
sun appears ; and the Israelites were quite aware of this fact.} 

Our narrative is not 1 myth, that is to say it is not a 
figurative description of anything that takes place in nature. 
Examples of such myths may be found amongst all peoples. 
Just read, for example, the following account of the creation, 
which arose amcog the Chaldees: Once all was darkness 
and water; wherein all kinds of monsters lived, over which a 
woman, Homoroka or Thanath, that is the ocean, held 
dominion. But the highest God, Bel, divided the darkness 
and cut the woman into two halves, out of which he formed 
heaven and earth. Upon this the monsters perished, for 
they could not endure the light. Then Bel cut off his own 
head, and from the earth, moistened by the drops of blood 
that fell, he made men, who are therefore endowed with un- 
derstanding and have a share in the divine reason. This is 
in all probability a mythical description of the dawn of day. 
Before the rising of the sun the heavenly ocean rules over 
the monsters, that is the constellations, but the sun makes 
these latter vanish of themselves, and forms out of the ruler 
of the darkness, heaven and earth, since these two can be 
distinguished from each other as soon as the sunlight chases 
the night away. 

Now, mythical representations such as this were not un- 
known to the Israelites. They, too, often thought of the 
heavenly bodies as of living creatures, as will appear from a 
glance at the passage from Job, quoted above, where the 
morning stars are placed in the same line with the sons of 
God, that is the angels. There are also some indications in 
the first account of the creation that the poet was acquainted 
with a myth not altogether unlike the Chaldean, though they 
are so slight as to be altogether lost in a translation. But 
the account of the creation we are considering is not, as is 
the case with myths, to a large extent, the product of unbri- 
dled imagination. It is indeed highly probable — and that is 
the truth in Herder’s opinion combated above — that the mate- 
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rials of this narrative were furnished by a mythieal description 
of the dawn. But these materials have been worked up by 
the author into an artistic whole. Probably several features 
of the old account, those for instance which seemed to the 
writer unworthy of the deity, fell away from it when it was 
thus worked up, and certainly one addition was made to it to 
serve to glorify the day of rest. We shall speak further on 
of the origin of the custom of celebrating the sabbath; but 
it is clear that the writer of Gen. i. 1-ii. 3 holds it in great 
reverence as a holy day, and endeavors to explain its institu- 
tion from the faet that God completed the work of creation in 
six days, and rested on the seventh day, himself. 


As a scientific product the narrative has no value; for the 
writer had only a very defective knowledge of the construction 
of the universe to go upon. A moderately good sehool-boy 
of our days could easily find him out in mistakes. That the 
earth is a ball which is always turning upon its axis, and at 
the same time pursuing its rapid course round the sun; that 
the whole earth, which seems so great to us, is no more, in 
comparison to the universe, than a single grain of sand on a 
sea-beach miles in length, and that the sun alone is a million 
and a half times as large —all this was unknown to the 
Israelites. For them the earth was a disk, washed round by 
the ocean, over which the firmament rose like a giant cupola, 
while sun, moon, and stars moved on the inner surface of this 
vault. 

An Israelite could easily imagine that, in six days of four 
and twenty honrs each, the earth was changed from a chaos 
into a dwelling place for beasts and men. But now-a-days it 
does not take much learning to know that many ages elapsed 
between the time when the firm land gradually appeared and 
the day upon which a human being first drew breath upon it. 

We shall not easily be convinced that the sun and moon an- 
nounce God’s judgments, or that they were made for the pur- 
pose of fixing man’s reckoning of time. But we must place 
ourselves at the stand-point of an Israelite who was unac- 
quainuted with the causes of many of the phenomena of the 
heavens, for example of the eclipses of sun and moon, and 
who regulated his religious feasts principally by the reappear- 
anee of the moon after it had been for a time invisible without 
his being able to account for its disappearance. We shall 
then find nothing unnatural in the rise of such beliefs, although 
they are altogether beside the truth. 
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If the value of the first account of the creation is very 
/ slight, when looked at from a scientific point of view, as 
a work of art, on the contrary, it is in the highest degree 
remarkable. If we compare our cosmogony with that of the 
Chaldees, which we just now glanced at, how far the latter 
falls short of it in beauty! The first chapter of Genesis has 
always been considered a masterpiece, and with good reason 
too! The tone of the narrative is simple and dignified. There 
are no extravagant conceptions, such as those of the Chaldee 
story, and this is certainly not the most grotesque which has 
been handed down from antiquity. There are no strange 
representations of the way in which God formed everything. 
God only speaks, and what he wishes to create exists. ‘‘ He 
said: Let there be light! and there was hght.” That thought 
is nobly expressed ! 

The purity of taste with which our writer has composed his 
narrative bears testimony also to his reverence for God. The 
strange representations, which we meet elsewhere, did not 
rise, of course, from contempt for the Deity. The Chaldee 
saw nothing irreverent in the representation of the god Bel 
cutting his head off to inake the dust into slime with his 
blood, and thence to shape a human form. It was only his 
way of expressing his belief that man is related to the Deity. 
We are in danger of being unfair towards those who express 
their feelings under forms which do not seem fitting to us. But 
yet there is something in these symbols which goes against 
our feelings. We can never speak of God in language dig- 
nified enough. Every representation, every description, is 
defective. And if we cannot keep silence on these matters, 
but must speak as best we can about Him and what He does, 
a sacred awe compels us to express our thoughts about God 
and his work in the simplest language possible. From this 
point of view the first biblical avcount of the creation has a 
refreshing tone, which raises it above many of the stories 
and poems even of the Israelites. It seems to ery in our ears: 
Let honor be rendered to God! 

We must not suppose, however, that the conception which 
the poet had formed of God was free from narrowness. That 
God rested from his work on the seventh day is an unworthy 
representation, for God is always working. Moreover, it 
sounds very strange to say that man was made after God’s 
image. What, we ask, did the writer mean by this? Did he 
think of man as like God in soul or in body? It admits of 
no doubt that he meant in soul and body both. Of course 
man’s spiritual characteristics, lis intellect, his capacity for 
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morality and piety, stood in the foreground of the writer’s 
thoughts when he spoke of his being formed after God’s 
image. Bnt the Israelites of old times thought of God, as 
we shall often notice in other stories, as having a body like 
that of a man, and as enthroned above the heavenly sea; nor 
did they consider it impossible to see God. And so, too, our 
writer could think of man as being, even in body, God’s like- 
ness, jnst as a child is the likeness of his father.! 

There are several things in the narrative which do not ac- 
cord with our purer conception of God’s being. We must not 
disguise this fact. If a man of our own time, brought up 
under Christianity, entertained such opinions, we could feel 
bunt small respect for the clearness of his understanding and 
the purity of his religions perceptions. But we must judge 
the writer by the times in which he wrote, and, so judged, he 
stands very high. \ 

All the peoples of antiquity worshipped a nnmber of supe- 
rior beings, and made the powers of nature into gods. At 
first the Israelites, like others, stood upon this level. They, 
too, once recognize the existence, of nnmeronus gods, and 
worshipped the powers of natnre and the heavenly bodies, 
together with a great variety of other objects. It cost them 
much time and great efforts to shake themselves free from 
these ideas, and rise to the belief in one God, who is exalted 
above nature, and can be distinguished from her. Yet in the 
first account of the creation we find this belief. From the 
chastened simplicity of this poetical and childlike description 
of the formation of the universe. a voice falls upon our ear: 
There is one supreme being, whose plan is fulfilled, who mnst 
be adored as the creator, whose work praises its maker. And 
if upon the earth man has dominion over everything that is 
created, and all is subject to him, it is becanse he bears God’s 
image. 

O Lord! how great is thy name upon earth, 
Whilst thou hast revealed thy glory in heaven! 
When I look on thy heaven, the work of thy fingers, 
The moun and the stars thou hast placed thereon, 
Whatis man that thou art mindful of him? 
And the son of man that thou carest for him? | 
Thou hast made him but little less than a deity, 
And hast crowned him with honor and majesty. 
Thou makest him to have dominion over the works of thy hands, 
And thon puttest all things under his feet, 
Small and great cattle together, 
And the beasts of the field also, , 
The birds of the air, and the fish of the sea 


That go by the paths of the seas. 
Lord! how great is thy name above all the world! 2 
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Cuapter II. 
PARADISE. 
Gen. IL. 4-24. 


HE first book of the Bible is generally called by a Greek 
name, Genesis, that is, Origin. Itis the first of a 
eroup of five books called, in Hebrew, the Thorah (that is, the 
Law), and, in Greek, the Pentatench (that is, the book in five 
parts), the writing of which is referred by tradition to Moses, 
since the laws which make up the greater part of it were as- 
cribed to him. We have already told you how little ground 
there is for this tradition, in the Introduction, and by-and-by 
we shall establish the point more fully. 

Now, this book of Genesis comprises a great number of 
legends, all of which take us back to a hoary antiquity, and 
make up akind of preliminary history of Israel. In speaking 
of the earliest generations of mankind, and espeeially of the 
tribal fathers of the Israelites, they give us an insight into 
the modes of thonght of the writers, and on that account are 
very precious contributions to our knowledge of the Israelite 
religion. Besides this, they give us a certain amount of in- 
formation, though of avery vague description, as to the origin 
of the Israelite people and the tribes connected with it. 

The book of Genesis was not written by one man, but was 
put together from works of very different dates; works, too, 
whose anthors by no means all stood upon the same religious 
level. This very chapter will furnish us with illustrations of 
the fact, for immediately after the first account of the creation, 
which we have just examined, a second follows, which by no 
means agrees with it. 

Here, then, is the second account of the ereation : — 

When Yahweh made earth and heaven, no plants were to 
be seen growing upon the earth, and no herbs coming up, for 
as yet he had caused no rain to fall, and there was rot 1 man 
to till the ground. But then a mist rose from the earth, and 
there eame rain out of it, by which all the earth was watered. 
Then Yahweh made the body of a man out of the moistened 
dust of the earth, and blew into his nostrils the breath of life. 
So man became a living being. Yahweh then made a garden 
in the eastern portion of the land of Loveliness (Eden), and 
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there he put the man whom he had formed. Then he made 
all kinds of beautiful fruit trees come up ont of the earth, and 
planted the Tree of Life and the Tree of Knowledge of good 
and evil in the middle of the garden. 

Now. from the land of Loveliness a river flows, which 
waters the garden and then runs off into four branches — 
namely, the Pison, which washes all Havilah, that is India, 
the land where fine gold and spices and precious stones are 
found in such abundance; the Gihon, that is the Nile, which 
runs round all Ethiopia; the Hiddekel, that is the Tigris, 
which flows through Assyria; and the Phrat, or Kuphrates. 

Into this garden Yahweh brought the man, to cultivate 
and watch it. He gave him leave to eat of all the fruit trees, 
except of the Tree of Knowledge of good and evil, for he was 
to die at once if he ate any of its fruit. 

But Yahweh saw that it was not good for the man to be 
alone. and determined to make a being for him similar to 
himself, who might be able to help him. But first he made out 
of the earth all the beasts of the field, as well as the birds, 
and brought them to the man to see what he would call 
them, intending to keep as the name of every living thing 
the word which he used forit. And the nan gave names to all 
the animals, but he did not find one like himself among them. 

Then Yahweh made a deep sleep fall upon the man, and 
when he was buried in this sleep, he took one of his ribs, and, 
having filled up the hole that it made with flesh, he formed a 
woman out of it and brought her to the man. At once he recog- 
nized her as like himself; and, since she was bone of his bone 
and flesh of his flesh, she must, he said, have the name of 
‘‘woman” (the Hebrew word for ‘‘ woman” is derived from 
that for ‘‘man;” as if we were to speak of ‘‘man” and 
‘‘she-man”’), and the bond between man and woman must 
be eloser than any other, even than that which binds the son 
to his parents. 


It is obvious that this account of the creation departs in 
many points from the previous one. In this account the 
earth is at first a dry plain, in the other the world was y 
chaos, covered with water. While in the former accoun 
God first creates the plants, then the animals, and finally 
man, here the succession is quite different, for the plants do 
not grow up until after the man has been made, and the 
garden in the land of Eden has received its occupant before 
the animals are made, while the creation of the woman closes 
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the series. There are other points of difference which we 
shall have to notice when we speak of the sequel of the 
two narratives. Thus, for example, in the first account of 
the creation, grain and herbs are given to man as food from 
tlhe moment of his creation, whereas, according to this writer, 
he only eats fruits at first, and the use of grain for food is 
treated as a consequence of his sin. ‘This narrative is far 
more varied in its coloring, and, therefore, more lively than 
the first, which excels in lofty simplicity. Of Yahweh, who 
makes a man out of clay, and blows the breath of life into his 
nostrils, lays out a garden, and forms a2 woman out of a rib 
of the man, we gain a very different impression from that of 
the God of the first account, who, throned above the sky and 
the clouds, calls everything into being by his creative word. 
Even the idea of man’s being formed out of dust moistened 
by rain, and being made a living being by Yahweh’s breathing 
into him, may seem rather childish in our eyes, but the idea 
of the woman being made out of a rib of the man strikes us 
as almost ludicrons. But, to avoid misunderstanding the 
people of antiquity, we must always bear in mind their love 
of clothing their thoughts in tangible forms. This repre- 
sentation, like so many others, is symbolical. The ribs le in 
a man’s side, and so the story that woman was formed ont of 
a rib of man signifies that she onght to stand by his side. It 
is, therefore, a part of the same whole as the words which are 
put into the man’s mouth when he sees the woman, in which 
“he expresses the closeness of the marriage tie. 

While the writer of the first account places the creation of 
mankind on the sixth day, without saying how many men 
were created or where they lived, here we have a detailed 
statement on these points. It is trne that the writer does not 
say in so many words that all mankind are descended from a 
single pair, and indeed he soon forgets altogether, as we shall 
see by-and-by, that, according to his account, there were only 
two human beings upon the earth; but he only tells us about 
a single man and a single woman, and gives us detailed infor- 
JUmation as to the place of their abode. ‘This was the Jand of 
Eden, between the four rivers that rise out of a single stream 
flowing through Eden, all of which he mentions by name. 
Two of these can be pointed out with certainty, namely the 
Euphrates and the Tigris; nor is it ditticult to recognize the 
Nile in the Gihon, which washes the land of Cush, that is 
Ethiopia; and even the first, the Pison, is indicated with 
sufficient clearness by the farther statement that it flows round 
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the region of gold, that is India, from which it appears that 
the writer had either the Indus or the Ganges in his mind. It 
will be useless to look in the maps, however, for any place 
where these four rivers rise out of a single stream, and we 
must forgive the ancient Israelites for not being very well up 
in geography, and for imagining that the sources of one of the 
Indian rivers and of the Nile were to be found close by those 
_ of the Euphrates and the Tigris, for they had no maps in those 
days, and were almost entirely without the means of forming 
a correct idea of the position of the various countries of the 
world. But itis evident whereabouts the writer looks for the 
eradle of our race, namely in central Asia, on the table-lands 
of Armenia. There are other ancient legends of the Israelites 
which allude to these regions, from which they originally eame. 

It is worth noticing that one of the Persian accounts of the 
creation has eertain points of similarity with this Israelite 
story; in the deseription of a pleasure garden, for instanee, 
the position of which is defined by mentioning the rivers near 
it, and agrees with that of Eden. This has made some people 


think that the ancestors of the Israelites and the tribes re- - 


lated to them onee lived with the aneestors of the Persians, at 
the foot of Mount Caucasus, and that there one and the same 
eosmogony was current amongst them all, but that when the 
tribes had separated from each other it gradually got so much 
altered that the stories made out of it only just betray their 
common origin in one or two features. This is quite eon- 
eeivable ; but it is also possible that when the Israelites eame 


into contact with the Syrians and Assyrians they picked up a , 


certain cosmogony from them, and that the writer of this nar- 
rative worked it up in accordance with his own ideas, and gave 
an Israelite tinge to the story. This opinion is supported by 
a certain trait in the narrative which is altogether un-Israelite, 
as we shall see when speaking of what follows. 

The picture of the condition in which, aceording to this 
writer, the first human beings lived, is a matter of greater 
interest to us than the fixing of the site of their abode. They 
lived in a garden in the land of Loveliness. In the middle of 
this garden stood a tree — the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil. As yet they had not eaten of its fruit, and they 
were even forbidden to taste it. So they were not morally 
and religiously developed human beings, for so far from bear- 
ing themselves bravely in the good fight — the fight against 
sensnality — to say nothing of having gained the victory, they 
had not as yet so much as entered upon such a contest at all. 
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So they were happy in their ignorance. The Apostle Pat 
thoroughly understood the old story of Paradise when he saic 
that in contrast to Jesus, whom he called the second Adan 
the first Adam was earthly, sensnal. The golden age, there 
fore, or rather the golden day, with which the history of mar 
kind begins, was a state of ignorance and innocence, soo 
succeeded by strife, by sin, by misery. 

Each one of us has lived in a paradise like this ; for as lon 
as we were children we were ignorant, and, therefore, innocent 
There is something so pure and sweet in this condition that 
is easy to understand why Jesus loved and blessed the childrex 
But the careless joy of ignorance which falls to the lot of 
child soon passes by, for it learns before long what duty means 
Its parents strive to teach it what is good and what is bad 
and, as soon as it has eaten of the tree of this knowledge, it 
paradise is lost. 


CuarptTer III. 
PARADISE LOST 
Grn. II. 25-III. 


HE same writer whose work we have just been co1 
sidering continues his narrative as follows, and tells t 

how paradise was lost, ehiefly through the guilt of the woman 
Happy in their childlike condition and their ignorance tl 
man and his wife lived in paradise. They went entirel 
naked, but with no sense of shaine, and did not eat of tk 
tree that stood in the middle of the garden for fear of tl 
threat that they would die at once if they did so. But or 
of the beasts of the field that Yahweh had made was clever 
than any of the others; it was the serpent. It knew tl 
secret thought of the Creator, and betrayed it to the womai 
For one day it said to her: ‘‘ Has not God forbidden you 1 
eat of some of these trees?” ‘To which the woman answerec 
‘¢ We may eat of all the trees except the one that stands | 
the middle of the garden, for if we so much as touch that o1 
—so God told us — we shall die.” But the serpent repliec 
*« That is not true. God knows very well that if you eat « 
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it, your eyes will be opened and you will attain to the knowledge 
of good and evil, and that will make you like God.” Shaken 
in her trust in Yahweh by these words, the woman went to 
examine the tree more narrowly, and since the fruit had a 
beautiful and delicious appearance, her heart soon went after 
her eyes. She gathered, she ate, and gave some of it to 
her husband as well, and he followed her example. 

Now it appeared that the serpent had spoken the truth, for 
hardly had they eaten of the forbidden fruit, when their eyes 
were opened, and they began to be ashamed of their naked- 
ness, which they tried at once to cover, as best they could, 
with fig leaves fastened together. 

But when, as the sun went down and the evening breeze 
began to blow,’ they heard Yahweh, who was walking in the 
garden, drawing near to them, they were ashamed of their 
insufficient clothing, so they hid themselves among the trees 
to escape being seen by him in such a state. But Yahweh 
called to the man: ‘‘ Where are yon?” The answer was that 
he had hidden himself because he was ashamed of his naked- 
ness. Then Yahweh replied: ‘* Who enlightened you so 
much that you are ashamed of that? Have you eaten of that 
tree which I forbade you to use for food?” ‘‘ Yes,” answered 
the man, ‘‘ the woman that you gave me offered me some of 
it. That is how it was.” On this, Yahweh spoke to the 
woman; ‘* What is this that you have done?” She answered 
in her turn that the serpent had tempted her to eat the fruit. 
Then Yahweh turned his wrath upun the serpent: ‘* A curse 
upon you,” said he. ‘‘I will degrade you below all the cattle 
and all the beasts of the field. Henceforth you shall creep 
upon your belly, and lick up the dust all your life long. And 
[ will wake up enmity between you and the woman, hetweeu 
your offspring and hers. Men shall try to stamp on your 
head, and you to bite them in the heel.” Nor did the woman 
escape her punishment; she was to bear children, and bring 
them into the world with pain; and while she felt herself 
strongly drawn towards the man, he was to be her master. 
Then God said to the man: ‘* Because you allowed yourself to 
be tempted by your wife to disobey my commandment, the 
earth shall be cursed for your sake. It shall bring forth 
thorns and thistles for you; and, meanwhile, instead of 
living, as you have done hitherto, on the fruits of trees, you 
shall henceforth eat grain and potherbs, which you will have 
to wring from the earth by the sweat of your brow, until you 
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pay the debt of nature, for dust you are, and to dust you 
shall return again.” 

Then Yahweh, to enable the man and woman to come into 
sight again, gave them a covering of the hides of beasts, by 
which the whole body was clothed, instead of their fig-leaf 
aprons... But there was still one thing which Yahweh feared. 
‘¢ See!” he said to the divine beings around him, ‘*‘ in knowl- 
edge of good and evil man has become as one of us. Now, 
if he goes a step further and stretches out his hand to the 
Tree of Life and eats of it, then he will be altogether like 
us.” So Yahweh drove man out of the garden of Eden to 
cultivate the soil ont of which he was made, and stationed the 
cherubs with a glittering sword at the entrance of the garden 
to guard the approach to the tree of lie. 


- If there is one Bible story more than another that has 
suffered from the «rtificial efforts of commentators, and been 
dismembered and distorted by them till it is hardly recogniz- 
able, it is this story of paradise. ‘Treading in the steps of 
the Apostle Paul,’ but going much turther than he did, the 
teachers ot the Christian Church have run up a whole block 
of doctrinal edifices on the basis of this story. ‘They have 
taken it as history, and have supposed it to state that Adam 
and his wife were created in absolute holiness, that they were 
perfect in body, healthy and free from pain and violent pas- 
sions, and that their souls in like manner were endowed with 
perfect knowledge of God, with the power of loving him, and 
with immortality. But they allowed themselves — and it was 
supposed that this too was written in the ancient document — 
to be tempted by the Devil, and so all kinds of disasters fell 
to their lot, amongst others death, and inability to know or to 
serve God. This corruption passed down to all their descend- 
ants, who are therefore guilty before God. ‘This is called 
original sin. 

Not a word of all this is to be found in our story. We 
have seen already that the first human beings, according to 
this description, were not perfect, since they did not even 
know the difference between good and evil. Moreover, a 
serpent does no doubt appear in it, but not a devil. Nothing 
is said of a fall, but only of progress. And, so far from 
death being represented as tlie consequence of the sin of the 
first man and woman, Yahweh dreads, even after their tres- 
pass, that their presumption may sometime tempt them to lay 
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their hand upon the tree of life. According fo the write, 
then, they were not immortal before their sin, and did ncé 
become so after it. 

Let us try to understand the legend of paradise. 

The story about the loss of paradise is not altogether orig- 
inal. Certain traits in it appear in similar legends amongst 
various peoples, so as to make it probable that one and the 
same story lay at the foundation of all these sagas. Hence, 
doubtless, our writer borrowed, amongst other things, his 
representation of the monsters called cherubs, winged creat- 
ures in the shape of animals, griffins, which serve as the 
gnardians of a treasure; for, as ‘‘ cherub” is not a word of 
Hebrew origin, the whole idea is, in all probability, derived 
from elsewhere. We do not know how the original story ran. 
But the comparison of other versions of it, for instance that 


) 


of the Persians, is instructive. ‘* Mashia and Mashianeh ”™ 


(that is ‘‘ man and woman” ), so we are told by one of them, 
‘s were created in holiness, and had received commandment 
from the supreme God, Ahura, to cherish good thoughts, to 
speak good words, to do good deeds, and not to sacrifice to 
the evil spirits. But after some time their thoughts were 
polluted by the Evil One, and they began to worship him. 
After that they wandered about for thirty days without food 
and in black clothes, and then they canght a white goat and 
drank some of its milk. ‘This sin was followed by a still 
greater one, the eating of flesh, and then by another still 
heavier yet, for when they had discovered iron they felled 
trees. At last they worshipped the evil spirits.” 

From this story we can ascertain the moral standpoint of 
this Persian writer, in whose eyes drinking milk, eating flesh, 
and felling trees were just as much sins as idolatry. In the 
same way, from the Israelite story of paradise, we gain an 
insight into the ideas of its writer. We shall see presently 
that all the Israelites did not agree with him. 

The story is an attempt to explain the conditions under 
which the writer saw mankind existing. He noticed round 
about him certain mysterious facts. In the animal creation, 
his eye fell upon that wonderful creature, the serpent, that 
goes hissing about on its belly, that animal of which man is 
the mortal enemy, and against the insidious attacks of whicli 
he must always be on his guard, although —for in the land 
of the Jews there were no poisonous or gigantic serpents — 
he can easily overcome it. That creature, thought the Israel- 
ite writer, is apparently under a curse, and he asked: How 
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has it brought this curse upon itself? Then he was struck by 
the sad lot of woman. That she could only taste a mother’s 
joys at the price of so much pain excited his pity. But his 
sympathy was most strongly roused when he saw how she 
longed for the marriage bond, although it made her nothing 
but the slave of her husband. But even he was not happy. 
It was, in the East especially, a hard task to force her fruits 
from the earth. Why is this so? asked our writer. Why do 
so many weeds grow as to make the hnosbandman’s task a 
burden ? 

He looked for the answer to these questions, and he thought 
he had found it in the supposition that the deity, angry with 
the serpent and mankind, had laid these woes upon them to 
punish them for their trespasses. The sin which had drawn 
all these evils npon mankind was the search for knowledge. 
The state of nature was far more simple and happy than the 
present condition of man. The infant danced naked in its 
mother’s lap, with no sense of shame. Some peoples knew no 
clothing, others were content with a scanty covering. This 
condition of innocence was indeed lower in the writer’s opin- 
iou than that in which man existed when possessed of moral 
knowledge and cultivation, but yet it was really happier. 
God surely had not intended that man should grow ont of it. 
Why had not he been content with his humbler position? 
Why had he not left the knowledge of good and evil to God, to 
whom it belongs? Alas! man had striven after things too high 
for him, and he had actually reached that higher point, but only 
at the price of his own peace. His higher dignity had brought 
pain with it. Much sorrow accompanied the gathering of wis- 
dom.* So the paradise of the childlike state was lost and gone. 


In the description of the confusion of the man and woman 
as they stand ashamed — he throwing the blame upon her and 
she upon the serpent—great knowledge of human nature is 
displayed, and great talent in reproducing what has been 
observed. There is a fine point in the man’s excuse: I was 
tempted by the woman ‘‘ that you gave me,” —as if he 
intended to make Yahweh partly responsible for the trespass. 

But in other respects, and very important ones too, our 


| writer docs not stand high. In the first place, as we have 


already noticed,” his conception of Yahweh is defective. We 
must add a few words to what has been said on this subject 
already. Yahweh’s walking in the garden, and clothing man 
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in the garments made from the hides of beasts, are only such 
actions as we saw him doing in the former story, at the crea- 
tion of man. We do not expect any one who makes such a 
representation of his god to think of him as the only god; 
and, indeed, our writer does not so think of him. 

Strictly speaking, this follows from the use of a partieular 
divine name. For, if there is only one god, why should we 
give him a proper uaine? As long as there was only one 
man, he was called ‘‘ the man,” as is the case all through this 
story, even after the woman has becn created; and it is not 
till afterwards, when other men are spoken of as well, that the 
name, ‘‘man,” is used as a proper name, Adam. So every 
one who recognizes only one god calls him God, and nothing 
else. It is true that the Israelites who had risen above the 
standpoint of polytheism, and recognized no other God but 
Yahweh, long continued to use this name ; but this only shows 
the influence of the old custom of language. Our writer, on 
the other hand, unmistakably recognizes the existence of many 
gods; for he makes Yahweh say, ‘‘ See, the man is become 
as one. of us, knowing good and evil;” and so he evidently 
implies the existence of other similar beings, to whom he 
attributes immortality and insight into the difference between 
good and evil. Yahweh, then, was, in his eyes, the god of 
gods, indeed, but not the only god. 

But there are other things to notice in this story besides 
the fact that the writer thinks of his Yahweh under a human 
form and only as one of the gods. These are to a great extent 
mistakes of the intellect; but it shocks us more to find that 
he ascribes very ignoble dispositions to Yahweh. For we 
cannot conceal the fact that the serpent, when speaking to 
the woman, tells nothing but the truth. Yahweh had really 
deceived the man and woman when he threatened them with 
death if they ate of the tree of knowledge. Not death, but 
the gift of distinguishing evil from good, by which they were 
made like to God, was the result of their tasting this fruit. 
Yahweh evidently kept them off this tree from jealousy, and 
he drove them out of the garden because he was afraid that 
by eating of the Tree of Life as well, they would become 
altogether like the gods. Now this idea, that the gods are 
jealous of the men who aspire to a share in their privileges, is 
found elsewhere, in some of the Greek writers for instance ; 
but it certainly is not worthy of God. 

Our writer thought with the prophet Michah,’ that to be 
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righteous and to walk humbly with his God was man’s voca- 
tion. He could have repeated the words of the poet," — 


Lord! I am not proud hearted, 

And mine eyes are not lifted in pride; 

I have not conversed with things too high and too wonderful for me 
Truly, I have brought my soul to rest and quietness: 

As a weaned child, without desire, lies on his mother’s breast, 

So my soul is passionless in me. 


And certainly there is something enviable in this rest of the 
soul. Nay, it may even be the glorious reward of the con- 
quest over the earthly inclinations, and the subjection of our 
desires to the will of God. But there is also a humility of 
disposition, a freedom from passion, which is bought at far 
too dear a price, and springs from an mnhallowed source. 
For if we do not long to go onward, —if we do not strain all 
our powers in the struggle for knowledge and blessedness, — 
if we allow needless ignorance and misery to exist in ourselves 
or in others,—then this contentment is the fruit, not of 
humility, but of idleness, which brings moral death in its train. 
The psalm of submission must be no lullaby. 

It was not unnatural for an Israelite who saw how many 
woes, how hard a struggle fell to the lot of man, saw too that 
they were the result of the pressing claims of society, and that 
wants were increased by civilization, to look back sometimes 
with a kind of homesickness towards the state of nature in 
which men did not feel these wants and life was simpler. 
Any one who knows something of life can understand this 
well enough, for sometimes it is very weary work. We agree 
with the poet of the story of paradise, as he perceives and 
describes how the raising of man’s rank brings with it a 
greater task to perform, and how he has to pay a heavy price 
for his noble privilege of being like God, and knowing good 
from evil. Bnt we can by no means allow with him that this 
is contrary to the will of God. No, we are more at one with 
the poets of the first chapter of Genesis and of the eighth 
Psalm, who glory in the thought that God has made man after 
his image, has crowned him with glory, and has theretore given 
him dominion over all creation. 

And so, however swect that murmuring song may sound, 
‘‘{ have brought my soul to rest and quietness,” the rousing 
war-ery of the sons of God rings hack upon our ears: ‘* No 
rest for us! work, scarcli, learn, for that alone is lite!” 

The state of innocence is lost, the state of simplicity and 
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ignorance. We are no longer children. Arve we to mourn 
over it? No. This condition cannot and must not last. But, 
whenever, as stained by many a sin and broken by many 
a sorrow we pursue our way, the state of childhood seems 
enviable in our eyes, then let us listen to the words of him 
who urges us indeed to become children once more,' but, also, 
1o be perfect even as God is perfect.” 


CuHaPpTer IV. 
CAIN AND HIS POSTERITY. 


Gen. IV. 


BU though paradise was lost —so we are told by the 
same writer —the first human pair stiil dwelt in the 
land of Eden. It soon appeared that the man had good 
reason to call his wife Eve, that is the dife-waker, for she 
presented him with two sons, the elder of whom she called 
Cain, that is, the gained, ‘‘ for,” said she, ‘‘ with Yahweh’s 
help, I have gained a son, aman.” The second was called 
Abel, that is, evanescence. The younger chose the shep- 
herd’s life, while Cain became a husbandman. Once on a 
time they both determined to bring some of their posses- 
sions as an offering to Yahweh. ‘They gave of the produce 
of their labor, — Cain of the fruits of the field, Abel of the 
first-born of his sheep and goats, especially the fat of these 
animals; and with this last offering Yahweh was pleased, 
but not with that of Cain. We are not told how this fact 
was made known to the two sacrificers, but the idea probably 
is that Yahweh, who was with them in person, told it to 
them by word of mouth. Now, Cain could not endure being 
placed below his brother; and his snilen countenance, fixed 
on the ground, betrayed clearly enough how he was eaten 
up by anger. So Yahweh came to give him a warning. 
‘‘Cain,” said he, ‘‘why do you hang down your head in 
anger? Can you not lift up your face boldly if you do well?® 
But be careful! If you enter upon the crooked way, sin 
lies in wait for you, as a beast of prey crouching at the door 
of your honse; but you must master it.” Cain, however, 
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far from attending to this good advice, dogged the footsteps 
of his brother,' and as soon as ever they were in the field 
together, struck him dead. ; 

Then Yahweh came again to Cain and asked: ‘‘ Where is 
Abel, your brother?” And Cain answered: ‘I don’t know. 
Am I my brother’s keeper?” But Yahweh replied: ‘* What 
have you done? The blood of your brother cries to me from 
out of the ground. Now, listen: Be thon cursed, and cast out 
from the land whieh has opened its mouth to take up the 
brother’s blood which you have spilt. When you work upon 
it, it shall not put forth its strength to serve you. For you 
it shall be unfruitful, and so you shall roam and wander up 
and down the earth.” 

Then Cain, terrified by this curse, eried out: ‘The pun- 
ishment is too hard to bear! See, you have banished me 
from this land, and will never think of me again; and likely 
enough as I roam and wander over the earth, any one that 
happens to meet me will kill me.” But Yahweh answered 
him: ‘¢ Yes! but to avert that danger, Cain shall be avenged 
sevenfold.” Moreover, to proteet him as far as possible, 
Yahweh fixed upon a sign by which any one who was about 
to raise his hand against Cain should be warned. 

As soon as his sentenee was pronounced he left Eden, 
where Yahweh dwelt, and, after journeying eastwards, settled 
in the land of wandering (Nod). ‘There his wife presented 
him with a son, after whom he ealled the town which he 
founded Enoch. Enoeh had a son Irad, and Irad a son 
Mehujael, who was the father of Methusael and the grand- 
father of Lamech. 

Now Lamech took two wives, called Adah and Zillah, 
whose children were very celebrated men. Adab’s sons were 
Jabal and Juhal, the first of whom instituted the wandering 
shepherd life, while the second was the discoverer of various 
musical instruments, sueh as the lyre and the pipe. Zillah 
gave )irth to Tuhal-cain, the copper and iron smith, and 
his sister, Naamah. 

Then Lamech, prond of bis metal weapons, said to his 
wives : — 

Adah and Zillah! hear my voice, 

Ye wives of Lamech hearken to my speech! 
Truly I slew a man for a wound, 

And a lad for « stripe he had given me! 


If Cain is avenged sevenfold, 
Then Lamech seven and seventy. 
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After Abel’s death, and Cain’s banishment from Eden, 
Eve had a third son there, and she gave him the name of 
Seth, that is the given, ‘* because,” said she, ‘‘ God has given 
me a compensation for Abel.” Seth’s son was called Enos, 
and in his days the worship of Yahweh began. 


This story is not only from the same hand as the previous 
- une, but is so closely connected with it that the same idea 
plays a chief part in both. As we have seen, the writer of 
the story of paradise considered the state of nature, that is, 
the condition of ignorance and of the innocence which goes 
along with it, as the state of man which God willed, and he 
explained man’s struggle for something higher as a conse- 
quence of sin. In the story of Cain and his posterity he 
worked out this notion further. He pointed out the progress 
made hv men in every direction; how they had invented 
musical instruments and discovered the art of forging copper 
and iron; how towns had been built by them, and the wan- 
dering shepherd life established too. But what men had 
invented all this? The Cainites, the posterity of the mur- 
derer of his brother, the exiles from Eden, where the worship 
of Yahweh was not introduced till their connection with that 
land of paradise had been severed. And what advantage 
had this progress of the Cainites brought with it? What 
fruit had they gathered from this art of bending the hard 
metals into the form that pleased them? None. Surely it 
had taught them how to make a sword, and to tip their 
alrows and spears? Yes; and the discovery made them all 
the more savage and overweening. Strong in the possession 
of copper and iron, Lamech could swear sevenfold ven- 
geance on any oue who should kill him, for his sons would 
avenge him. And woe to the man who wounded him, for 
even that offence would meet the penalty of death! That 
is what comes of all ‘this progress and knowledge, thought 
the writer. Such was the course of man after the loss of his 
innocence. ‘The history of Adam’s eldest son and of his 
race begins with a murder and ends with a wild song of 
vengeance. 

This is the main idea of the story which we sare now to 
examine in detail. It would be an important addition 10 
our knowledge of antiquity if we knew the source from which 
the writer took the names with which he connected the 
various inventions of which he speaks, and the original 
meaning of these names, which are met with in the following 
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story in quite a different order. The writer treats them as 
men, but it does not follow that that is what they really were. 

If asked: What else can they have been? we might 
answer: Perhaps they were the names of gods, to whose 
teaching the origin of these ocenpations or the knowledge of 
these arts was ascribed. This is not unlikely. Several of 
the names are to be found amongst other nations as well as 
amongst the Israelites. Thus Jabal is a good deal like the 
name of the Greek and Roman god, Apol(Jo), and Tnbal- 
cain is the Hebrew pronunciation of the name pronounced 
Vulcan by the Romans, and nsed by them for the smith of 
the gods; while Set was an Egyptian god. Moreover, it 
quite agrees with the ancient nsage, which we find among 
all kinds of nations, to attribute the earliest discoveries and 
inventions, and everything that brought about a great change 
in human life, to the immediate revelation of a deity. No 
wonder! Who first built a town it was surely impossible 
to say; for necessity must gradually have forced people to 
hedge or wall-in their dwelling-places as a defence against 
their enemies, whether beasts or men. Gradually some of 
them wonld begin to wander round about to look for pastures 
tor the beasts which they had tamed and used as domestic 
animals. The possibility of producing various sonnds by 
striking or blowing npon strings under tension, and upon the 
horus of animals or lengths of reed, was certainly often 
noticed before, step by step, man learned to make musical 
instruments. ‘The case is the same with forging. Since it is 
natnral to men who are at a low stage of development, and 
have not been accustomed to think much, to deify all the 
powers and gifts of nature, and.cven individual objects, it is 
not unnatural that they should worship a god ‘‘ Copper- 
smith,” or ‘‘ Shepherd-life,” or ‘+ City-building.” And it is 
very natural that they shonld attribute to the revelation of 
the Sun, or of some other god, their Knowledge of all kinds 
of useful arts. 

We ought, however, to be very cautious in venturing upon 
guesses such as these; for it is almost like groping about 
in the dark to speak of such ancient times, and the thonghts 
of the men who lived in them. ‘There are many other ways 
in which these names may have become connected with such 
inventions and social changes. They may have been names 
ot men or tribes which were afterwards deified by certain 
peoples. We must be all the more cautious, as the meaning 
of the names is generally unknown to us, nor can we even 
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say from what langnage they are derived. The writer cer- 
tainly gives us translations of several of them, but ther rest 
apparently upon nothing but conjecture, for Seth csnnot 
really mean ‘‘the given,” nor Cain, ‘‘the obtained.” On 
the other hand, the names Abel and Nod, as well as Adam, 
Eve and Eden, are pure Hebrew words, and were prubably 
invented by the writer himself. The Israelites were certainly 
no masters of the art of translating foreign names, whether 
they had come down to them from former days, or had been 
transplanted from other lands. None of the translations, 
which appear in great numbers in the book of Genesis and 
elsewhere, hive any value, except in so far as they show 
us what the w-iters thonght about the names in question. 
In future we shall not notice the incorrectness of their der- 
ivations, except when there is some important reason for 
doing so. 

However much we should like to know the origin and the 
meaning of these names, and the way in which they came to 
the knowledge of our writer, we must be content to give the 
question up; and fortunately onr ignorance does not prevent 
our reading the writer’s heart, for whatever may have been 
the original meaning of these names, it is evident that in 
his eyes they were simply the names of men. As’ we are 
not considering a historical record, we need not stop to ask 
such questions as, ‘‘ How did Cain come by a wife?” ‘‘ How 
can he have been afraid that people would kill him, when as 
yet there were none?” ‘* Howcan he have bnilt a city, when 
he had only onc son?” We mnst examine the writer’s ideas 
about the god he worshipped, about his will, and the way in 
which: he revealed it. 


As a matter of course we find the same narrow conception 
of Yahweh here that we noticed in the story of paradise. It 
is not, indeed, expressly stated that the reason why Yahweh 
preferred Abel’s present to Cain’s was, that the one bronght 
him a sacrifice of flesh, while the other only consecrated 
fruits of the field to him. It is possible that the writer had 
that higher conception of what constitutes the value of a 
sacrifice, which led one of the Christians of the time of the 
* Apostles to explain that Abel brought a better sacrifice than 
Cain’s by faith.’ This is possible, for the idea was familiar 
to some of the Israelites; but it is not likely. At least the 
account of Yahweh’s acceptance of the one sacrifice and rejec- 
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tion of the other follows so close upon the mention of the 
nature of the gifts that the difference between them really 
seems to have been taken into account in the sentence; nor 
did the Israelites ever offer a sacrifice of grain or anything 
of that kind, except when they had not an animal to give.’ 
But, however this may be, we see that his conception of his 
god was not very exalted, from Yahweh’s giving immediate 
expression to his approval or disapproval of the sacrifices 
offered him, and holding a conversation with Cain, and still 
more from the fact that he lives in Eden only, so that an 
exile from that land can no longer share his protection. 
Equally childlike is the writer’s idea of nature. She feels 
for man, and is angry with his sin. No doubt, as we read 
in the story that the voice of the blood spilt by a brother's 
hand cries out for vengeance, and that the ground which 
has drunk it up retuses to bear fruit for the murderer, we 
are inclined to consider these expressions as metaphorical, 
and to regard them as poetical forms of speech. So, in 
exalted style, we too speak of a sin ‘‘ which cries to heaven,” 
and say that things are ‘‘ enough to make the angels weep.” 
Such expressions are figurative; but, when they were first 
used, they were figurative only in a very different sense from 
that in which they are so now. ‘To us they are metaphorical, 
but to the men of primeval times they were a full expression 
of the truth. In those days fnll grown people thought, as 
children do still, that everything was alive. Their idea was 
that blood literally cried out for vengeance, and that the earth 
itself punished the murderer. How could Yahweh have 
known that Cain had slain his brother, if his blood had not 
revealed it? Hence the popular belief, not uncommon among 
the Israelites and others, that when innocent blood was spilt, 
it cried for vengeance louder if it remained uncovered, than 
if it had sunk into the ground and was hidden by earth. 
But, however childlike we may consider the writer’s ideas 
of nature and of Yahweh’s character, they did not prevent 
his feeling the deepest reverence for his god, and ascribing 
great power to him. Why was such a barbarous law of 
vengeance gbserved. among the Cainites? Why must a 
murder be avenged amongst them sevenfold? ‘The answer 
he gives to this question is very clear. In the land of the 
Cainites, the land of Wandering, Yahweh did not dwell. 
Cain was withdrawn from his eye. In consequence, there 
was less security there, and human life was in greater danger 
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than in the place where Yaliwch dwelt, and could protect his 
favorites. It is true that although Yahweh did not follow 
Cain into the land of exile, yet he exercised some power 
‘even there. For there, too, he appointed signs; there, too, 
the leaves rustled ominously, or the light of the sun was 
reddened, or a night-bird gave a threatening screech, when 
any one would raise his hand against the life of a fellow nian. 
But, as Yahweh could not prevent the murder there, the law 
of vengeance must be made all the fiercer. 

A lively gratitude for his privileges as an Israclite evi- 
dently filled the soul of this writer. For in mentioning the 
cruel customs of those outside Eden, within which land alone 
were prayers to Yahweh offered, he was doubtless quite aware 
that this bloody law of vengeance did actually exist among 
the peoples who lived outside Canaan. In his estimation, 
Canaan was an Eden; it is true that Paradise was lost, and 
even there the earth bore thorns and thistles, but yet it was 
well with those in the holy land. There the just and gentle 
law of compensation was acknowledged. There the rule, 
‘* Kye for eye, stripe for stripe,” was observed, and no further 
punishment was inflicted on the evil doer. Outside Canaan, 
on the other hand, among hordes of barbarians, this limita- 
tion of vengeance did not exist; there, if the injured one 
were strong enough, a sevenfold payment of the debt was 
sometimes exacted. For this milder law of punishment, 
Israel] was indebted to his god, who was honored in Canaan 
alone. Where Yahweh did not rule, a savage code of laws 
was necessary for the protection of human life. 


In his views of social life, our writer cannot be acquitted 
of one-sidedness. We may, perhaps, consider him a man of 
old-fashioned views, looking with suspicion on all progress in 
arts and sciences, and turning with a kind of home-sickness 
towards a simpler mode of life. He seems to have thought 
that this style of life existed chiefly among the inhabitants of 
villages, as he finds a place both for the wandering life of the 
shepherd tribes and the building of cities among the practices 
introduced by the exiles from Eden, the descendants of the 
- murderer of his brother. He was certainly a townsman 
therefore, for any one who is acquainted with the country 
knows very well that there is just os much immorality there 
as there is in the towns. Moreover, our writer believed that 
a greater purity and simplicity than characterized life in his 
days had been the portion of the earliest generations of man- 
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kind, but had been lost by the development of arts and 
sciences. Was he right in this opinion? Was the old state 
of society really the best? Surely not. It is not easy for 
us, why have known from infancy so many means of sustain- 
ing life and giving it a grace, altogether to transport ourselves 
to the pusition of men of the earliest ages, when it was con- 
sidered a new idea, quite a valuable discovery, to throw a 
wall round a few houses that stood near together; when the 
use of copper and iron was as yet nnknown, and there were 
no musical instruments, not even a shepherd’s pipe or an ox- 
horn. But ancient and modern travellers have certainly told 
us enough of the life of the races who are still at this low 
stage of development, and the diligence of antiquaries has 
certainly made out enough from the remains of the dwellings, 
weapons, food, furniture and tombs of the men of prehistoric 
times, to prevent our wishing their days to come back again 
to us. 

The earliest period from which sufficient remains have as 
yet been discovered to enable us to form any idea of human 
life at the time, is called the Age of Stone, because wood and 
stone were the only substances then known, out of which 
implements could be made. Next came the Age of Bronze, 
in which this mixture of tin and copper was used to make 
implements, weapons, musical instruments and ornaments. 
Finally, the Age of Iron succeeded. It is easy to imagine 
how much toil it must have cost the men of this Age of Stone, 
or even of Bronze, to make their houses and boats. Even in 
the Age of Stone, it is true, many arts were practised, both 
in our quarter of the globe and elsewhere. Enough was 
known to enable people to construct regular villages upon 
stakes in the middle of lakes; they cultivated the soil, and 
kept great flocks and herds; nay, even at that early age, the 
art of weaving and plaiting was understood, and a bartering 
trade was carried on with distant tribes. But, for all that, 
they must often have felt a pinching want of the necessaries of 
daily life. No doubt the population of the different countries 
was thin, the mortality very high, and life utterly coimfortless. 

With the discovery of the art of forging iron, a new path 
of progress was opened up. As man’s resources increased, 
he was better aud better able to work out his destiny, and 
become the lord of nature. Life grew richer und fuller, less 
monotonous aud more interesting. As better means were 
discovered for forcing nature to yield her treasures, people 
were enabled to live together in ever greater numbers. It is 
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true that the instruments of destruction, so often turned by 
men against each other, became more terrible, and their 
mutual conflicts therefore bloodier; but, on the other hand, 
this very fact drove them to come to some mutual under- 
standing, to found states and to make laws. 

It cannot be denied that music, for instance, often causes 
mischief, that it is often nsed to rouse impure ideas, that the 
multiplication of the means of enjoyment, of whieh this is 
but one, has often been a snare to mankind. But are we, 
therefore, to wish that time back again when men were so 
ineapable and uncultivated as still to be nnable to practise 
any of the arts? Just as if these arts could not raise holy 
as well as evil thoughts ! 

Everything can be abused ; nay, everything is abused. But 
the fact that God’s gifts are often applied to a bad purpose 
must not tempt us to declare that they are the fruits of sin. 

So the writer of the story of the Cainites is altogether wrong, 
when he brands social progress as the source of moral degra- 
dation. ‘Those who ranked the first discoverers among the 
gods were nearer the mark than he; for it is in trath God’s 
will that mankind should raise themselves out of the state of 
ignorance, that is of barbarism. Progress in science and art 
is not indeed the highest of which man is capable, and it may 
be coupled with growing immorality ; but, for all that, it is a 
good gift, and he that works earnestly for its sake does some- 
thing towards increasing human happiness, and, in so far, is 
doing the will of God. Culture, indeed, is not devoutness, 
but still less is the absence of culture. Science and art alone 
do not make a man all that he ought to be, but ignorance and 
insensibility to what is beautiful are surely no quickeners of 
piety, but are great blemishes on the character of any man, 
and are often ruinous in their effects. 

But, however one-sided may be the view of life which our 
writer takes, there is something in his one-sidedness which 
makes us respect him. For his reason for looking so unfa- 
vorably upon social progress is, that he sees a danger to 
morality in it. He objects both to life in cities and to life in 
tents ; to the first, no doubt, because of the greater luxury 
which generally accompanies it; to the last, because of the 
rudeness and fierceness of the wandering tribes. He curses 
the invention of iron-founding, for the warrior, emboldened 
‘by the possession of a sword, has small respect for human 
life. Music is an unholy thing to him, for are not drinking 
bouts graced by it? Although these views are mistaken, yet 
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they show that a deep moral feeling filled the writer. Horr 
of sin, of luxury, and of cruelty dictate his words, and he 
drawn towards simplicity and purity of life. _ 

He has a quick eye, too, in tracing the first movements ¢ 
sin in the heart of man. His Cain is drawn by the hand of 
master. Jealousy makes him cast down his sullen count 
nance ; for the man whose heart is not right cannot look tl 
world in the face. This evil disposition is not checked. Si 
leaps upon him. He becomes a murderer. He gives a surl 
answer when he is questioned by God about what he had done 
just as we always notice, both with children and grown-up pec 
ple, that when they have anything on their conscience whic 
disturbs their peace of mind, but for which they are not pen 
tent, they try to carry it off with a bullying air, as if the 
intended to shout down God and man, just as they try t 
silence their own conscience. ‘‘I don’t know where m 
brother is. Am I my brother’s keeper?” So speaks th 
murderer, but as soon as he hears his sentence, his audacit 
breaks down and is succeeded by the utmost terror. No wor 
der! Hissin cries to heaven. The earth accuses him. Abel 
blood still speaks, even after he has been murdered, an 
cries out, ‘‘ Vengeance!! Vengeance on the murderer of hi 
brother!” And he goes forth upon his wanderings, bereft o 
God’s guidance, and becomes the father of a godless offspring 
whose posterity is ever more and more godless yet. So miser 
treads upon the heel of sin. In Eden, meanwhile, the place 
of the murderer and his victim are filled again, and befor 
long Yahweh is worshipped there, though the murderev’s rac 
has forfeited his blessings. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE PATRIARCHS BEFORE THE FLOOD. 
GEN. V. 


HE story of the Cainites is followed in the book of Ger 

esis by a family tree, drawn up by the same writer wh 

gave us the first account of the creation, a reference to waic 
occurs at its commencement. It runs as follows: These az 
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the family archives of Adam. When God made men, he 
made them after his own image. Male and female created. 
he them, and he blessed them, and gave them the name of 
‘“man” (Adam). Now, when Adam had lived a hundred 
and thirty years he begat a son after his likeness, as it were 
a copy of himself, and called him Seth. After his birth he 
lived eight hundred years, and had sons and daughters. So 
altogether Adam was nine hundred and thirty years old. 
Then he died. 

In this style the narrative goes on. The same particulars 
are given us concerning Adam’s eldest son; viz., his age 
when his first son was born, how long he lived after that event, 
and how old he was when he died. The same information is 
civen us of his descendants, one after another, of Enos, Cainan, 
Mahalaleel, Jared, Enoch, Methnselah, Lamech, and Noah; 
but the death of Noah is not mentioned here. The monoto- 
nous series is only broken by the story that Enoch walked with 
God three hundred years after the birth of his son, and ‘‘ was 
not, for God took him,” and the statement that Noah’s father 
gave him his name ‘‘ because he must comfort us concerning 
our work and the painful labor of our hands, becanse of the 
ground which is cursed by Yahweh.” This addition, from 
which we learn that the word Noah was understood by the 
writer to mean ‘‘ comforter,” is not from the same hand as 
the family register, and was inserted afterwards. 

The men of the age before the flood are usually called fore- 
fathers, or patriarchs (that is, chief fathers), but this last word 
is more specially used for the ancestors of the Israelites, Abram 
and his sons. All these patriarchs before the flood are repre- 
sented as reaching a great age ; for Enoch, who died youngest 
of them all, was three hundred and sixty-five years old, and 
Methuselah, who reached the greatest age, was nine hundred 
and sixty-nine. 

The last-mentioned patriarch is usually called Methusalem, 
but the cause of this has never been explained. It is easy to 
nnderstand why we always speak of Eve and Abel, instead of 
Chavvah and Habel, as the names stand in the Hebrew, for in 
these cases and many others we follow the usage of our own 
translation of the Bible, which, in its turn, often follows the 
Greek and Latin versions ; but in this case the old translations 
write Mathusala clearly enough, and the same spelling is 
adopted in our Bibles in the only place where the name occurs 
in the New Testament,’ while in the Old Testament it is always 
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spelt as above, — Methuselah. The spelling Methusalem is 
very old, and is found as early as the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era, but it is enrious that it should have had so much 
influence over the language of the people as to supersede 
the pronunciation supported by the written tradition. This, 
however, in passing. 

These names suggest more interesting subjects for our con- 
sideration. Noone who has read them carefully and remembers 
the particulars of the preceding story can fail to notice that 
almost the same names occur in both narratives. Not only do 
both writers mention Adam, Seth, and Enos, but Enoch and 
Lamech too appear both among the Cainites and among the 
descendants of Seth, while Cain and Cainan, Irad and Jared, 
Mehujael and Mahalaleel, Methusael and Methuselah, bear so 
close a resemblance to each other (still closer in the original 
than in our Authorized Version), that it is as good as certain 
that they are the same names grouped together somewhat 
differently, and in some cases more or less corrupted in the 
process of handing down. ‘This idea is very much strength- 
ened by the fact that the compiler of this family tree knows 
nothing of Adam’s sons Cain and Abel, and speaks of Seth as 
of Adai’s eldest son. Here, then, we have an example of 
two Israelites treating the same material in different ways. 
Both of them had got hold of certain names, either from tra- 
ditions which may have been extremely old, or from foreign 
legends ; but their original meaning seems to have been entirely 
forgotten, and accordingly one of the writers worked them into 
a story about the murder of a brother, and the ever-growing 
corruption of the murderer’s raee, while the other set them in 
the list of Noah’s ancestors. 

As we read the statements made with such an appearance 
of aceuraey about the age of each of the forefathers, when his 
son was born, and when he died himself, we cannot help feeling 
as if the story were avery faithful historical record. However 
unwilling we may be to allow the possibility of a man’s living 
to nearly a thousand years of age, this accuracy of statement 
makes us ask, ‘‘ May it not be true after all? If not, how did 
the writer get hold of all these numbers?” For a long time 
no answer could be given to this question; nor is it fully an- 
swered even now; but so much is certain, that many of these 
numbers were not taken from any old tradition at all, but were 
invented by the writer himself, and are parts of a chronological 
system. ‘his fact becomes clear when we compare the family 
tree we have just been considering with the other sections of 
the book of which it is a part. 
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For this story is only a piece of a larger work, generally 
called ‘‘ The Book of Origins,” which was written soon after 
the end of the Babylonian eaptivity, by a priest. Both the 
names and the events which he brings into his narrative are 
taken from several different sources, but the grouping and the 
coloring are his own. It is clear from every part of his work 
that he thought the course of history could be mapped out 
aceording to a regnlar system of chronology, sueh as is often 
found among the Egyptians and Babylonians. He believed 
that the world would last four thousand years, and that the 
Israelites came out of Egypt when exactly two-thirds of this 
period had elapsed; that is to say, two thousand six hundred 
and sixty-six years after the creation. He makes the Israelites 
dwell in Egypt just twice as long as their fathers wandercd 
about in Canaan, that is, four hundred and thinty years. 
More ealcnlations of this kind are to be found in the work ; 
and when once we have discovered the writer’s passion for 
reducing everything to a ealeulation, and bringing it under 
a system of numbers, of course we can no longer aceept his 
statements as true. 

But though most of the figures which oecur in this family 
tree are parts of the writer’s chronologieal system, there is 
one which is probably taken from ancient tradition, and that 
is the age of Enoch. We shall return to this presently. 

Now, from this list of the forefathers and their ages it has 
been ealeulated how many years after the creation Noah was 
born; and, as his family tree is afterwards continned’ in the 
‘same style, it has been thought possible to calculate the age 
of the world, or at least of the human race. In certain old 
books the dates of events from the ereation of the world are 
given, and we ean see in our almanacs that aceording to the 
Jewish reckoning this year, 1873, is the year 5633 from the 
creation. In the margin of many large Bibles, however, as 
well as in many books of dates, we find it stated that the erea- 
tion was four thousand years before the birth of Christ (four 
thousand and four years from the commencement of our era), 
which would make the year 1873 of our era the year 5877 
after the creation. This difference is caused by the obseurity 
of the data and the contradictions between the various ac- 
eounts to be found in the Bible. But the difference between 
these two ealeulations sinks into insignificanee when we con- 
sider how far they are both wide of the trnth. The Bible 
cannot really teach us the age of the world or of mankind ; 
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and people who are determined to make it do so only get laughed 
at by those who understand the subject, for being so prejudiced 
as to rely upon such erroneous statements. For geology and 
astronomy teach us that the universe must at any rate be 
hundreds of millions of years old, and that even our earth 
counts its centuries by the thousand already ; and though the 
historical researches which have brought to light the remains 
of the lake dwellings, the tombs of the age of stone, and the 
inscriptions of the Egyptian monuments, give us no certain 
information as to the antiquity of the human race, yet they 
make us smile at the figure 6000; for before this date a 
flourishing kingdom certainly existed in Egypt. Even the 
statue of the Egyptian king Chephren, that was to be seen at 
the last international exhibition at Paris, was hewn about forty 
centuries before the beginning of our era. 


While leaving it to the students of geology and history to 
fix the antiquity of the human race to the best of thei power, 
we must answer another question before we leave this story 
from ‘‘ the book of religion,” — the question, namely, why the 
author aseribed such long lives to the forefathers, and what he 
intended to show by it. 

But first one word about Enoch. The account of him is 
perplexingly short: ‘‘ He walked with God, and he was not 
[that is, he suddenly disappeared |; for God took him away.” 
Nothing has ever been made of this except that he did not 
die, but was removed to heaven as a reward for his piety.’ 
Perhaps this is really what the writer meant, but the curious 
brevity of his account, and the strange expression, ‘‘ God 
took him away,” which we should certainly have expected to 
find explained or worked out to some extent, make it probable 
that he took his story from some old tradition. Indeed, we 
ean still make out with great likelihood what this tradition 
meant; for Enoch, whose age is lower than that of any of the 
other forefathers, is just as many years old as there are days 
in a solar year, that is, three hundred and sixty-five ; and the 
name Enoch may be translated ‘*‘ Renewal.” We can hacdly 
help thinking, therefore, that the story is a short version of 
some ancient myth, and that Enoch is a personification of 
‘‘the year, that after three hundred and sixty-five days, is 
not.” 

The shortness of the account of Enoch gave the imagina- 
tion abundant occasion to work out the story in the Bible 
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more fully ; and the Jews of the last centuries bifore Jesus 
certainly did not let the opportunity slip. They represented 
Enoch as a preacher of righteousness and a proclaimer of 
God’s judgments; and this gave one of them occasion to 
write a book in the name of Enoch that became very famous, 
and is even quoted in the New Testament‘ as sacred (ca- 
nonical) scripture. It has lately been rediscovered in an 
Ethiopic translation. 

We will now return to the statements made as to the 
great age reached by the forefathers. Properly to under- 
stand whtat the compiler of the family tree meant by them, 
we must compare this story with others by:the same writer. 
When we do so, we see that he believed the life of man to 
have grown shorter step by step. For after Noah such high 
numbers as appear in the time before him are no longer 
mentioned, although in another family tree, similar to the one 
we are now speaking of, ages between fwo and six hundred 
years still occur;? whereas, in the time after Abraham, 
usually called the patriarchal age, no one lives to two hun- 
dred, thongh many still live to more than a hundred; but 
after Moses such high ages are no longer met with. Man- 
kind — such is the lesson this Israelite wishes to teach us — 
have been growing gradually shorter lived. The idea that 
this was the consequence of sin is, indeed, supported by 
another writer, who makes Yahweh decide even before the 
flood that his life-giving spirit shall not exercise its power in 
man for ever, and that his life shall not exceed one hundred 
and twenty years ;° but the writer of the ‘*‘ Book of Origins” 
does not teach this doctrine. To have a long life, to drop 
into the grave ‘‘ full of days,” as they called it, was one of 
the most glorious gifts of God which an Israelite could 
imagine. When he painted a joyous future for his people, 
one of the features of the picture was that no sucking child 
should die nor any one who had not reached the full measure 
of his years; that if any one died at a hundred he would be 
said to have perished im his youth; nay, that even a sinner, 
who was suatched away for his wickedness, would not die 
before his hundredth year.* So thought the writer of this 
family register. Like the poet of the story of paradise, he. 
imagined that there had been a happier time in the past; 
and the priucipal feature of these golden days, he thought, was 
a .ong life. The same idea is found among many ancient 
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peoples. Indeed, nothing is more natural, for it is a mel- 
ancholy thought to all of us that we must die. In general 
we trouble ourselves very little about it, bnt from time to 
time we are reminded of the fact that we must die, in such a 
way that we cannot help thinking about it, and then the 
thought invariably gives rise to the most painful feelings. 
Though careless flippancy may try to put it off, and set 
aside all thoughts of the future with a laugh, yet whenever 
the certainty that we must sometime die does come before 
our eyes, it moves us deeply, and every one who feels and 
thinks requires some comfort against the mournful thought 
that he is mortal. 

We are made to live. But it does not follow that the wish 
to spend hundreds of years upon the earth would be a wise 
one. Such a lengthened life would be full of sadness even 
if it were not impossible. We must acquiesce in our lot, 
therefore, and the more quietly and contentedly we do so, 
the hetter it will be for us. But, after all, we are created to 
live, and we may make our life long, even npon this earth, if 
we will. 

It is true that we sometimes say, with a sigh, that life 
passes by like a dream; but it is a bad sign to make such 
complaints as this, for if a man sleeps away through a do- 
nothing lite, it seems short when he looks back upon it; but 
if we work hard and think hard, then our life becomes full 
and rich, nay it even seems long as we look back upon it, 
because so much has happened in it. Whole years of a 
dawdling or selfish or licentious life are worth less than a 
single day lived by an earnest, thoughtful, God-fearing man. 
So thought and felt a poet of Israel] when he sang :} 


A day in thy courts is better than a thonsand. 
I had rather be a doorkeeper in the house of my God, than dwell 
in the tents of wickeduess; 
For a sun and shield is God; 
Grace and glory are given by Yahweh; 
No good will he withhold from them that walk uprightly. 
O Yahweh of hosts! blessed is the man who trusteth in Thee! 


What this psalmist said of abiding in the temple we repeat 
after him of walking with God. Blessed is the man who 
looks up to God, and abides with him. Let us not wish for 
a long life so much as for a holy and an active one; for this 
alone is truly /:fe, and thus alone does the hope of life eternal 
spring up within our hearts. 
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CuHarter VI. 
THE FLOOD. 
Gen. VI-VIIL 


MONGST almost all ancient peoples we {nd a tradition 
that, when the world was buried in sins, a great flood 
destroyed it, with the exception of some few persons who 
escaped. The Chaldees, for example, told of a certain 
Xisuthros, the tenth and last ruler before the flood, to whom 
the highest god foretold that the beginning of the judgment 
would fall upon the fifteenth day of the month Daesius. On 
this he buried the written archives of ancient times in Seph- 
arvaim,* the city of the sun, embarked with his relations and 
friends in a great ship, into which he took every kind of 
quadrnped and of flying and creeping thing, together with 
the necessary food, and then sailed to Armenia. By letting 
birds fly out of the vessel he frequently tested the state of 
the earth. When these birds came back the second time 
they had mud on their feet, and when they flew out the third 
time they did not come back at all. Upon this Xisuthros, 
with his wife and the steersman, left the ship; but, in reward 
for their piety, they were suddenly carried up to the dwelling 
of the gods, and Xisuthros was only ahle to cry out from the 
air, to those who were left behind, that they must go back to 
Babylon and restore the books, which he had buried, to man- 
kind ; which accordingly they did. 

A similar story is fonnd among the Phrygians, who even 
mention Enoch’s preaching and ascension in connection with 
it. The Syrians, Phoenicians, Persians, and Hindoos, all 
had stories of a flood, which agreed: in some points with those 
of the Israelites, and differed from them in others. In the 
same way we find them among the European nations, too. 
In the Greek story it is Deucalion and Pyrrha who are 
spared on account of their piety ;. with the Celts and Germans 
the persons saved have other names; but everywhere we find 
some story of the sort. This fact, with others like it, points 
with the greatest likelihood, to a common fatherland, the 
cradle of these nations, from which they all came, taking 
these traditions with them. Perhaps this country was 
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Armenia, in which the Israelite stories, as well as others, 
place us. 

In the legends of which we have so far spoken, we have 
discovered the work of two writers, the first of whom speaks 
of the Supreme Being under the name of ‘+ God,” and gave 
us the first account of the creation, and the family register of 
Adam down to Noah, while the second uses the name Yah- 
weh, and gave us the story of paradise and the account of 
the Cainites. Itis natural to ask, therefore, from which of 
these writers the story of the flood is derived; but it is not 
easy to answer the qnestion. In the three chapters which 
contain this story there are two documents mixed up together, 
and though we can sometimes distinguish the style and the 
peculiar ideas of the former writers, it is at other times very 
hard to say whether we have either of the two before us, 
rather than some third writer. For the most part they quite 
agree with each other, and consequently the story is not free 
from repetitions, but here and there the accounts are unmis- 
takably contradictory. 

It is not necessary for our purpose to go into the question 
of the composition of the story any further. As far as it 
forms a single whole, I will retell it straight through, and 
then point out a few contradictions. 

Here, then, is the story of the deluge or fiood : — 

When men began to mnitiply upon the earth, their wicked- 
ness grew greater and greater. Among the other inhabitants 
of earth, there rose up giants, who had earthly mothers, but 
whose fathers were divine beings called sons of God; and 
these giants in their turn became the fathers of others. These 
were the heroes of the olden time. All the earth became god- 
less. Violence was universal. All flesh — that is, man and 
beast — grew more and more rude and wild. 

Then Yahweh, seeing that there was nothing but evil in 
mankind, repented that he had made them, and determined 
to destroy them, and all the beasts as well. Noah alone 
fonnd favor with him, and he therefore commanded him to 
make an ark or chest. This vessel, built of resinous timber, 
and covered outside and in with pitch, was to be three hun- 
dred cubits long, fifty broad, and thirty high. It was to be 
divided into three stories, and subdivided into chambers, 
with an opening to let in light and air, and a door. God 
told him that he must prepare this vessel, because all living 
things upon the earth were to be destroyed; while he himself, 
his wife, his three sons — Shem, IIam, and Japhet — and their 
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wives, were to seek refuge in this ark. Moreover, he was to 
take with him a pair of every kind of animal, a male and a 
female, besides the necessary food for man and beast. 

This warning and the directions that accompanied it wer 
given to Noah seven days before the flood began. Ile obeyed 
and on the seventh day the flood of waters came. It was the 
six hundredth year of Noah’s life, the seventeenth day of the 
second month. On this day all the flood-gates of the great 
ocean burst open, and it poured its streams over the earth. 
At the same time the windows of heaven were opened, and 
the waters collected above the firmament fell down npon the 
earth m torrents. Forty days long this deluge of rain went 
on. Everything that had life perished in the water. In vain 
did man and beast flee to the mountains. The water rose 
fifteen cubits above the topmost peak. But Noah and his 
family were safe in the ark, and with them all the creatures, 
quadrupeds, reptiles, and birds, which had come in to them. 

A hundred and fifty days had the water covered every- 
thing, when God bethought himself once more of Noah and 
his family. So he caused a strong wind to rise, and the waters 
began to abate. The fountains of the ocean and the windows 
of heaven were already closed. Little by little the water 
flowed away again, and upon the seventeenth day of the 
seventh month the ark settled npon one of the mountain 
peaks in the land of Ararat, and the peaks themselves be- 
came visible once more npon the eleventh day of the tenth 
month. Forty days later Noah opened the window and let 
out a raven, that went on flying backwards and forwards until 
the earth became dry again. After the raven he sent out a 
dove, to see whether the water had gone away yet; but she 
could not find a resting place anywhere, for everything was 
covered with water still, so she came back to the ark and was 
taken in again. After waiting seven days, Noah let out a 
dove the second time, and towards evening she came back 
again with a leaf fresh ‘broken from an olive-tree in her beak. 
So Noah knew that the earth was delivered from the excess 
of water. After waiting another seven days, he once more 
let out a dove, but she did not return. 

So in the six hundred and first year of his life, on the first 
day of the first month, when the earth was delivered from the 
water, Noah took off the covering that was over the ark. On 
the twenty-seventh day of the second month, the earth was 
quite diy. Then God said to Noah, ‘‘ Come out of the ark, 
with your wife and children and all the animals. Let them 
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spread themselves over the earth and people it once more.” 
Noah obeyed, and when he had come out of the ark, he made 
a thank-offering to Yahweh. 

Now when Yahweh smelt the odor of the sacrifice, he 
thought: ‘‘I will never curse the earth again for the sake of 
men ; for they are evil from their youth up. So, why shonld 
I ever destroy all living things again? No. Henceforth shall 
seed-time and harvest, cold and heat, summer and winter, 
day and night, follow each other undisturbed.” 


Many a brow has been bent over this story before now! 
Indeed, if we are to suppose that all the stories in the Bible 
are historically trne, we shall find difficulties enough in the 
representation of this ark, in which all the animals — quad- 
rupeds, reptiles, and birds — were kept alive for about a year ; 
and it is not easy even to imagine a flood rising to fifteen 
cubits above the highest mountain-tops, even if we suppose 
(what the writer certainly did not intend) that it only covered 
that part of the earth which was inhabited at the time. Some 
people have given themselves an incredible amount of tronble 
abont this story. One scholar has calculated how munch space 
there was in the ark, and how many kinds of animals conld 
be aecommodated in it, allowing for a pair of each and the 
necessary food. An inhabitant of Hoorn, in Holland, aet- 
ually built a ship in the year 1609, on the model of the ark, 
and found that a vessel so constructed was capable of bearing 
a specially heavy freight! No donbt it is a very creditable 
thing to spend labor and money in convincing ourselves of 
the truth of our opinions; but those who have tried to sup- 
port the historical reliability of the story of the flood by 
these means have lost their labor; for they leave the princi- 
pal difficulties where they were. How can we believe that 
Noah collected all these animals and the food they would 
require, in seven days? We must suppose that he did so, 
however, if we follow the acconnt given us, for he was only 
warned one week beforeliand.' Besides this, there is at least 
one contradiction to explain between the two accounts that 
are worked together. For one writer says that Noah was to 
take one pair of every kind of animal into the ark ;? while the 
other writer makes a distinction between the clean and nuclean 
animals, and makes Yahweh tell Noah to take one pair only 
of the unclean animals, but seven pair of the clean ones with 
him.” And so it is only this writer who can say that, after 
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his deliverance, Noah made a sacrifice of all kinds of clean 
auimals to Yahweh;! if the other writer had done so he 
would have made him destroy his whole stock of cattle and 
all the edible birds. : 

We will not trouble ourselves to speak of all the difficulties 
of the story, taken as a true account of a fact. We will not 
even answer the question, what historical foundation there is 
for the story. There may have heen many great floods, the 
memory of which was preserved, though we can hardly believe 
any of them ever rose above the peaks of Ararat. It is not 
unlikely that the foundation of all these legends of the flood is 
to be found in some myth, in which nature has hecome degen- 
erate, as it were, in the winter, and is buried and for a time 
destroyed by the overflowing ofa river in the spring, but wakes 
up afterwards to fresh life. At least it is remarkable that from 
the beginning of the flood to the day on which Noah leaves the 
ark, just about a year passes by; and also that most of the 
legends of the flood, amongst others that of the Israelites, 
take us to countries in which the rivers rise above their banks 
every year. 

But whatever the source may have been from which our 
writers drew the old story, they clothed it according to their 
own ideas, and we can therefore learn from it what they thought 
of God and of his relation to mankind. From this point of 
view the story inspires us with no great respect. On the con- 
trary, its leading ideas are perverted and superstitious. Nay, 
the writer who uses the name Yahweh, to whom we owe the 
stories about paradise and the Cainites, actually repels us. 
For how does he make his god think and act with regard to 
man? Yahweh repents that he has made mankind. He is 
deeply grieved because there is nothing but evilin man.? Noah 
alone is an exception to the rule. So all created things, to 
which life has heen given, are destroyed, except the men and 
_ heasts secured within the ark. But after the flood, when 
Yahweh smelt Noah’s sacrifice, half pleased by the offering, 
half vexed to think of the futility of what he had just done, 
he said: ‘* J will never destroy the earth again for the guilt of 
men, for they are bad from their very birth; so what is the 
use of my destroying them?”* Of whom is this Israelite 
writer speaking? As for. his representing his Yahweh in the 
form of a man, we knew that he did that before, and all through 
the writings of the Israelites we come upon this anthropomory 
puism (representations of the Supreme Being under luman 
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forms) again and again. Even this we do not always find 
edifying ; but, mindful of the fact that man can never form a 
true conception of deity or find adequate expressions in which 
to speak of it, we need not be distressed when any one speaks 
of God’s hand or foot, God’s heart or eye, God’s anger or love. 
We ourselves sometimes use expressions of this kind withont 
the smallest hesitation; and therefore, even when we read 
that God smelt a sacrifice or that he repented of having made 
mankind, the necessity of using forms of speech concerning 
God, which are borrowed from the life of man, may be admit- 
ted as an excuse; although we know that ‘‘God is not a man, 
that he should repent.”? But in this story the whole conduct 
of Yahweh is nnworthy. We should be offended by snch be- 
havior in a man. To destroy his work becanse it had not 
turned ont particularly well, and then to say dryly that he 
really need not have done so, for after all the result will never 
be any better, such condnet wonld not speak very well for 
the character of 1 man, and yet it is ascribed by this writer to 
his god! Surely, a writer who can make snch representations 
can have no very exalted conception of his god. 


The other narrator, the writer of the ‘‘ Book of Origins,” gives 
us no such uuworthy representations of God’s work either in 
this story or in the first aeconnt of the creation, or in Adam’s 
family register. In those parts of the story which come from 
his hand, however, we find what appears to us a very extraor- 
dinary idea, thongh there was nothing strange about it to the 
Israelites. The readers of the story, as given above, will 
probably have noticed with surprise that the moral corruption 
spoken of was not confined to mankind, but was to be seen 
in the animal world as well. This is the real meaning of the 
expression that ‘‘ all flesh,” that is man and heast, shall be 
destroyed, ‘‘ becanse they have filled the earth with violence, 
and have corrupted their ways before God.”2 What, then! 
Does our writer believe that the animals too have a share in 
the knowledge of good and evil? Can they be spoken of as 
guilty? We shall see hy a subseqnent story that this idea was 
not altogether foreign to the Israelites, and we need not say 
any more about it at present, therefore ; but it is pretty clear 
what the writer meant by the change which had come over the 
animal world, calling for pnnishment, together with the sins of 
man, by the greatdeluge. In his accountof the creation, he told 
us that God had given all the beasts of the field, all the birds, 
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all the creeping things, everything in faet that has life, the 
grass for food.1. When he complains, therefore, of the violence 
of whieh all flesh had beeome guilty, what else can he mean but 
that some animals had become carnivorous (flesh-eating) ? 
This lamentation agrees most remarkably with the expectation 
of the prophet Isaiah, that, when the golden age of the future 
dawned, the beasts of prey would forget their savage nature, 
the wolf would dwell with the lamb, and the lion would eat hay 
like the ox.? 

But, however great the difference may be in the special 
views of the two anthors, whose work is eombined in the story 
of the flood, the leading thought of both is the same; namely, 
that God punished the sins of the world by a flood. We must 
dwell upon this matter at some length, for in every part of the 
Old Testament we shall find the idea that God punishes men 
for their unrighteonsness by disasters which are not the natural 
consequences of their sins, but are only attached to them as 
penalties by God’s good pleasure. Once for all, we must 
stamp this idea as superstitious; and how injurious to true 
piety and pure morality this superstition is, we shall have many 
opportunities of remarking in the eourse of our work. 

The belief that every disaster was a declaration of God’s 
displeasure might very easily arise in ancient times, when the 
mutual connection and the causes of the phenoinena of nature 
were unknown, and the immediate activity of some deity and 
the revelation of his will was seen in everything. Then, as 
we sawin the story of Cain, it might be imagined that the 
earth refused to yield her fruit to one who had murdered his 
brother, so that he would plough and sow in vain. Then, as 
the same story teaches us, the phenomena of nature might be 
regarded as warnings and as omens. Then, a revelation of 
the wrath of the deity might be found in every failure of the 
erops throngh drought or any other misfortune, in every storm 
that stranded vessels and overturned dwellings, in every fever, 
in every disaster, and in everything whieh was not understood 
hut had a threatening aspect, such as an eelipse of the sun or 
the appearance of a comet; while pleasant sunshine, balmy 
showers, reeovery from sickness, in a word all that was 
favorable and pleasant to man, was taken as a proof that the 
Supreme Being was well disposed towards him. No one can 
seriously hold this opinion now. We have learned the causes 
of many of the phenomena of nature, and therefore see no 
signs of God’s pleasure or displeasure in them ; for now that 
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we can imitate the lightning on a small scale by the electrical 
machine, and can guide it by conductors where we will; now 
that we can draw up storm-charts and can predict successfully 
the direction and the strength of the wind a day beforehand, 
by the aeroclinoscope ; now that we have diseovered means of 
preventing or curing so many diseases, and arm ourselves 
against small-pox by vaccination, or extinguish pain by chlo- 
roform ; now that the science of agriculture has placed so many 
means in onr hands of making the earth more frnitfal; now 
that the invention of the locomotive and the steamboat is 
making famine ever more rare, by making it easier to bring 
the necessaries of life from one place to another; in such 
times as these, it will not do to look for a sign of God’s dis- 
pleasure in the misfortunes of which we know the causes, and 
which we have therefore found the means of resisting ; and it 
is mere folly for a man to consider himself particularly virtuous 
and a darling child of providence, because he enjoys excep- 
tional prosperity. 

The belief that God’s anger and his pleasnre are revealed 
in events which are propitious or the reverse to us, was the 
result of the primitive nature-worship, in which the deity was 
identified with visible objects or with powers of nature, a form 
of worship from which the Israelite began to shake him- 
self free when he uttered his belief that God made heaven 
and earth, but from the influence of which he was never able 
altogether to withdraw himself, any more than many of those 
who live in our own times can clo so now. 

The leading idea of the story of the flood is therefore wrong, 
and so we cannot give any high position to the legend itself. 


And yet the story is a very striking picture of what God, 
the almighty ruler, is ever doing. Whole worlds are brought 
to destruction by him. Egypt was once the seat of a mighty 
kingdom, in which art and science flourished. What is there 
left of it? Pyramids and obelisks, sphinxes and ruins, call 
ip the past before the mind of the inquirer; but where is 
Egyptian society? Gone! Babylon and Nineveh were once 
the centres of the whole world, where men thought and worked 
and strove. And now their remains, which the sands of the 
desert have kept buried ages long, are being laboriously dug 
out, and are telling us of a past that has gone by so utterly, 
that it was long supposed to have vanished and left no trace 
behind. Where is the ancient world of Rome and Greece? 
The relics it has left behind are many, but it has passed away 
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itself. And so we may see even now that the very centres of 
human life are sometimes swept away as by a flood. 

Why is this? Why have the ancient worlds, with all their 
culture and development, passed away? Is it because they 
had fallen out of the march of progress and had sunk into 
corruption? Is it because they had forgotten God? We 
cannot boldly answer these questions in the affirmative, or 
ascribe the destruction of these worlds to their sins alone; for 
so many things work together to bring about the fall of a 
nation, and among these causes there are many which have 
no connection with its moral condition. But, whatever it may 
be to which we ascribe these great events, it seems as if God 
were always doing his work over again. He builds up and 
then casts down again, to raise a new world upon the ruins of 
the old. 

And this is certain, that where men have forgotten God ; 
where culture and the sense of artistic beauty are not accom- 
panied by moral elevation, but only serve to give empire to 
refined forms of sin; there sooner or later the varnish is 
rubbed ofl, and the mouldering structure is revealed; there 
thrones are overturned and peoples humbled; there the old 
order of things is swept away to make room for something 
better ; and so a stern sentence, a judgment of God, goes out 
over the world. 

Most men think but little of all this. They trifle away the 
hours, ‘eating and drinking, marrying and giving in mar- 
riage,” ? till the day of reckoning comes. They say, in deeds 
if not in words, ‘‘ It will last our time! We shall be gone 
when the deluge comes!” Until the deluge really comes. 

There are but few who believein the judgment of God, and 
while the world around them takes no notice of it and disguises 
every danger, they see it drawing nigh. ‘They are, like Enoch 
and Noah, the preachers of righteousness,” and when they 
are disbelieved, they build, for themselves and for those of 
kindred spirit, the ark of the inner life with God, and there 
they are lelivered from the judgment. 
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CuHapTrer VII. 
GOD’S COVENANT WITH NOAH. 
Gen, IX. 1-17. 


HE subject of this chapter is connected immediately with 
that of the last, for it is itself a part of the story of the 
flood. We have seen how the writer who uses Yahweh as the 
name of his god, and distinguishes between clean and unclean 
animals, makes Noah offer a sacrifice to Yahweh as soon as 
he has come ont of the ark, upon which Yahweh determines 
never again to destroy the world. Now the other narrator, 
the author of the ‘‘ Book of Origins,” knows nothing of this 
sacrifice, but makes God bless Noah and his family, as soon 
as they have left the ark, on which occasion he gives them 
certain commandments to observe, together with a promise of 
his favor accompanied by a certain sign. Both the command- 
ments and the sign are of sufficient importance to deserve 
special attention. 

When God blessed Noah and his sons, he said, as he had 
done when first he created man,’ ‘*‘ Be fruitful and multiply 
and fill the earth. All beasts of the field and all birds shall 
be in fear and dread of you, and all creeping things and all 
fishes shall be in your power.” All this had been so from the 
beginning, for even then man had received dominion over the 
animal world; but violence having become so common both 
amongst men and beasts, this lordship was no longer to be 
peacefully acknowledged, but was to rest upon the fear of man 
entertained by the animals; and since some of them had 
become carnivorous, they were henceforth to stand in a differ- 
ent relation to man as well as to each other; for whereas 
grains and herbs ‘merely had been given him as food at the 
creation, he was henceforth to be allowed to eat flesh as well. 
God gave him permission to do so in these words: ‘* Every- 
thing in which there is a living soul shall be food for you. I 
have given it you as I have given you the grains.” One 
limitation only man must be content to accept. He must not 
eat flesh in which there was still life, that is blood. 

Two points in this story call for our attentiou. In the first 
place the writer does not make the smallest distinction between 
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clean and unclean animals; but we cannot be sure frou this 
that the distinction was not known to him. All we can say is 
that he did not suppose the custom of abstaining from the flesh 
of certain animals to be so ancient as the other writer thought 
it, when he made Noah save seven pair of the clean aninals, 
and only one pair of the unclean. 

The distinction between clean and unclean animals appears 
to us a very cnrions one, in many respects. No doubt we too 
are accustomed to avoid using the flesh of some animals for 
food, though it is very suitable for the purpose — horse-flesh 
for instance. But we should never think of making it a reli- 
gious duty to refrain from it. To do so, however, was quite 
in the spirit of antiquity, for then all kinds of things, that 
seem to us to have no sort of connection with religion, were 
commanded in God’s namc. The origin of the distinction be- 
tween clean and unclean animals in Israel is not known with 
certainty. The rule’ given out by the priests was that no 
quadrupeds might be eaten except those that had a properly 
cloven hoof and chewed the cud; and only those fishes that 
had fins and scales, which would exclude the lamprey and the 
eel, for example, as well as oysters and all shell-fish; while 
certain kinds of birds mentioned by name and all creeping 
things (among which the- weasel, the mouse, the tortoise, the 
hedgehog, the crocodile, the toad, and the mole, were reckoned) 
were unclean. There are certain differences in the law in the 
two versions in which it appears. For instance, the locnst is 
said in Leviticus to be clean, but in Deuteronomy unclean. 
The law of Deuteronomy is the earliest, and dates, as has 
been said,” from the last century before the captivity. All at- 
tempts to find definite reasons for which the Israelites pro- 
nounced some kinds of animals clean and others unelean, have 
heen unsuccessful, It seems that some of the unclean animals 
inspired them with a feeling of disgust, that they considered 
others, rightly or wrongly, to be unwholesome, and that others 
again accidentally gave them the impression of being unclean. 
Thus habit gradually established the distinction, until the 
priests confirmed it by attaching a religious meaning to it, and 
commanding its observance as a religious duty. ‘Though some 
of the Israelites believed this law to be as ancient as the human 
race, our writer knew quite well that it was of comparatively 
recent date, and so he made God give Noah all kinds of animals 
for food. 


4 Deuteronomy, xiv. 4-20. Leviticus xi. 1-31. 2 See p. 26. 
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We must next consider the prohibition: ‘‘ You must not 
eat the flesh with its soul, that is its blood.” This command- 
ment is often repeated in the religious laws of the Israelites,’ 
aid on one oceasion the blood of all four-footed beasts and all 
birds? is expressly mentioned, while that of fishes is not 
spoken of. During the six centuries that passed between the 
time when this prohibition was made a part of the Law, and 
the founding of Christianity, it had taken such deep root in 
the Jewish mind, that the question as to eating blood, and 
meat with the blood in it, was one of the most inportant dif- 
ferences which stood in the way of the union of Christians 
who had been Jews with those who had been heathens.? It 
is well known, too, how strictly the Jews of our own time still 
observe this rule, as well as the other laws about what may 
be eaten. In order that the blood may flow off properly when 
animals are killed for food, the slaughtering is not left to any 
one who happens to consider himself fit for the occupation, 
but the Jew butchers have to call in the ‘‘ master” to kill 
their meat. This master mnst have passed an examination in 
his art, and is called to a community as butcher (shochet). 
The knife that he uses for his work must always be examined, 
and passed by a rabbi. Not only must it be sharp and 
two-edged, but there must not be the smallest notch on it, 
both to avoid giving the animal any unnecessary pain, and to 
allow the blood to flow off without the smallest obstacle. 
Want of skill in sharpening the knife makes a Jewish master 
worthless, and a few slips in this particular soon cause him to 
be deposed. 

We do not find the same horror of the use of blood among 
all aucient peoples, for in making treaties it was by no means 
uncommon to drink the blood of the sacrifice, and in our own 
times even, travellers tell us of uncivilized nations, such as 
the Abyssinians, who, when hungry, sometimes cut pieces of 
flesh out of hving cattle and eat them, all hot and bleeding, 
as a dainty. Even the ancient Israelites did not always re- 
frain from this practice, but they allowed themselves to be 
dissuaded from it, aud did not really approve of it.4 Now in 
our story an explanation is given of the commandment not to 
eat blood, which helps us to understand the ancient modes of 
thought; for not only men, but animals also, were thought 
of as having souls. Killing an animal therefore is called 

i vs ane sys wee si dea 7 
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‘* smiting the soul of an animal ;”! and since they believed that 
every animal had a soul, they felt a kind of reverence towards 
it. This belief explains many of the customs of uncivilized 
peoples of ancient and modern times, for instance their dislike 
of pronouncing the name of any beast of which they are afraid ; 
the practice, when they have hunted and killed an animal, of 
asking it to forgive them, and even pacifying it with sacrifices ; 
and the worship addressed to all sorts of animals. It was 
very natural for people to think that the soul was connected 
with the blood ; for when the blood of man or beast was shed 
the breathing ceased, and the life departed, and the obvious 
inference was that the blood was the seat of the principle of 
life, that is the soul. It was this idea, too, that led the Israel- 
ites to refrain from nsing the blood of animals for food, until 
at last the Law commanded this abstinence in the name of 
God. After that it passed into a commandment that every 
one observed mechanically, without troubling himself about 
ihe grounds on whieh it rested. 


These remarks have interrnpted us in the middle of our 
aecount of what God said to Noah and his family; but that 
which follows stands in close connection with the snb- 
jects of which we have just spoken. As far as it concerns 
the commandments, the whole speech runs as follows : 
‘¢ Be fruitful and fill the earth. Fear of you shall come upon 
all the animals. You have power over them. You are even 
free henceforth to eat the flesh of all that has life, as well as 
erains and herbs, as long as you do not eat the blood, for the 
soul of the animal is in it. On the other hand, to proteet 
your soul (or your life) I shall demand your blood from any 
one who sheds it. Whether it be a beast or one of your 
fellow-men, he must pay back the soul of a man which he has 
taken away. Whoever sheds the blood of man, by man shal? 
his blood be shed, for God made man after his likeness. And 
as for you, increase and fill the earth.” 

In opposition, then, to the blood of animals, whieh might 
be shed without fear, the blood of man was holy and invio- 
lable. Murder, therefore, was punished in the Israelite laws 
by death,? not because of the extreme wickedness of the man 
who robbed his neighbor of life, but simply because com- 
pensation must be paid for the soul that had been destroyed. 
And this is why it made no difference whether a man had 

1 Leviticus xxiv. 18. After an amended version. 
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killed another on purpose or by accident. Iu either case he 
had forfeited his life. Even an animal, that had killed a 
nian, must be stoned.? 

This last practice appears very absurd to us; but it was 
not confined to a high antiquity. In Christian countries, 
and even in Western Europe, many an animal has been 
brought to justice at the hands of the hangman, for killing a 
man. As late as in 1486, the hangman of Ypres, in Flanders, 
was ordered to exeeute a boar upon the scaffold, becanse it 
had killed a ehild. 

So, ifa man had killed any one, on purpose or by accident, 
he had forfeited his own life. ‘he blood that had been shed 
cried out for a recompense, and it was the duty of the nearest 
relative to demand the debt by slaying the murderer. Fo1 
this reason he was ealled the blood-redeemer, for the Hebrew 
word must be so translated, not blood-avenger. ‘The redeemer 
was not only allowed but obliged to destroy the murderer. 
He was not allowed to follow the praetice of other nations, 
sometimes adopted doubtless in Israel too, and accept a 
ransom in money. To do so was asin; for when blood was 
shed it defiled the land, and the stain could only be washed 
out by the blood of the murderer ;? for man was made after 
the image of God, and was therefore inviolable. ‘The god of 
Israel was a stern god, and no one who marred his likeness 
could escape his punishment. 

The difference, however, between a man who had killed 
his neighbor intentionally and one who had accidentally 
caused the death of some one — possibly his dearest friend — 
was so obvious that a natural feeling of fairness required 
some softening of this stern law. There were ecrtajn places 
of refuge, therefore. In the earliest times this privilege 
belonged to the temples, and the altar especially protected 
the murderer. Afterwards, when the number of sanctuaries 
was limited, there were certain cities of refuge in which any 
one who had killed a man, without any guilt on his own part, 
might sojonrn. But if any one had committed a murder ont 
of hatred, it was no use his eseaping to one of these cities, 
for he was given up to the blood-redeemer, and was killed 
by him. His life was protected only if he was guiltless, and 
in that ease he might go baek in safety to his own home, on 
me death of the high-priest.® 

The expression: ‘‘ Whoever sheds the blood of man, by 
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man shall his blood be shed, beeause he is mide after the 
image of God,” is frequently quoted in defence of capital 
punishment as the legal penalty for murder. Ot eonrse, if 
we are to frame our penal code after the model of that of 
Israel, this is all fair; but in that case we are bonnd to 
execute any animal that has killed a man: for if we recognize 
a certain commandment as divine, and theretore binding 
upon us as well as those to whom it was given, we have no 
right to observe one half of it and throw the other half to 
fhe winds. But this is the way in which the words of the 
Bible are abused. However useful the law that the murderer 
must be punished by death may have been in ancient times, 
it must not be accepted and observed as a divine law by us. 

The later Rabbis increased the commandinents abont 
2.>:taining from blood and the inviolability of human life to 
‘ae number of seven. To these they added: obedience to 
the authorities, and prohibition of blasphemy, idolatry, incest, 
aud theft. They ealled these the Noachic eommandments, 
and considered that every one, whether Jew or heathen, was 
bound to observe them, inasmuch as they had been issued 
before the promulgation of the Mosaic law. For this reason 
they were imposed upon the so-called ‘‘ proselytes of the 
gate,” that is, the heathens who had half gone over to Juda- 
ism. All this, however, only dates from a period centuries 
later than the Babylonian captivity. 


Such was man’s sicle of the covenant, and God, on his 
part, promised that he wonld never send a flood of waters 
upon the earth again. As a token of this covenant he made 
the rainbow that, whenever he gathered the clouds together 
over the earth, it might appear to remind him of his promise, 
which was to hold good for ever. 

It is not surprising that so splendid a phenomenon as 
the rainbow made a deep impression upon the peoples of 
antiquity. The cause of its appearance was not in the least 
degree understood, but it was observed that it was connected 
in some way with the rain. This gave rise to all sorts of 
speculations, and the rainbow, consequently, plays a part in 
the mythologies of many nations. It is often called the 
bridge by which the gods come down from heaven to earth, 
or by which the souls of the departed reach the abode of 
bliss. This idea is not found among the Israelites. In our 
story the ‘‘ bow of God,” is the sign of the covenant; but 
that does not mean that it was intended to reassure mankind. 
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According to the Israelites, the rainbow no more served this 
purpose than did the sign of which Yahweh spoke to Cain; 
but just as the latter was meaut to warn any one who was 
abont to raise his hand against Cain or the Cainites,’ so the 
former was meant to remind God of his promise. What 
childlike ideas of God people had in ancient times! As if 
the memory of the deity needed to be refreshed in this way. 

In their expectations as to the futnre, then, the two 
authors wlio tell us about the flood are quite agreed. They 
do not expect that such an all-destroying flood will ever come 
upon the earth again; but they cherish this belief upon very 
different grounds: or rather, they ascribe very different 
motives to their god in giving this promise. According to 
the one, God’s motive is humiliating enough to man: viz., 
that he is really incorrigible ; while the other rises to a higher 
point-of view, and ascribes to God good-will towards all that 
lives, both man and heast; while the life of man, who is made 
after his image, is inviolable. In this he approaches to some 
extent the position of Jesus, who dared to call God, Father, 
aud reverenced in man, in spite of all his shortcomings and 
all his want of holiness, the child of God. 


After the story of the flood comes that of Noah’s drnnken- 
ness and his cursing Canaan. It is from the same hand as 
the account of the flood in which the name of Yahweh is used, 
tLe distinction between clean and unclean animals made, 
and the sacrifice of Noah mentioned. We shall speak of it 
afterwards in another connection. 


CuHapter VIII. 
NIMROD. 
Gren. X. 8-12. 


"N the mountains of Armenia, there rise, not far from each 
other, two great rivers, the Euphrates and the Tigris. 
The Euphrates, which rises north of the other, takes a wide 
sweep to the west, round the mountains of Armenia, while 
the Tigris fiews south-east from the first. Then they both 


1 See pp. 54, 59. 
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flow through a plain, a considerable height above the level 
of the sea, some parts of which, especially near the banks cf 
the rivers, are moderately fertile, though the rest of the te- 
ritory between the two streams is dry and barren. This 
region was ealled by the Greeks Mesopotamia, that is, the 
country between the rivers. This district, together with 
that to the east of the Tigris, was formerly inhabited by the 
Assyrians, whose capital, Nineveh, was situated on the left 
bank of this river. On issuing from this region the two 
rivers approach pretty close together and then part again ; 
and so, sometimes nearer and sometimes further from each 
other, flow on in the same direction until they pour them- 
selves into the Persian Gulf. <A fruitful plain stretches down 
from the place where the two streams approach each other 
most closely. It is ealled the plain of Shinear, that is, again 
‘‘ of the two rivers,” and was inhabited by the Babylonians.? 

From the eighth century before Christ onwards the Isra- 
elites came into very close eontaet with both Assyrians and 
Babylonians ; and it is not surprising, therefore, that they 
felt an interest in the earliest history of their countries. 

The following account is given us by one of them : — 

Nimrod, the Ethiopian, was the first tyrant upon earth. 
He was a mighty hunter before the face of Yahweh; and 
that is the origin of the proverbial expression: ‘‘a hunter 
like Nimrod before Yahweh.” He ruled at first over Babel, 
Erech, Acead, and Calneh, in the land of Shinear. Then he 
went to Assyria, and built Nineveh, Rehoboth-Ir, Calah, and 
Resen, which is situated between Nineveh and Calah, — this 
is the great city. 

What is told us of Nimrod in this passage does not give 
us a very favorable impression of him, and we cannot be 
surprised that the later Jewish writers draw a portrait which 
is anything bunt flattering of this first tyrant and mighty 
hunter. One of them (Flavius Josephus?) combines the 
story of the tower of Babel with this notice of Nimrod, and 
represents him ‘as having tried to earry heaven by storm, 
and as having been slain by the wrath of God in punish- 
ment for his andacity. All this, however, is quite contrary 
to the intention of the old story, in which nothing is told to 
the diseredit but everythiug to the honor of Nimrod, and he 
is represented as one of the benefactors of mankind. There 
is certainly nothing noble in hunting or shooting defeuceless 
game, either for pleasure or profit, in onr day; bunt to undcr- 
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stand the story of Nimrod we must imagine a country thinly 
inhabited and swarming with beasts of prey, with wolves 
lions, tigers, eagles, and serpents. In such a country a 
powerful and valiant hunter who risks his life in protecting 
men and cattle, is beloved by every one. It is but natural 
too, that such a man, renowned for his strength and skill, 
honored for his courage, and the benefits he confers, proud 
of the power his arms have won for him, and accustomed to 
brave every danger, should be the leader of his tribesmen in 
war and the umpire of their disputes in times of peace, and 
so gradually become their acknowledged ruler. And thougha 
power which rests on the sword is not our ideal, yet even this 
was a blessing in ancient times; for the political institutions 
of our day were inknown; and unless there were some one 
to preserve order by force and by the fear which his person 
inspired, a whoie district might easily fall a prey to strife 
and disorder. Hence establishing a personal rnle was a step 
in the path of progress and increased civilization. ATI the 
influential princes of antiqnity were tyrants, mighty hunters 
in time of peace, and warriors when threatened by the enemy ; 
and the sagas of the most different nations attribute the 
slaughtering of monsters and giants to their gods and demigods. 
Such were the deeds of the god Thor in the belief of onr fore- 
fathers ; and of Orion and Herakles (Hercules) according to 
the Greeks. I do not mean to assert that there really were 
men who bore these names, and that after their death they 
were worshipped as gods; but by ascribing such exploits to 
their gods, the ancients showed how much they thought ot 
them, and how highly mighty hunters and tyrants were honored. 

Now we understand how Nimrod could be called a mighty 
hunter ‘* betore the face of Yahwel;” for this expression 
does not mean, as is sometimes said, a hunter who was 
rebellious against Yahweh, but a hunter upon whom Yahweh 
looked, that is, whom he appointed to struggle mightily, and 
to prepare the way for civilization and progress in the coun- 
tries over which he ruled. 

The name of Nimrod has not as yet been discovered upon 
the ancient monuments of Babylon and Assyria; nor can we 
even explain its meaning with any certainty. We are, there- 
fore, quite unable to tell whether it was originally the name 
of a god, a tribe, or 2 man; but in any case Nimrod is one 
of those mythical beings in whose forttmes and exploits the 
history of a country is recorded. 

Now let us read the account once more: Cush, that is 
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Ethiopia, gave Nimrod being. He was the first tyrant on 
earth. A mighty hunter before Yahweh, he ruled at first 
over the four cities or districts of the plain of Shinear, and 
then extended his dominion over the four great Assyrian cities 
which make up all together what is called ‘‘the great city,” 
for this seems to be the true meaning of the last words of the 
passage. ‘The meaning of the story is this: The first settled 
state ever founded upon earth must be looked for in Babylo- 
nia. This kingdom was of Ethiopian origin, inasmuch as it 
was founded hy a tribe that had migrated from Ethiopia. 
Babel and the three other places mentioned were its principal 
cities. In the course of tite the Babylonian civilization 
spread over Assyria, and thither the seat of empire over Asia 
was afterwards removed. 


This story agrees with what the Greek traditions tell us of 
migrations of the Ethiopians to the plain of Shinear, in pri- 
meval times, and their expeditions from this country north- 
ward; and the spread of the Babylonian civilization over 
Assyria is painted in rich and varied colors in all the legencs 
of Semiramis which we find in the writings of the Greeks. 
This warlike and yet voluptuous princess was said to have 
been married first to Oannes and then to Ninus. After this 
second marriage, and especially after the death of her hus- 
band, she conquered half the world, but was defeated at last 
by the Indians, and then carried up to heaven, or, according 
to others, murdered by her son. ‘To her the legends ascribed 
not only all the conquests of the Assyrians, but also all the 
magnificent buildings both in Assyria and in Babylonia.. 
Now the word Semiramis means ‘‘ the high-exalted name,” 
and is the appellation of a goddess. Oannes is the name of 
the god who civilized the Babylonians, according to old Chal- 
dean myths; Ninus is a personification of the Assyrian peo- 
ple. The meaning of the legend, therefore, is as follows: 
Afier the rude and warlike people of Assyria had come into 
contact with the culture and religion of Babylon, and the seat 
of empire had passed from Babel to Nineveh, the Assyrians 
eame forward as the conquerors of the world, and not only 
made conquests on every side, but also left traces of their in- 
fluence in countless monuments. 

The researches of later times have confirmed what these 
legends teach us. An incredible amount of labor has been 
expended upon the examination of a number of Babylonian 
and Assyrian ruins ; ancl many scholars, of whom Botta, Place, 
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Layard, Rawlinson, Oppert, and recently Schrader, are the 
best known, have devoted their powers to the difficult task of 
deciphering the iuscriptions which have been found in great 
numbers. Much obseurity still hangs round this ancient his- 
tory, but some facts at least have been disclosed ; and so far 
they agree with what the legends tell us. 

The scholars who are engaged in these studies think it prob- 
ab.e that the population of Babylonia and Assyria was made 
up of two different races, and that the original inhahitants 
were subjngated by an Ethiopian immigration, whose language 
gained the supremacy over theirs. Perhaps the Chaldees, a 
tribe of priests in Babylonia, after whom the whole nation is 
commonly called that of the Chaldees, were the remains of 
these ancient inhabitants. About the year 2300, the kingdom 
of Nimrod, as we might call the old Chaldean monarchy, 
according to the story in Genesis x., was already established 
in the plain of Shinear. The chief god was the same Oannes 
with whom we met in the legends of Semiramis. Amongst 
the other gods, of whom we shall have more to say hereafter, 
were Bel, Mylitta, and Dagan, and their worship was often of 
a very immoral character. In the eighteenth century before 
Christ, the old Chaldean monarchy had fallen into decay, and 
in the seventeenth it was conquered by the Egyptians, under 
whose supremacy Assyria gradually arose, until its monarchs, 
during the same period as that in which the Israelites came 
out of Egypt, made themselves masters of Babel, and ruled 
the whole ‘‘land of the two rivers” from Nineveh. Thus 
‘* Nimrod went to Assyria.” We shall come upon this 
Assyrian empire again in the course of the history of the 
Israelites, and shall see how great an influence it exercised 
upon them, both by its religion and its arms. 


Once more let the figure of Nimrod rise before us, as it is 
here described. He is not an attractive figure — this mighty 
hunter, this despotic ruler! Conscious strength and courage 
are seated on his hrow. Ie rescues the flock from the claws 
of the dreaded lion. He enables the industrious to cultivate 
their land, and equip their fishing boats in peace. He pro- 
mulgates laws and preserves order. Woe to the man who 
seizes his neighbor’s wife or who slays his brother! The ruler’s 
grasp is upon him, he has hurled him to the cround, he has 
struck him dead! Woe to the man who attacks him himself! 
He leaves no injury unayenged. It needs but little provocation 
to make him slay the offender. Soa heavy price is paid for 
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safety, since freedom is thrown into fetters. The rule of the 
wild beasts is changed for that of a man, aid a man may be 
more terrible than a wild beast, in his rage. 

But the maintenance of order and justice, even after a rude 
fashion, paves the way to development in every direction. It 
is the first step towards the formation of a healthy socicty ; 
and the second step is soon made by the people, and this is 
followed by others yet. Let no one despise the day of small 
things! Nimrod a tyrant and a mighty hunter! Yes, but 
before Yahweh’s face. God, who created all that is good, 
makes use even of tyrants to realize his ends. They may 
be the forerunners of better and gentler times. 


CHapTerR IX. 
THE TOWER OF BABEL. 
Gen. XI. 1-9. 


@ the western bank of the Euphrates, a little to the south 

of Babylon proper, on the spot marked Borsippa on 
our map, the traveller may still see a mighty ruin which rears 
itself above the naked plain around, and serves as a land-mark 
to the wandering shepherds. Itisthe basis, two hundred and 
eighty feet in height, of a colossal building, a small part of the 
first story of which still crowns it. This ruin is known amongst 
the people of the conntry as ‘‘ the mountain of Nimrod.” It 
is all that remains of the Temple of Bel, formerly one of the 
most enormous buildings of the magnificent Babylon. Ancient 
writers vie with each other in describing its glories. It was a 
four-eornered building of baked clay bricks cemented with 
asphalt, in which the surrounding plain is very rich. This 
gigantie basis measured a hundred and fifty yards each way ; 
and a tower rose from it in eight stories, each smaller than 
the-one below it, to a height that far exceeded that of the 
great Egyptian pvramids. The building was for the most 
part solid right through, and a sloping passage that swept in 
wide ecireles round it econdueted those who desired to asvend 
the towez, to its upper portions. In the top story, however 
there was a chamber where stood a golden altar, and a bet 
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prepared for the god Bel. In the bottom story, too, there 
was a chamber, in which was a golden image of the same or 
another god in a sitting posture, with a throne and footstool 
also made of gold. Before this image stood an altar npon 
which, when the yearly feast of Bel came round, thousands of 
pounds of incense were consumed. The idea of the architects 
in raising the temple of their god to such an enormous height, 
and preparing a residence for him at its summit, appears to 
have been that Bel only visited the high placus of the earth, 
and could therefore stay upon the coo] heights of this artificial 
mountain, but not in the warmer air at its foot. 

As soon as the Israelites had any comimunications with 
Babel, as they certainly had in the time of Hezckiah, and 
probably still earlier, they would of course become acquainted, 
amongst other things, with this colossal building. As usual, 
they gave free play to their imagination in connection with it, 
and clothed their ideas on the subject in the form of a narra- 
tive. One of them borrowed the material for his story, to 
some extent, from the name Babel, which seems really to 
mean ‘* god’s gate,” but which he translated ‘‘ confusion.” 
The following legend, accordingly, came into existence : — 

In primeval times people all spoke the same language; aud 
were therefore able to live together. Accordingly, they all 
went from the land of Ararat towards the east, and so came 
to the plain of Shinear. When they had settled there they 
discovered the art of baking clay into bricks, and using 
asphalt for cement. Delighted with their discovery, they 
said to one another, ‘‘Come! Let us build a city, and a 
tower, the top of which shall reach to heaven! So will onr 
fame be known, and we shall not be scattered all over the 
earth.” Then they set to work at once. But Yahweh came 
Jown from heaven to see what this city and tower really were, 
that mankind was so busy building, aud when he had secn 
what they were doing, he said, ‘‘See now! All mankind are 
but one nation, and they all speak the same language. This 
is only the beginning of what they will undertake ; and unless 
a stop is put to it, it will be impossible to keep them back, 
in future, from anything they take it into their heads to do. 
Come, then, let us go down and throw their language into 
confusion, that they may no longer understand each other!” 
So Yahweh scattered them thence over all the earth, and they 
stopped building the city ; and it received the name of Babe 
(confusion), because it was there that Yahweh had confused 
the languages of men, and scattered them over the earth. 
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The chief point in this story is tle writer’s explauation of 
the difference between the languages of the various peoples. 
The subject is certainly well worth thinking about, and endeay- 
oring to understand. ‘ How is it,” we ask, ‘‘ that we speak 
English, and our neighbors German, French, or Dutch? How 
is it that such an enormous number of languages are spoken 
in different parts of the world? Wow are we to explain the 
fact that the natives of ‘every part of the same country even, 
and we might almost say of every town or village, speak 
different dialects, so that their pronuneiation or way of speak- 
ing often shows us where they come from?” The students of 
the science of philology are attempting to answer these ques- 
tions, and many others on the same subject, and they have 
already bestowed a vast amount of labor upon them. This 
science, like so many others, has made rapid progress during 
the last half century, and such scholars as Grimm, Bopp, 
Rénan, and Max Miiller, only to mention a few of the greatest, 
have already: done mueh towards bringing this mysterious 
question somewhat nearer a solution. It is an excessively 
complicated subject, and scholars are not yet agreed even 
upon some of the fundamental points. For instance, while 
some believe that one original language lies at the root of all 
the languages of the world, or at all events that several hun- 
dred roots of words are common to them ail, there are others 
who declare that languages having nothing in common with each 
other have risen among the various races of nen. 

The most interesting question of all, that, namely, of the 
origin of language in general, is as yet entirely unanswered, 
just as the origin of religion, the history of which has many 
points of similarity with that of language, still escapes our 
observation. 

The want on the part of men of some means of communi- 
eating their feelings and thonghts to each other compelled 
them to express what was going on within them by sounds ; 
and the more highly they became developed, the more knowl- 
edge of all kinds they gained, the more they thonght about 
everything they saw, and the more they had to say to each 
other in consequence the better they succeeded in indicating 
special objects, by clearly articulated sounds and then in 
reproducing ideas, while they declined words and formed sen- 
tences, until gradually a language had come into existence. 

But all the human race did not live together, as they parted 
from each other for all kinds of reasons, — to find food for 
instance —and so lived and settled in different districts. 
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There they became acquainted with various products und p! 
nomena of nature, and had their own special experiences a 
sensations to express. heir way of life, theedegree and 1 
ture of their civilization, and a hundred other cireumstanc 
exercised an influence upon the form and the inflections 
their words, and the construction of their sentences. I 
climate and the nature of the soil especially produced gr 
alterations; until at last their language grew into somethi 
quite different from what it had been at first ; just as is alw: 
happening even now. 

For every language keeps gradually altering, until at | 
it can hardly be recognized as the ‘same, and seems to he 
been succeeded by an entirely new one, and people begin 
call the old way of speaking a ‘‘dead language.” Amc 
civilized nations, this change only goes on very slowly, becai 
they preserve their words in writing; but the languages 
uncivilized peoples are subject to very rapid change. Th 
are regions in which an almost entirely new language grc 
up within the period of one generation, and where every vill: 
and hamlet has one of its own, quite different from the re 
made to meet the requirements of the moment, and desti 
after a time to be forgotten again. 

The difference between the languages and dialects of natio 
then, is the result of difference in their origin, abode, histo 
character, and modes of thonght and life; so that we « 
often make out more or less of their past history from tk 
language. In particular it shows us in what relations tl 
stood to each other in former times. Those nations wh 
forefathers lived together for a long time after they | 
reached a certain stage of development, and had therefor 
more or less considerable number of words, express the 
selves by similar sounds, modified however by the cirer 
stances in which they have since lived. Those, on the ot 
hand, whose forefathers parted at an earlier period do 
show any such resemblance. 

The science that deals with the origin, the history, and 
mutual connection of the various languages is called compe 
tive philology. The Israclite who wrote the legend of 
tower of Babel had no idea of such a science. He tried 
explain what seemed to him a strange phenomenon, not 
finding out its natural causes, but by ascribing it to an 
mediate dispensation of Yahweh, who intended it to prev 
men froin living together any more. In doing so, howe\ 
he represents what really was one of the causes of the dif 
ence between the linguages us its effect. 
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We may be sure that this impression of the tower of Babel 
was not shared by all the Israelites. Most of them, no doubt, 
like the Babylonians themselves, were dazzled by the magnitfi- 
cence of the building and its gigantic size; for in every age 
people have admired great works and all else that is dazzling. 
If, as appears from the story, the tower of Bel was not finished 
in the time of our writer, many of his contemporaries no doubt 
found this circumstance tantalizing and vexatious enough, and 
longed to be able to see the work completed. Quite another 
spirit, however, inspires the composer of our story. He takes 
no delight in thinking of the skill of the men who discovered 
the materials for such a building, or their perseverance in going 
on with such a work, or the sacrifices they made to prepare 
what they thought a suitable abode for their god. All he sees 
in it is a work of vainglory, the first step on the fatal road, 
the beginning of an attempt to storm the very heaven, the 
result of a mad andacity, which Yahweh did well to put under 
due restraint, or there was no saying what would have been 
attempted next! 

In this story we recognize the hand of the same writer who 
made Yahweh express a fear, in the story of paradise, that 
man might become immortal, who declares the desire of 
knowledge to be a sin, and is afraid of nothing so much 
as of presumption. 

There is a Greek myth that breathes the same spirit, ac- 
cording to which the gods decreed that .men should speak 
different languages, because they desired immortality and 
perpetual youth. ‘‘ Divide and rule” was thus the motto of 
the gods, that they might hold the reins of power in their 
hands ; while man’s duty above all things was to submit to 
them, and not to aim at too high a position. There are 
other stories of Greek as well as Eastern origin, that speak 
of the fear entertained by the gods of the presumption of 
man. So the Greeks tell how when mankind, after having 
lived a life of purity at first, had gradually become corrupt, 
and impiety had gained the upper hand on earth, heaven 
itself was no longer safe against the passions of mankind ; 
for there rose a race of giants who attempted to storm the 
dwelling of the gods, and piled the mountains one upon 
another to enable them to climb up to the vault of heaven. 
But Zeus (Jupiter), the highest of the gods, smote the heap 
of mountains with his thunder-bolt,. and buried those who 
were besieging the seat of the gods under the fragments of 
the mass. 

1 See pp. 50 ff. 
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However one-sided this view of life may be, yet the ws 
ing it conveys is well worth laying to heart, and the ‘‘ mo 
tain of Nimrod” has still a precious lesson for us. For 
proudest schemes are often framed by men, and even pal 
carried out. Love of glory has always played a great part 
them, as our Israelite writer clearly saw. Mighty empires 
founded. To unite the whole human race as far as possi 
under one sceptre, and range it round one central point, - 
been the constant effort, age after age, of princes and 
peoples. And it is so still. The United States of No 
America, Russia, and Germany are the giant states of our d 
A thonghtful observer is often alarmed by the projects of 
most powerful princes and peoples; for sometimes it see 
as if nothing were impossible to them, as if the fate of 
whole world lay in their hands. But the temple of Bel ci 
aloud: Believe not in the omnipotence of man. The pro 
est schemes may be baffled. Among the architects of 
great states, some unlooked-for confusion of tongues n 
rise, and then their work will go on no more. The un 
that is the work of ambition alone is shattered ; for it is 1 
the will of princes or of peoples that governs the world, | 
God. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE MIGRATION OF THE TERACHITES. 
Gen. X., XI. 10-32. 


N the course of time the Israelites obtained some kno 
edge of a number of different nations, partly by com 
into contact with them theiuselves, and partly by hearing 
them from their neighbors. The more thoughtful, therefc 
felt an interest in foreign countries, and were anxious 
define as closely as possible their relations to each other : 
to Israel. This desire led some one to draw up a register 
the nations of the earth, whicb we still have in the te 
chapter of Genesis. This table embraces seventy greater 
smaller uations, and arranges them in three groups as 
scendants of Noah’s sons, Shem, Japhet, and Ham. 1 
form of this composition is curious, for it is that of a fan 
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tree. ‘‘ Japhet’s sons” —so the account begins — ‘‘ were 
Gomer, Magog, Madai, Javan, &c. ; Gomer’s sons, Ashkenaz, 
Riphath, and Togarmah ;” and so the enumeration goes on, 
broken only by the story of Nimrod,? the mention of the 
boundaries of the land of the Canaanites,? and of the Joktan- 
ites,? and the statement that Heber’s son was called Peleg 
(division), because in his time the world was divided,* which 
means that the hnman race parted into two groups. At the 
close of the list we are assured that in this way all the nations 
are descended from the three sons of Noah. Then follows 
the story of the building of the tower. 

It is quite certain that the names contained in this register 
are not to be taken as signifying men. Thus the name Canaan 
appears amongst others; and sinee this word means Nether- 
lands or Lowlands, it must be the name of a eountry and not 
of a man. | 

The register, however, docs not give ns a correct scientific 
division of the nations; as would be shown, even were there 
no other proof, by the fact that the compiler mentions a 
eonple of tribes twice over, and even places them in quite 
different branches of his family tree on these two occasions.® 
But since the list was long thought to be historical, the terms, 
‘¢Shemitic,”® ‘‘ Hamitic,” and ‘‘ Japhetic” peoples have 
come into use. 

The rule which the writer followed in assigning their 
places to the nations and tribes that were known to him, can- 
not be made out with certainty from his work. All sorts of 
conjectures have been made on this subject. ‘Some think he 
made his division according to the eolor of the skin of the 
various peoples; others that it was the position of their 
eountries that deeided him, the Hamites being the inhabi- 
tants of the hot countries, the Japhetites the nations dwelling 
to the north, and the Shemites those that lived between the 
two other sets. But the fact of the Canaanites being placed 
among the ehildren of. Ham is fatal to all these conjectures ; 
for these former inhabitants of the land of the Israelites, 
whose deseendants went on living in the midst of their con- 
querors, were very nearly related to them, and their being 
put among the children of Ham rather than those of Shem, 
shows that love and hate were not without a voice in the 
composition of this list. The question, however, is too com- 
plicated to be entered into any further at present. We need 
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only notice that Shem is called the first born of Noah, 
because the eldest son was always considered the chief. 
Among the sons of Shem the first rank is given to Heber,’ 
the representative of the group of nations to which Israel 
belonged ; but we are not told in this register how Israel was 
descended from Heber. 

This information is given us in a second family tree, which 
we find in Genesis xi. 10 ff. Its form reminds us at once of 
the register of Adam’s descendants down to Noah,’ of which 
it seems to be the continuation. It begins as follows: 
‘‘ These are the family archives of Shem: Shem was an hun- 
dred years old when he begot Arphaxad, two years after the 
flood. After that he lived five hundred years more, and had 
sons and daughters.” In this style it continues, giving us 
similar information about Selah, Heber, Peleg, Ren, Serug, 
Nahor, and Terah. We are told something more of Terah, 
however, for three of his sons are mentioned by name, 
Abram, Nahor, and Haran, the father of Lot. Haran died 
before his father in Ur of the Chaldees, and Abram’s wife 
was called Sarai, but he had no children. His brother Nahor, 
on the other hand, who had married Haran’s danghter Milcah, 
had children. ‘‘ Now Terah,” so we read, ‘‘ with Abram, 
Lot, and Sarai, left his: dwelling-place, Ur of the Chaldees, 
to go to Canaan, but, during their stay at Haran, he died.” 

We need not stay to inquire into the original connection 
between this and the former register. The one we are now 
considering seems to have been artificially compiled; for 
just as there are ten generations from Adam to Noah, so 
there are ten more from the latter to Abram. In speaking 
of the names in the former register, we noticed® that, in 
all probability, they did not, in the first instance, indicate 
men; and it is quite evident that the names we are now 
considering did not; for we know the real meaning of some 
of them. Arphaxad—however strange the assertion may 
seem to those who have not seen the word in the original — 
is nothing but another pronunciation of ‘‘ Ur of the Chaldees ;” 
Selah signifies ‘‘ sending away ;” Heber, ‘* crossing ;” Peleg, 
‘* separation.” ‘The names that follow are unfortunately of 
unknown, or at least of doubtful, meaning, except that Haran 
is the name of a district. But from those of which we do 
understand the meaning, in connection with what the former 
register teaches us,* we can make out the chief lines of the 
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probable history of the tribes to which Israel, among others, 
helonged. It comes pretty much to this: ‘‘ Once the fore- 
fathers of Israel and other related tribes lived in Arphaxad, 
or Ur of the Chaldees. Then they left this country, and 
crossed the Euphrates, and for this reason they were called 
Hebrews, that is men from the other side. After this they 
separated into two tribes, and while the Joktanites took a 
south-easterly course and settled in South Arabia and along 
the Persian Gulf, the others passed, through the territory 
of Ren and Serug, south-west. Among these were the an- 
cestors of the Israelites and their nearest neighbors, who may 
be called the Terachites. Some of them stay ed behind and 
settled in Haran; the rest went on to Canaan.” This is all the 
historical information we can gather from the register; and 
even this is far from certain. 


These accounts of the origin of the Israelites are but 
scanty, and it is only natural that they shonid be so, for it is 
the same with nations as with men;—they enter the world 
uncousciously, and have no recollection of the beginning of - 
their hves. It is not nntil they begin to think, to work, tc 
feel that they have a calling to fulfil, in a word, to lead a 
life above that of the animals, that they can retain the past 
to any extent in their memory, or that it deserves any 
interest when preserved. A people must have reached a 
certain stage of development before it can have a history at 
all, and many must have floated down the stream of time 
without its being worth while to record their fortunes. The 
origin of them all, however, was alike insignificant. What 
recollection could be preserved of such a life as that led by 
these rude shepherd tribes? They ate, drank, slept, mar~ 
ried, had children, fed their cattle, protected themselves 
against beasts of prey, went hunting, looked for wells, pitched 
their tents, broke them up again, fought for a stream or piece 
of pasture land, — that was the life of these wandering shep- 
herds! In a life such as this nothing of any consequence 
ever occurred. Itis true that even they had their joys, their 
sorrows, and their religious emotions, that one was superior 
to another and, doubtless, that some of them were above 
their surroundings in disposition and cultivation; but the 
animal nature was still supreme among them, the wants of 
the body kept all their powers busy, and there were none to 
raise themselves above the great masses by profound reflec- 
tion, freshness of thought, and higher views of life. And so 
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generation after generation might pass away, until t 
posterity could not even fix the time in which their ances 
had inhabited this or that country, or lived under such 
such circumstances; and their memory had altogether - 
ished, except perhaps that some few facts in the histor 
their tribe —a general migration, a separation into 
tribes, or the securing of a new abode — might be preserv 
This absence of anything like proper history is clo 
eonnected with the constant changes made by these wan 
ing shepherd tribes in the places of their abode. ‘The ear! 
recollection of most nations is that of a migration. Of co 
it was necessity for the most part that compelled these tr 
to change their place of abode, and to brave the dangers 
volved in travelling to unknown regions, but yet they re 
became attached to their nomad (wandering) life, and un 
they exme to countries whose inhabitants had settled dwelli 
already, they went on wandering backwards and forwai 
and showed but small affection for the soil on which they liv 
until their increasing numbers gradually compelled them 
choose settled homes, and bid farewell to their wandering | 
This was a turning-point in the life of these tribes. 
long as they were wandering about the land, they only thou 
of the wants of the next few days, or at most of the half-y 
during which they remained on the same spot, — just sow 
a single crop in order to take its produce with them on tl 
further wanderings. Whenever they dug a well or discove 
one, they filled it up so as to keep it for their own use w 
they visited the same pastures again. ‘These were the hig] 
objects of their lives. But when a settled habitation has b 
secured, men work for different objects. They think of tl 
posterity: they cultivate the land, and develop the art 
permanently increasing its fruitfulness. They plant fr 
trees and rear them carefully, for if they never gather tl 
fruits themselves, yet their children will do so. Houses 
built of more lasting materials, and the desire to make tk 
suitable to their purpose, und then beautiful and luxuric 
gradually calls a number of arts into existence. Dykes 
built to protect the country from floods. Increased wa 
call commerce into life, and enlarge people’s views of 
world. Navigation begins to be practised, and the difficul 
vonnected with it quicken the intellect of those who engag« 
it. Gradually all those who do not earn their bread by « 
tivating the soil, go and live together, so that villages : 
towns spring up. Living together makes it necessary to 1 
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ulate all mutual intercourse by certain fixed rules, ard so 
laws are made, and a regular society springs up. The rela- 
tions of the villages, districts, and countries to each other are 
regulated in proportion to a growing feeling of the necessity 
of some such steps ; and the undisturbed life in settled abodes 
makes the exercise of all kinds of arts and sciences possible, 
until gradually a higher life grows up. 

It is not true, then, as some people declare, that the love 
of our country is the fruit of narrowness of mind. Onr 
country is that portion of the earth upon which our ancestors 
have worked, and we are bonnd in our turn to consecrate onr 
powers to the task of making its inhabitants as richly blessed 
as possible. The saying ‘‘ My comfort is my country” is the 
expression of mere selfishness, and is the rule that is followed 
by the brutes. But for us men there are hallowed recollec- 
tions bound to the soil on which onr cradles were rocked, 
where we have gathered the fruits of the toils and the battles of 
our fathers, and where we ourselves first woke to the thought 
that God has work for us to do as well! 

No such fatherland belonged to those Hebrews fifteen, 
sixteen or more centurics before Christ, as they journeyed 
southward from Armenia, and, whether driven on by ene- 
mies or seeking better pasture for thei herds, migrated to 
Canaau. Indeed, they did not want a country of their own, 
and were well content with their wandering life, so they were 
half savages still, aud their history was not worth remember- 
ing. Children of nature as they were, they lived and died 
with their cattle. 

But in the midst of these hordes were the germs of some- 
thing greater. Many nations were to spring from them: the. 
Arabs, the Moabites, the Ammonites, the Edomites, and 
finally that people which has rescued most of the tribes con- 
nected with it from forgetfulness, the people of Isracl. 
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CyHapTer XI. 
A WORD ABOUT THE PATRIARCHS IN GENERAL. 
Gen. XII.-L. 


HE rest of the book of Genesis is taken up by accounts 

of Abram, Isaac, and Jacob and his family, or, as they 

are usually called, ‘* the patriarchs,” though this word, as we 

have seen, is also used for various personages belonging to a 

still higher antiquity. Before we begin examining the stories 

about them, we must stop a moment to consider the question, 

whether we have now the firm ground of reality beneath onr 
feet, or are still wandering in the realm of legend. 

The nature of the scenes we are going to look upon will 
at once prove to us that many of their features are invented ; 
for it needs no proof that stories in which a deity goes abont 
with men, holds conversations with them, and even eats in 
their tents, do not give us accurate accounts of real events. 
Bunt although we cannot accept the accounts of the patriarchs 
as completely trustworthy, we might easily suppose that they 
had a historical foundation, that such men as Abram, Isaac, 
Jacob, and the rest did really live, and that the stories give 
us, on the whole, a correct account of their fortunes, though 
in an einhellished and exaggerated form. But when we come 
to examine these stories closely, and to coinpare them with 
each other, we find that this is not the case, and that the 
names of the patriarchs must be explained in the same way 
as those of Arphaxad, Heber, Peleg, and others, of which we 
spoke in the preceding chapter. That is to say, they do not 
signify men, so much as groups of nations or single tribes. 
Abram, for instance, represents a great part of the Terachites : 
Lot, the Moabites and Ammonites, whose ancestor he is 
called ; Ishmael, certain tribes of Arabia; Isaac, Israel and 
Edom together; Jacob, Israel alone; while his twelve sons 
stand for the twelve tribes of Israel. 

Some of my readers, no donbt, consider this a most extraor- 
dinary assertion; and they will not be sorry, therefore, to 
hear some of the grounds upon which it rests. We must be 
very brief, however, for fear of falling into repetitions ; as in 
dealing with the separate stories we shall be obliged from 
time to time to keep this meaning of the names of the patri- 
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archs well in view, in order fully to understand what is told 
us about thenl. We imust therefore be content at present 
with a few arguments which will show at any rate that this 
view of the names, Abram, Isaac, Jacob, &c., is not a mere 
groundless faney. 

We must begin by forming a elear idea of the main ob)jcet 
of these stories about the patriarehs. They are intended, in 
the first instance, to give us information as to the descent of 
Israel and certain related peoples, and to tell us which nations 
are descended from Abraham. These are, first, the descend- 
ants of Ishmael, Hagar’s son, the inhabitants of Arabia 
Deserta; and, secondly, to follow the order of age throngh 
Abraham’s family, the Edomites and Israelites, who are 
descended from Isaac; lastly, we read that Abraham took a 
wife of the second rank, or concubine, called Keturah, who 
presented him with six sons, from whom most of the tribes of 
Arabia Felix and Arabia Petrea sprang.’ We will not at 
present dwell on the fact that the story of Abraham’s marriage 
with Keturah, contracted long after he was a hundred years 
old, is quite incredible, but will only ask how we are to believe 
that all these nations, including the nnmerons Arab tribes, 
are descendants of Abraham. Even if we confine our atten- 
tion to the Israelites, it is impossible to aecept this represen- 
tation; for according to the old narrators, all the Israelites 
are children of Jacob, whose deseendants numbered seventy- 
two when he went to Egypt.? It is true that, aecording to 
Genesis, the patriarchs, as princes of their tribes, had slaves 
as well as children. Thus Abraham had three hundred and 
eighteen slaves, capable of bearing arms, that had been born 
in his household, and Jaeob returned from Haran with a nn- 
merons band to Canaan; but these serfs were not among the 
‘S$ sons of Israel,” and the question is still unsolved how thie 
descendants of seventy-two individuals conld become a mighty 
nation within a few centuries. Since the name of Keturah 
means ‘* frankincense,” and all the Arab tribes that are called 
the descendants of her sons lived in the land of frankincense, 
the meaning of the story of Abraham’s marriage with her is 
obvions. It means that the Arabs and the Israelites were re- 
lated to each other; and in making Keturah only a secondary 
wife of Abraham, the story represents her children as of less 
honorable descent than the offspring of Abraham by his prin- 
cipal wife Sarah. 

Here and there the writers of the old legends themselves 
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point out, as it were, that the patriarchs whom they bring 
upon the scene as men are personifications of tribes. This 
is the case for instance in one of the stories about Esau, in 
which it is said in so many words, ‘‘ Esau, that is Mdom,” 
and ‘‘ Esan is the father of the Edomites.” * ; 

This is still clearer in the account of the close of Jacob’s 
life. A poem is put into his mouth on this occasion, in which 
he pronounces a blessing or a curse upon each of his sons.’ 
But the twelve tribes are evidently in the writer’s mind, and 
he altogether forgets that the form under which he is singing 
of the character and the condition of these tribes, is that of 
the patriarch’s farewell to his sons. Thus he makes Jacob 
use his own name as that of a people, when he puts this pre- 
diction into his n.outh: ‘‘I will spread them (the Simeonites 
and the Levites) abroad in Jacob and scatter them in Israel,” * 
and ‘‘Dan shall judge his people like one of the tribes of 
Israel,” * and the whole poem is closed by the explanatory 
words, ‘‘ All these are the twelve tribes of Israel, and this is 
what their father said concerning them.” ° 

How striking is the story of Jacob’s love of Benjamin, his 
youngest son, and after Joseph’s disappearance the only child 
of his beloved Rachel that was left to him! How touching 
his unwillingness to let his darling go to Egypt with his 
brethren! And how it surprises us therefore to discover that 
this Benjamin was already the father of ten sons.* This 
shows us that the writer is telling us the fortunes of tribes 
under the form of a family history. 

The idea of representing a nation or a tribe as a man in 
whose history the fortunes of the tribe were reflected, so tu 
speak, however strange to us, was very conmnon in ancient 
times. Thus the Greeks or Hellenes traced their origin to a 
certain Hellen, who was called the son of Deucalion and 
Pyrrha,’ and whose sons Dorus and Eolus, and grandsons 
Acheus'and Ion were said to be the fathers of the four Greck 
tribes, the Dorians, Eolians, Achzans, and Jonians. In 
something the same way Englishmen are sometimes called 
‘Sons of Albion,” and a still nearer parallel is furnished by 
the Dutch poets, who sometimes speak of their countrymen 
as the offspring of Bato, and by the Frisians, who call them- 
selves Frizo’s sons, without, of course, intending to assert 
that such men as Bato or Frizo ever really lived. Just in 
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the same way, then, Abraham and his sons are not literally 
the ancestors of all the peoples that are called their descend- 
ants in Genesis, but are only their representatives. 

If this is so, the question rises: Have we really the prime- 
val history of the Israelite and other related tribes before ns 
in these stories? Do they really transport us to the pre- 
Mosaic period? The more we try to go into the question of 
‘he origin of the legends, the more doubtful do we find the 
ground upon which we stand; and, therefore, while we have 
not the least hesitation in explaining the names of the patz- 
archs on the principles already stated, yet we cannot give an 
equally confident answer to this question as to the historical 
value of the traditions about them. It is possible that in 
some of the stories, historical traditions from the pre-Mosaiv 
period have been preserved. ‘The account, for instance, of 
Joseph’s being sold as a slave by his brothers, and of his ele- 
vation to the rank of a prince in Egypt having given them 
the opportunity of migrating thither, may possibly embody a 
recollection of the fact that the tribe Joseph paved the way to 
Egypt for the other tribes. But this is not certain, nay if is 
not even likely. It is undeniable that some of the stories at 
least give us information, under the form of the history of 
these patriarchs, about the fortunes and exploits of the tribes 
long after the time of Moses. We shall meet with some ex- 
amples of this presently’. 

Lastly, it may be asked: If the contents of these narra- 
tives, even when understood as tribal history, bring us down 
to a later period, what is the real origin of the names Abram, 
Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, &c.? As to this, we are alinost entirely 
in the dark. Some scholars suppose that at any rate some of 
these names were originally those of gods, and point ont that 
‘‘ Abram” may mean ‘exalted father.” But satisfactory 
grounds have never been made out for this view. No doubt 
the names of the sons of Jacob were simply those of the 
Israelite tribes, which might easily be used as the names of 
tribal fathers, since the tribes were in the habit of calling 
themselves ‘‘the sons of Judah, Reuben, Napthali, &c.” 
We have already had examples in the names of Canaan and 
Heber,’ of the way in which the names of countries and peo- 
ples might be treated as those of men. 


It is not easy for us to form a true idea of the way in which 
these legends of primeval times came into existence; but 
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some of the motives of the compilers can still be detected, 
understood, and estimated by us. Let us try to sketch, in 
broad lines, a history of the rise of these legends. 

In the time of Moses, and even long after his death, when 
the Israelite tribes stood to a great extent alone, and were 
not yet united into one people, their religious customs were 
very varied and capricious. No doubt all the Israelites wor- 
shipped Yahweh as Israel’s god, but every tribe and every 
clan, nay, many separate families or individuals, had their 
own special god or gods besides. In some parts of the land 
of Canaan ancient forms of worship were already established, 
and the invading tribes took part in them, either retaining 
the ancient gods of the place, or superseding them by others. 
These ‘* Holy Places” were the centres of the national life in 
the districts to which they belonged. Such, for example, was 
the sanctuary of Beersheba. ‘There, on the southern boundary 
of Canaan, where the Israelites were in constant commu- 
nication with the Edomites, was a much-frequented sanc- 
tuary to which the ‘‘sons of Isaac” brought their offerings. 
The centre of Judah’s religious life, on the other hand, was 
Hebron, and there the ancestor of the people was known by 
the name of Abram. So, again, there were sanctuaries in 
Shechem aud in Bethel which were sought by pilgrims from 
the surrounding district of the tribes of Benjamin, Ephraim, 
and Manasseh, who called themselves the ‘t sons of Jacob.” 
In the northern portion of the country Baal-Gad, 7.e., ‘* the 
Baal of Good Fortune,” or ‘‘ of the Gadites,” was worshipped, 
and in the north-west of Judah, at Bethshemesh, /.e., ‘‘ louse 
of the Sun,” some form of the worship of the Sun-god was 
established. Among the objects worshipped and held to be 
saered were stones and trees, especially oak and terebinth 
trees. 

In David's time, however, the unity of the people was 
established, and though it was broken again after Solomon’s 
death, the recognition of the close relationship of all the 
tribes was never aftcrwards lost. The Israelites of the north 
and those of the south felt that they were brothers, and at 
certain periods were very closely united. The two portions 
of the nation were called colleetively, ‘‘ the people of Yah- 
weh,” and in both the influence of the Mosaic party continu- 
ally increased. This party was, of course, very hostile to 
the ancient local forms of worship, inasmuch as they were 
injurious to that of Yahweh. They would gladly have re- 
moved these sacred trees and stones, therefore, and wiped 
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out the names of the idols. But it was not easy to do so, as 
the people were much attached, to their local customs. The 
zealous upholders of the exclusive worship of Yalweh saw 
no chance, therefore, of getting rid of the religious usages of 
centuries all at once. The course they adopted, accordingly, 
was to try to attach a different meaning to them, to give them 
an orthodox coloring, if 1 may so express myself. The names 
of the various tribes and districts were made into those of 
men, and were then brought into connection with each other. 
Abram, the patriarch of Hebron, Isaac that of Beersheba, 
and Jacob of Bethel, became grandfather, father. and son. 
The anointed stone at Bethel, the consecrated oaks of Mamre 
(near Hebyon), the sacred tree at Shechem, and the well of 
Beersheba, were all of them gradually made into monuments 
of the lives of these patriarchs. These were the spots on 
which they had pitched their tents, these the trees that they 
had planted, these the wells they had dug, and these the 
memorial stones or the altars they had erected. In this 
manner the ancient names and venerated objects were made 
not only harmless but actually favorable to the purer form of 
worship, for the patriarclis were represented as favorites of 
Yahweh, and as his faithful worshippers, and the holy places 
as the scenes of the revelations of this god of Israel. 


In this sketch, I have purposely expressed myself am- 
biguously here and there, and have left it quite an open ques- 
tion what the names of the patriarchs originally meant; for 
this, as well as many other points, is very doubtful. But the 
main idea of this account of the origin of the legends of the 
patriarchs rests on a firm basis ; the upholders of the exclusive 
worship of Yahweh gave them the form which they assume in 
these stories, so as to find a place in the worship of Yahweh 
for certain elements of the old-Israelite or heathen religions, 
such as sacred names, places, usages and objects. 

In acting thus the zealous worshippers of Yahweh do not 
stand alone, for we can trace a similar effort amongst very 
various peoples, and at very different periods. ‘Thus, in cer- 
tain Asiatic states, the god Baal was made into a king, to whom 
the founding of a number of cities was attributed, and whose 
grave was pointec out in different places. The case was the 
same with other gods and goddesses in Egypt, Asia-Minor, 
Babylonia, and Greece.’ The cause was partly a misunder- 
standing, but partly the desire to supersede ancient forms of 
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worship. This method is often called Euhemerism, after a 
certain Greek philosopher, named Enhémérns, who lived in 
the times of Alexander the Great, and systematically made all 
the Greek gods into kings and generals. But we need not go 
so far or climb to snch a height of antiqnity, to find examples 
of this procedure. In our own country it was practised by 
the preachers of Christianity, for when they bronght the Gospel 
to our land they found its inhabitants just as much attached 
to their gods and feasts, their sacred usages and consecrated 
trees, as were those ancient Israelites whose conversion to 
the exclusive worship of Yahweh was the object of the writers 
of the legends about the patriarchs. They were ready to ac- 
cept Christianity, but if only it could be managed they were 
very anxious to retain the names and nsages to which they 
were accustomed. So the preachers of Christianity allowed 
them to keep a great many of them, but gave them a Christian 
interpretation. Sacred stones were marked with the cross 
and became memorial stones, sacred wells were made into 
baptismal fonts, images of gods transformed into images of 
saints. ‘The consequence is that remains of the old heathen 
forms of worship have survived to this very day in Easter 
eggs, yule logs, and, on the Continent, Whitsun fires, the 
customs of Santa Claus, and many others. The very name, 
for instance, of Easter (in German Ostern) reminds us im- 
mediately of the worship of the heathen goddess Ostara, whose 
feast was celebrated in spring. 

It is quite common, then, for religions reformers — seeing 
that they cannot have everything as they would wish, and 
that they cannot attain their object unless they make some 
concessions — to try to gain people over by taking a middle 
course, and so toning down their requirements as to allow 
their converts to retain some portion of their ancient beliefs or 
beloved usages. 

But however often this path has been and is yet trodden, 
we have still to ask, Is it right? Dves it bring us to the goal! 
If the goal is the triumph of some form of worship, some doc- 
trine, or some ecelesiastieal system, tlien doubtless it is much 
easier to reach the desired end by this ineans than by conceal- 
ing nothing that we think, calling everything by its right name, 
forbidding what we feel is not mght, and yielding nothing. 
But by ‘‘iixing wine with water” we degrade the view of 
truth for which we desire to find access, and allow many ele- 
ments of the old view to creep into the new. In consequence 
of these proceedings on the part of their champions, both the 
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Yahweh-worship of Israel and the Christian church have taken 
up into themselves much that has been disfiguring and injurious 
to them. | 

Those who are determined to see a great and immediate 
result of their preaching, and are content if they can count np 
a large number of converts, without examining very closely 
how much alloy has mingled with the purity of their faith, 
must adopt this method. But those who are truly zealous for 
God and for the truth go right forward, are content with 
nothing short of the fnll demands of God, and prefer weighing 
their converts to counting them. What the result to them- 
selves often is we are taught by the cross upon which Jesus 
died, because he would make no treaty with the world, and 
because his followers were therefore few in number. But just 
for that reason he became more than the founder of a church, 
he became the Saviour of the world. 


One more general remark must be made about the stories 
of the patriarehs. Here, again, as was the case with the first 
eleven chapters of Genesis, we have the work of more than 
oue writer before ns. We have no difficulty in recognizing 
here and there the style and the thoughts. of the writers who 
told us of Adam and Noah, of Cain and Enoch, though we 
cannot always make out with certainty how the accounts of 
the two have been woven together, and then united with those 
of yet others. 

Sometimes the writers do not agree together. An instance 
occurs quite at the beginning ; for while the ‘‘ Book of Origins” 
makes Terah and his clan leave Ur of the Chaldees aud go 
to Haran, where Terah himself cies, without assigning any 
religious motive to him, the older writer, without mentioning 
Terah at all, begius: ‘‘ And Yahweh said to Abram.”? 
Whence he supposes the patriarch to depart is anything but 
clear. Since the departure from Ur of the Chaldees imme- 
diately precedes this narrative, it is natural to suppose that 
that is the place referred to here as welt, as is stated indeed 
elsewhere ;? but in another passuge® Haran, that is Mesopo- 
tamia, is indicated as Abram’s country. When we come to 
the stories themselves, we shall find other instanees of mutual 
disagreeinent between the narratives. 

The two writers, as might have been expected, show the 
Same peculiarities in the stories of Abram and his sons that 
we have already noticed. The accounts of the later writer 
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are rather colorless, bnt the older stories are full of life and 
variety, for in them the most aneient times are painted with 
all the traits and colors of a comparatively recent period ; with 
the worship of Yahweh for instance, and most of the religious 
usages of the Israelites. ‘ 

This is, to a great extent, what gives these narratives thei 
charm. The deeper we penetrate into their meaning, the 
elearer is the insight they give us into the life of the people 
in whose midst they arose. But if this had been their only 
value they would certainly never have become so universally 
known and loved as they are, for this meaning is sometimes 
far enough below the surface, and escapes the ordinary reader. 
But they are precious even as sketehes of character; for in 
the patriarehs, espeeially in Abraham and Jacob, we have 
before us the images of pious men after the heart of the 
writers, and since they are drawn by the hand of a warm 
affection, they often speak to our consciehee as well as our 
imagination. 

We shall therefore treat these stories chiefly as sketches of 
character. We shall indeed point out, whenever we are able, 
the interest that animated the compilers, and the objeets they 
had in view in telling their stories; but for the rest, we shall 
speak of Abram, Hlagar, Esau, Joseph, and all the others, as 
if they were men who really lived, and shall try to strengthen 
our moral life by marking their faith, and to take waruing 
from the description of their sins. 


CHAPTER XU. 
ABRAM THE BELIEVER. 
Gen. XII. 


ete ener by his relatives and friends, in the plain 
of Haran, in the northern part of Mesopotamia, dwelt 
Abram; and hard by his tents his friend and nephew Lot 
would often feed his flocks. 

The two shepherd princes were rieh in cattle, and a host of 
dependents obeyed them, while they were bound to each other 
by the closest ties of friendship. A striking proof of this 
friendship was given by Lot, when he lent an ear to his uncle, 
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who urged him to accompany him on a distant journey he was 
abont to undertake. He was going away south-west, across 
the Euphrates, and then . . . as yet he did not know where 
next himself. 

Why was he going to change his abode? Was he driven 
to it by necessity? Was there no more pasture for his cattle? 
Had enmity risen between him and his relatives? Or did 
love of change and hope of booty urge him on? Had he 
forgotten that all kinds of unknown dangers threatened him 
on his way through the lands of strangers? Not at all. 
However poorly his country had been blessed by the beauties 
of nature ; nay, however parched and dry it was during many 
seasons of the year, still it was dear to him, and he was on 
the best possible terms with his relatives, the men of Nahor, 
and even in religion was at one with them.’ He must go 
because Yahweh, his god, told him to go. Why he did so, 
and where he would take him, he did not know; his duty was 
but to obey. 

So they started on their journey, these men of faith, sure 
that Yahweh would bring them to a good land. He had 
distinctly promised Abram that he would bless him and make 
him a great people. His friends should be blessed and his 
enemies cursed, and the fame of his prosperity should spread 
so far amongst all nations, that when any one wanted to pro- 
nounce the greatest possible blessing, he would only be able 
to say, ‘*God make you blessed as Abram!”? They relied 
on the power of this god, who had given them such glorious 
promises. 

They passed over the Euphrates and through the Syrian 
desert ; through those wide steppes where only here and there 
a fruitful spot, such as those upon which Palmyra and Damas- 
cus were afterwards to rise, invited them to stay, still south- 
west, till they crossed the Jordan and came to the shores of 
the Mediterranean Sea, which they found thinly populated by 
certain Canaanite tribes. They passed through this land too, 
trusting in their good swords and the might of Yahweh. 
They felt that they had a right to be there, and no one asked 
toll of them. 

The first spot at which they stayed for any length of tiine 
had a strange appearance. Two mountains, of moderate 
height, rear themselves over against each other there. Ebal, 
the more northern peak, is parched and barren, but Gerizim, 
the more southern, rather loftier than the other, has a some: 
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what more pleasing aspect. In the valiey between these 
mountains, where Shechem was afterwards built, an oak of 
more than ordinary beauty raised its head; it was the oak of 
Moreh, that is, ‘‘ the teacher’s oak.” There the wanderers 
pitched their tents, and Abram soon discovered that it was a 
holy spot, where Yahweh revealed himself and loved to receive 
the offerings of his servants ; for here his god appeared to him 
and told him that he had now reached the goalof his journey, 
for this was the Jand that his posterity should receive as an 
inheritance. So Abram built an altar to Yahweh there, and 
the spot became a sacred place in Israel. The oak of Moreh, 
under the name of ‘‘ the soothsayer’s oak (Meonenim),”? was 
destined to become famous in all the country round, and to be 
regarded as the sanctuary of Shechem; and there the wor- 
shippers bowed down before the deity who had chosen this 
tree for his dwelling-place, as they approached him with suppli- 
cations and with offerings, or listened to the whispering of the 
sacred leaves, and, full of awe, received from the lips of the 
soothsayers the interpretation of the sounds they had heard. 

From Shechem the patriarch pursued his journey to the 
height of Bethel. Between this city and Ai he pitched his 
tents, and found again that Yahweh was with him there, and 
so built an altar in honor of him. This place accordingly, the 
name of which means ‘‘ house-of-god,” was no less sacred to 
the Israelites than Shechem. 

Still pursuing their way in the same direction, the Hebrews 
reached the most southern regions of Canaan. 

So Abram had passed through the whole of his promised 
land, from north to south, when he discovered that it had in- 
deed been promised to his posterity, but not to himself’; for a 
famine compelled him to leave the barren region of southern 
Canaan for the fertile Egypt, and to sojourn in a strange land, 
instead of in the country, which his hopes had already taught 
him to regard as his home. 

But even there he was to receive a wonderful] proof of the 
faithfulness and power of his god; for when he drew near to 
Egypt his faith grew weak, and he was afraid. Jie came there 
as a stranger; and his wife Sarai, who was very beautiful, was 
with him. Suppose — thought he—the inhabitants of the 
land cast their eyes upon her, they are sure to kill me, and 
then make her marry one of them. So he told his wife to say 
she was his sister, so that if they seized her they might give 
hin rich presents as her brother, instead of killing him as her 
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husband. It all fell out just as he had expected. The king 
himself, hearing of Sarai’s beauty, had her brought to him to 
become one of his wives, and presented Abram, supposing 
him to be her brother, with a great number of sheep, cattle, 
asses, and male and female slaves, so that he became very 
rich. But this was not the greatest blessing that Yahweh in- 
tended to confer upon him. He was about to make his ser- 
vant utterly ashamed of his previous fear, and to show that 
he could defend him even in a foreign country. At his com- 
mand, one disaster after another fell upon the king and his 
household, and he soon perceived that all this happened to him 
because he had taken a married woman into his harem. Sohe 
sent for Abram, and reproached him with the deceit by which 
he had brought him into danger of committing so great a sin. 
Then he ordered his people to protect and to help Abram, and 
all that he had. 


This adventure of Sarai’s is told not so much to Abram’s 
disgrace as to Yahweh’s honor. ‘The writer does not appear 
to have seen anything wrong in Abram’s conduct. This 
shows that he had no very exalted idea of integrity, as we 
shall see indeed from other passages as well as this. It is 
very instructive to compare our story with the account of 
the same event given by another writer,’ for it shows us how 
low a position the Israelites took in matters such as these. 
This other writer removes the scene of the adventure to 
Gerar, in the land of the Philistines, and says that Abimelech, 
the king, who had taken Sarai away from Abram, was warned 
by God in a dream that she was a married woman, and 
reproached the patriarch for his deceit. But he defended 
himself by saying that Sarai really was his half-sister, and 
that ever since they had left their fatherland and begun their 
wanderings, he had begged her to call herself his sister for 
fear he should be injured for her sake. Abimelech was per- 
fectly satisfied by this excuse, loaded the patriarch with gifts, 
and made a present to Sarai also, with the words, ‘‘ May 
this make you close your eyes to all the wrong that has been 
done you. May justice thus be done you.”* It looks very 
much as if this writer wished to acquit the patriarch of the 
he py which he was disgraced in the older narrative; but if 
so he did not see that he failed to make the affair any more 
creditable to his hero after all. For such shuffling is just as 
pad as a lie; nay, a premeditated, persevering, systematic 
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deceit really tells more against a man’s charaeter than a lie 
which is the result of a momentary fright. 

And, again, neither writer seems to have felt how unut- 
terably base it was in Abram to tell this lie, not for the sake 
of reseuing his wife, but for the sake of turning it to aeeonnt 
in his own private interest if she were taken away from him. 

But enough of this. The whole story represents Abram as 
the believer, who, ‘‘in obedience to Yahweh’s commandment, 
goes out indeed to a land which he shall reeeive for an in- 
heritance, but without knowing whither he goes.”? In this 
character we shall meet him again and again, and in this 
lies the deep and lasting significanee of Abram, as he is 
represented in Genesis. He is the hero of faith. 

There are people in the world who shrug their shoulders 
when they hear any one speak of faith, and take a special 
pride in not having any themselves. Very often they are 
better than their word, and have more faith in their hearts 
than they are at all aware of; while their contempt for faith 
is the result of their not understanding what it means. If 
it were not so we eould have but small respeet for any man 
who thinks that faith is worthless, for it is just in having faith 
that the noblest of mankind differ from the eommon herd. 

Properly to understand what faith is and what it is 
worth,; we must first understand what is meant by God 
speaking toa man. In this story, and in many others, God 
is represented as holding eonversations with men, and 
telling them various things in aetual words. It needs no 
proof that this is not what really takes place, for no man 
ean hear God’s voice with his outward ears. He speaks in 
our conseience. Whenever our duty beeomes elear to us, 
then we hear the voiee of God giving us commands; and 
whenever we feel that our true happiness lies in obedienee to 
this yoiee, we reeeive promises from God. Now, if we are 
firmly eonvineed that these eommands and these promises 
are not merely imaginary but are true, then we may be said 
to have faith. 

Faith shows itself in varions ways. It is often mingled 
with produets of the imagination, that is with superstition. 
If, for instanee, Abram felt, as the later Israelite writers 
say he did,’ that he must flee from the land of his fathers, 
beeause he was in danger of falling into idolatry there; if 
he saw that Yahweh would bless him elsewhere too, and 
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that it is better for a man to be a wanderer on the earth and 
to worship his god in uprightness than to remain in his 
fatherland and live a life of sin, then that was faith. But if 
he thought that the land of Canaan was the precise reward 
assigned to his obedience, then that was all imagination, and 
therefore superstition. For though in the legend this 
promise is both made and kept, yet in reality earthly pos- 
sessions are not the reward of piety. We shall often sec 
from our Bible-stories that, as a rule, the faith of the Israel- 
ites was clothed in imperfect forms, that it was mingled with 
superstition. Even with Christians this is very often the 
case. But in whatever form it shows itself, however far it is 
from perfect purity, faith is a treasure always. A man with 
faith is in every case something more than a man without it, 
for faith is a power that rescues him from the tyranny of his 
sensual nature and gives him strength to make sacrifices. . 

All reformers and all the noblest benefactors of mankind 
have had faith. and one of the followers of Jesus said in 
honor of him that he was ‘‘ perfect in faith.” ? 


Cuapter XITI. 
ABRAM’S GENEROSITY. 


Gen. XIIL, XIV. 


HEN Abram — so the narrator goes on — had escaped 

this danger in Egypt, he returned with his wife and 

all his possessions to the south of Judah. Lot still accom- 

panied him, and they returned along the road they had 

come by, always halting in the same places as before, till 

they pitched their tents once more between Bethel and Ai. 

There Abrain offered a second sacrifice to Yahweh on the 
altar he had already erected to him. 

But gradually it became clear that the two shepherd 
princes could not live together much longer; for they were 
both of them rich in flocks. Not that this would have made 
it impossible for them to remain in the same neighborhood 
if only they had had free play; but the Canaanites and 
Perizzites had possession of a great deal of the land, and the 
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Hebrews had to be content with the portions that these tribes 
did not require for themselves. So the land became too 
small for them, and though Abram and Lot still continued 
to be good friends, their dependants were always quarrelling 
about pastures and wells. Now, as each of them kept hear- 
ing his own shepherds complain of the other’s, and was 
naturally inclined to side with his own servants, there really 
seemed to be some danger of their falling out with each other 
in the end. 

Abram was the first to see this, and however much lie 
would have liked to go on living with his dearly-loved kins- 
man, he thought it better for them to part in peace before 
it was too late, than to remain together and cndanger the 
bond of brotherly love which united them. ‘So he proposed 
to Lot that they should separate, and, with open-hearted 
generosity, left him the choice as to which way he would go. 
He had no wish to dictate to his nephew; if he went to the 
right, he would go to the left himself, or if Lot took the left, 
he would take the right. 

Lot was fxr inferior to Abram in generosity. He had 
followed him from the distant land, and so had had faith in 
the glorious promises adc by Yahweh to Abram. But now 
self-interest overpowered him. Instead of asking what was 
the wish of his uncle, the chicf of his tribe, he took advantage 
of his open liberality, and chose as his portion the valley of 
the Jordan. From a worldly point of view he had make a 
very wise selection, for the valley of the Jordan was a splendid 
country, and the southern portion especially, where the 
Dead Sea now is, but where Sodum and Gomorrah formerly 
lay, was a truc *‘ garden of Yahweh,” a paradise, like Egypt 
in frnitfulness. But there was a dark side to the settlement 
in this region, for Lot’s heart was drawn towards the cities. 
And though he did not desert the simple shepherd life at 
once, yet he pitched his tents hard by Sodom, and _ before 
long settled in the city itself. This was a source of misery 
to him against which no fruitfulness of the soil could weigh, 
for the inhabitants of these cities were great sinners before 
Yahweh, aud his wrath would sooner or later blaze forth 
against them. 

So Lot’s covetousness led him on to misfortune, and, 
moreover, by choosing to go to the extreme limit, and as 
it were to quit the land, he forfeited all the claim of his pos- 
terity to Canaan. 

On the other hand, Abram, who obeyed the will of Yah- 
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weh, received a renewal of the promises when his nephew 
had departed. It was as though his god would make it 
plain to him that the departure of Lot in no way affected his 
promises, and that he himself, and not his nephew, was to 
be the father of the holy nation that would possess Canaan. 
‘‘Look round you!” —such were the words of Yahweh — 
‘‘Look towards every quarter of heaven, towards Lebanon 
and towards the boundary of Egypt, towards the Jordan and 
towards the Mediterranean Sea; all this land shall be an 
eternal heritage for your posterity, which I will make as 
countless as the dust of the earth. Pass throngh the country 
in every direction, and know that you are the father of its 
future possessors.” 

Abram obeyed, and journeyed southward. Thus he came 
to Hebron, or more properly to the district in which a city 
was afterwards built, called Kirjath Arba until it was con- 
quered by the Israelites, and after that Hebron. Here there 
were splendid groves of oak-trees belonging to the Canaanite 
Mamre. For whole centuries the Canaanites, and after 
them the Israelites, would worship their gods at this spot, 
and gaze with especial awe and reverence at one gigantic 
oak. Down to the first century of our era the people in the 
neighborhood of Hebron would tell how this tree was as old 
as the world, or would boast that it had grown from a stick 
thrust into the ground by Abram. By this grove the Patri- 
arch pitched his tent after receiving Yahweh’s promise. There 
he was to learn how well it was for him that he had not gone 
to the valley of Jordan, that seemed so tempting, and how 
constantly his god protected and helped hin. 

For it happened that several princes from the north-east, of 
whom Kedor-laomer, an Elamite king, was the chief, declared 
war against the kings of Sodom and fonr other cities that lay 
in the so-called valley of Siddim. For twelve years the inhab- 
itants of the valley of Siddim had been tributary to Kedor- 
laomer, but then they threw off his yoke. Hardly had a year 
gone by, however, before this prince appeared with an army 
to reduce them once more to snbmission. ‘The march of the 
eastern kings was triumphant. They came down from the 
north, defeated the Rephaites at Ashteroth-Karnaim, con- 
quered several other tribes east of the Dead Sea, marched 
round Monnt Seir, and penetrated into the desert of Arabia 
Petra as far as Hazezon Tamar, to the west of the valley of 
Siddim. Then the King of Sodom and his allies advanced to 
meet him, — five against four! But, in spite of this, they 
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were defeated and dispersed, while numbers of fugitives fell 
into the wells of asphalt, of which the valley was full, and the 
rest escaped to the hills. Thereupon the eastern kings teok 
off the cattle and the provisions that they found in their ene- 
mies’ cities; and, amongst other captives, Lot, who lived in 
Sodom, was carried off, with all that he had. 

News of all this was brought to Abram, who had pitched 
his tents in the neighborhood of Mamre, Eshcol, and Aner, 
with whom he had entered into an alliance. No sooner had 
he received the dismal tidings than he determined to hasten 
to the rescue. ‘Thinking nothing of the danger to himself, 
and forgetting how badly Lot had behaved to him, he called 
together all those of his dependants who had been born his 
serfs, thinking that he could rely upon their fidelity more 
confidently than upon that of the slaves he had bought. They 
were three hundred and eighteen strong, and Abram’s allies 
added some bands of their own dependants to help them. 
With this force Abram set outin pursuit of the foreign 
princes. Overtaking them at Dan, one of the most northern 
points of Canaan, he divided his men into three companies, 
fell upon them by night, and scattered abroad the whole army 
of the four chieftains against whom the five kings of the valley 
of Siddim had not been able to hold their ground. Right on 
to Hobah, north of Damascus, he pursued the fugitives; and 
all the booty they had made, including the captives of war 
whom they were carrying off as slaves, fell into his hands. 
Thus Lot was rescued with the rest. 

As the victorious Abram was returning, the humbled King 
of Sodom met him in the valley of Shaveb (afterwards called 
‘¢ King’s Valley”’) and implored him to be content with the 
cattle and the other booty he had seized from the enemy, but 
to give their liberty to the captives that had fallen into his 
hands, and were therefore his slaves according to the rights 
of war. At the same time Abram was visited by Melchizedek, 
the King of Salem; who brought him bread and wine, and, 
being a priest of the most high God,.blessed him with the 
words: ‘‘ Blessed be Abram of the Most High, of the All- 
ruler! And glory be to this Most High, for he has put your 
enemies into your power!” And Abram gave him the tenth 
part of all he had. This did not prevent his being bountiful 
and generous to the King of Sodom, to whose prayer he an- 
swered: ‘‘I swear by Yahweh the All-ruler that I will keep 
nothing that was yours, no not so much as a thread or a shoe- 
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string !— for you shall never be able to say, ‘I have made 
Abram rich!’ Of course I am not bound to make good what 
my men have eaten, nor can I dispose of that part of the 
hooty that falls to the share of my allies, as a reward of the 
help they have given us; but as for me, I will never enrich 
myself at your expense.” 


There is nothing in the chapters containing this narrative, 
that has excited the attention of the commentators so much 
as this meeting between Melchizedek and Abram, and many 
a brain has been sorely perplexed by the questions, ‘‘ Where 
did the city of Salem lie?” ‘* How came there to be a priest 
of God most high, to whom Abram did homage, in the midst 
of a population that is always branded as idolatrous?” Indeed, 
there is something enigmatical about this figure, and it is hard 
to explain how Abram, who had not his possessions with him, 
could give him a tithe of them all. We leave it, however, to 
those who look upon the narrative as history, to remove these 
difficulties. Ifwe take it to be a legend, and only ask what 
the compiler meant by it, then the explanation is simple enough. 
Melchizedek —the word means ‘‘ king of righteousness” — 
is a symbolical name ; Salem is Jerusalem. Not that this city 
ever really bore the name of Salem, for until it was conquered 
by David it was called Jebus; but the writer called the city 
by the last half of its ordinary name, that is Salem or ‘‘ peace,” 
because he wanted to speak of Jerusalem, but yet not to use 
its old Canaanite name. The main point in the story is that 
Melchizedek is a priest, and as such blesses Abram and re- 
ceives the tithes, and its object is to exalt the priesthood 
of Jerusalem, which claimed homage and tithes from every one. 

The account of Melchizedek does not appear to come from 
the writer of the rest of the story, who never hesitates to use 
names taken from bis own times when speaking of earlier ages. 
Thus be speaks of Bethel, Ai, Hebron, and Dan as if places 
so called had existed before the conquest of Canaan by the 
Israelites, and he would, therefore, have been at no pains to 
choose such expressions as ‘‘Salem” and ‘‘the most high 
God,” but would have spoken of ‘‘ Jerusalem” and ‘‘ Yahweh” 
without more ado. Besides, the meeting with Melchizedek is 
very strangely placed in the story in the middle of the account 
of the meeting with the King of Sodom. In the Israelite lit- 
erature we only find one single reference to this story,’ but, as 
if to make amends, the Christians are never tired of dwelling 
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upon it. First of all comes the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, who sees in Melcehizedek an indication of the high- 
priestly rank of Jesus, and explains the statement that Abram, 
the father of the priestly tribe of Levi, paid him tithes after 
having received his blessing, as a prophetic allusion to the 
doing away of the Jewish laws about the priesthood of the 
Levites.1 Later teachers of the chureh followed the example 
of this writer, and discovered in Melehizedek all kinds of 
meanings, which were furnished them by the so-called ‘‘ alle 
gorical interpretation of scripture.” 


The great number of the proper names that occur in the 
account of the campaign of the eastern kings against the 
prinees of the valley of Siddim has led many historical stu- 
dents to hope that they might find in this narrative an ancient 
and trustworthy monument of history. But when we look 
more elosely into it we are disappointed in this hope, for it is 
quite evident that some of the names have a symbolic meaning. 
Thus one of Kedor-laomer’s allies is called ‘‘ king of the hea- 
thens” (authorized version ‘‘king of nations”), which is 
surely a strange title. The name of Bera, the king of Sodom, 
means ‘‘son of ungodliness,” and Birsha, the name of the 
king of Gomorrah, ‘‘ son of the wieked.” We ean hardly 
suppose that these are historical names! Besides this, — the 
main incident in the story, — the defeat of the eastern kings 
by such a little band as Abram’s, is improbability itself. 

It seems to be trne, however, that in very early times 
there really was a powerful kingdom, the seat of which was 
in Elam, that held sway as far as to the borders of Palestine. 
The names of the monarchs of this kingdom often began with 
Kudur (Kedor), and as one of their gods was called Laga- 
mar, if is quite possible that _Kudnr-lagamar (Kedor-laomer) 
is the real name of some ancient king of Elam, though it 
has not yet been found upon any inseription. 

For the rest, the legend needs no elaborate explanation. 
‘The main thought is that Abram, the believer, is under Yah- 
weh’s protection; for when Lot has gone his way Yahweh 
confines his promises to Abram alone, lends him his help so 
that he can congner these mighty kings with his little band, 
ancl makes him so rich that he has no need to keep any of 
the booty he has won by war. 

Abram, on his side, appears in this narrative as the dis- 
interested and genervus hero who gives Lot the first choice of 
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country, risks his life to rescue him, refuses to keep the 
spoil of war, and freely gives his tithes to the priest. A noble 
figure! What a different spirit these actions breathe from 
that which is commonly met with in the world! Just think 
how often men quarrel for the best portion of anything, stand 
upon their rights, seize everything pleasant for themselves, 
eonsider whether they are ealled upon to give up the smallest 
thing to which they have a legal claim, hesitate to help a man 
**beeause he never did as mueh for them,” will run no risk 
for another’s sake for fear they should suffer themselves, like 
to be paid for any services they may have done, and caleu- 
late for how little they ean get off when they are asked for 
a eontribution to religious or any other usefnl institutions! 
Self-interest is a most powerful incentive, and sueh a charae- 
ter as Abram’s is but rare! 

This is only natural, for man enters life as a selfish being. 
Look at ehildren quarreliing over some trifle, and see how 
each begins by looking after himself! A power must eome 
into their hearts that can blunt the eagerness of their self- 
seeking, a power that can resist their inborn selfishness of 
disposition. 

Now faith is such a power... Why should not Abram be 
generous when he trusted so perfectly in his god? Why 
should he not be ready to give Lot his choiee as to the eoun- 
try he would take in possession? Yahweh took care of him. 
Why should he hesitate to go out to battle? Did not the 
angel of Yahweh encamp round about them that feared him? + 
Why should one who had Yahweh’s promises keep the spoil 
of war for himself? It was not for the sake of booty that he 
aad done as he did. 

So powerful has faith been in every age; so powerful is it 
still. This is why a man who has faith is generous and liberal, 
and rises by his faith above the common run of men, who 
seek nothing but their own advantage. Those who have faith, 
no less than others, like to grow rich, and their carnal nature 
urges them, too, to take the best for themselves and to run 
ao risks for any one else; but they find a yet greater treas- 
are in eontentment, eheerfulness, quickness of sympathy, 
ove ; in a single word —a rich inner life ; and they trust that 
his spiritual happiuess will ever inerease within them. Those 
who are so rich cannot be mean. ‘Those who feel that they 
are happy, and cherish in their hearts a living hope, cannot 
bring themselves to be for ever calculating what will be most 
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to their own advantage; and. without any effort, they bring 
into practice that command of Jesus which sounds so strange 
and exaggerated: ‘‘ Give to him that asks of you, and turn 
not away’ from him who would borrow of you.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE OATH OF YAHWEH. 


GEN. XV. 


HE battle was over, and Lot had gone on his way. 
Abram could return to his tents and once more engage 
in his peaceful oecnpations, keeping his sword and his arrows 
sharp for the bear and the lion only. But now a heaviness 
of heart he had never felt before overpowered him. In the 
might of faith he had lived and worked, he had overthrown 
his enemies though far outnumbered by them, and had gener- 
ously given away the treasure, and as long as he had been 
active he had felt no weariness. But now his lower nature 
re-asserted its claims and made itself felt by his very soul. 
Abram was sad at heart. He thought of the fatherland he 
had left. He thought of the dangers that snrronnded hin. 
He stramed his eyes in vain to see into the darkness of the 
future. Yahweh had promised him the land that he had 
passed throngh ; but how was this promise to be fulfilled? and 
who was to enjoy its fulfilment? He had no ehildren, and 
both he and his wife were now so old that they had given up 
all hope of ever having any. His relations all lived far away. 
Lot had left the promised land of his own free will. So he 
had no heir but his slave Eliezer, who had indeed been born 
in his household, and was almost as dear as a son to him, but 
yet was not ‘‘ his own.” Abram was in deep depression. 
But his god knew how to relieve this weariness of spirit, 
which might easily have led to loss of faith. Yahweh, who 
had already appeared to him more than once, eame to him 
again. It was night, and Abram heard Yuahweh in a vision 
ealing to him, ‘‘ Fear not, Abram! I am your shield, and 
will give you a rich reward.” But he answered in despair, 
‘*Q Lord Yahweh! what fortune can you give me? I goon 
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my way childless, and Eliezer will be my heir, for I have no 
children.” 

Such was his complaint; but the answer that fell upon his 
ear was beyond measnre comforting: ‘‘ Not your slave, but 
your own son shall be your heir.” And when Yahweh led 
him out of his tent he saw that this promise was not nieant 
for a mere idle word. It was a glorious night. The moon 
had not risen, and the stars twinkled by thousands in the 
sky. ‘*‘Look up!” said Yahweh. ‘‘Can you count the 
stars? Even so countless shall your descendants be.” And 
however wonderful this word appeared, yet Abram kept down 
the voice of doubt in his heart. Yahweh’s promise was so 
sure! He could not help accepting it with firm belief. ‘Thus 
rest was brought to his soul. All that had troubled him was 
gone, as if by a magic tonch. He no longer thought of his 
fatherland with pain, no longer saw dangers all around him: 
and, as for the future, his posterity should possess Canaan. 
How could it be? Nay that was as Yahweh should direct. 

Now that his faith was established as to the main point, he 
was to gather the fruit of his trustfuluess, and to learn how 
completely he had gained Yahweh’s favor by it. ‘‘ I Yahweh 
have brought you out of Ur of the Chaldees” —so his god 
went on to address him — ‘‘ to give you this land for a heri- 
tage.” Abram now believed in this promise without reserve ; 
but he knew by experience how easily the shadow of doubt 
might fall upon his soul, so he answered, ‘‘ Lord, give me a 
sign, that I may know it certainly.” And Yahweh granted 
the request. 

By the direction of his god the patriarch was to make 
the needful preparations for a solemn sacrifice in confirma- 
tion of a treaty. For this purpose he took an ox of three 
years old, a goat and a ram of the same age, and a pair of 
doves. He cut each of the larger animals into two parts, but 
left the birds undivided; then he arranged all these parts 
upon the ground, the two halves of the same animal opposite 
each other. When the vultures and kites, attracted by the 
flesh, flew forward towards it, he chased these unclean 
creatures away. The bleeding flesh must lie there unpol- 
luted. so that when Yahweh came to conclude the treaty he 
might pass between the parts. 

In patient, but eager expectation, Abram watched till the 
sun went down. When it had vanished behind the horizon, 
a deep sleep fell upon him; all at once he was wrapped iu 
darkness, but it was not the natural darkness of the night. 
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Amazement laid hold of him; the thick black darkness in 
which Yahweh dwells closed round him and weighed upon 
his breast. Hark! it is the voice of Yahweh: ‘‘ Know that 
your posterity shall sojourn in a strange land; there they 
shall be enslaved and oppressed. For three generations they 
shall remain among the strangers, because the measure of the 
sins of the Amorites, who are to he punished by your posterity, 
will ot be full till then. But, though I leave them there to 
sigh so long, I will not forget my promise. And the people 
that oppress them shall fall under my avenging justice; the 
fourth generation shall rescue itself from the yoke of slavery, 
and shall return to this land, its heritage, laden with booty. 
As for you, O Abram, in a blessed old age you shall go to 
your fathers in peace and be buried.” 

Such was the promise of Yahweh that sounded from the 
darkness after the sun had set. But look! What is that 
appearing suddenly like a smoking furnace and a flame of 
fire? Yahweh himself was there, and passed between the 
parts of the sacrificial animals to confirm his promise with 
an oath. 

Thus Yahweh swore to Abram that his posterity should 
possess the whole land of Canaan, from the river of Egypt to 
the Euphrates, the land of the Kenites and of all the other 
tribes that were settled there. 


There is one passage in this story that I have intentionally 
«voided rendering accurately, because there is a contradiction 
in it, that calls away the attention of any one who notices it 
from the general drift of the story. When Yahweh is fore- 
telling to Abram all that is to befall his posterity, and how 
they are to be oppressed in a strange land, — in saying which 
the writer is of cowrse thinking of the slavery in Egypt — the 
promise is added‘ that the fonrth generation shall depart 
thence." All this I told you, but did not add that side by 
side with it stands this other prophecy,’ ‘‘ for four hundred 
years shall the strangers oppress them.” These two predic- 
tions do not agree together, for the space of four generations 
is far less than that of four centuries. his contradiction 
shows how the story is put together from the work of two 
writers, one of whom (the older) estimated the length of 
the stay of the Israclites in Egypt at fonr generations,’ while 
the other put it at about four centuries.‘ This little fact also 
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shows us what free use an ancient Israelite author made of 
his materials, and how very uncritical people were in those 
days. 

But this only refers to a point of minor importance; and 
we have one or two things of more consequence to notice in 
this story. To understand it rightly, we must remember 
that it was customary among the Israelites, as well as among 
other nations of antiquity, to confirm a treaty that was being 
made, by sacrifices. And as sacrificial animals, therefore, 
were slaughtered on these occasions, concluding « treaty was 
ealled ‘* striking,” or ‘‘ slaying a treaty.” Even we still use 
the expression, ‘‘ to strike a bargain.” It seems that the 
solemuities practised by the Israelites on such occasions were 
uot always the same, but what is here described was one 
form of them. At-any rate, it is referred to several times 
elsewhere.’ They cut one or more beasts into halves, and 
laid the pieces along the two sides of the path by which the 
parties making the promise were to go, so that they would 
pass between these parts. The meaning of the ceremony, 
which was most likely expressed in words at the same time, 
appears to have been as follows: ‘*‘ May the fate of this sacri- 
ficial beast, hewn into two halves, fall opon him who violates 
this treaty and breaks this promise!” What the Israelites 
themselves were accustomed to dv when they took their most 
solemn oaths, is here related of their god Yahweh. When lhe 
promised Abram a numerous posterity, he did so in the must 
solemnly impressive manner possible, by passing between 
the parts of all the animals suitable for a sacrifice, so that 
Abram might never doubt the certainty of his promise again. 

The way in which Yahweh is here described gives us a 
glance into the ideas of the Israelites about their god. A 
terrific darkness is the first indication of his presence, for 
Yahweh dwells in the darkness.” For this reason there was 
no light in the inmost compartment of the temple, in the 
holiest place, where Yahweh was enthroned. Strangely in 
contrast with this is the form under which Yahweh himself 
appears-—the flame of fire. This symbol occurs not only 
in this passage, but in so many others as to make it perfectly 
evident that the Israelites thought of Yahweh under this 
form more than under any other, and believed the consuming 
fire to be the true expression of the being of their god.’ As 
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an illustration of this idea, I will quote part of a psalm,’ 
containing a description of Yahweh eoming to help his 
favorite. The age of the song, which is ascribed to David 
in the saperscription, is uncertain, but at any rate it is from 
the time before the captivity. 


I will praise thee, O Yahweh, my strength! 
Yahweh is my rock, my fortress, my deliverer. 
My god is my rock, on which | trust, 
My shield and the born that saves me, my tower. 
When I cried ‘‘ Praise ye Yahweh ”’ 
I was saved from the might of my foes. 
Billows of death surrounded me. 
Streams of terror made me afraid. 
The bands of the shadow-land had already laid hold of me. 
The snares of death were round me. 
Then J cried to Yahweh in my distress, 
Yea, I cried aloud to my god. 
He heard my voice from his palace, 
And my cry broke through to his ear. 
Then the earth trembled and heaved, 
The roots of the mountains shuddered 
And heaved because he was wrath. 
Smoke rose up in his nostrils, 
A consuming fire from his mouth, 
Coals blazed forth from him. 
He bowed the heavens and came down 
With storm-clouds under his feet. 
He rode on a thunder-cloud and flew, 
And shot forth on the wings of the wind. 
He veiled himself in a mantle of darkness, 
And shrouded himself in dark waters and masses of clond. 
By the brightness before him his clouds were broken, 
By hail and coals of fire. 
And Yahweh thundered iu the heavens, 
The voice of the Highest was heard. 
He shot forth his arrows and scattered my foes, 
Countless flashes of lightning to confound them. 
The beds of the waters were uncovered, 
The foundations of the earth laid bare, 
At the rebuke of Yahweh, 
At the blast of the breath of his nostrils. 
He stretched out his hand from on high and took me, 
He drew me forth from the stormy waters, 
From my mighty foemen did he deliver me, 
From those that hated me, and were stranger than I. 


Such a description as this shows us how the religion of the 
Israelites, like that of other peoples, was at first a worship of 
nature, and how nothing made sneh a deep impression upon 
them as the thunder-storm, with the flickering and flashing 
lightning. The thunder-storm, therefore, more than anything 
else, made them think of the action of some higher power, 
and they thought of their god for the most part as a dreadful 
being who inspired them with terror, as a consuming fire. 
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Gradually their religious life was more or less shaken free 
from the impressions caused by the phenomena of nature. 

For us, such a representation of the deity has little or no 
value. At best it only speaks to our imagination and not to 
our heart. When we speak of the thunder as God’s voice, 
and the lightning as his messenger, we are simply making use 
of a poetical form of speech, that has nothing to do with our 
real religious life; and, indeed, we should be shocked by such 
descriptions as that of the Psalm just quoted, if any one of our 
own day were to give them as the genuine utterance of his own 
heart. 

There is certainly progress here, but it is not genuine prog- 
ress, unless our reverence for God is as great as ever. God’s 
majesty is not revealed in nature alone. He speaks sternly 
to us too, in our consciences, in the severe demands of the 
moral law, in the inexorable punishment he inflicts on sin, in 
the self-reproach and misery by which he teaches us that he 
cannot be ‘‘ mocked.” ? 

Our god dwells in the darkness. He is a consuming fire. 
So spoke the ancient Israelite as he gazed, with a shudder, 
ipto the black gloom of night or the dark depths of the 
thunder-clonds, and trembled as he saw the heavens all a-glow 
with lightning, as if wrapped in flames. Our god is a consum- 
irg fire, he said again in later times, when his conscience was 
troubled, and he felt ready to sink under the burden of his sins. 
Our god is a consuming fire?— that word still expresses an 
awful truth, felt by every man who understands the extent of 
his duty, who is weighed down by the thought of his trespasses, 
who knows not how he can be rescued from the black night 
that sometimes falls upon his soul. 

He who has never felt anything like this is not able to 
enjoy as yet the full comfort of the faith that God is our 
Father. 
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CuHaPrrer XV. 
HAGAR. 
Gen. XVL 


BRAM’S faith in the promise of Yahweh was severely 
tested ; for ten years went by, after he had reached the 
land of Canaan, and still he had no hope of offspring. Then 
Sarai grew impatient, and began to wonder whether she was 
destined to be the mother of the future chief of Abram’s tribe. 
For in promising a son to him, Yahweh had never promised 
one to her, and in her doubt and sadness she believed that she 
was never to have the joy of clasping a child of her own to 
her bosom! But she could not acquiesce in this. She could 
not bear the thought of going down to the grave childless. 
No! This misery, this shame—for so it was considered in 
Israel— must not be hers! There was one way to escape it, 
a way which strikes us as very extraordinary, but in which 
there was nothing shocking to the ideas of antiquity or at 
variance with’ its customs. She gave her slave-girl to her 
husband as 9 secondary wife, intending, should she have any 
children to adopt them as her own. ‘Thus she tried, as the 
Israehtes called it, ‘‘ to build up her house by her slave-girl.” 
The slave who was thus made the wife of her master was 
Hagar, an Egyptian. 

It is easy to imagine how unpleasant the relations between 
Hagar and her mistress gradually became. The servant, 
especially when she began to have hopes of being a mother, 
forgot more and more completely the respect she owed to 
Sarai, and began at last to treat her childless mistress with 
undisguised contempt. The latter complained of her conduct 
to Abram, and reproached him indirectly with paying the 
slave-girl too much honor. ‘* May the reproach I suffer fall 
upon you!” she said, ‘‘ Now that my slave is expecting to 
become a mother she despises me. May Yahweh judge he- 
tween you and me!” Abram could only remind her of the 
authority she had over her own servant, and the mistress, 
now enraged by envy, made such ample use of it that Hagar 
could no longer endure the treatment she experienced, and 
forgetting that her flight would take away all her hopes of 
ever seeing her child exalted to the rank of Abram’s heir and 
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the chief of his tribe, she left the tents of her master and set 
out for her own country. 

But she had not got far on her journey before the-angel of 
Yahwek met her by a well, on the way to the wilderness 
of” Shur, and asked her where she came from and where she 
was going. She answered that she was trying to escape from 
her mistress Sarai. But the angel said, ‘‘Go back to your 
mistress and humble yourself before her. If you find this 
hard to do, comfort yourself by thinking what the future has 
in store for you. I will give you countless descendants. The 
son to whom you are about to give birth shall be called Ish- 
mael, that is God hears, for Yahweh has heard the complaint 
of yonr oppression. Your child will be a man like a wild-ass ; *° 
he will be against every one, and every one will be against him ; 
and he will dwell to the east of all his brethren.” 

Then Hagar called the name of Yahweh, who had spoken 
to her, ‘‘ Thon art a god that lets himself be seen,” for she 
said, ‘‘ Do I really live, after J have seen (him)?” So they 
call the well at which this meeting took place, the well Lahai- 
Roi. It les between Kadesh and Bered. So Hagar went 
back to Abram and soon saw the angel’s promise fulfilled, for 
she gave birth to a son, and called him ‘* Ishmael.” 


The object of this story is to give an acconnt of the Ish- 
maelites, as the Israelites called the wandering Arab tribes. 
It shows us that the Israelite did not deny his relationship to 
these Arabs, but looked upon them as his brethren, thongh 
he did not consider them lis equals. According to him they 
were indeed Abram’s children, but their mother was nothing 
but a slave. It was trné that Ishmael was older than the 
forefather of the Israelites, or in plain language, that the 
Bedouins, or ‘‘ sons of the desert,” had existed as an inde- 
pendent people before the Israelites, and were their own 
masters when Israel still bowed beneath the yoke of slavery 
in Egypt; but their mother was an Egyptian, that is to say, 
they had not preserved the purity of their blood, but had 
intermarried with the Egyptians. 

This legend, like many others, is associated with a par- 
ticular spot. For the well Lahai-Roi, according to the story, 
owes its name to the appearance of the angel who foretold 
the future lot of her son to the Egyptian handmaid. The 
statement that the well in question lies between Kadesh and 
Bered gives us but little help in finding it again, for the name 
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of Bered is quite unknown to us. Nor does the repeated 
mention of the well in the stories about Isaac’ bring us much 
further. Nor again does the name itself give us any indica- 
tion about the well, for the real meaning of Lahai-Roi, which 
our writer seems to have translated ‘‘ there is sight for the 
living,” is uncertain. From very early times, however, the 
natives have pointed out a well a little to the south of Beer- 
sheba, which they call ‘‘the well of Hagar.” Its position 
suits the direction of Hagar’s flight from Hebron to the wilder- 
ness of Shur, which stretches along the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, between the south-western border of Palgstine 
and Egypt. We may therefore suppose this well to be the 
one intended. 

Let us turn for a moment to the country and the people of 
the Ishmaelites ! 

Arabia is the name given to the vast extent of land washed 
on the south-west coast by the Red Sea, on the south-east by 
the Indian Ocean, on the north-east by the Persian Gulf, and 
bounded on the north by Palestine, Syria and the Euphrates. 
Geographers usually divide it into three parts, Arabia Felix, 
Arabia Petraea and Arabia Deserta, that is Fortunate Arabia, 
Stony Arabia and Desert Arabia, but the natives know noth- 
ing of this division. Arabia Felix is by far the greatest, for 
this name is given to the whole peninsula between the three 
seas just mentioned, while the extreme western corner only, 
together with the peninsula of Sinai and Mount Seir, is cadled 
Arabia Petrsea, and the desert that lies between Palestine and 
the Euphrates, Arabia Deserta. This third portion of Arabia 
was the dwelling-place of the Ishmachites, of whose ancestor 
it was foretold, as we saw just now,’ that he should live to the 
east of all his brothers.? It is a hilly and desert land, lying 
rather high, and almost always scorched beneath a burning 
sun. Its vegetation is thin, and it swarms with serpents and 
beasts of prey. The wells are but few, and most of them are 
brackish and sulphurous, and in many cases most offensive to 
the smell. Sometimes the scorching and suffocating blast of 
the terrible Simoom sweeps over these steppes. 

Of the tribes who inhabited this country twelve were known 
to the Israelites, and were called the sons of Ishmael by 
them." Among these the Nabateans (Nebajoth) and the 
Kedarenes (Kedar) were the most important. The Israelites 
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distinguished between these Ishmaelites and certain other 
Arab tribes, most of whom lived in Arabia Felix, but some of 
whom, such as the Midianites, were often to be fouud in 
Arabia Deserta or Petra. They called these other Arabs 
the sons of Abram and Keturah.' 

The angel told Hagar that Ishmael would be ‘‘ a wild-ass 
of a man,” and we may see what an Israelite understood by 
this expression from the addition, ‘‘ his hand against every 
man, and every man’s hand against him,” and also from the 
following description of the animal to which he is compared, 
taken from the book of Job: ? 


Who has let the wild-ass go free, 
And who has loosened his bonds ? 
I (Yahweh) have made the wilderness his home, 
And the barren moor-land his dwelling, 
He scorns the wealth of the city; 
He heeds not the driver's cry, 
He ranges the hills as his pasture, 
And searches out every green thing. 


Brave, free, and hardy, uncorrupted by luxury, but restless 
and rapacious, — such were the Bedouins. The land in which 
they lived had made them so; for but a small part of it was 
fit for cultivation, and though the inhabitants differed from 
each other in their modes of life, some dwelling in open vil- 
lages and others in tents,’ in no case could anything like cities 
be raised. Organized society could not exist where the 
population was for the most part unsettled ; and the dryness 
of their country, in which one miserable well was considered 
a valuable possession, and many parts of which became abso- 
lutely uninhabitable for the time, if no rain fell, brought the 
various tribes into constant collision with each other; and 
want often drove them to make war upon one another, or to 
plunder the more fortunate regions that lay upon the borders 
of their desert. They were troublesome neighbors, therefore, 
and a great curse to the merchants; for they were constantly 
attacking their caravans, and could not well be subdued them- 
selves on account of the ease with which they escaped on their 
swift camels and horses, and disappeared with all their pos- 
sessions, on the approach of a hostile camp, into the heart of 
the desert, to which their enemies could hardly follow them. 

A wild-ass of a man, and every one’s enemy! This is 
surely not an attractive picture, and if it is a faithful likeness 
we can have no great respect for the people it represents, 
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since they must have stood low in the scale of development 
‘‘ But,” it may be said, ‘‘ is it fair to throw the blame upon a 
tribe when the country in which it lived almost compelled it 
to lead a marauding life? We saw just now that the nature 
of their conntry made the Ishmaelites what they were. Was 
it their fault, then, that they were what their country made 
them?” Let us not deceive ourselves and each other! The 
character of a people, like that of an individual, is formed to 
a great extent by circumstances; but for all that we are not 
guiltless if we allow ourselves to be drawn into sin by our 
surroundings. Each one’s lot ia life brings its special temp- 
tations with it, and each one must learn to overcome them. 
It is just the same with nations. The character of every 
conntry brings some temptation with it. A rich and fruitful 
land has an enervating effect upon its inhabitants, and makes 
them luxnrions, lazy, and licentious; just as a barren land, 
whose inhabitants have a hard struggle with mature, may 
easily make them rude, cruel, quarrelsome, restless, and 
rapacious. But no people must allow itself to bé made bad 
by its climate and its circumstances. It must make itself 
master of them. It is no use saying that this is impossible ; 
for even if the poverty of a country, for instance, makes its 
inhabitants impatient, and sets them fighting with each other, 
yet after all they would overcome the difficulties with which 
they have to contend more easily, and would experience 
greater prosperity and enjoy more happiness, if they helped 
each other and joined together to rescue themselves by conr- 
age and perseverance from the dangers with which they are 
threatened by nature than if they went on making war upon 
each other. Jt is only by learning to resist such temptations 
as these, and to overcome the evil influence of circumstances, 
fae a nation can become a blessing to mankind and a joy to 
itself. 

A’ barren land and straitened circumstances may even 
benefit a people if it knows that there are other and better 
treasures than great flocks or swift horses, if it loves religion 
and goodness. Bnt, in spiritnal things, the Bedouins never 
excelled. The wants of the moment, the satisfaction of their 
daily uecessities, were the points of chief importance with 
them. Their old religion, like that of the Israelites, was the 
worship of stars and stones. But no Moses rose among ‘the 
sons of the East” to teach a higher view of the being and the 
service of the deity. Like so many other peoples, they went 
on standing where they had always stood, until they gradually 
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ceased to care for spiritual things at all. From this people 
‘‘like a wild ass” no light has streamed. It is true that the 
tribe from which Mohammed, the prophet of the Arabs, sprang 
boasted its descent from Ishmael, yet it was not among the 
wandering hordes of the north, but among the inhabitants 
of those regions in which agriculture and eommerce were 
practised, and even there to a large extent under Israelite 
infinences, that Islam rose. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE DESTRUCTION OF SODOM AND GOMORRAH. 
Gen. XVIII, XIX. 


N the remaining stories about Abram, this patriarch is 
always called Abraham, and his wife Sarah, not Sarai. 
The occasion of this change is told us in a story’ (the prin- 
cipal contents of which we shall speak of in another chapter), 
in which it is said to have been commanded by God. 

What ‘‘ Abram” means we are not told; but ‘* Abraham,” 
according to this writer, is ‘‘the father of a multitude,” and 
the name embodies the prophecy of a numerons posterity ; 
many peoples and kings were to deseend from him. The 
name ‘‘ Sarah,” no translation of which is given, may mean 
“princess.” ‘This change of names is reported not by the 
oldest writer, but in the ‘‘ Book of Origins.” From this point, 
however, the eompiler of the book of Genesis, who collected 
the different accounts together, has changed the names of 
Abram and Sarai into Abraham and Sarah in all the docu- 
ments; and we shall follow his example. 

First, then, we will tell the story of the fall of Sodom and 
Gomorrah. It runs as follows : — 

When Abraham was living by the oak-tree of Mamre, he 
had repeated proofs of the favor with which he was regarded 
by Yahweh, the terrible avenger of wrong. Thus he was 
sitting one day, when the sun was at its hottest, in the door 
of his tent, when he saw at a little distance before him three 
men in whom he recognized at once his god Yahweh and two 
angels, It need not be said that he hastened to meet them, 
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aud, throwing himself upon the ground, addressed the foremost 
of the three with the words, ‘‘ Lord! be gracious to me, and 
pass not by the dwelling of your servant. Let me wash your 
feet, and do you then lie down under the tree until the meal 
is ready, that I may set a piece of bread before you, to 
strengthen you for the rest of your journey. Surely it is for 
this that you have visited your servant.” The guests yielded 
to his invitation, and Abraham made haste to prepare a meal 
for them. He had modestly spoken of what he could set be- 
fore them as ‘‘a piece of bread;” but, of course, he gave 
them the best he had, and a plentiful meal of cakes and meat, 
with fresh and curdled milk was soon prepared. According to 
the custom still prevalent in the East, Abraham did not join 
his illustrious guests at table, but waited on them himself. 

After their meal, Yahweh asked where Sarah was; and 
when Abraham answered that she was in the tent, he declared 
‘¢ within a year I willcome again, and then Sarah shall have 
ason.” Sarah, who was in the front part of the tent, langhed 
to herself, and thought, ‘‘ [havea son, indeed! Impossible!” 
But though she was standing behind Yahweh, so that he could 
net even see the incrednlous look upon her face, he knew 
exactly what she was doing and thinking. ‘‘ Why is Sarah 
laughing?” he asked. ‘‘ Does she think that anything is too 
wonderful for Yahweh? I tell you again, at the appointed 
time I shall returu, and then Sarah will have a son.” Sarah 
now tried to make out that she had not been laughing, for she 
wus afraid of Yahweh, but he would not allow himself to be 
deceived, and said again ‘‘ you did laugh.” 

Then the three men rose and went towards Sodom, while 
Abraham made ready to accompany them. He little knew 
what he was now to hear. 

Yahweh had fearful things on hand, and could not refrain 
from telling Abraham all that was going to happen. Should 
he conceal from Abraham, the ancestor of so many mighty 
peoples, Abraham whose fortune would become proverbial 
among all nations, what he was now about todo? ‘‘No!” 
he thought, ‘‘ Abraham must know it; for did not I choose 
him for my friend, that he might teach all his posterity to 
serve me and to deal justly? For only on these conditions 
eau I fulfil my glorious promises to him. Abraham, then, 
must be told what is about to happen.” 

So Yahweh said to Abraham, ‘* There is a rumor of gross 
wickedness in Sodom snd Gomorrah, and I am going to sec 
whether the measure of it is full, that I may know what 1 
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must do!” When Yahweh had thus declared his intention, 
his two companions went on their way to Sodom, but he 
himself still staid behind. 

Abraham was deeply troubled, and ventured to come for- 
ward to plead for the sinful cities. He could not but admit 
the truth of the accusation. Yes! Sodom and Gomorrah 
were full of ungodliness; he could not contradict it. But 
yet... . ** Lord!” said he, ‘* You will not destroy the 
righteous together with the ungodly? Perhaps there may 
he fifty gocd men in the city, would not you spare it for their 
sake? Nay! I know it full well, you, the judge of all the 
earth, will surely do no wrong. You will not suffer the 
pious to perish with the ungodly.” Moved by this entreaty, 
Yahweh answered, ‘‘ Well! If there are fifty righteous men 
in Sodom, I will forgive the whole city for their sake.” 
Abraham might now rejoice in the suecess of his mediation, 
bat the fear came over him that even yet his intercession 
might prove fruitless. ‘‘See,” he reluctantly began, ‘I 
have ventured to speak to the Lord, though I am but dust 
and ashes, and . . . suppose there were just five short of 
the fifty! Would the city be destroyed for want of them.” 
And Yahweh’s answer reassured him, for he said, ‘‘If I ean 
find but five and forty good men in the city, I will spare it.” 
This was a great point gained, but still Abraham went on, 
and asked, ‘*‘ But what if there were only forty?” and wheu 
he had received the same answer as before, he began again : 
‘*Lord! be not angry! . . . but suppose there were only. 
thirty?” ‘*Even for them will I spare Sodom,” was the 
gracious reply of Yahweh. Encouraged by his clemency, 
the patriarch put the case that the godless city might contain 
but twenty pious men, and then even brought the number 
down to ten, anct Yahweh promised him that he would forgive 
the whole city if he found ten righteous men in it. It was 
with feelings of relicf and hopefulness that Abraham saw 
Yahweh depart upon his way. 

But his hopes were idle. In all Sodom there were not 
so many as ten men whose sinfulness did not ery to heaven! 
This soon became apparent to the two angels who had gone 
to look into the matter. When they reached Sodom they 
were asked by Lot, who was sitting at the gate of the city, 
to be his guests. But when at last they yielded to his 
repeated and pressing request, and accepted his frank invita- 
tion, all the inhabitants of the city, ‘‘ from the oldest to the 
youngest,” collected together, and,.in violation of the most 
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sacred laws of hospitality, threatened the strangers with vic 
lence. No further proof was required. The messengers of 
Yahweh need not go into any closer examination of the 
affair. Lot was the only righteous man, and Sodom must be 
destroyed. 

Before the angels began the work of destruction, they 
uttered the words of warning to Lot, ‘‘ Leave the city, with 
all your relatives,” and added ‘*‘ Make haste, for we are sent 
by Yahweh to execute his avenging justice.” In vain Lot 
visited his sons-in-law and foretold the destruction of their 
eountry to them. They heeded not; and at daybreak the 
angels urged him to make haste, and said, ‘‘ Leave them all 
behind if they will not go with you. Take your wife and 
your two unmarried danghters and escape, or you will perish 
with the rest.” Lot could hardly make up his mind to leave 
all his other relatives to their fate, but the angels compelled 
him to do so, and led him with his family ontside the city, 
for Yahweh had mercy on him. 

Once more they urged him to make haste. ‘‘ Fly,” said 
they, ‘‘ for your life. Look not back, and rest not in ali the 
valley of Siddim, but fly to the mountain, or you will perish!” 
Lot was now fully convinced that he must make the utmost 
speed, and cried, ‘‘ Ah! my lords! you have been so good 
to me as to spare my life; now redouble your goodness to 
me! It may be too late for me to eseape to the mountain; 
destruction will come upon me and I shall die. But this 
city here is close by, and it is but a little one. Let me find 
a refuge there!” His prayer was granted. The avenging 
angels promised that this little city shonld be spared for ‘his 
sake, but they urged him to make all the greater speed, for 
they could do nothing till he was in Zoar. From this prayer 
of Lot the city took its name of Zoar, that is ‘‘ little one.” 

When the sun rose and Lot drew near to Zoar, Yahweh 
rained brimstone and fire from heaven upon Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and so destroyed not only the cities themselves 
but the whole valley of Siddiin with all its inhabitants. Lot 
escaped; but his wife was so foolish as to disobey the angels 
and look behind her, whereupon she was changed in a mo- 
ment into a pillar of salt. : 

That morning Abraham stood once more on the spot where 
he had entreated Yahweh to have merey on the godless 
cities, and he soon saw that his intercession had been of no 
avail. A cloud of smoke, like that of a kiln, rose from the 
whole country in which Sodom and Gomorrah had stood, and 
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told him of the dreadful fate that had fallen on these cities 
and of Yahweh’s avenging justice. ! 


Let us make ourselves more closely acquainted with the 
place to which this story carries us. 

In the sonth-east of Palestine there is a sea, about forty 
miles loug, and, on an average, nine miles broad, which was 
usually called by the Israelites ‘‘ the Salt Sea.” Its many 
peculiarities have always excited the greatest interest, and 
within the last forty years it has more than once been made 
the subject of scientific investigations. A promontory, of 
considerable size, runs into it from its south-east coast, but 
otherwise its oval form is nearly unbroken. It forms a con- 
tinuation of the valley of the river Jordan, which enters it 
from the north, but does not leave it again at the south ; all the 
waters of this river, therefore, together with those of the nume- 
rons bnt for the most part ineonsiderable streams that enter 
the sea from the east and west, evaporate from this great basin. 
lt is surronnded on all sides by hills which reach close up to 
the water on the eastern side, but are separated from it by 
rather a broad strand on the west. This strand, like the 
plains to the north and south, is bald and sterile, and every 
thing on it is covered with a erust of saltpetre. This is the 
result of the exhalations of the waters of the sea, which are 
extraordinarily salt. At some seasons of the year, moreover, 
great quantities of asphalt or bitumen float on the surface of 
the sea, and give a leaden appearance to the whole sheet of 
water. At the south-west corner a rock of salt, abont five 
miles long, but not very high, rears itself. It is called ‘‘ the 
hill of Sodom,” or ‘‘ the stone of Sodom.” Round its edge 
all kinds of petrified formations of salt appear, sometimes of 
the grotesquest shape, and after a time they plunge back into 
the sea, or undergo great changes from the exhalations of the 
water and the influence of rain and snnshine. 

Love of exaggeration has still further increased the gloom- 
iness otf this scene. It has often been declared that the vapors 
rising from the water form a heavy pestilential cloud that 
never passes away, that no living ereature can stay near it, 
that the birds that try to fly across it fall down into it dead, 
and that its waters are never stirred by the wind. All this is 
gross exaggeration. The fact that the distriet is inhabited, 
though but thinly owing to its barrenness, is sufficient to show 
that the exhalations of the water are not poisonous. Besides, 
whole days have been spent upon the sea itself or in journeys 
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along its coasts by travellers. Nor is it true that storms are 
unknown there. But it is undeniable that the Salt Sea has a 
dismal aspect, and it is not without reason that it is called 
the Dead Sea. 

Now the origin of this ‘‘ Dead Sea” is the subject of our 
story. The southern portion of the sea, we are told, was once 
called the valley of Siddim, and was then a fruitful plain. 
Several towns were built upon it, the best known of which 
were Sodom and Gomorrah, while others bore the names of 
Admah, Zeboim, and Bela or Zoar.2 Several of the Israelite 
writers,” and some other ancient authors, speak of the devas- 
tation of this region by earthquakes and subterranean fire. 
The great quantity of bitumen that is found there, largely 
composed of petroleum, makes the occurrence of these terrible 
phenomena quite credible. It seems, therefore, that the tra- 
dition of which we are speaking is a true one. 

The recollection of such a devastation would not easily be 
blotted out from this region that had suffered so much at the 
hands of nature. The gloomy spectacle furnished by the sea, 
as it lay between its salt-bound shores, was constantly calling 
the havoc of a by-gone age to mind, and, to those ancient 
spectators who saw the hand of an avenging deity in all the 
destructive agencies of nature, it told of wrath and chastise- 
ment. Here was food enough for the imagination! That 
little city Zoar, on the south-east coast, appeared to have 
been spared through special favor, for the destruction must 
have swept round it on three sides. What was the reason of 
this? If we make the inquiry in a scientific spirit we see that 
the strip of land on which it lay was on a higher level than 
that of the rest of the plain, so that when the plain became a 
prey to fire, and the water of the northern part of the sea 
overflowed into it, this piece of land very naturally remained 
above water. But in ancient times they never thought of this 
explanation, and saw a sign of God’s favor in the fact that the 
city had escaped. Grotesque pillars of salt were to be found 
in abundance by the Hill of Sodom, and imagination often 
traced the petrified human form in them. 

Thus other legends, besides the one we have given, would 
doubtless spring up among those who lived on the shores of 
the sea. We have seen already how rumor has exaggerated 
its dismal nature. About the beginning of our era the people 
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of the neighborhood spoke of thirteen cities that had been 
destroyed. We will take one more example of this kind of’ 
thing ! 

The Jewish historian, Flavins Josephus, tells us that fruit 
grows on the shores of the Dead Sea all full of ashes. 
‘‘ They look as if they were fit to eat,” he writes, ‘‘ but if 
any one takes hold of them with his hand they break up into 
dust and ashes.” The Roman historian, Tacitus, refers to 
the same thing. ‘The origin of this story of the ‘‘ apples of 
Sodom” appears to be found in the fact that a certain kind 
of fruit really does grow in the neighborhood which becomes 
soft as it ripens, but which bursts with a clap when squeezed, 
and leaves nothing but a thin shell and a few fibres in the 
hand. In the substance of this fruit, the legend saw the ashes 
of the cities that.had perished. 

Our writer selected two of these local traditions, and 
bronght them into connection with the patriarch he desired 
to glorify. 


But what an extraordinary idea of his god he had! And 
what strange contradictions there are in his representations 
of him! On the one hand, Yahweh is a most exalted being 
who sees the future and knows all that is in the heart of man, 
—a god for whom nothing is too wonderful, and who acts 
as the judge of all the earth; but, on the other hand, this 
same god is also represented not only as conversing confiden- 
tially with Abraham, but even as eating and drinking, with 
his angels, in the patriarch’s tent. These two sets of ideas 
can hardly be said to harmonize with each other. The only 
way of explaining this inconsistency is to suppose that the 
writer, in working up into a single whole certain old legends 
about Abraham’s dealings with Yahweh and the promises he 
received from this god, together with stories about the destruc- 
tion of Sodom and Gomorrah, tried to preserve all the features 
of the old accounts, but, at the same time, involuntarily 
ascribed to the god, whose actions he was describing, the 
attributes which he himself believed him to possess. 

The later writer of the stories of the patriarchs says that 
Lot was spared ‘‘ because God remembered Abraham,” ?* but 
this is not the ic2a of the ancient legend itself, which was 
better understood by one of the New Testament writers,” who 
declared Lot to have been a righteous man, rescued because 
of his piety. No doubt Lot stands far below Abraham in our 
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story, but still he is a man who deserves to find favor in the 
cyes of Yahweh. He offers the most liberal hospitality to the 
angels, and when they, in return, warn him of the coming 
destruction he gives heed to them at once. Not only does he 
rise far above the godless inhabitants of the place in which he 
lived, but his readiness to leave all he had contrasts favorably 
with the unbelief of his sons-in-law. For his sake, therefore, 
Zoar was spared. 

While Lot is the believer who hastens to escape the coming 
destruction, his wife who looks behind her in her flight, and is 
therefore changed into a pillar of salt, is also a believer, but 
only half-hearted in her faith. Why must she not look back? 
Perhaps the idea that lies at the bottom of this prohibition is 
the thought, familiar also to heathen antiquity, that the higher 
powers will not suffer themselves to be watched when at work. 
But it may be that it contains the idea borrowed from it by 
the Gospel of Luke’ that he whose heart still clings to his 
possessions in the day of God’s judgment, so that he cannot 
unhesitatingly leave everything that he has to save himself, is 
but half a believer, and will be destroyed with the rest. 

The noblest figure in all the scene is that of Abraham, the 
trusted friend of Yahweh, from whom he will conceal nothing, 
because the patriarch must teach his offspring to fear him, 
Abraham the humble, faithful advocate of the unhappy coun- 
try. It need not be said that the way in which Abraham 
prays, constantly beating down the demands of the retributive 
justice of his god, and persuading him to offer more and more 
favorable terms, cannot be made the model of our prayers, 
but this is an objection to the writer’s idea of God rather than 
to his account of Abraham’s piety. Deep sympathy with the 
doomed cities is expressed in his bold but huinble intercession. 
It is a noble thing to ‘‘say a good word” for others, however 
wicked they are, and however much we hate their wickedness : 
for it shows that we love our fellow-men. 

It was very natural that the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah should pass into a proverbial expression for any 
terrible disaster among the Israclites ; natural, too, that 
together with the flood, it should become the type of God’s 
severest judgments, in the writings of the early Christians.’ 
Nor is this injurious to the rehgious and moral life if only we 
clearly understand that when so used it is an emblem of the 
terrible consequences of sin, and nothing more; but the 
superstitious view of the phenomena of nature which lies at 
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the basis of this story, and about which we spoke when treat- 
ing of the flood, is very hurtful to our inner life. 

The volcanic eruptions, the earthquakes, the explosions of 
the naphtha wells, and the way in which they had changed the 
country from a fruitful plain to a salt sea with barren shores, 
—all this spoke to the ancient inhabitants of the district of 
the punishments of God; and the aspect of the Dead Sea 
ever reminded them that their god was a consuming fire who 
could punish them in fearful ways. So if one of our rivers 
overflowed its banks in spring time, and its waters, tumbling 
over the fruitful land, converted it into a swamp, and caused 
incalculable misery to the inhabitants, we might imagine that 
the sufferers were more sinful than those who lived on the 
other side, and who were rescued by the very fact of the river 
having overflowed on the side removed from them. But this 
is a miserable idea, for it not only makes us slothful in dis- 
covering and applying the best means of preventing or avoid- 
ing the danger, but it is apt to make those that escape 
self-satisfied ; and in any case produces a fear of God that 
inay indeed lead to & slavish obedience and a cringing submis- 
sion, but can never be united with a free surrender of the heart 
to God or genuine love of Him. For love is cast out by fear. 


CuapTer XVII. 
THE SON OF THE PROMISE. 
Gen. XXI. 1-21. 


BRAHAM’S faith in the repeated promises of his god 
was not put to shame by the event. For what both he 
and Sarah had thought impossible until it was promised to 
them really happened ; his wife at ninety years of age becaine 
the mother of a son, and he was called Isaac, that is, the 
laugher. Yn child-like joy Sarah exclaimed when he was born : 
‘¢ God will make them all laugh at what has happened to me. 
Every one who hears of it will laugh. Who will go and tell 
Abraham Sarah gives children suck? For even in his old age 
have I borne him a son!” 
It was not customary in ancient times for a child to be 
completely weaned till it was about three years old. When 
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Isaac had reached this age, the event was celebrated by a 
festal gathering. Then Sarah looked ronnd her with a 
mother’s pride, and her eye fell upon Ishmael, who was 
happy, playing. He was an eyesore to her. Had he not 
been treated but now as Abraham’s heir and the future chief 
of the tribe? And yet his mother was nothing but an Egyptian 
slave! As long as she had had no son herself she had 
smothered her vexation, and was even glad to have this other 
child, though only hers by adoption. But now she had a son 
of her own. ‘The reign of the slave child must come to an 
end. He was not the son of the promise. Away with him! 

Sarah ‘‘ the princess” went in wrath to her husband. 
‘* Drive out this slave and her son,” she cried, ‘‘ for the child 
of a serf shall never share my son’s inheritance!” Abraham 
was grieved by tkis violent demand, not so much for Hagar’s 
sake as for Ishmael’s, who was, after all, his son. He hesi- 
tated, therefore, to comply with Sarah’s desires. But in the 
night his god appeared to him and said: ‘‘ Let not the request 
of Sarah trouble you. You need feel no anxiety for your son 
and his mother. The descendants of Isaac shall indeed be 
called especially after you, but I will make a mighty people 
of the posterity of the slave-girl’s child as well, because he is 
your son.” 

Thus persuaded and urged to compliance, Abraham called 
Hagar to him in the morning, and told her of this sentence of 
banishment. He gave her bread and water for the journey 
through the desert ; and she took her child upon her shoulder, 
and entered the desert of Beersheba. 

Poor Hagar! How had she fallen! Ever since Isaac’s 
birth she had seen the arm uplifted that struck her now; 
but the blow fell none the less heavily for that. In her imagi- 
nation her son had been the heir, nay even the tribal chief, 
and now . . . rejected! All the glory of which she had 
dreamed had vanished! Alone with her child she entered the 
inhospitable desert — an exile. 

She pursued her way until the water was all gone, and then 
there was nothing left her but to die. What did she care for 
that? All joy in life had ceased for her, and as for her son, 
what enjoyment conld he ever taste — the disinherited! But 
yet she could not look on him while he died of thirst. So 
she laid him under a bush, and threw herself down a bowshot 
off, so as not to hear his cries. But now her strength and 
spirit were exhausted too — her mother’s heart was so deeply 
smitten — and she burst into tears. 
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Consolation was near the mourner. God had compassion 
on her son, and his angel cried to her: ‘‘ Hagar! why do 
you weep? Your son, rejected as he is, is not forgotten by 
God even here. Raise him up and support him ; and despair 
not of his future lot, for he is the father of a great, people.” 

Thus encouraged, Hagar raised herself; and now that her 
eyes were cleared by hope, she saw a spring. Life smiled 
upon her once more for her child’s sake. She soon refreshed 
the fainting Ishmael, and then she pursued her journey. 

In the desert of Paran Hagar and her son continued to 
dwell, and God protected the boy, and he grew up in the 
hardy life of the desert, and became a skilful archer. His 
mother took him a wife from Egypt. 

So Ishmael, as Abraham’s son, was saved and blessed ; but, 
as the son of a slave, he could not be his father’s heir, but 
must yield to the son of the promise. 


Is this touching story a legend too? Undoubtedly. This 
appears not only from the repeated mention of immediate 
communications from God, in a dream or by the appearance 
of an angel, which always show that we have the work of 
imagination or invention before us, but also from the fact 
that Ishmael, according to the foregoing narratives,’ must 
have been seventeen years old three years after Isaac’s birth, 
and was therefore no longer a lad that his mother could carry, 
as is here supposed.’ 

In many points this story resembles that of Hagar’s flight, 
of which we have spoken already,* though they are not both 
by the same writer. In either case we are placed in the 
desert: of Beersheba, and by a well. The chief point in both 
stories is the prophecy of Ishmael’s future greatness, though 
he is not to be as great as Isaac. Just as in the other account 
Hagar is expressly called the Egyptian woman, to signify that 
the Arabs had mixed themselves with the Egyptians, so it is 
told us here, with the same object, that Ishmael’s mother 
took him an Egyptian wife. There is one point, however, 
besides the form, in which they differ from each other; for in 
this story no mention is made of the wildness of the Bedouins, 
referred to in the other; the only allusion to the mode of life 
of the inhabitants of the desert is contained in the statement 
that Ishmael was celebrated as a skilful bowman. Nor is it 
said — though people have often seen it there *— that Ishmael 
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had behaved insolently, or had irritated Sarah by mocking o. 
teasing his younger brother ; it is simply stated that he laughed 
or played.!' The whole story expresses good-will towards Ish- 
mael. 

But high above him, in the writers estimation, stands 
Isaac, the son of the promise, for whom the slave child has 
to make room. This is the main idea of the legend. The 
writer makes Sarah imperious past bearing, and cruel to her 
slave in the extreme, and Abraham shamefully weak ; for who 
would drive out a woman and her child, helpless and unat- 
tended, into the desert? But he does not think about all 
this. Before his eyes stands nothing but the picture of the 
son of promise, for whose sake the son of the slave must be 
expelled. In this he saw the presage of the higher privileges 
granted to Israel ‘‘ the chosen people” above the Ishmaelites. 
Although the people of Yahweh was younger, yet it rose far 
above the inhabitants of the desert, and advanced towards a 
more glorious and blessed future. 

Centuries after this narrative had been written, one of the 
greatest of the followers of Jesus, Paul, was thinking it 
over. Ishmael, the son of the slave, who was expelled by 
the divine command in order that Isaac, the child of the free 
woman, might inherit Abraham’s blessing, floated before his 
mind, and it seemed to him as if this old history foreshadowed 
something similar, which he saw going on in his own days. 
For the Jews in his time bowed down beneath the yoke of the 
law, and were therefore like Ishmael, the son of the slave. 
The Christians, on the other hand, were delivered froim the 
pressure of the law, and so might be considered children of a 
free mother. Just as Isaac was the child to whom all the 
promises of God belonged, while Ishmael had to make way 
for him, so too the Jews must take a lower place than the 
Christians who received God’s greatest blessings.” 

Is it true that there are such ‘ children of the promise?” 
Is it true that one man is more richly blessed with spiritual 
gifts than another — that one people throws another into the 
shade — that one community rises above another in its re- 
ligious capabilities? Is it true that the older is sometimes 
pushed aside by the younger who is more richly gifted than 
he? All this is true without a doubt. There are men, com- 
munities, peoples who are, as it were, chosen by God to play 
an important part in the world, whose dispositions are nobler 
than those of others, and who, when under circumstances 


i Genesis xxi. 9. 2 Galatians iv. 21-31. 
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favorable to their development, easily surpass those who 
have shone before them. So was Israel, ‘‘ the people of 
religion,” pushed aside by Christianity. So did the Greeks 
and Romans far outstrip the Eastern peoples as Christians. 
So again did their light pale, in its turn, before that of the 
Germans when the reformation of the sixteenth century took 
place. Naya fresh generation ought always to rise above 
that which has preceded it. This should be so from the 
very fact that it learns from the older generation, and, as it 
were, stands upon its shoulders. But the path by which 
mankind advances towards its golden age has many windings. 
It often seems to keep at the same distance from the goal, 
and sometiines even to lead further away from it, rather than 
to draw nearer to it. But ever and again there stand up 
men in whose heart God’s voice sounds clearer, who tower 
above other men in insight, love, and piety, and by their 
faith give mankind a fresh impulse torward. These are ‘‘ the 
children of the promise,” for the world is blessed by them, 
and others must make way for them. 

‘But in God’s dealings there is much that is strange! 
According to this God seems to be partial!” Hedoes. Did 
you expect to find it a simple thing to see into all His ways 
of educating the world? 


Cyarrer XVIII. 
THE LAST ORDEAL. 


Gen. XXII. 1-19. 


BRAHAM had already given the brightest proof, on 
many occasions, that he was ready to obey his géd in 
all things. For at his command he had left his fatherland ; 
trusting in his protection, he had wandered all through 
Canaan ; nay, had he not, though it cut him to the heart, 
cast out bis own son Ishmael, at the same high command? 
But his god was not yet satisfied. He determined to try his 
servant yet once more, and this last trial should be a hard 
one. 
Once on a time, while Abraham was still at Beersheba, 
his god appeared to him and cried ‘‘ Abraham!” ‘ Flere am 
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I, Lord, prepared to serve thee,” was the patriarch’s ready 
answer. But how his ears tingled when he heard the eom- 
mand: ‘‘Take your son, your only son, your loved one, 
Isaac; go with him to the land of Moriah, and offer him there 
for a burnt-offering upon one of the mountains that I will 
show you”! 

However dreadful this command might sound, it was no 
unheard-of thing, for Abraham knew that the Canaanites 
often slew their children and burnt them upon their altars in 
honor of their deities, for they believed it to be the way to 
serve these gods and to show their absolute devotion to them. 
But Abraham had never thought that Yahweh too desired 
sueh a sacrifice. And yet the command was plain, and it 
was not for him to ask the reason. He had only to obey, and 
obey he would. 

So he rose early on a certain day and saddled hisass. ‘Two 
servants and his son were to go with him. They cut some 
wood for a saerifiee, and everything was soon in readiness for 
the journey upon which they were to start. It took them 
two days to reach the place of their destination. Leaving the 
mountains of Judah on the left, they journeyed northward, 
by Hebron and Bethlehem, until at last, on the third day, 
Abraham saw Mount Zion in the distance. Then he told his 
slaves to stay behind withthe ass. ‘‘ My son and I,” he said, 
‘¢ will go to that mountain to worship our god, and then come 
back to you.” The sacrifice he had to make was harder than 
words could say, but there was no need that any human eye 
should watch his agony in making it. 

So the last part of the journey was performed on foot. 
The two went on together, through the valley of the Rephaites, 
over the low range of hills that parts that plain from the val- 
ley of the sons of Hinnom, then down again, — and the dry 
limestone ridge, the most northern peak of whieh had been 
indicated to the obedient friend of God as the place of sacri- 
fice, stood right before them. 

The two went on together, the boy bending beneath the 
weight of the wood that was to eonsume the sacrifice, the 
father with the pan of fire and the sacrificial knife. 

The two went on together; the father silent and sad at 
heart. The voice of doubt kept speaking, ‘‘Can Yahweh 
demand such a sacrifiee? My son! my only son! It is 
too much to require.” But it was his god who asked it, it 
was that awful god, that consuming fire! How could he open 
his mouth against him to complain? Must Yahweh render 
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an account of what he did? Was he not God, and could he 
not ask whatever he wonld? Be still, rebellions heart; for 
this must be! 

The two went on together; the son careless and happy, 
full of enjoyment of lifc, full of health and strength, but yet 
more or less subdued by the character of the landscape, by 
the solemnity they had come to perform in solitude, and by 
the gloomy silence of his father. Not that his father’s silence 
surprised him, for Yahweh was a terrible god, a god that must 
be appeased by bloody sacrifices ; the whole aspect of nature 
round about them, too, was gloomy, and that white mount 
that rose so steep before them out of the valley looked to 
him like the dwelling-place of a stern Being. 

So the two went up the mount together, till Isaac broke 
the silence all at once by crying in surprise : ‘‘ Why, father!” 
—‘* What is it, my son?” was Abraham’s reply. —‘' We 
have the fire and wood,” said the boy, ‘‘ but where is the 
lamb for the sacrifice?”— Poor father! The question 
pierced like a dagger to his heart. Where was the lamb for 
the sacrifice? asked the innocent child. What was he to say 
to him? As long as he could he would. conceal from bis 
child the terrible demand of his stern god. Be still, com- 
plaining heart! ‘‘ Our god himself will provide a lamb, my | 
son!” was his mysterious reply. 

So the two went on together. 

Go on, thou faithful servant! It is a word of truth 
that thou hast uttered! God will indeed himself provide 
alamb. He will not accept the sacrifice that yon intend to 
offer ! 

When they had reached the top of the mountain Abraham 
built an altar in the place that had been pointed out to him, 
arranged the wood upon it, bound his son Isaac and laid 
him on the pile. But as he stretched out his hand to slay 
him, the angel of Yahweh cried to him from heaven, 
‘* Abraham! Abraham!” Even as when his god appeared 
to him to give that frightful order he had now almost fulfilled, 
so now the patriarch- replied, ‘‘ Here am I;” and a ray of 
hope broke through to his soul. Could it be that Yahweh 
was satisfied by his willingness, and would not have him 
actually perform the sacrifice? 

Aye! Lift up your head, O Abraham, and rejoice. Let 
that dull glare, through which the soul of a fanatic speaks, 
depart out of your eye, and let the glow of thankful joy come 
in its stead! Your God did but try your faith. Listen! 
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‘¢ Lay not your hand upon the lad, nor do him any harm ; foi 
now I know that you fear God, and hold not back your only 
son from me.” His son was delivered, as though given him 
a second time! He was soon unbound, was standing at his 
father’s side, and the two were hanging upon cach other’s 
necks. ‘‘ Praised be Yahweh who has taken the will for the 
deed!” 

‘Liere stood the altar! The wood was all in order. The 
fire was ready burning. ‘The knife was whetted. Well 
might Isaac ask, ‘‘ Where is the lamb?” If they had bnt 
an animal with them now to sacrifice, how gladly they would 
offer it. The spot on which they stood was holy ground; 
Yahweh was present there ; what would they not have given 
for a beast to sacrifice. And, lo! in the background Abra- 
ham perceived a 1am, with his horns entangled in the brush- 
wood, as if brought to the place and kept a prisoner there 
by God himself. So even this last wish was fulfilled. In a 
momeut he had seized the ram and offered it in the place of 
bis son. 

As the smoke of the sacrifice rose on high the patriarch 
bowed down in prayer, and said, ‘‘ This place must be called 
Yahweh shall appear!”? Then the angel of Yahweh called 
to him again: ‘‘I swear, says Yahweh, that becanse yon 
have done this thing, and have not spared your son, your 
only son, that I will bless you and make your offspring 
countless as the stars of heaven and as the sand upon the 
sea-shore. Your posterity shall rule over their enemies, and 
all the peoples of the carth shall bless themselves in the 
name of your descendants ;” they shall say: God make us 
blessed as the tribe of Abraham! All this shall come to pass 
because you have been obedient.” 

Then Abraham returned to his servants, and they all went 
back to Beersheba together. 

The remembrance of this event is still preserved in the 
name of the mountain, ‘‘ Yahweh will appear.”® The spot 
upon which Abraham had shown his readiness was held 
sacred ever after, and was eveu considered worthy of sup- 
porting the great sanctuary of Israel, the temple, where 
Yahweh dwelt in darkness, and was honored by the songs 
of praise and the offerings of his worshippers. 


The most various nations of antiquity practised the 
horrible rite, still fonnd here and there amongst uncivilized 


1 After an amended version. 2 Ibid. 3 Ibid. 
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tribes, of sacrificing human beings, and especially children, 
in honor of the deities. It is undeniable that this was the 
case with Israel too, and our story furnishes a contribution 
to our knowledge of the custom. For though the chief object 
of the story is evidently to glorify Abraham’s unlimited 
obedience, yet it surely would nof have taken this form if 
the custom of sacrificing children had never been observed. 
However horrible the subject may be, we must try to discos er 
how the practice came into existence ; and it is not very lard 
to do so. 

For whenever any one offered a sacrifice to express his 
thankfulness, or to make atonement for a sin he had com- 
mitted, he went upon the idea that this present would be 
pleasing to the deity, and would dispose him favorably 
towards the offerer. The idea that the matter of chief im- 
portance was the disposition of the heart occurred, indeed, to 
some few who were in advance of their times, but was, gene- 
rally speaking, unknown to the ancients. They imagined their 
god to be like themselves in thinking more of a great than 
of a small present. He valued an animal more than a sheaf 
of corn, and a sheep more than a pigeon. He preferred an 
ox to a sheep, and was better pleased with a man who 
brought him ten oxen thau with another who only brought 
him one. And on solemn occasions an immense number of 
animals were accordingly slaughtered and burned. Thus 
Solomon sacrificed a great number of oxen and sheep at the 
consecration of the temple.’ We need not be surprised, 
therefore, to find people trying to raise the value of their 
sacrifices by considering not only their number but also their 
nature, and arguing that since a man is of far more value 
than an animal the deity must set a higher value on the 
sacrifice of a human being, a prisoner of war, for example, 
or a slave, than on that of a number of animals. And so at 
last it came \to their offering up the most precious of all 
possessions — their own children. Great thankfulness and, 
above all, a growing sense of guilt must have led them to 
this terrible extreme. 

That this is really the way in which people learned to make 
such horrible sacrifices appears from these words of the pro- 
phet Micah,’ amongst others : — 

Wherewith shall I come before Yahweh, 
And bow me before the high God? 


Shall I come before him with offerings, 
With bullocks of one year old? 


1 I Kings vili. 5. 2 Micah vi. 6, 7. 
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Will Yahweh be pleased with thousands of rams, 
With countless rivers of oil? | 

Shall I give my firstborn for my sin, 
My own child, to obtain forgiveness? 

No! He has shown you, O man, what is good, 
Aud what Yahweh requires of you. 

It 1s to do right, to hold justice dear, 
And to walk humbly with your god. 


Such words give us a glance into the religious life of the 
Israelites of the eighth century before Christ. The prophet 
does indeed reject the sacrifice of a firstborn child, but he 
does so not because it is something horrible in itself, but 
simply because, like sacrifices of oxen and of oil, it is insuffi- 
cient to cover the guilt of man, since Yahweh asks nothing 
but justice and humility. 

While many of the neighbors of the Israelites sacrificed 
children to their gods, and the custom was indeed followed by 
many Israelites, and even observed as a part of the Yahweh- 
worship, our writer preaches on the other hand that Yahweh 
only demanded the sacrifice of his son from Abraham iu order 
to test his faith, and being satisfied by the patriarch’s willing- 
ness to make the offering, took care himself that there should 
be a ram as a substitute for Isaac on the very spot where 
Abraham gave proof of his obedience. 

This spot was the mount of the temple. In retelling the 
legend I have bronght out this point quite clearly, but, as the. 
story stands in Genesis, this information is not given us in so 
unmistakable a form. Indeed the place of the sacrifice is 
described so indefinitely that the interpreters are not yet agreed _ 
as to its position. The story speaks of ‘‘oue of the moun- 
tains in the land of Moriah” or ‘‘ one of the mountains of 
Moriah ;” but though Moriah, as a name of the mount of the 
temple, was iu use in the last centuries before Christ yet it 
only appears in one other passage iu all the Old Testament.? 
Everywhere else the mount of the temple is called Zion. 
Now, since ‘‘ the hill of Moreh” appears as a place near 
Shechem,? some people have transferred the scene of the 
sacrifice thither, especially as ‘‘the oak tree of Moreh” is 
mentioned in the stories of Abraham as the sanctuary of 
Shechem.* It is quite possible that some more ancient legend 
lies at the bottom of our story, according to which Abraham 
performed at Shechem some action similar to the oue here 
described. But, in the account as we have it, the reference is 
certainly to the mount of the temple, which is called especially 


1 2 Chronicles iii. 1. 2 Judges vii. 1. 3 Genesis xii. 6. 
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the mountain of Yahweh. The writer tries to give an explana- 
tion of the name ‘‘ Moriah,” which he translates ‘‘ appearance 
of Yahweh.” So the writer of the book of Chronicles sees 
in the same name a reference to Yahweh’s appearing to David.! 

Yahweh — such was the writer’s intention in this story — 
who dwells in the temple and has chosen Mount Moriah as his 
favorite place of revelation, Yahweh might demand the sacri- 
fice of a first-born, nay of an only son, just as other gods have 
done. Indeed he does really desire that his worshippers should 
be willing to make this offering. But he does not insist on 
the sacrifice being actually performed, for on the mount of the 
temple he has appointed a beast to take the place of a human 
child. 

The idea that God can ever ask such a sacrifice from us 
never even comes into our minds; but yet the disposition that 
revealed itself in that custom, horrible as it seems, inspires 
every true believer still. We must be ready to give np all 
things, even what is dearest to us, to God; for we must love 
him more than friends or relatives, more than our own life; 
nay, we must hold him dearer than onr very children. 

Thus if in times of persecution a man urges his own son tu 
endure death rather than be faithless to the truth, he offers 
his child as a sacrifice. 

If a father urges his son to risk his life for his neighbor, 
when some occasion requires him to do so, while his heart 
bleeds at the thought of his child’s offering himself np and 
being taken away from him, he is making the sacrifice of 
Abraham. 

God often requires great sacrifices from us. He would 
have us hold all things cheap for his sake and trnth’s sake, 
for the trinmph of right and the salvation of mankind; and 
thongh he does not always take what we are willing to give, 
though we may even, as a role, enjoy much happiness while 
still fighting for him, yet we must be prepared to accomplish 
even what is hardest, to sacrifice even what is dearest, if he 
requires it. 


1 See the passage quoted above, 2 Chronicles iii. 1. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
THE PURCHASE OF THE CAVE OF MACHPELAH. 
Gen. XXIII. 


HILE Abraham was living at Kirjath-arba (afterwards 
Hebron), Sarah died at the age of a hundred and 
twenty-seven. As soon as the days of mourning were over, 
Abraham requested the chiefs of the Hethites, to whom the 
couutry belonged, to grant him an interview. They invited 
him, therefore, to meet them at the gate of Kirjath-arba, and 
when he came he addressed them thus: ‘‘I dwell amongst 
you as a stranger, and therefore possess no land; but let me 
have a tomb amongst you in which to bury my dead.” This 
request was favorably received by the Hethites. ‘‘ Dear sir,” 
they said, ‘‘you dwell amongst us like a prince of God. Bury 
your dead in the best of our graves; for there is not one of 
us who would refuse you his.” ‘Touched by their kindness, 
and grateful for their readiness to grant his request, Abraham 
bowed down before the Hethites ; but he did not accept their 
offer to place the corpse of Sarah in one of their graves, as 
he wished to have a burying-place of his own. So he said: 
‘Tf you are so good as to allow me to bury my dead amongst 
you, then plead my cause with Ephron the son of Zohar to 
let me have the eave of Machpelah, that lies on his estate, at 
its proper price, for a family burying-place.” Now Ephron 
himself was sitting there, as an elder, rmong the rest, and he 
answered at onee, in the hearing of all present, by offering 
the cave and the land on which it lay as a present to Abraham. 
But Abraham, turning to him and assuring him that he had 
rather bny the land, begged him to name its price; upon 
which Ephron made the courtly answer, ‘‘ Nay, do but listen ! 
What matters a piece of land, worth no more than some four 
hundred shekels, between men of sitbstanee like ourselves? 
Bury your dead there!” So Abraham learned the value of 
the land, and at once weighed out four hundred shekels in the 
currency, and so became the owner of the cave, together with 
the land that belonged to it and all the timber that was growing 
on it. 
Then Abraham buried his wife in this cave, which lies in 
the land of Cannan, to the east of Mamre, that is, Hebron. 
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So Abraham bought this piece of land, the cave of Machpelah, 
from the Hethites, for a family burying-place. 


In itself all this is of little interest ; but the writer evidently 
attached the greatest importance to it, for it is almost the 
only story about the patriarchs that is given. with any detail 
in the ‘‘ Book of Origins.” Generally speaking, the writer 
of this book gives us but brief indications of the fortunes of 
the patriarchs; bnt in the case of this interview between 
Abraham and the Hethites he paints the scene in the liveliest 
colors. He describes the position of the cave of Machpelah 
more than once, and evidently attaches great importance to 
its purchase by Abraham. We must try to find out why he 
did so; but, first ofall, I may take this opportunity of making 
one or two remarks upon the customs of the Israelites in 
mourning for their dead, and the way in which they buried 
them. 

When an Israelite lost any of his nearest relations he 
mourned for a certain number of days,— never less than 
seven, and sometimes as many as thirty. Most of this time 
he spent in the chamber in which the dead body lay, sitting 
there npon the ground, or among the ashes of the fire-place 
which was in the middle of the room. Unwashed, unshaven, 
with dust upon his head and his face covered, he sat down, 
for the most part fasting, wrapped in a dark garment, usually 
called ‘‘a sack,” that had not been cnt ontor fitted. In former 
times the Israelites followed the custom, common among most 
uncivilized peoples in every. age, of mutilating their bodies 
in token of grief; and the practice of shaving a bald place 
‘between the eyes” is especially mentioned. But this is 
forbidden in the law of Deuteronomy as heathenish.* 

We know but little of the treatment of the bodies of their 
dead by the Israelites of early times; for though there are 
some traces of the custom of embalming the dead — which is 
known to have existed in Egypt and elsewhere — there are no 
clear proofs that the practice was generally followed by the 
Israelites. ‘The corpse, whether more or less protected from 
decay, or simply wrapped in linen cloths, was carried on a 
bier to the grave, while hired female mourners went before it 
with monrnful music and cries of woe, and the relations of the 
deceased followed. 

To lie unburied and be devoured by dogs and birds of prey 
was a frightful idea to the Israelites, for they all thought a 


1 Deuteronomy xiv. 1. 
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great deal of having a regular funeral, and especially of being 
laid in the family grave. The practice of burning the dead is 
but seldom mentioned in Israelite literature, and seems only 
to have been followed in exceptional cases. As a rule, they 
committed the bodily remains to the earth. They had a 
special preference for graves hewn out of a rock; and tombs 
of this description are still to be found in Palestine in great 
numbers. 

The subject we are considering naturally turns our attention 
to Hebron, and makes us ask whether any remains of tne 
grave of the patriarchs, of which our legend speaks, are still 
to be found there. 

Tradition still points it out. Hebron is now called el-Khaliel, 
thatis ‘‘ (the city of) the friend (of God) ,” by which Abraham 
is meant, for the Arabians too hold him in high honor. The 
city lies in a deep, narrow valley, and the hills slope up from 
it on either side. On the south side of the city, at the foot of 
the eastern slope, the Haram, that is, the sanctuary, rises 
above every other bnilding, and in the inmost portion of this 
sanctuary are the graves of the patriarchs. Ths Mussulmans, 
who are the present possessors of Palestine, as you know, 
allow the Jews to look through a little lattice in the wall, to 
the left of the principal entrance, into the vault in which the 
graves are said to be. Many of them avail themselves of this 
permission, and come to the holy place to weep and pray. 

The date of these tombs is unknown, but they existed 
and were magnificently adorned as early as in the days of 
Josephus, that is in the first century after Christ. If Euro- 
pean scholars could gain admittance to the interior of the 
sanctuary, with permission to investigate its oldest portions, 
they might get some light as to the age of the tomhs and 
their immediate surroundings. But every one who is not a 
Mussulman is strictly forbidden to enter the holy place. It 
appears, however, from the curious architecture of the most 
ancient portions of the walls and arches, that the bnilding on 
the foundations and ruins of which the present modern sanc- 
tuary is reared, must have been built many ages ago. 

It appears from our legend that even before the exile there 
was a place at Hebron that passed for the tomb of the patri- 
archs. Atleast the easiest explanation of the origin of such 
a story as the one in question is to suppose that there was 
some place to which the popular tradition had given this name. 
Who can say what was the cause of this? It may have grown 
out of some misunderstanding, or the zealots for the worship 
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of Yahweh may have given the name to some cave in which 
heathen rites were practised, to vive the affair an orthodox 
color. Ail this however is mcre guesswork as long as we 
know so little of the tombs themselves. All we can say is 
this, that most likely our writer was furnished with an oppor- 
tunity for composing this story by some spot that passed for 
the tomb of the patriarchs. 


But the most important point we have to inquire into 1s the 
great interest felt by the writer of the ‘‘ Book of Origins ” in this 
purchase of the cave of Machpelah. The importance he at- 
tached to it appears from his repeated mention of the cave in 
other passages as the place in which not only Abraham, but 
Isaac, Rebckah, Leah, and Jacob were buried. He is never 
tired of repeating that it was bonght by Abraham for money.' 
The same writer also tells us that the piece of land near 
Shechem, on which Jacob pitched his tent, was bought by 
that patriarch.*, We can only think of one reason for his lay- 
ing so much stress upon these purchases, namely, that he 
looked upon them more or less as establishing the right of the 
Israélites to conquer Canaan. If thisisso, we have a remark- 
able example in these stories of the manner in which moral 
ideas gradually make their way. 

The ancient sons of Israel, who conquered Canaan unde: 
Joshua’s command, certainly troubled their heads very little 
with the question of what right they had to the country. 
They had only one right, namely, that of the strongest. Their 
god Yahweh had given them their land, just as Chemosh, the 
god of the Moabites, had given them theirs,’ and just as all other 
peoples had received their possessions from their special gods. 
During the centuries that followed the conquest they were 
more puzzled to understand why there were so many Canaan- 
ites left in the country, and why they had not all been rooted 
out* than why their own forefathers had been allowed to 
slaughter or expel so many thousands of them. When the 
belief in Yahweh’s righteousness began to develop itself 
among the most advanced Israelites the sins of the Amorites 
and the other inhabitants of the country were brought forward 
as the reason for which Yahweh had given them into the hands 
of the Israelites. But it seems that the author of the *‘ Book 


1 Genesis xxv. 9, 10, xlix. 32,1. 18. 

2 Genesis xxxiii. 19. 3 Judges xi. 24. 

4 Exodus xxiii. 29, 30. Deuteronomy vii. 16. Judges iii. 1, 2, 4. 
5 See p. 122 (Genesis xv. 16). Deuteronomy, ix. 4, &c. 
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of Origins” felt how little right the immorality of the former 
possessors could give the Israelites to take their land from 
them ; and that he tried to meet the difficulty in another way. 

We have already had an example in a former story of prog- 
ress in the knowledge of good and evil; for we saw how the 
oldest writer in Genesis, without fecling that he was disgrac- 
ing his hero, put a lie into the mouth of Abraham, namely, 
that Sarah was his sister; while a secon writer tried to 
improve the work of his predecessor by glossing over this 
untruth. We shall see again from other passages that this 
oldest writer had no clear notions of honesty or love of truth. 

Now, this story from the ‘* Book of Origins ” does not point 
back to any other legend, but it refers to the fact of the con- 
quest. The writer felt that Israel’s claim to Canaan was not 
very well founded, and so tried to find some justification of the 
conquest of the land. This he found in the purchase of a family 
grave by Abraham and of a piece of land near Shechem by 
Jacob. So, according to him, the Israclites did but recover 
by force of arms what had been unjustly withheld from them. 
It is true that this was but weak ground upon which to rest 
their right to the whole of Canaan, but yet it is something 
that the writer felt the conquest of a country to deserve con- 
demnation unless it could be justified in some way. 

The right of the strongest is the oldest, the original right. 
For a long time there was none highcr. Gradually, in the 
intercourse of individuals, it had to make way for a better 
right, and the prohibition, ‘‘ Thou shalt not kill nor steal,” 
came to be reverenced as a divine command. But long after 
this had been recognized the old right of the strongest re- 
mained in force in the dealings of nations with each other. 

When one citizen took away anything from another by 
force or fraud it was called theft; and it any one killed his 
neighbor he was a murderer. But when the Israelites fell 
npon their neighbors and robbed them of their land, simply 
because they wanted it themselves, they callcd their wars 
‘‘ the wars of Yahweh ;” and all ancient peoples acted in the 
same way. TheJewish priest who wrote the ‘‘ Book of Origins” 
at any rate began to see that the right must be upheld in the 
dealings of nations as well as of individuals. 

This fact is now recognized by all the more civilized nations. 
No people is justified in attacking its neighbors unless ‘they 
have wronged, plundered, injured, or insulted it. A war of 
conquest is universally condemned. It'may be asked whether 
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such wars are not still waged, whether the right of the strongest 
is not still reverenced, as a matter of fact. Undoubtedly. 
But all this is no longer done avowedly. Even the most 
ambitious prince, however little he cares for the right, will 
find out some pretext for a war. Letus be thankful for this ; 
for even the fact that evil disguises itself, and no longer dares 
shamelessly to display itself in its true shape, shows some 
progress atany rate. It is an involuntary tribute to the right 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE FAITHFUL SLAVE. 


Gen. XXIV. 


BRAHAM’S days were numbered. He saw that he was 
not long to outlive his wife, and that he would soon 
be gathered to his fathers. Now that he could see in Isaac 
the future ancestor of that posterity, to be called especially 
after himself, that was to inherit Canaan, he could go in peace. 
Yahweh had fulfilled his promise. But before he quietly laid 
down his head to die, he wanted to see his son happily mar- 
ried; for he had learned by his own experience that Yahweh 
was no more indifferent to the mother than to the father of 
the tribe, and that the holy people which should inherit the 
promise must not spring of an ignoble race on the mother’s 
side. No Canaanite blood must flow in its veins. 

And so, anxious to the last to labor for the aecoimplish- 
ment of God’s promises, he called Eliezer, his chief servant, 
who had the superintendence of all his affairs and was there- 
fore the appointed guardian of the young chief, and made 
him swear that he would seek a wife for Isaae from his former 
country, where his relatives, the tribe of Nahor, still dwelt. 
In no case must he marry him to a Canaanite wife, yet he 
must not allow him to return to Mesopotamia himself. The 
faithful slave was willing to do all that was possible for his 
master, but urged that perhaps the woman he chose might 
refuse to follow him. Abraham answered that in that case 
he would be free from his oath and the curse he had called 
down upon himself, should he break his promise, would not 
fall upon hiin. But the patriarch thought it very unlikely 
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that his fears would be realized, for Yahweh, the god of 
heaven, who had brought him ont of his fatherland and had 
promised Canaan to his posterity, would provide for this too. 
Ele would send his angel before Eliezer to enable him to 
find a wife for Isaac. 

Thus persuaded, Eliezer took the oath required of him 
and set ont on his journey, taking with him ten camels laden 
with treasure for the bride. He aecomplished his journey 
prosperously and reached Haran, the city of Nahor, ‘in ‘‘ the 
land of the two rivers,” safe and sound. Night was begin- 
ning to fall as he made his camels kneel down to rest at the 
well that lay elose by the eity. 

So far all had gone well; but now how was he to find 
the right wife for Isaac? Was he to ask for the relatives of 
Abraham, and then demand the richest and most beautiful 
girl he eould find amongst them in marriage for his master? 
Some such eourse would have heen taken by human intelli- 
gence, by the wisdom of the world; but for the pious 
worshipper of Yahweh there was another way. His god, 
who had guided him so far, would himself point out to him 
the wife he had chosen for Isaac. He would trust in him, 
and ask him for a sign. So he prayed, ‘‘O Yahweh, god of 
my master Abraham, be gracious to my master and grant 
that I may find her whom he desires! Let me appoint this 
sign with you. The girls of the city will soon be eoming, 
as I stand by the well, to draw water, and if I ask one of 
them to give me some water to drink, and she says, ‘ yes, 
gladly! and I will draw some for your beasts of burden 
too’ — then let her be the wife you have chosen for Isaac. 
This will be a proof of your kindness to me.” 

Yahweh heard the prayer, for the last words were still 
on Eliezer’s lips when lo! the beautiful Rebekah, an un- 
married girl, the danghter of Bethuel, the son of Abraham’s 
brother Nahor and of Mileah, came out of the eity with her 
piteher on her shoulder. She went down to the well, filled 
her piteher and came up the steps again. No sooner had 
she heard the request that the stranger made her, with a 
heart so full of hope, than she granted it to the full, resting 
her pitcher on her hand while he quenehed his thirst. As 
soon as he was refreshed she saw the eamels and said she 
would go and draw water for them too, till they had had 
enough ; and suiting the aetion to the word she emptied her 
piteher into the drinking trough, ran down to the well to 
replenish it, and so went on till the beasts had drunk their fill. 
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Eliezer followed every movement with his eyes, in speech- 
less amazement and thankfulness. Had Yahweh really come 
to his aid so fully? Was she the chosen one? Though he 
had no longer any doubt that this was so, yet he must make 
assurance still more sure by finding out whether she was 
unmarried and of Abraham’s kindred. Hoping to learn this, 
he addressed her again ; ‘‘ Tell me, maiden, who you are, and 
whether we can have a night’s lodging in your father’s 
house.” ‘Transported with delight he bowed himself to the 
earth when she answered, ‘‘ I am Bethuel’s daughter. There 
is plenty of fodder and straw at home, and you are welcome 
to spend ‘the night with us.” The words of thanksgiving 
welled up in his heart: ‘‘ Praised. be Yahweh, who has 
directed my steps to the house of my master’s brother!” 

Then he gave Rebekah a heavy golden nose-ring and two 
bracelets, and she hastened home to tell them all that had 
happened. The sight of such handsome presents disposed 
them all, but especially Rebekah’s brother Laban, very 
favorably towards the stranger. So Laban hurried to the 
well and found Eliezer with his subordinates and camels still 
waiting there. Then he said, ‘‘ O favored of Yahweh! come in 
with me. Whydo youstay without? I have had my dwelling 
put in order for yon, and there is stabling for the camels.” 

Of course Eliezer had no need of any long deliberation 
before accepting his hospitality. He was soon in Bethuel’s 
house, the beasts were unloaded and fed, and water was 
brought in for a foot-bath for the guests. But when the 
master of the house would have them begin the evening meal 
Eliezer refused to taste anything before he had unburdened 
his heart. So he asked them to listen for a moment to 
what he had to say. When they had promised to do so he 
made himself known as Abraham’s servant, and then enlarged 
upon the wealth of his master and told them how he had had 
a son in his old age who would inherit all he had. Then he 
told them of the oath that Abraham had made him take, and 
how Yahweh had not only led him prosperously to their hone, 
but had pointed out to him, as clearly as could be, that no 
other than Rebekah was the destined wife of Isaac. This 
last circumstance was so conclusive that when Eliezer wound 
up by asking for an immediate answer to his request for 
Rebekah’s hand, Laban and Bethuel exclaimed, as if with 
one mouth, ‘‘It is the finger of Yahweh! We can urge 
nothing against it. You may take Rebekah to be the wife 
of your master’s son, as Yahweh has commanded.” 
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On receiving this reply the slave of Abraham fell down 
upon the earth to give Yahweh thanks. Then he opened all 
his treasures, rich bridal presents for Rebekah and many 
costly gifts for her mother and brother — such was the custom 
of the Israelites —as the price that must be paid for her. 
Then they took their evening meal. 

Next morning Eliezer begged them to let him go home 
again at once, and even when Rebekah’s relatives pressed 
him most earnestly to put off his return at least for ten days 
or so, he still insisted upon going back at once. As they 
eculd not come to any agreement in the matter, they asked 
the bride herself to decide between them, and she: declared 
that she was ready to go at once. 

Submitting to her decision, the members of Rebekah’s family 
let her go, with her nurse, under the guidance of Eliezer and 
his men. As she was parting from them they all blessed her 
with the words, ‘‘O our sister! may your descendants be 
countless in number, and may they possess the cities of their 
enemies!” 

Eliezer’s return was as prosperous as his outward journey 
had been ; and sooner than he could have hoped he was able 
to give Isaac his bride; for though he generally lived by the 
well Lahai-roi, Isaac had just now come northwards, and was 
in the neighborhood of Hebron, the so-called ‘‘ South of 
Judah.” Still sorrowing over his mother’s death, he had gone 
out in the twilight of a certain evening to lament her? undis- 
turbed in the open field, when he saw the caravan approach- 
ing. He, too, was observed by the others, and Rebekah 
seemed to have some presentiment that he was her bride- 
groom, for as soon as she saw hiin she lighted from her 
camel. ‘*Who is that coming to meet us?” she asked 
Eliezer. ‘‘It is my master,” he replied, and, in acco~danee 
with the customs of the land, Rebekah must veil herself’ at 
once. 

Informed by Eliezer of all that had happened, Isaac took 
Rebekah into Sarah’s tent: She became his wife, and he 
ase her, and in her love he found comfort for his mother’s 

eath. 


By all that is told us here we are drawn towards Eliezer, 
the fajthful slave of Abraham, born in his honse,? the steward 
of all nis possessions, fixed upon as his master’s heir until 
the birth of Isaac. What thoughtfulness we trace in the 
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difficulties he suggests! What tender care he showed in 
accomplishing the task he had undertaken! What true zeal 
inspired him, when weary as he was with his journey, he 
refused to eat anything before he had delivered his message! 
What diligence he displayed in carrying out his mission! 
He is the very pattern of an old and faithful servant such as 
existed in the writer’s mind, such as he had probably met in 
real life too, though hardly in sueh perfeetion. We are drawn 
towards Eliezer too by his earnest piety, none the less genuine 
because we must admit it to have been coupled with very 
nistaken ideas. 

Yes! the whole idea of Eliezer, or rather of the writer of 
the story, as to the way in which God helps those he loves is 
mistaken and superstitions. Abraham expects that the wife 
whom Eliezer chooses will follow him, beeause Yahweh will 
send his angel to show him the way. Apparently Yahweh 
does so. ‘Then he gives ear to Eliezer when he fixes upon 
a certain sign by which to know the chosen maid. She is 
pointed out by Yahweh himself, as her relations see at once. 

The belief that such things may happen, and that God 
sometimes uses outward means of warning men, of showing 
them their way, of helping or resisting them, —this belief 
was very common in ancient times. We shall meet with 
numbers of examples of it in the Bible, and it was long main- 
tained by Christians too; nay, it is even now the faith of 
thousands. ‘T’his idea has made people attend to omens, try 
to discover the meaning of unusual natural phenomena, and 
attempt to read the future by means of lots and other sneh 
eontrivances. Thus it has not been unusual for Protestants, 
even in recent times, to use the Bible us a book from which 
they can ascertain what is going to happen to them, and 
whieh will expressly intimate to them what they are to do or 
leave undone. ‘They opened a Bible, for instanee, and took 
the first word they happened to see as a sign from God. 
So-ealled Bible-almanacs are often used in the same way by 
people who look at them when in any difficulty to learn from 
thc text of the day what line of conduct to pursue. 

Sensible people, however, no longer observe such practices 
as these; but there are still many remnants amongst us of the 
belief from whieh they rose. Thus, certain books of history 
lay great stress upon deliverances by the sudden rise of a 
storin, by the death of a dreaded enemy, or other unforeseen 
events; and they delight to point to them with some such 
exclamation as ‘‘It was the hand of God!” Many a pious 
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man can tell you of strange circumstances in his own life and 
in that of his friends, through which they escaped some 
danger or gained some great happiness in a way of which 
they had never thought, and which they refer, therefore, to an 
immediate dispensation of providence. Irreligious people say 
nothing about ‘‘ the hand of God,” but so-called coincidences 
and accidental combinations sometimes make them betray a 
certain remnant of the old belief, that some mysterious power 
has a hand in their fate, by exclamations such as ‘‘ But really 
it is very remarkable !” 

This belief is connected with a very defective idea of God’s 
relation to the world, and with a misunderstanding of the 
natural connection of events and phenomena. It is a mistake 
to suppose that God gives us any special revelation of his will 
in these unexpected occurrences. God has given us no mys- 
terious signs, no lots or other such contrivances, to teach us 
our way through the world. Onur reason is the guide he has 
given us, and he reveals himself in the fact of our learning to 
use it, and to avoid dangers and promote our happiness by its 
help, far more than in one or two accidents that turn out in 
our favor. 

In aucient. times, however, people did not think so; and 
we shall see that the most pious Israelites kept ‘‘ asking the 
mouth of Yahweh,” that is, trying to penetrate the future by 
soine means or other, — by lots, for example, or by the aid 
of the priests or the prophets, or by dreams. Like all other 
superstitions ideas, this belief, that God informs us what is 
about to happen in such ways as these, is very hostile to 
progress and injurious to our character. For it fills us with 
dread of a mysterious world that surrounds us, and takes 
away the clearness of head and freshness of heart that enable 
us to find our way through life. 

Though we cannot but think, then, that the ideas of Abra- 
ham’s servant about his god and the way in which he helped 
him were untrue, yet we cannot help looking on him with great 
affection. In his case, as in that of many other men, especially 
of ancient times, we must learn to value what is good even 
when accompanied by munch that is imperfect, and especially 
by superstitious ideas. We must never become attached to 
the mistakes, but still less must we withhold our admiration 
from those who make them, if the key-note of their character 
be true. LEliezer’s faith may have been marred by mistaken 
notions, but at least it was coupled with self-sacrifice and 
fidelity. His piety is of the true stamp, for it inspires him 
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with zeal, and makes him forget himself while he watches 
over his master’s interests. He is the type of what a 
certain Christian of the first century! had in mind when he 
said in exhortation to the slaves of his own time: ‘‘ Ser- 
vants! be obedient to your earthly masters in everything ; 
not with eye-service as men-pleasers ; but in simplicity of soul, 
fearing the Lord. Whatever you do, do it from your heart, 
as for the Lord, and not for men; knowing that you will 
receive from the Lord the reward of the inheritance.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
ISAAC, 


Gen. XXVI. 


HE accounts of Isaac are very scanty. The ‘‘ Book of 
Origins” passes over him almost in silence, simply 
mentioning that be was born, that at the age of forty he mar- 
ried Rebekah, that he and his brother Ishmael buried their 
father Abraham, who died at the age of a hundred and seventy- 
five, in the cave of Machpelah,* that he had two sons, that he 
lived by the well of Lahai-roi, and that he died there. One 
of the older writers is certainly rather fuller, but the tameness 
of all he tells us under this head contrasts remarkably with 
his detailed accounts of Abraham and Jacob, and convinces 
us that he dwelt with no particular interest on the fortunes of 
Isaac. 

The name of Isaac, however, is repeatedly explained. It 
may be translated by ‘‘laugher,” and this meaning of the 
word is referred to in several stories. When God foretold 
the birth of a son to Abraham the patriarch ‘‘ laughed,” upon 
which, in allusion to this expression of unbelief, God com- 
manded him to call his son Isaac. When Yahweh, recliniag 
with his angels before Abraham’s tent, foretold that Sarah 
should give birth to a son she laughed,’ and when the promise 
had been fulfilled, she cried, ‘‘ God will make them all ‘ laugh’ 
at such an old mother!”® Besides these there are two other 
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references to the name of Isaac; for Ishmael is expelled, to- 
gether with his mother, because he had ‘‘langhed”? as if no 
one but Isaac had a right to do so! and King Abimelech dis- 
covers from the way in which Isaac ‘‘ laughs” with Rebekah 
that she is not his sister but his wife.? 

Except the account of the danger he ran of being sacrificed 
by his father, and that of the manner in which he obtained 
a wife, in both of which he took a very passive share, together 
with the stories of Esau and Jacob in which he sinks into the 
background, while his sons take the chief parts, there is but 
one legend of any extent about Isaac. It runs as follows: — 

Once there was a famine in the land, so that Isaac was 
obliged to leave it. On his way to Egypt, to which he in- 
tended to go, he came to the land of Abimelech, king of the 
Philistines, at Gerar. Here Yahweh appeared to him, for- 
bade him to continue his journey, and commanded him to 
remain in this country, promising that he would bless him 
there. Mindful of the promise he once had made, upon oath, 
to Abraham,* he would give the land for an inheritance to 
his posterity, because his father had been obedient to the law 
of his god. 

In obedience to this command, Isaac remained at Gerar. 
In fear of his life he imitated the conduct of Abrahain in 
Egypt anc declared his wife to be his sister, but as soon as the 
king had discovered this deception, Isaac saw how unneces- 
sary his preeaution had been, for the king forbade his subjects 
upon pain of death to injure either him or his wife in any 
way. 

An unusually rich harvest, gathered in by Isaac, gave him 
another proof of the favor of his god, and his wealth con- 
tinually increased. At last the number of his flocks and his 
dependants became so great as to excite the envy of the Phil- 
istines. They tried to thwart him, therefore, by filling up 
the wells that Abraham’s inen had dug in their country, and 
finally Abimelech himself insisted on Isaac’s leaving his terri- 
tory, as he had become too powerful for him. 

The patriarch yielded to his wishes, and pitched his tents 
in ‘ the valley of Gerar,” where his men reopened the former 
wells of Abraham, which the Philistines had stopped up, and 
gave them their old names again. But when they discovered 
certain new wells the Philistines, on two occasions, disputed 
the possession of them. So they called the wells Esek and 
Sitnah (‘ violence” and ‘‘ hate”). They remained in undis: 
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turbed possession of a third well, however, and therefore 
called it Rehoboth, that is ‘‘ room,” because Yahweh had 
made room for them. 

But Isaac left this district too, and chose Beersheba as his 
home. It seemed to be a holy place, for Yahweh appeared 
to him there, making himself known as the god of Abraham, 
and promising to protect him for his father’s sake. So Isaac 
built an altar there in honor of Yahweh. There, too, his 
dependants once sank a well, and just at this time Ahimelech 
came to visit him, with Ahuzzath, ‘‘ his friend,” that is to say 
his first minister of state, and Phichol his general. Isaac 
asked, in some surprise, ‘‘ What brings you here, — you who 
drove us out of your country because you hated us?” Upon 
which Abimelech replied, ‘‘ We have seen that Yahweh helps 
you, and are, therefore, desirous of making some agreement 
with you. Remember, now, that we never injured you, but 
allowed you to depart in peace; swear, then, that neither 
will you devise any evil against us, for you are blessed of 
Yahweh.” Isaac, who was of a peace-loving disposition, 
granted their request, and prepared a banquet for them. On 
the following day they confirmed theiy alliance with an oath, 
after which Abimelech and his followers departed in peace. 
That same day Isaac’s men told him of the well they had 
found, to which accordingly he gave the name of ‘‘ Sheba,” 
that is oath. So the city that lies close by it is still called 
Reersheba, or ‘‘ the well of the oath.” 


Not without reason has this story been called an echo of 
the legends of Abraham, for almost every point in the former 
stories reappears in this. The measure adopted by Isaac at 
Gerar to escape the danger into which Rebekah’s beauty 
might bring him is twice ascribed to Abraham.’ And not 
ouly is this latter patriarch brought imto connection with 
Abimelech on one ot these occasions, but a scene takes place 
between them? almost exactly like the one just described. 
For Abraham, we are told, when dwelling at Beersheba 
received a visit once from Abimelech and his general Phichol. 
The prince desired to make a treaty with him, for he was: 
convinced of God’s love towards the patriarch. Abraham 
consented, but rebuked Abimelech because his dependants had 
rohbed him of a well that was his own, upon which the Philis- 
tine excused himself by pleading his ignorance of what had 
occurred. After this they concluded a treaty. On this ocen- 
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sion Abraham set apart seven lambs, and when Abimelech 
asked him why he did so, he said that they were intended for 
a pledge, by the receipt of which the King of Gerar was to 
declare that he recognized the well as Abraham’s property. 
So the well was called Beersheba, that is ‘‘ the well of seven,” 
because the oaths had been taken by it, and in Hebrew the 
word that means ‘‘ oath” is derived from the sacred number 
‘‘seven.” When Abimelech was gone Abraham planted a 
tamarisk at Beersheba and worshipped Yahweh there. 

We see at a glance that this story agrees, not only in its 
main features, but even in details, such as the proper names, 
with the one given above, in which Isaac is the agent. Indeed 
this latter story appears to be expressly intended to throw 
Isaac altogether into the shadow of his father; for all the 
wells he finds had been already sunk by Abraham, though 
afterwards stopped up; and even when Yahweh promises to 
bless him it is always expressly added that he does so for 
Abraham’s sake. 

Jf the accounts of the patriarchs were supposed to be his- 
torical, then the scantiness of the information given us about 
Isaac would require no explanation, for we should only have 
to say that nothing more had been preserved by tradition, 
though even then it would be curious that nothing should 
be said of him that had not been told of Abraham before. 
But if these accounts are legendary, we ask with greater curi- 
osity, ‘‘ How is it that the writers take so much more pleas- 
ure in telling us of Abraham and Jacob than of Isaac, aud 
that the latter has become such a colorless figure, and, in 
fact, a mere name?” Though this question cannot be au- 
swered with certainty, yet we are not quite in the dark about it. 

Remember what has been said already! about the origin 
of the stories of the patriarchs, especially that each of them 
seems to have belonged to a different district — Jacob to have 
beeu the patriarch of the northern tribes, and Abraham that 
of Judah ; and then look for a moment at Isaac’s country. 

It is evident what country this is. The saga represents 
him as always living at Beersheba or the neighborhood, at 
Gerar, or at Lahai-roi, and since it is the exception for him 
to appear at Hebron,’ it is probably a simple mistake by 
which he is represented in one passage® as having geuerally 
lived there. Let us see what is known of Beersheba. 

The city ‘‘ot the Seven-well” on the southern border of 
the land of the Israelites was an important place, for it was the 
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first resting stage for travellers from Egypt who had crossed 
the desert and were on their way to Jerusalem by Hebron. 
When the Israelites had gained possession of this city, they 
naturally came into frequent contact with strangers there ; 
for to the west of Beerslicba lay the land of the Philistines, 
while to the south and east of its territory lived the Edomites. 
A sanctuary and a sacred tree stood there. It is not known 
with certainty under what name the deity was worshipped 
there; but it is remarkable that in a certain legend, of which 
we shall speak hereafter, mention is twice made of ‘ the 
Dread” or ‘‘ the Terror” of Isaac ;’ and this name agrees 
very well with the eharaeter of all the old Israelite gods, for 
they were looked upon as stern powers that inspired fear.” 
Isaac is called the ancestor both of Israel and of Edom, and 
the Temple of the Terror of Beersheba was, doubtless, the 
common sanctuary of the members of these closely related 
tribes. There they made their vows before beginning the 
journey through the wilderness, or brought their thank-offer- 
ings when they had accomplished it suecessfully. There, 
too, they laid aside their quarrels with the Philistines about 
wells and pastures, and made their treaties with them. 

The Israelites who settled in Beersheba and the neighbor- 
hood belonged to the tribe of Simeon,* but the district was 
afterwards considered part of Judah, and the Simeonites alto- 
gether disappeared. ‘The misfortunes suffered by this tribe 
and the eauses of its disappearance are unknown, and we 
must, therefore, be content with the remark that the inhab- 
itants of this region, the worshippers in the sanctnary at 
Beersheba, who called themselves the sons of Isaac, lost all 
their influence and power. The natural consequence was that 
their worship lost in importance, and that Isaac, although 
admitted into the series of the patriarchs, took a secondary 
rank and was so completely overshadowed by Abram, the 
patriarch of the mighty tribe of Judah, that the saga trans- 
ferred to him all that had originally been connected with the 
name of Isaac. ‘The expressions ‘‘ house of Isaac” in place 
of ‘* house of Jacob ” or ‘* house of Israel,” and ‘‘ high 
places of Isaac” by the side of ‘‘ sanctnaries of Israel,” do 
still oceur,* however, and that too in the mouth of Amos — 
the one prophet who mentions the worship at Beersheba.‘ 
This prophet lived in the time of Jeroboam II., and we need 
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not ‘be surprised to find hiin, rather than another, using this 
name and betraying some knowledge of this ancient worship, 
for he came from Tekoa, which lies north of Hebron, in that 
same ‘‘ South” of which Beersheba was the furthest lnnit. 
He must therefore have lived in the midst of these ‘‘ sons of 
Isaac.” Josiah’s reformation probably gave the last blow to 
the worship at Beersheba, or if it survived this storm, it fell 
more and more into decay after the fall of Judah, until at last 
it disappeared. 

While, for these reasons, Isaac, as preserved in the tradi- 
tion, is buta lifeless figure, the pictures of his sons, Esau and 
Jacob, on the other hand, are sketched in very vivid colors, 
which give them a look of real individuality, and make them 
far more interesting than their father. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


JACOB OBTAINS THE BIRTHRIGHT AND HIS FATHER’S 
BLESSING. 


GENESIS XXV. 19-34, XXVII. 1-45. 


ETWEEN the southern end of the Dead Sea and the Gulf 
of AXlana lies a broad, sandy valley called the valley of 
Arabah, along the east side of which stretches a steep range 
of hills. This is the range of Seir. Its highest peak, Mount 
Hor, rears itself to nearly five thousand feet above the level 
of the Mediterranean Sea. On the east these mountains touch 
the plains of Arabia Deserta. ‘The name Seir may mean 
‘*rough,” ‘‘ bristling,” and it is usually supposed, therefore, 
to indicate a mountainous and well-wooded district. Between 
the masses of rock, of which the mountains are largely com- 
posed, lie a number of fruitful valleys, with green pastures 
and rich plough land, and many spots well suited for the culti- 
vation of the vine; but, on the whole, the country is bare, and 
the western hills especially are said to be very barren and un- 
fruitful. ‘The air is pure, however, and the heat is tempered 
by cool winds, so that the climate is very healthy. 
This mountainous district was inhabited in early times by 
the Horites, concerning whom we know little but the names 
of certain of their tribal chiefs... The name ‘ Horite” is 
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often translated ‘* cave-dweller,” aud though the correctness 
of this translation is open to doubt, yet the character of the 
country certainly led its inhabitants to choose dwelling-places 
which would have made the designation quite appropriate ; 
for the district was full of caves, and not only the tombs, but 
many clwellings for the living, and even public buildings, were 
hewn out of the rocks. 

Now these Horites had been conquered by a branch of the 
Terachites ; and even before the time of Moses, accordingly, 
the mountaius of Seir were in the hands of the Edomites, 
whom the old Israelite stories represeut as a mingled race of 
Terachites, Horites, Canaanites, and Ishmaelites; for this is 
the meaning of the assertion that Esau, who is expressly called 
the ancestor of the Edoniites,' was the son of Isaac, and was 
married to Adali, a Hethite, that is a Canaanite,? to Aholi- 
bamah, a Horite* (who is elsewhere‘ also called a Canaanite) , 
and to Basheinath, an Ishmaelite.® 

Long betore the Israelites had obtained fixed abodes the 
social life of the Edomite tribes was settled and regular, and 
consequently while ‘‘ the sons of Israel” were still divided 
amongst themselves, and were a prey to the surrounding 
nations because they had not yet succeeded in rising to any 
national unity, the inhabitants of Seir, so closely related to 
them, were already governed by kings.® In the language of 
the legend this is expressed by saying that Esau was older 
than his twin brother Jacob. 

But this was a mystery to the Israelite, for the elder was 
also the chief. The eldest son succeeded to the rights of his 
father, and became his heir and successor. ‘The eldest son 
was chief of his brothers. Was Edom then Israel’s superior ? 
lnpossible! Jacob, although the younger brother, had ob- 
tained the rights of the first-born. 

Now, until the time of Saul, the relations between the 
Edomites and the Israelites were very friendly, and the recol- 
lection of their brotherly connection with each other was kept 
up long afterwards. But as soon as the national unity of 
Israel was established, the Edomites seem to have grown 
jealous of the sister nation. At any rate there was war be- 
tween the two kingdoms from the time of Saul onward. 
David conquered the Edomites, and after his death they still 
temained subject to the kings of Judah, until the days of 
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Ahaz, but not without making repeated efforts to recover their 
freedom. 

The higher antiquity of the people of Edom and the higher 
privileges of that of Israel, the greater fruitfulness of Canaan, 
as compared with the mountains of Seir, the subjection of the 
Edomites, aud the reluctance with which they bore the yoke 
of their brothers, — all this is referred to in the following 
legend : — 


When Isaac and Rebekah had been married twenty years, 
their hearts were gladdened by the birth of their twin sons 
Esau and Jacob, the only children they ever had. ‘The elder, 
Esau, received this name, which means ‘‘ the hairy,” because 
his skin was so extraordinarily shaggy that he looked as if he 
were all wrapped up in a garment of hair. His character 
agreed very well with his appearance, for when he grew up 
he delighted in the wild hunter’s life or in wandering through 
the country far and near. Bunt Jacob, whose name means 
‘‘the deceiver,” was a respectable kind of man, and lived 
in his tent like a shepherd. Isaac was more attached to 
isan, for he was very fond of venison, but Jacob was Re- 
bekah’s favorite. 

One day when Esan came home hungry from the chase, 
he found Jacob busy with preparations for a meal. Some 
red-looking lentil porridge that was just ready excited the 
famished huuter’s longing; so he asked for it, somewhat 
impatiently, and said, ‘‘ Give me some of that red stuff to 
drink, for ’'m tired!” Seeing that his brother was terribly 
hungry, Jacob seized the opportunity to demand, as the price 
of the meal, that Esau should give up his rights as the first- 
born son to him. [lis rough brother, longing for the food, 
said in reply, ‘‘I may be dead to-morrow! Why should I 
trouble myself about my birthright?” But Jacob would not 
be put off with a careless word lke this, and insisted on 
Esau’s solemnly renouncing all his rights as the eldest son 
upon his oath, which accordingly he did. Then Jacob gave 
him some bread and the lentil porridge, and he ate and drank 
and went on his way without a care or a thought ! 

So lightly did Esau value his right as the first-born son, 
that he sold it in this way to Jacob! Froin his exclamation, 
‘*That red stuff, that red stuff there!” he got the name of 
Lidom, that is ‘* the red.” 

By this stroke Jacob had secured the birthright for himself; 
but he was to get the better of his elder brother in yet another 
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way. For one day, when Isaac had grown old and blind, he 
ealled Esau and said to him, ‘‘I am old, my son, and know 
not when I may die; but before I go I would fain give you a 
father’s blessing. So take your bow and arrows and go ont 
into the fields and shoot some game, and when I have eaten 
it I will bless yon in the presenee of Yahweh.” So Esau 
went out with a light heart to hunt. 

But Rebekah had overheard the conversation, and it dis- 
turbed her greatly. For if Isaae did as he intended, there 
was no longer any chance that her darling Jaeob would re- 
eeive the best portion of the inheritance. She knew what to 
do, however. She ealled Jacob withont loss of time, and told 
him to bring a couple of kids and prepare them to set before 
his father for venison, so that he might reeeive the blessing 
himself as if he were Esan. Jacob objeeted that, since Esau 
was rough and hairy, and he himself was smooth, he was 
afraid of being found out by his father, in whieh case he 
should stand before him in eonfusion, and receive a eurse 
instead of a blessing. But his mother removed this seruple 
by saying, ‘‘ May the eurse fall upon me, my son! Only do 
as I tell you.” So Jacob allowed himself to be persuaded. 

The meal was soon ready. Jaeob had put on Esau’s clothes, 
and had covered his hands and neek with goat-skin, so that if 
his father were to feel him, in doubt whether he really had the 
right man before him, he might not notiee the difference be- 
tween Jacob’s smoothness and the roughness of Esau. Thus 
prepared, he went into his father’s tent. 

‘*My father!” ‘* Here am I, my son! who are you?” ‘I 
am Esau, your eldest son; I have done as you desired; come, 
eat of my venison and then bless me.” ‘‘ How soon you have 
got it ready, my son!” ‘* Yahweh, your god, brought the 
quarry across my path,” was the traitor’s answer. ‘‘ Come 
aear,” said the blind man, suspiciously, ‘‘ and let me feel you, 
to be sure that you really are Esau.” ‘The precautions of Re- 
bekah appeared successful, and Isaae, after passing his fingers 
over the rough hands of his son as he stood before him, was 
half eonvineed, and murmured, ‘‘ It is Jaeob’s voice, but the 
hands are Esau’s.” Yet onee more, however, he inquired, ‘‘ It 
is really my son Esau, then?” and when he had been assnred 
again that it was, he suppressed all his doubts, and allowed 
the meal to be set before him. When he had eaten the meat 
and drunk the wine he made ready for his solemn task. ‘* Kiss 
me, my son!” said the blind old man, and as Jacob kissed 
him, and he perceived the smell of his clothes— the smell of 
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the hunter’s garments — all his doubts and hesitation disap- 
peared, and he broke out in passionate fervor, ‘* My son is 
fragrant as the field that Yahweh has blessed!” And now 
the old man’s hands are raised, and laid upon the head of his 
kneeling son. ‘‘ God,” he cries, 
“God shall give thee of the dew of heaven, 
And of the fatness of earth, 
And abundance of corn and wine! 
Peoples shall be thy servants, 
ations shall bow before thee! 
Be thou thy brothers’ ruler, 
Let thy mother’s sons fall down before thee! 


He who curses thee shall be cursed, 
He who blesses thee blessed.” 


Of course Jacob made away with all possible speed, and left 
Isaac deep in thought. It was some time before the latter 
was roused from his reflections by a voice that had always 
been dear to him, but filled him with terror now. ‘+My 
father!” cried Esau, as he entered the tent full of bright 
anticipations, ‘‘rise up and eat of your son’s venison, that 
you may bless ine.” ‘‘ Who are you?” the old man asked. 
‘¢Your son, your eldest son, Esau!” was the reply; and 
Isaac, betrayed and horror-struck, grieving for Esau’s sake 
and knowing that his blessing could not be called back, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Who was it then, that was here but now, that 
brought venison from his hunting, of which I ate before you 
came? I have blessed him, moreover, and he shall be blessed 
indeed!” <A loud and bitter cry escaped the defrauded Esau 
— ‘Bless me, me too, my father.” ‘* Alas! your brother 
has come and has stolen away your blessing, my son!” In 
scorn and indignation, Esau burst out, ‘‘ Truly he is well 
named Jacob ‘ the deceiver,’ for this is the second time he has 
deceived me, first he took my birthright from me, and now he 
has stolen my blessing!” and then with more of sadness in 
his voice he went on, ‘‘ Father! have you no blessing left for 
me?” His father, who would so gladly have given him some- 
thing, but was bound by his own words, answered mournfully, 
‘‘T have made him yvur master, and all his brothers have 1 
made his servants, corn and wine have I given him, aud what 
have I left, then, to give you, my son?” Esau burst into 
tears and could only say, ‘‘ ave you but this one blessing, 
father? Oh father! bless me too!” 

As the rude hunter sinks sobbiug to the grouud, his father 
lays his hand upon his head. He longs from the bottom of 
his heart to bless him, but he has no power to turn fate aside, 
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and the words that rise involuntarily to his lips sound more 
like a curse than a blessing : — 
“‘ Bereft 1 of the fatness of eurth shall thy home be, 
Bereft of the dew of heaven. 
A freebooter’s life shalt thou lead, 
And be subject unto thy brother; 
But in restless freedom thou shalt break his yoke 
And shake it from of thy neck.” 

No wonder that Esau hated his brother for what he had 
done. He plotted vengeance; but, as he loved his father, he 
determined to wait until after his death and then to destroy his 
brother. But when Rebekah heard that Esau had declared 
that this was his intention she called Jacob and said to him: 
‘See, your brother comforts himself for the injury you have 
done him, by the hope that he may kill you. Fly therefore 
to my brother Laban, in Haran, and stay there till Esau’s 
wrath has cooled and he has forgotten the whole affair. Why 
should I lose both my sons at once?” 


Before retelling the story, we glanced at its object, and 
at the way in which the nature of the conntries inhabited 
by the Israelites and the Edomites and the history and 
mutual relations of the two peoples are as it were reflected 
in it; and we need, therefore, spend no more time in specially 
pointing ont these matters. There are, however, several 
points in the story which still call for our attention. 

The legend places us in a world full of amazing super- 
stition. Esan, the writer assumes, since he was the eldest, 
would have been the chief as well, had not Jacob seized his 
opportunity and succeeded in buying the right of the first- 
born from him, and so stepping into his privileges.. This does 
not mean that Esau was constantly injnring himself by the 
carelessness of which he gave proof on this occasion, and that 
Jacob got on in the world as a natural consequence of the 
shrewdness of which this was a specimen; nor does it mean 
that, in consequence of having sold his birthright, Esan was 
obliged to give up certain privileges, the exercise of which 
~ made him Jacob’s superior. No, the story means to say that 
Jacob came into possession of the power and consideration 
that Yahweh had destined for Isaac’s first-born son. 

The same remark holds good of his stealing his father’s 
blessing. Unenlightened people still think very seriously of 
the blessing or curse of others. ‘They are delighted by a 
hearty good wish, and, still more, appalled by a bitter cnrse, 
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not because the blessing or curse shows their neighbors to 
be well or ill disposed towards them, and it is pleasan‘er to 
receive signs of friendship than proofs of enmity, bnt because 
they believe that these blessings and curses exercise some 
influence upon their lot, and that their prosperity and 
adversity are, to some extent, dependent upon them. In 
ancient times this was a general belief. 

But of course people did not attach the same weight to 
every man’s words. They declared the favorable or un- 
favorable predictions of certain individuals to be especially 
rich in happy or disastrous results. Who these specially 
yowerful individuals were, was a question varionsly answered 
uccording to the various mental attitudes from which it was 
asked. ‘Those who attached most importance to religion 
believed the most pious men to have the greatest influence ; 
but others were especially anxious about the words of those 
whom they considered cleverer than others. It often hap- 
pened that the boldness with which certain people declared 
themselves to have power over the forces of nature and the 
lot of their fellow men, made such an impression on the 
ignorant multitude that they bowed down before them in 
terror. Moreover any circumstance that threw any sort of 
nystery over 4 man was enough to make people think that he 
had power over the lot of his fellow men. ‘This belief then in 
soothsayers, magicians, witches, rain-doctors, and enchanters, 
which was once very general and has by no means disap- 
peared even now, rises from a want of reflection, from igno- 
rance, and most of all from fear, which is always powerful 
amongst those whose intellectual life is poorly developed. 

It is not surprising that people who held such beliefs 
thought a great deal of the blessing or the curse of a father. 
Who would not shudder involuntarily, however innocent he 
might be, if his father cursed him? In such a case, though 
the intellect repeated after the Israelite sage, ‘‘ As a sparrow 
flies away, as a swallow disappears, so a curse for which 
there is no cause shall not come,” + yet no one would be able 
to get rid of a very bitter recollection of it, and many a one 
would he in danger, when some misfortune happened to him, 
of thinking of this curse as if the two things had some con- 
nection with each other. And yet we know very well that such 
a connection does not really exist, and that no man’s words 
have power to fix our weal or woe. How very differently 
the ancient Israelites thought upon these matters and how 
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far most of them were from sharing the common sense of 
the proverb just quoted we may see from the story of Isaac’s 
blessing. 

Isaae wishes, before he dies, to bless Esau and to make him 
lord over all his brothers. If he fulfils this intention Esau 
will really receive these blessings. So Isaac himself and 
Esau and Rebekah and Jacob all believe. The last of these 
disguises himself and receives his father’s blessing in his 
brother’s stead ; he obtains the promise of a fruitful country 
and of the rulership. Esau is in despair when he finds out 
what has happened, and Isaac too is downcast, for his words 
aave decided the future of his sons. He perfectly under- 
stands that Jacob came ‘‘ with deceit” and stole the blessing, 
but in spite of this the blessing itself does not lose its power. 
‘‘And now he will be blessed,” he declares emphatically. 
Now it is all very well to try to soften down this most 
extraordinary and indeed shocking representation by saying 
that Isaac’s mistake was brought about by Yahweh because 
he desired to make Jacob the superior, and that Isaac, there- 
fore, though he did not know it himself, blessed his sons 
‘‘through faith;”+ but nothing is gained by this way of 
putting it, for it simply brings more clearly to light the 
amazing imperfections in the conception formed by this 
writer of his god. For if Yahweh desired to make Jacob 
chief of the brothers, could he not have done so in spite of 
Esau’s being the elder and of Isaac’s having blessed him? 
Must Jacob deceive his brother twice in order that his god 
might be able to bless him? Had the words of a man such 
a powerful influence over Yahweh? 

We observed just now that this superstitious set of ideas 
springs from a low stage of intellectual development; and it 
may perhaps be affirmed that the story tells quite as much 
against the writer’s morality. For when he represents Jacob 
as being blessed by Yahweh by means of the birthright he 
had bonght from his brother in an unguarded moment, and 
the blessing he had stolen from him, we might very well 
suppose that he saw absolutely nothing wrong iu these pro- 
ceedings. But this would be doing him an injustice. - Ap- 
pearances in this case are misleading. 

Let us exainine the characters of the two men here por- 
trayed ! 

We are most attracted by Esan. Not that even he is a 
very noble figure! The levity with which, to still his hunger, 
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he sells his rights as the first-born son, with the exclamation, 
‘¢ Who knows how soon I may die!” is a striking type of the 
lightness with which many a one sacrifices peace of conscience 
and health of soul to some momentary pleasnre or passing 
enjoyment, and is as much to be condemned as his violent 
burst of passion against Jacob. But this levity is accom- 
panied by a certain freshness and naturalness. He loves his 
father, and, for his sake, puts off his vengeance. There is 
something impressive in his passionate grief when the bless- 
ing is stolen from him ; for it speaks of something more than 
mere disappointment at the loss of wealth and honor. Esau 
is rough, but straightforward ; a man of the field, and, though 
not our ideal, yet more attractive than Jacob, the smooth, 
cautious, crafty man, who seizes his opportunity of getting 
hold of the birthright, has but one objection when his mother 
urges him to deceive his blind old father, namely, that per- 
haps he may be found out and cursed, and unhesitatingly fol- 
lows his mother’s advice as soon as she declares her readiness 
to take the curse upon herself! The word used by the writer 
to describe the character of Jacub? is peculiar. I have trans 

lated it ‘‘ respectable.” Most of the translations, both an- 
cient and modern, render it ‘* simple,” ‘* upright.” The 
word that is used in the original properly means ‘*‘ perfect,” 
‘¢ sound,” and the writer's meaning in using this word of 
Jacob is explained by the connection. Esau is called a man 
of the field, rough, quick, and changeable, but Jacob is.a 
‘¢ perfect ” man, dwelling in tents. Gentle manners, courtesy 
in the intercourse of life and culture distinguished the dwellers 
in tents from the rough, wandering hunters. These are the 
qualities, then, celebrated in Jacob. 

We must not suppose, however, that because the writer 
placed the respectable Jacob above the ruder Esau he therc- 
fore approved of the conduct of the former to his brother and 
his father. It is only among some few tribes of savages that 
such ignorance of what is right can be found as to make them 
think there is nothing wrong in cheating their nearest relatives, 
and the writer sees well enough that Jacob's conduct can be 
described by no gentler term than that of cheating ; he him- 
self calls it so without reserve.* His mistake is in calling 
ill-gotten goods a blessing of God, and so making his Yahweh 
a party to Jacob’s knaveries; not in having approved of the 
deception, which he never did. 

In the main, then, we agree with the writer in our judg- 
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ment of this dexterous double dealing on the part of Israel’s 
ancestor. But we go further than he does, and should call a 
man like Jacob anything but ‘‘ perfect.” Cultivation may be 
worth something, and pleasant manners in soeiety may be pre- 
ferable to a rough way of speaking and acting, for roughness 
often causes mischief and is a source of strife. But if an 
ugly mind lurks behind the urbane exterior, if the pleasing 
manners throw a veil over scheming treachery, then all the 
outward cultivation is as nothing. Nay, sometimes it is even 
worse than nothing, for we are attracted by it in spite of our- 
sclves, and so the deceiver has free play. A rough, straight- 
forward man is at any rate better than a ‘* smooth ” individual 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
JACOB’S DREAM. 
Gen. XXVIII. 10-22. 


EW forms of worship were so universal in ancient times 

as the homage paid to sacred stones. Amongst unciv- 

ilized tribes, or so-called savages, it is to be found almost 
everywhere to the present day ; and among the most varions 
nations, which have long ago struggled out of the state of 
barbarism, sundry reminiscences of the worship of stones are 
still preserved. ‘The savage looks upon certain unhewn stones 
as deities, and worships them accordingly. It is very difii- 
eult to make out what his ideas in doing this are, and so tou 
with respect to many other elements of his worship it is very 
hard to understand what goes on in his mind, just because 
there is not much that does go on there. He reflects but little 
ornot atall. Involuntarily we look for too much depth in him. 
The lowest stage of religion that we can discover is gen- 
erally called fetishism, sometimes animism. Its characteristic 
is the worship of all manner of miscellaneous objects that 
happen to make an impression on its votaries. Among the 
collections of these sacred things are found the strangest ob- 
jects, products both of nature and of art, side by side. ‘he 
name fetishism is not really at all appropriate to this form of 
worship, since it owes its origin to a mistake. For when the 
Portuguese voyagers came to certain regions to which but 
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little civilization or knowledge had penetrated, and to which 
no Europeans had ever found their way before (such as the 
countries of the Negroes in Africa for instance), they saw the 
natives worshipping certain objects, and supposed that they 
were instruments of Magic. So they ealled this form of relig- 
ion after their word fetisso which means a charm. The name 
animism, derived from the Latin word anima, ‘‘ soul,” implies 
that the savages think of their sacred objeets as hving and 
having souls. We shall use the word fetishism as the one most 
generally employed. 

Now among saered objects of this kind, unhewn stones 
occupy a prominent place; and in the history of the religion 
of even the most highly civilized peoples, such as the Greeks, 
Romans, Hindoos, Arabs, and Germans, we find traces of 
the attachment felt by the masses to their stone-gods, an 
attachment often so deep that in many cases the reformers 
who desired to supersede these rude forms of worship by 
better ones, saw no chance of getting rid of the saered stones. 
They tried therefore to find some explanation of the homage 
paid to them. Among the Romans they made them into 
boundary stones, raised in honor of Terminus, the god of 
boundaries. In other places they explained the homage paid 
them by declaring that they were meteor-stones that had fallen 
from the sky. In other districts they were made into monu- 
ments or altars of the forefathers. When the simple faith in 
the conseerated stones began to languish, the learned men of 
the Greeks and Romans, among others, gave all manner of 
profound interpretations of their sanctity, and tanght that 
these stones were the dwellings of the gods, or petrified sun- 
beams. But this throws no light upon the real significance 
they had to the minds of their ancient worshippers. Perhaps 
the gigantic dimensions and grotesque forms of certain masses 
of roek gave them the impression of strength and of some- 
thing mysterious. Then some concourse of events might 
lead them to believe that a certain stone had exereised a 
beneficial or injurious influence upon their fate ; and imagina- 
tion, unrestrained by habits of reflection, had thus free play. 
The belief that all objeets were alive, contributed its share 
towards inereasing the reverential awe for anything that had 
once attracted the attention, and finally the fame of the sanc- 
tity of certain stones was preserved and magnified by tradition. 
However this may be, the worship of stones reappears in all 
manner of countries. They were honored by sacrifices and 
were anointed with blood, wine, or oil in sign of reverence. 
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One of the most celebrated of all sacred stones is the Black 
Stone, in the Caaba, at Mecea, formerly the common sanctuary 
of the Arab tribes, and afterwards down to the present day, 
the temple of Islam. When Mohammed rose, this stone was 
considered the most sacred thing in the temple; and though 
the worship offered to it was as little in keeping with his 
religion as the homage paid to the other idols, yet he did not 
venture to attack it, and when he had conquered Mecca, though 
he banished all the other idols from the Caaba, he reveren- 
tially kissed this stone. In later times the learned Arabs 
invented all kinds of wonderful stories about it; such as that 
it had become so black because of the sins of men; and that 
the angel Gabriel had brought it to Abraham when he was 
building the Caaba, andsoon. The stone still continued to be 
the most sacred object of Islam, so that in the year 930 a.D., 
when au hostile tribe wanted to break the neck of this religion, 
they could think of nothing better than to steal the black Stone. 
This plan accordingly was violently carried out, amid the lam- 
entations of the inhabitants of Mecea. But it was no good 
after all, for now the faithful worshipped the place in the wall 
where the stone had been imbedded! At last it was bought 
back again for an enormous sum of money. 

Among the ancient Israelites, too, the worship of stones 
was very general. The reformers among them, prophets and 
priests of Yahweh, certainly did their best to wipe out the 
remembrance of the fact, but they were not altogether suc- 
cessful in doing so. In Euhemeristic fashion,’ they attempted 
to make the stones which were honored by the people harmless, 
by finding a place for them in the Yahweh-worship ; and many 
narratives owe their origin to this attempt ; but in these stories 
the original signification of the sacred objects shines through 
everywhere. 

The old stone worship has also left traces behind it in some 
of the Israelitish proper names; as Elitsur, 7. ¢., ‘‘ the rock 
is my god;” Tsurishaddai, ‘‘ Shaddai, or ‘ the mighty one,’ 
is my rock ;” Tsuriel, ‘‘ God is my rock;” Pedatsur, ‘‘ the 
rock delivers.” Yahweh too is frequently called the rock of 
his worshippers, or the rock of Israel. Now, it is quite true 
that this is metaphorical ; just as Yahweh is often called the 
mountain, the shield, or the fortress of those that trust in 
him; but the marked preference shown for the expression 
‘‘Tsrael’s rock,” and the emphasis with which it is used, show 
that there mnst have been a special reason for selecting just — 
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‘this metaphor so often; and we can find no other than that 
derived from the ancient worship of blocks of stone. Here is 
one out of many examples : ’ — 


The Rock, his work is pure, 
For al] his ways are right. 


The Rock that produced thee thou hast rejected, 
And thou hast forgotten the god that bore thee. 


How should cne (Israelite) pursuc a thousand, 
And two put ten thousand to a 

Except their (the enemies’) Rock had sold them, 
And Yahweh delivered them up! 

For their Rock is not as our Rock. 


In these lines ‘‘ the Rock” is used in exactly the same 
sense as the word, god. The name generally used to signify 
the sacred stones, which were found-in great numbers by 
inost altars and also standing alone, was massebah, a word the 
literal meaning of which is simply ‘‘ something which is set 
up.” In the Authorized Version it is translated ‘‘an image.”? 
The Romans called them ‘‘ anointed stones” on account of 
the manner in which they were usually worshipped. 


Now Bethel was one of the places at which there was a 
sacred stone. This city, the name of which signifies ‘‘ God’s 
house,”’ was, as is well known, of the greatest importance in 
the religion of Israel, especially after the division of the king- 
dom; for there Jeroboam raised one of his golden oxen, and 
since Bethel was situated on the southern boundary of the 
kingdom, not far from Jerusalem, this sanctuary was the most 
important of the rivals of the temple of Sion. It was ealled 
the king’s sanctuary.* But although by the sctting up of this 
image of ai ox it was consecrated as a temple of Yahweh, the 
pilgrims who eame there were also much given to the worship 
of a certain stone, which was probably situated within the 
consecrated area of the temple, while a sacred oak in the 
neighhorhood of the place had also a powerful attraction for 
them. This oak was called, for some unknown reason, *‘ the 
oak of weeping.” Now the priests and prophets of Yahweh 
were bent upon rooting out these primeval forms of worship ; 
and on account of the importance of the city, they gave them- 
selves more trouble to do so in this case than in that of similar 
national sanctuaries in other localities. ‘This is why such re- 
peated mention of the worship of Yahweh at Bethel is made in 


1 Deuteronomy xxxii. 4, 18, 30, 31. 
2 For example in 2 Kings xxiii. 14. Hosea iii. 4. & Amos vii. 13. 
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the legends about the Patriarchs ;} but it is not certain that ° 
the same stone is referred to in every case. The following 
story amongst others was called into existenee by the desire 
to proclaim the high antiquity of the sanctuary there as a 
temple of Yahweh, and to make a sacred stone harmless : — 

On his journey from Beersheba to Haran Jacob came to the 
Canaanite city Luz. Near this place he had to spend the 
night, for the sun went down, so he took a stone, which he 
found: there, laid it under his head and fell asleep. But bis 
sleep was not undisturbed, for in his dream he saw a ladder 
set upon the ground, the top of which reached to the vault of 
heaven, and on which angels of God climbed up and down. 
Meanwhile Yahweh stood by him and said, ‘‘ I am Yahweh, 
the god of Abrahain and Isaac! The land on which you are 
now sleeping I will give to you and to your posterity ; and your 
descendants shall be innumerable as the dust of the earth, and 
you shall spread to all the countries under heaven, so that all 
men shall bless each other by making mention of you and of 
your posterity,? saying, ‘God prosper you as Jaeob and his 
children!’ And, as for the season now coming, I will be 
with you and will proteet you everywhere, until I have brought 
you baek again to this land and aeeomplished all my promises 
to you.” 

Full of reverential awe and a certain holy terror Jacob 
woke, and as he thought of all he had seen and heard, he said 
in glad surprise: ‘‘ Truly, Yahweh is here too! I knew not 
that. What a dreadful place is this! It is no less than a 
house of God ; it isa gate of heaven!” In the morning Jacob 
took the stone which had served him for a pillow and set it up 
as a massebah, and then anointed it with oil. 

He took occasion from this appearance of the deity to call 
the city, which had hitherto been known as Luz, Bethel, that 
is ‘‘ house of god.” At the same time he made a vow that if 
Yahweh protected him on his journey, and provided food and 
clothing for him, so that be returned in prosperity to his 
parents’ home, he would acknowledge him as his god, and 
would give him tithes of all his possessions, while the spot on 
which the anointed stone was raised should be a god’s house 
to him. 

Let us be careful in thinking over this story not to water 
down its contents by ascribing modern notions to Jacob or 
the writer. To the question ‘‘ Where is God?” we have 


1 For example, Genesis xii. 8, xiii. 4, xxxv. 1 sqq. 
2 After an amended version; see also p. 109. 
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‘been accustomed from childhood to hear the answer ‘‘ Every- 
where,” so that it is difficult for us really to enter into the 
thoughts of men who had no idea of such an answer, but 
believed that their god was only present in certain places. 
If we are to understand antiquity, however, we must try to 
place ourselves at this point of view. In the conception of 
the Israelite who wrote our narrative, and of all those who 
surrounded him, Yahweh was confined to a definite place, 
just like a man. He lived in heaven, and sometimes came 
from thence to visit the earth. He did not come down to 
all places alike, however, but only to some few selected spots 
where he revealed himself in dreams and visions, or in per- 
sonal intercourse, and where he heard the prayers of the 
faithful, while the offerings that had been brought there, rose 
up to him. It is true that Yahweh sometimes sent one 
of his messengers or angels with those he loved, so that they 
were under his indirect protection everywhere, but he himself 
was only to be found in certain places, which were considered 
sacred on this account, and were often up on hills, but some- 
times on lower ground. Any one who would see him, who 
had a favor to ask of him or an offering to bring him, must 
seek him at these spots. 

This seems to us a very mistaken idea, and we are ready 
enough to accuse those who cling to it of narrowness. We 
are quite right in domg so; for the idea that the deity is only 
present in certain places shows a want of reflection; but it 
may well be that it was sometimes coupled with a far greater 
measure of religiousness than is to be met with in those who 
declare without hesitation that God is everywhere. 

For it is not so much the contents of our creed as the way 
by which we have arrived at our convictions that determines 
our religiousness ; not what we believe, but how or why we 
believe it. If we declare that God is everywhere, only 
because we argue it out, as we may easily do, it proves 
nothing for the earnestness of our spiritual life; with this 
belief we may still live like heathens. On the other hand, 
take Jacob — to make the truth apparent in his person — as 
a type! He has: to leave the tent of his father. It goes to 
his heart to do so, for it is sad to say farewell to those whom 
we love, and all the little spots to which tender recollectious 
are bound. But the heaviest blow to him is this. that he must 
wander away from the sacred Beersheba. ‘There Yahweh 
dwelt. There he had appeared again and again to his grand- 
father and father. There he had received their offerings and 
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had blessed them. Nay, had not he himself passed many 
hours, he could never forget, in the shadow of the saered 
tree? Had he not in times of trouble felt the consoling 
presence of his god? Had he not been terrified by the dark- 
ness that surrounded Yahweh, and filled with awe and 
wonder by the eonsuming fire? Now he must leave that 
consecrated spot and wander away through regions where 
Yahweh was not? How would it go with him on his journey? 
He would have to pass through deserts, to eross rivers, to 
brave the fury and the eunning of wild beasts— and all this 
without Yahweh by to help him! Or would this god, who had 
been so good to his family, send an angel to aeeompany him? 
Yahweh dwelt at Beersheba and by the well Lahai-roi, but 
yet he dwelt by the oak at Mamre and elsewhere too; might 
he not have a place of revelation somewhere here? How the 
wanderer longed to make him an offering! It would be sueh 
a comfort to him on his journey! Amid sueh thoughts he 
lays himself down in weariness to rest. He does not fear the 
wild beasts now. Yahweh, he hopes, will send a messenger 
to proteet him. And in his sleep he sees the ladder reared 
hetween earth and heaven, he sees Yahweh standing by him, 
and he hears the promise of protection, and then he wakes 
and cries ont, ‘‘ Yahweh is here too! ‘This is a house-of- 
god!” 

A faith which springs up in such a way as this is the 
fruit of religiousness ; and this is the way in which the belief 
in holy places rose. Where the pious saw themselves par- 
ticularly blessed or where important revelations were vouch- 
safed to them, where good thoughts rose within them or 
dangers were averted, there they said, ‘‘ Our god is working 
here!” A great deal must often have taken place ‘n the 
life and soul of a man then before he eame to reeognize a 
place as holy ; nay, it often needed more reflection than it eosts 
iInany a one to argue that since, as he has always heard, 
there is one almighty Being — God, this God is of eourse 
everywhere, beeanse if he were not he would not be infinite 
and almighty. 

For us every plaee is holy in whieh we have felt by expe- 
rience that God exists, where we have mourned over our 
trespasses or have formed good resolutions, where holy 
thoughts have risen within us or some true eonsolation has 
fallen to our lot, where our vocation has beeome elearer 
before our eyes and faith in our destiny has been quickened. 
So we do not believe in our hearts that God is everywhere 
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until we have found out that we can experience his presence 
in all places, and can receive his blessing everywhere if our 
heart is rightly tuned. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
JACOB AND LABAN. 
Gen. XXIX.-— XXXII. 3. 


WO reasons for the departure of Jacob to Haran are given 

in Genesis. We have been told already that he went 

there through fear of Esau’s vengeance ; but we find another. 

account besides this that differs very widely from it, and is 
evidently by another writer. It runs as follows: '— 

When Esau was forty years old he took two Canaanite 
wives” and they vexed the sonls of Isaac and Rebekah. 
Rebekah, therefore, said to her husband, ‘‘I am grieved 
ubout these Hethite women. If Jacob were to follow Esau’s 
example, and marry a woman of this country, I should wish 
to die.” Acting upon his wife’s exhortation, Isaae called 
Jacob to him, and, alter having blessed him, gave him this in- 
juuction : ‘‘ You must not take one of the inhabitants of this 
country for your wife; but go rather to Padan Aram, to the 
honse of Bethuel, your mother’s father, and choose a wife 
from among your kindred. And God Almighty (El-Shaddai) 
bless you and give you a numerous posterity, so that many 
tribes may spring from you! May he lay upon you aud your 
posterity the blessing of Abraham, that you may have pos- 
session of the landin which you are a stranger, that he prom- 
ised him!” ‘Thus Isaac sent Jacob away to Padan Aram to 
Laban, the son of Bethuel the Aramzan (or Syrian). Now 
when Esau saw that his father had blessed Jacob, and sent 
him to Padan Aram to bring a wife thence, and had told him not 
to marry a Canaanite wife, he was reminded afresh of his par- 
ents’ strong disapproval of his own marriage with women of the 
councry ; sohemarried a relative, an Ishmaelite woman, as well. 

It is easy to see that this story differs considerably from 
the one related in our last chapter but oue. There Esau is 
the favorite of Isanc, who desires to bless him, and only 
makes Jacob the head of his brothers by mistake. Here, ou 
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the other hand, Isaac thinks just as Rebekah does about Esan. 
His marriages with Hethite wives are a thorn in the flesh of 
both, and induce Isaac knowingly and intentionally to call 
down the blessing of Abraham upon Jacob’s head. There 
Jacob obtains the birthright and his father’s blessing in an 
underhand manner. Here he is the obedient son, who goes 
to Mesopotamia to seek a wife after the heart of his parents, 
so as not to forfeit their favor as Esau had done. Now 
attempts have been made to bring these two stories into, 
agreement with each other, by saying that Rebekah repre- 
sented to Isaac how desirable it wonld be for Jacob to marry 
one of his own kindred, simply in order to gain his consent 
tothe departure of his younger son: but there is not a single 
word that points to this conclusion ; and if it is correct, then 
surely Isaac is made out a most feeble creature, for he renews, 
of his own free will and without a word of reproach, the bless- 
ing gained in the first instance by a fraud. Nor can we un- 
derstand how Esau could determine to marry an Ishmaelite 
wife ‘‘because Isaac had blessed Jacob and sent him to 
Padan Aram to fetch a wife” if the blessing had really been 
stolen already. 

In the account of Jacob’s departure from Beersheba to seek 
a wife among his kindred, we have a portion of the ‘‘ Book of 
Origins” before us ; and here as elsewhere! that work gives but 
colorless figures to the patriarchs. There were some old 
legends, on the other hand, that gave Jacob very character- 
istic features ; for his name that was interpreted ‘‘ deceiver” ? 
led the popular tradition to describe him as a crafty man, and 
in this character he actually appears in one set of the legends 
concerning him. In others, on the contrary, he is simply 
sketched as the blessed one of his god, whose help he can 
never celebrate enough. Here is the story that has grown 
out of the union of these two sets of legends, in the form in 
which we now have it :— 

After he had received the promises of God’s protection at 
Bethel, Jacob went on to the land of the men of the Kast. 
When he reached it he came npon some flocks of sheep and 
goats pasturing round a wellina plain. Jacob was surprised 
to see this, for it was before noon, and he wondered why the 
shepherds did not water their flocks and then drive them 
furthe> on their way. As he wanted to find ont the reason 
of their conduct, he entered into conversation with them and 
asked them where they came from. ‘‘ We are men of Haran” 
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was the reply. Haran! then he had reached his journey’s 
end already! He asked for information about his kindred at 
once. ‘*Do you know Laban, the son of Nahor?” They 
said they did, and in answer to further questions Jacob learned 
that his uncle was doing well, and that they were expecting 
his daughter Rachel to arrive with her flocks every moment. 
This brought him back to the point that had first led him to 
address them, so he asked, ‘‘ Why are you wasting your time 
at the well here? For it is too soon to colleet the flocks.” 
‘¢We cannot water our floeks,” they said, ‘‘ till we are all 
here and ean unite our strength to roll away the stone that 
ties over the mouth of the well.” 

He was still talking with them, when behold Rachel drew 
near with her father’s flocks. No sooner did Jaeob see her 
with the cattle of his mother’s brother, than he strode up to 
the mouth of the well and with the strength of a giant rolled 
away the stone, and then watered the flocks. Rachel looked 
on in amazement, which soon made way, however, for joyful 
surprise, when the stranger came up to her and, greeting 
her with a kiss and bursting into tears of joy, made himself 
known as her cousin, the son of Rebekah. She hurried 
back to her father, who came with all speed to meet Jacob, 
and when he found him, embraeed and brought him home 
affeetionately. ‘Then Jacob had to tell his story, and when 
it was over Laban eried, ‘‘ You are my own flesh and blood! 
Look upon my house as upon that of your father !” 

Now, when Jaeob had been with Laban a month, helping 
him to pasture his flocks, his uncle said to him, ‘‘ See, you 
are like a brother to me! why should you serve me for noth- 
ing? Tell me what your wages shall be.” Jacob soon had an 
answer ready; for he had fallen in love with Rachel, his 
younger cousin, who was far more beautiful than her sister 
Leah, whose eyes were dull. He offered, therefore, to serve 
his unele seven years for the hand of Raehel. Laban con- 
sented. For Jacob the seven years flew past like a few days, 
for he loved Rachel so, and when they were over he demanded 
her in marriage, and Laban, like a man of his word, eonsented. 
But when the wedding day came he made difficulties about it, 
and compelled Jacob to marry Leah instead of Rachel, since 
it was not right, he said, for the younger to be married before 
the elder sister. To make it right again, however, he pro- 
posed that Jacob should marry Rachel as well, and then 
serve him for seven more years, and to this the disappointed 
* Jacob consented. 
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But though the precedence had thus been given Leah, Jacob 
still loved Rachel most. It seemed, however, as if Yahweh 
had determined to make up for this slight, for while her 
sister remained childless Leah gave birth to four sons, Reuben, 
Simeon, Levi, and Judah. Rachel, in her jealousy of Leah, 
determined to ‘‘ build up her house by her slave girl,” as 
Sarah had done.’ So she gave her servant Bilhah to Jacob 
as a secondary wite ; and she had two sons, Dan and Naphtali, 
of whom Rachel was just as proud as if they had been her 
own children. But Leah, fearing to be outdone by her 
sister, determined to adopt the same means of inercasing 
the number of her own sons. So she gave her slave girl 
Zilpah to Jacob for a wife. Gad and Asher sprang from 
this union, and when Leah herself had a fifth son, Issachar, 
and then a sixth, Zebulun, and finally a daughter, Dinah, 
Rachel was thoroughly defeated. But at last Yahweh 
thought of her, and she too had a son. This child, for 
whom she had waited so long, she called Joseph. 

When this happiness had befallen Jacob the desire rose 
in his heart of returning to the land of his birth, and be- 
fore long he asked Laban’s leave to go. But the latter by 
no means fell in with the plan. He declared at once that 
Jacob had served him well, and even that Yahweh had 
evidently blessed him for his sake ; and so he pressed 
him earnestly to stay with him. If he would: do so he 
might name his own terms. Jacob declared that though 
he was quite aware that while he had had charge of his 
uncle’s flocks they had increased enormously, yet he would 
be content with but a small reward, one of no significance 
at all in fact— all the speckled and spotted sheep ani 
goats should be his share. Laban agreed, and as soon as 
the animals were sorted he separated his flocks so far from 
those of his son-in-law that it was impossible they saould 
get mixed. But Jacob was too cunning for him. He him- 
self fed the flocks of his uncle, who had a high opinion of 
his skill as a herdsman. But this skill now enabled Jacob 
to look after himself. He knew all kinds of tricks for 
managing that most of the lambs should be born spotted 
or piebald, and he plied his arts so cleverly that he soon 
became very very rich, not only in small cattle but in male 
and female slaves, in camels and in asses. 

But a rich man is soon envied, as Jacob now discovered. 
Laban’s sons complained that their father suffered great loss 
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by the arrangement he had made. ‘They could not bear the 
sight of Jacob's prosperity. Their words gradually began to 
have some effect upon Laban himself, and Jacob soon per- 
ceived that his father-in-law was no longer so favorably 
disposed towards him as he had formerly been. Then Yahweli 
commanded him to go back to Canaan. So Jacob called 
Rachel and Leah and put the whole mattcr before them : 
‘¢ Your father,” he said, ‘‘is no longer what he was to me. 
But itis not my fault. The god of my father has helped me, 
and you know how faithfully I have served your father. But 
he has not treated me well. He has altered the terms of my 
service ten times, but God has not allowed hiin to injure mie 
by it; for if we had agreed that I was to have all the piebald 
lambs and kids, then all the sheep and goats dropped piebald 
young; but if on the other hand we had agreed that my wage 
was to consist of all the speckled ones, then speckled young 
kept coming into the world. Thus God has given me all 
your father’s wealth. Indeed he foretold as much to me in a 
dream, in which he said that he would make all the lambs 
just of the very sort that was to be my share, because your 
father treated me so badly. Moreover he made himself known 
to me as the god of Bethel, where I raised that anointed 
stone.” Rachel and Leah thought that the liusband was 
quite right. They declared that they were altogether severed 
from their father’s house and had still more to complain of 
than Jacob had himself; for they were indignant with thei 
father for having sold them as if they were strangers, and were 
of opinion that the whole of the wealth that God had taken 
from their father’s property belonged to them and to their 
sons. They deelared, therefore, that they were quite ready 
to comply with Jacob’s wishes. 

So ounce when Laban was at a sheep-shearers’ feast, Jacob 
took the opportunity of making off, taking all his property 
with hin, and at the same time Rachel took her father’s house- 
hold gods (teraphim) with her. Jacob set out on the way to 
Canaan, crossed the Euphrates, directed his course towards 
the mountains of Gilead, and had just reached them, on the 
seventh day, when he was overtaken by Laban, who had not 
heard of his departure till the third day after he had gone. 
Laban was very angry, especially about the household gods 
having been stolen, and had no very gentle thoughts as re- 
garded his nephew. So the meeting night have been a very 
unpleasant one and might even have ended in bloodshed, 
it God had not helped his favorite and warned Laban not to 
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do.him any kind of harm. As it was, all went off qmetly, 
though Laban reproached Jacob for having slipped away with- 
out. warning, and declared that if he-had known of his inten- 
tion he would have given him a festal escort. Jacob excused 
himself by saying that he had been afraid that Laban would 
not leave his daughters free to accompany him. 

But when Laban accused him of having taken away the 
teraphim, he stoutly maintained his innocence, and gave his 
father-in-law leave to search all the tents, declaring that any 
one in whose possession the stolen goods were found should 
be put to death. This was arash promise; for he ought to 
have remembered that a great deal might have gone on that 
he knew nothing about. Rachel, however, who had not told 
her husband what she had done, managed to escape detection ; 
for she hid the ¢eraphim in the pannier that was usually fixed 
on the camel’s back to earry the women, and then went and 
lay down on it herself, pretending to be ill; and when her 
father came to seareh the tent, she begged him not to be 
offended with her for not rising, as she was mmwell. So he 
could not find what he had lost; and Jacob assumed a. tone 
of injured innocence and said: ‘‘ Now just see what you have 
been hunting me down in this way for! What injury have 
I done you? What have I stolen from you? Have I not 
always served you faithfully these twenty years — fourteen 
years for your daughters and six years for your cattle? Have 
T not looked after your interests at the cost of my own? And 
all you have done has been to change niy wage ten times, so 
that if the god of Abraham and the Terror of Isaac had not 
helped me, I should have been a beggar when I left you.” 

‘Laban now dropped all hostile intentions and proposed to 
Jacob that they should make an alliance together. Jacob 
agreed, and raised a massebah. ‘Then the dependants of both 
of them raised a great heap of stones, by which they took 
their meal. They called this artificial hill of stones ‘‘ the 
heap of the witness,” which is ‘* Gilead” in Hebrew. It has 
given its name to a certain district beyond the Jordan. Then 
Laban cried, ‘‘ God bear witness that when we have left each 
other you are to treat my daughters well, and marry no more 
wives! Moreover this heap of stones and this massebah are 
witnesses that we will never cross this boundary with hostile 
intentions towards each other. May the gods of Abraham 
and of Nahor judge between us!” ‘Then they swore to ob- 
serve this covenant — Jacob’s oath being in the name of the 
Terror of Isaac. After that Jacob prepared a feast in cele 
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bration of the covenant, and next morning each of them went 
on his way. 

When Jacob was pursuing his journey again there eame 
angels of God to meet him, and when he saw them he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ It is a eamp (Mahanim)of God!” So the place is 
called Mahanaim. 


We should eertainly have placed but small reliance on 
this oath of Jacob, and for the best of reasons! How can we 
rest anything upon the faith of a man who plays such a shame- 
ful part as Jaeob does in this affair? He cheats his father-in- 
law, — who is certainly just as bad as he is himself however, ~ 
he sees his own possessions constantly increasing and those 
of Laban diminishing in eonsequenee of all kinds of tricks 
that he practises, and yet the naine of God is ever on his lips, 
he speaks to his wives of their father’s injustice, complains of 
his want of kindly feeling towards him, and talks about the 
blessing of God by which he has grown rich. A most repul- 
sive figure! Nay, a depth of immorality that makes us shnd- 
der is opened before us, for what is more detestable than for a 
man to have the name of God in his mouth and faithlessness 
in his heart. 

Not to do the Israelites the injustice of supposing that they 
saw no harm in such a dishonest way of hfe, we must bear in 
mind what I mentioned before beginning to tell the story, 
namely, that it is put together out of two legends. In the 
one Jacob becomes rich at Laban’s cost by his dishonorable 
practices, whereas in the other he is represented as an honor- 
able man who is cheated by Laban, first of all on oecasion of 
his marriage, and afterwards by constant changing of his 
wages; but all this only brings ont more and more elearly the 
faithfulness of his god, who blesses him with children and 
with wealth, who restrains Laban from injuring him, and 
whose angels he meets by the Jordan. 

The writers of these original stories had of course certain 
definite objects before them. One of these objects eomes 
very clearly into view. The writer, namely, who gives us 
such a detailed aeeonnt of the birth of Jacob’s children, add- 
ing the explanation of their names — which I have omitted, 
however, becanse it ean only be understood when we have the 
Hebrew words from whieh they ure said to be derived before 
us, — this writer desired to assign its proper rank to eaeh of 
the tribes of Israel. With the exeeption of Benjamin, whose 
birth has not been mentioned yet, the tribe of Joseph, that is 
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of Ephraim and Manasseh, occupies the first place in his esti- 
mation. It is true that Joseph is not the eldest son, that is 
to say, that other tribes had gained settled abodes and become 
influential at an earlier period ; but he is the son of the dearly 
loved Rachel; he is the long expected one, after whose birth 
Jacob desires at once to return to Canaan as if the object of 
his stay in a foreign land were now accomplished. After the 
twofold tribe of Joseph came Reuben, Simeon, Levi, Judah, 
Issachar, and Zebulun as being of purer Israelite blood than 
the other tribes. Thisis why they are called the children of 
Leah, a wife of the first rank. The tribes on the other hand, 
that are said to be the children of the slaves, are of less noble 
blood in the writer’s estimation. 

-Again, these legends teach the lesson that friendly rela- 
tiens ought to subsist between Israel and Aram or Syria; 
explain the origin of the worship of teraphim in Israel; and 
above all declare emphatically that the Israelites, unlike the 
Edomites, have no Canaanite blood in their veins, and in 
this way vehemently oppose matrimonial alliances with the 
Canaanites, in which many Israelites saw no harm. In later 
times we shall hear of this disputed point again and again. 


The accounts of Jacob’s cunning lead us to ask what idea 
of honor the writer can have had. In speaking of the legends 
of Abraham we could not help noticing that the feelings of 
the ancient Israelites on this point were none of the finest ;? 
and here we have a further proof of the fact. But we must 
be careful not to exaggerate. We must not suppose that at 
the time when this story was composed, that is to say after 
the division of the kingdom, the Israelites had still so little 
idea of honesty as not to disapprove of Jacob’s conduct 
towards Esau, Isaac, and Laban. ‘They were not so morally 
dull as that, or at least the more enlightened amongst them 
were not. The commandment: thou shalt not steal! had not 
been a dead letter amongst them. ‘The law-givers settled a 
penalty for theft, namely that the thief was to restore at 
least twice as much as he had stolen.” The proverb-makers, or 
sagas, whose object was above everything to promote goodness, 
condemned both stealing and underhand trickery in the strong- 
est terms. They considered it qnite right that a thief should 
be punished even if it were to satisfy his hunger that he had 
stolen ® They were zealous against the nse of false weights 


‘ 1 Pp. 111, 112. 2 Exodus xxii. 4. 
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and measures, and called a deceitful pair of scales and a 
double ephah (a certain measnre for dry wares) an abomina- 
tion in the sight of Yahweh. They uttered warnings 
against removing boundary stones and thereby appropriating 
apart of the fields of orphans.” The truth that ill-gotten 
wealth does not thrive, lived in their hearts, and was ex- 
pressed in their predictions, ‘‘ Who sows iniquity shall reap 
adversity ;”% ‘* A possession that grows too fast at first will 
not be blessed at last ;” 4 ‘* However good stolen bread may 
taste after a while it turns to sand in the month.”® Nor did 
liars or men of a double heart® find mercy at the hands of 
Israel’s preachers of righteousness, for they mentioned the 
tongue of deceit among the things that Yahweh hates,’ and 
spoke in praise of eyes that look straight before them.’ It 
need hardly be said that the prophets of Israel never spared 
the thief or cheat, but inveighed against dishonesty and under- 
hand proceedings with all their power.’ 

Now the writer of our story no doubt quite agreed with 
those who were so zealons against all kinds of cheating. “He 
never thought of approving of the conduct of Jacob, accord- 
ing to his own account of him. And yet we can see, from the 
way in which he tells us about him, that he had no very high 
standard of honesty; for he evidently took a certain delight 
in Jacob’s cunning. He speaks of the patriarch’s tricks with 
the same kind of pleasure that many of us too feel in hear- 
ing of ingenions plots and cleverly executed knaveries. But 
the one thing that is worst of all, and that really does need 
some explanation, is that the wealth obtained by Jacob, in 
consequence of all this cheating, is called a blessing of Yah- 
weh. How is it possible? ‘That 1 man may grow rich by 
dishonest means is but too true ; but if any one who had done 
so were to say that he had become possessed of his wealth hy 
the blessing of God, we should consider him a bypocrite. 
And yet this writer, who represents Jacob as a cheat, and 
condemns his conduct, acknowledges at the same moment that 
these knaveries enabled hin, by the blessing of his god, to 
obtain the right of the first-born son, his father’s blessing, 
aud the greatest wealth. How is this to be explained? In 
this story we have one of the results of nature-worship before 
us. The Israelites saw the hand of their god especially in the 


1 T'roverbs xi. 1, xx. 10, 23. 2 Proverbs xv. 25, xxii. 28, xxiii. 10. 
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phenomena of nature and in prosperity or adversity ; so that 
riches, honor, health, and a number of children, were re- 
garded as the consequences of the favor of their god; and 
poverty, sickness, and childlessness were signs of his dis- 
pleasure. Such a god is not a morally good being, and may 
(lo all kinds of things from mere caprice or even from ignoble 
motives. Is not nature often fickle and capricious? Can 
we find any reason connected with the demands of the moral 
law why the lightning should strike one man’s house and 
spare another’s? Surely not! A successful man was said by 
the Israelite to be blessed by God. But suppose a man had 
become rich by cheating? Well, in that case he was a bad 
man ; but still he was blessed by God. They could not argue 
otherwise; for a nature-god is not a morally good being. 
And so it was possible for a man to attribute base actions to 
his god and yet be religious; to be zealons for his honor and 
ready to sacrifice himself to him if need were, and yet at the 
same time to be of a very low moral type. 

This was the position of the Israelites, as of all ancient 
peoples. It is true that from the time of Moses onward the 
moral requirements of God were placed more and more in the 
foreground, but they were never very closely connected with 
religion properly so called; and the Israelites never got quite 
beyond the imperfect views of nature-worship. Even among 
Christians there are many who still hold them. We must not 
think it hypocrisy, then, if a king, who takes violent possession 
of a part of the territory of his neighbor, calls upon the Lord 
of hosts us he does so, and appears to see in the victories he 
has won a proof of God’s approbation of what he has done. 
It is conceivable that he is quite sincere in this. He may he 
a religious man. But in this case his god is a nature-god and 
not much more. 

It is only when we have learned to see in God above all the 
perfectly Good, the morally Holy, so as to feel that onr con- 
sciences are bound by him and that we are dependent on him 
in all we do or leave undone; it is only then that it becomes 
impossible for us to tell a lie and yet be zealous for God, or 
to think that he will send his blessing upon the frauds of men. 
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Gren. XXXII. 3- XXXII. 20, XXXV. 


HEN Jacob had broken up his camp at Mahanaim, so 
the account goes ou, he began to fear that a meeting 
with his brother Esau might lead to anything but pleasant 
consequences. They had so little in common! So he sent 
an embassy to Mount Seir to inform his brother that he had 
grown rich with Laban, and now desired his friendship. 
The messengers soon returned with the news that Esau, at 
the head of four hundred men, was coming to meet his 
brother. Terrified by this information, Jacob separated his 
servants and flocks, with a heavy heart, into two caravans, 
anxiously thinking as he did so, ‘‘ Even if Esau attacks and 
destroys one of them, yet the other may escape!” 

When he had completed these precautionary arrangements 
he prayed, ‘‘O Yabweh, god of Abraham and of Isaac! thou 
who hast commauded me to turn again to the country of my 
birth, and hast promised that all shall be well with me! J am 
unworthy of all the kindness and faithfulness thou hast shown 
thy servant, for I crossed this river Jordan with uothing but 
the staff I held in my hand, and now I have grown into two 
companies. O rescue me froin the power of my brother Esau ! 
For I fear that with unsparing ferocity be will destroy every- 
thing, even the mother that hides her children with her body. 
O rescue me, for thou hast said to me, ‘I will make all well 
with you, and will multiply your offspring as the sand on the 
sea-shore.’ ” 

Next morning he took still further precautions. He pre- 
pared a rich present of hundreds of sheep, goats, oxen, camels, 
aud asses. Hach kind of animal was given separately in charge 
to several shepherds ; they were to be driven, a flock at a time, 
to meet Esau, and the shepherds were all instructed what to 
answer when Esau met them and asked whose dependants they 
were, where they were going, and for whom all these animals 
were intended. They were to reply, ‘‘ We are servants of 
Jacob, who sends this present to Esau, and is following us 
himself.” By this means he hoped to make a favorable im- 
pression upon lis more powerful and warlike brother, aud so 
to secure & gracious reception at his hands. 
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When it was night again he sent his wives and children and 
all his property across the ferry of the river Jabbok, while he 
himself remained behind alone, and no human eye, thereforc, 
witnessed what now took place. A man came and wrestled 
with Jacob until break of day, and when he saw that he could 
not overcome the patriarch he grasped his hip, twisted it 
out of joint as he wrestled with him, and said, ‘‘ Let me go, 
for it is day already!” But Jacob answered, ‘‘ No! not 
till you have blessed me!” Then his adversary asked him, 
‘‘ What is your name?” and on being told that it was Jacob 
he said, ‘‘ Henceforward you shall no longer be called Jacob, 
but Israel (striver-of-god), for you have striven with god and 
man and given proof of your might.” Still only half content, 
Jacob said to him, ‘‘ Tell me whatis your name;” this, how- 
ever, the unknown visitant refused to do, but he pronounced 
a solemn blessing upon him and disappeared. ‘Then Jacob 
called the place Penuel, that is face-of-god, because he had 
seen God there face to face, and nevertheless remained alive. 
Then as he crossed the Jabbok the sun rose. The patriarch 
limped in consequence of the dislocation of his hip; and that 
is why the Israelites never eat the hip-sinew of any animal. 

When Jacob had reached the further side of the Jabbok, 
the meeting he so much dreaded must soon take place. In 
the distance he sees Esau with four hundred warriors drawing 
near. ‘There is just time to carry out one more measure. 
The two slave-wives and their children are placed in the front 
part of the caravan, then comes Leah with her children, and 
lastly, quite in the rear, the most precious treasure of all, — 
Rachel with her son Joseph. Jacob himself takes the lead. 
Then Esau draws near, while his brother falls humbly seven 
times upon the ground before him. But see! his fear was 
needless, for Esau hastens to meet him, falls upon his neck 
and kisses him. The two brothers burst into tears of joy. 
*‘ Who are these?” asks Esau, glancing at Jacob’s wives and 
their children. ‘‘ These are the sons with which God has blessed 
your servant,” is Jacob’s humble answer. Bilhah and Zilpah 
draw near with their sons and bow down before the mighty 
Esau, then Leah with her six, and lastly the most dearly 
loved of all with her one son. ‘* And for whom is all that 
army that met me on my way?” asks the Bedouin prince. 
‘‘I¢ is a present for you,” answers Jacob, ‘‘ that you may be 
gracious to me.” ‘*I have abundance already,” replies the 
lord of Seir, ‘‘ keep what is your own.” But Jacob, to whom 
his brother’s favor is of such vast consequence, presses it upon 
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him, saying, ‘‘ Ah no! do me the favor of accepting my pres. 
ent, for I am rejoiced to see your fa‘e, that is like the face of 
a god to me, and you receive me so kindly! Take what ] 
offer you, for God has made me rich.” 

Esau soon proposed to Jacob that they should stay together ; 
but the shepherd prince, much as he rejoiced to see his brother, 
did not think this a suitable arrangement, and objected that 
his caravan included little children, and sheep and cattle still 
suckling their young, that would die if driven too hard even a 
single day. He must accommodate himself to the state of his 
own affairs ; which was more than could be expected of Esan. 
It wonld be better therefore for the latter to go on to Monnt 
Seir in advance, and he would join him there. Esau’s offer to 
leave part of his escort to protect his brother was also declined ; 
and the two went on their several ways, — Esau to Seir and 
Jacob to Succoth. Here he built a house and some cattle- 
sheds, after which he called the place Succoth, that is sheds. 
From Succoth the journey led to Shechem, and — Jacob was 
once more in Canaan! At Shechem he bought the piece of 
land on which he had encamped from the inhabitants, and 
raised an altar there and called it ‘‘the god of gods of 
Israel.” ? 

At Shechem he received commandment to go to Bethel, 
and to raise an altar there to the god who had appeared to 
him on his outward journey, when he was fleeing from Esau. 
In order to perform this duty in a becoming way, Jacob first 
ordered his followers to put away all the foreign gods they 
worshipped, and to purify themselves by changing their clothes 
and washing themselves. All these gods and the amulets that 
the members of his household carried in their ears were buried 
at the foot of the sacred tree, the ‘‘ teacher’s oak,” ? at Shechem. 
Great fear took hold of all the surrounding tribes, so that they 
let Jacol pass in safety ; aud when he came to Bethel he raised 
an altar there, and called it ‘* the god of Bethel,” becanse the 
deity had formerly appeared to him there. 

Here Deborah, Rebekah’s nurse, died. They buried her to 
the south of Bethel, under an oak, which was called after this 
circumstance Allon-bachuth, ‘‘ the oak of weeping.” Hence 
they travelled southwards, to the region of Ephrath, but 
before they reached it Rachel had a second son, whose birth 
cost her her life. ‘The dying mother called her son Ben-oni, 
‘*son of anguish,” but Jacob called him Benjamin, ‘‘ son of 
the right hand,” that is to say, ‘son of fortune,” for when a 
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wizard stood with his face to the east appearances in the south, 
which would be to his right, were considered fortunate. An 
anointed stone was raised at Rachel’s grave, and was after- 
wards known as ‘‘ the stone of Rachel’s grave.” Thence they 
passed on to Migdal-eder, ‘‘ the tower of the flock,” where 
Jacob pitched his tents. 

Thus had the wanderer returned to the land of his birth. 


This story dees not come from the same hand as the pictures 
of Jacob deceiving his brother, father, and uncle; nor should 
we say, from reading it, that Esau had so many good reasons 
for hating Jacob. The latter is indeed afraid of his brother, 
looks forward with anxiety to the meeting, and even says that 
his present ‘‘ must: appease the countenance of Esau,”! but 
neither in his prayer for help nor in what he-says to his brother 
is there a single word about any offence he has committed, 
nor does Esau appear to think of any fora moment. Now, 
we have no account from this writer of the oceasion of Jacob’s 
departure to Haran; for all he said on the subject seems to 
have heen dropped when the legends were thrown together. 
We may, indeed, gather from one or two expressions that, 
even according to his representation, Jacob’s fear was not 
without sufficient grounds, for when God reminded him of his 
having appeared to him at Luz he said? that he had revealed 
himself to him ‘‘ when he was ficeing from Esau ;” but it by 
no means follows that Jacob had given hiin cause to feel bit- 
terly towards him by practising deccits at his expense. The 
only word that seems to refer to anything of the kind is the 
one just quoted, namely, that Jacob desired to ‘‘ appease” 
Esau; and even this does not prove that Jacob was conscious 
of having done anything wrong; for the author of Proverbs 
xvi. 14, for instance, in saying that ‘‘ the king’s wrath is a 
message of death, and a wise man, therefore, seeks to appease 
him,” does not mean to say that a king is never angry without 
sufficient reason. As it is uncertain, therefore, whether any 
account of Jacob’s deception preceded this account of the 
meeting of the brothers, I have not ventured to represent 
Esan as the pattern of a forgiving disposition, which he would 
certainly have been, to a great extent, if he had had such good 
reasons for anger as those mentioned by the other writer. J 
have only represented Esau then as a powerful and rough, but 
liberal and generous, Bedouin chief, kindly disposed towards 
his weaker and more cultivated and prudent brother. 


1 Genesis Xxxii. 20, 2 Genesis xxxy. 1, 7. 
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The materials from which the portion of the legend of 
Jacob, of which we have now spoken, is formed, are of many 
kinds. The desire to explain names and usages was evidently 
a powerful incentive to the author. He gives us derivations 
of the names Mahanaim, Penuel, Jabbok (an allusion to 
which is contained in the Hebrew word that means ‘‘ to 
wrestle”), Israel, Suecoth, Allon-bachuth, and Benjamin ; 
and the significance of the practice of refraining from eating 
the hip sinew, of the sacred oak, and the consecrated stone 
at Shechem, of the massebah at Bethel, and of Rachel’s grave, 
is pointed out. 

Here we have another account of the sfone at Bethel. 
This writer had indeed mentioned that Jacob had a dream 
at Bethel, but the account of his raising a massebah’ was 
from the hand of the writer who uses the divine name Yah- 
weh. The great interest felt by the Israelites in this stone, 
tkis ‘‘god of Bethel,” as it is called in so many words? in 
this story, is shown by the fact that both these writers devote 
their attention to it. Morcover it is mentioned again in the 
‘¢ Book of Origins ;” for though the author of that work treated 
the fortunes of the patriarchs so briefly, he devoted several 
verses ® to the remarkable stone at Bethel and to the origin of 
the name of the place. He tells us that God appeared to 
Jacob after his return from Padan Aram, blessed him, altered 
his name from Jacob to Israel, and foretold that there should 
be kings amongst his descendants, and that they should have 
possession of Canaan. After this appearance of God, Jacob 
gave the Canaanite city Luz the name of Bethel, ‘‘ house-of- 
god,” and anointed a sacred stone there. 

A word must be said about the account of Rachel’s grave. 
It is said, by way of fixing the spot, that she died after they 
had left Bethel aud were still some distance from Ephrath, 
and that Jacob having buried her on the spot, went on and 
came to Migdal-eder.* Now to the name ‘‘ Ephrath” an 
explanatory note ‘‘that is Bethlehem” is added, both here 
and in a later passage where Rachel’s graye is mentioned.® 
Rachel’s grave accordingly may be found marked on the maps 
near Bethlehem. On our map, however, it has a note of 
interrogation placed after it there,® because this addition, 
‘* Ephrath is Bethlehem ” is perhaps a mistake. The district 


1 See chapter xxiii. 2 Genesis xxxv. 7. 
8 Genesis xxxv. 6 (first part), 9-15. 
4 Genesis xxxyv. 16-21. 6 Genesis xlviii. 7. 


6 See map iv. Jerusalem and its neighborhood 
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of Ephrate lay in the territory of Benjamin, a little to the 
south of Bethel, north therefore of Jerusalem, as is indicated 
indeed in the story itself. 


The point that excites our attention most in the account of 
Jacoh’s return, is his wrestling with God. To us there is 
something so extraordinary and even shocking, alike to head 
and heart, in the representation of a man wrestling bodily 
with God, that we can hardly imagine how thoughtful. and 
religious men could ever have related such a story. Yet this 
is clearly what is meant; for thongh the Being with whom 
Jacob has been wrestling gives him no answer when he asks 
his name, yet the fact that he is a divine being comes out 
clearly enough in the explanation of the name Israel, ‘*‘ You 
have striven with God (or with gods) and men,” and also in 
Jacob’s exclamation when he calls the place Penuel ‘‘ face-of- 
god,” namely ‘¢ I have seen God face to face and am yet lv- 
ing.” So too the legend is understood by the prophet Hosea, 
when he mentions, in allusion to it, Jacob’s wrestling with 
God or with an angel.’ We see moreover that it is no sy m- 
bolical wrestling, — no continuous entreaty, for instance, — 
but a veritable bodily conflict that 1s intended, from the trait 
of the dislocation of Jacob’s hip, from which the cnstom of 
never eating the hip-sinew is explained. The real origin of 
this custom, which is only referred to here and in a single 
passage in the Talmud, is quite unknown. 

We cannot help asking how in the world people got hold of 
such ideas. To find a proper answer to this question, we 
must remember in the first place that we are now in the region 
of polytheism (belief in many gods). The belief that there 
is one only God is entirely wanting in the old Israelite legends. 
We have often noticed this fact already, and the name of the 
anointed stone at Shechem — ‘‘ the god of gods of Israel” — is 
a fresh proof of it. Even if we translate the expression here 
used, ‘‘ Elis the god of Israel,” which it may also mean, it 
makes no real difference ; for if a man can speak of ‘‘a god 
of Israel” or ‘‘a god of Bethel,” he does not recognize the 
unity of God. It stands to reason that if a man believes in 
the existence of a number of gods, the interval between gods 
and men is far smaller and the intercourse between the two 
far more familiar in his conception than if the name ‘*‘ God” 
make him think of one single, infinite, perfect Being. 

Stories of strnggles between gods and men, in which the 


1 Hosea xii. 4, 5. 
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immortals sometimes come off second best, are to be found 
amongst the most different nations. Thus, we are told in 
Homer’s ‘‘TIliad.” that the Greek hero Diomede, who was 
protected in the fight with the Trojans by the goddess Athene, 
at her instigation wounded the goddess Aphrodite (who was 
hastening to the help of her son Atneas), with his lance. 
The god Apollo, however — though the bold warrior did not 
shrink from even him — compelled him at last to retreat; but 
when the fierce and warlike god Ares mingled in the fight, 
Diomede was not only protected hy Athene from the lance 
hurled at him by this god, but was even enabled by her help 
to wound him so severely that he went back, with a frighttul 
shriek, to heaven again! So, too, among the Hindoos it was 
the duty of kings to take the field with club and bow against 
the supernatural powers of evil; und in their heroic poems 
and dramas, the scenes in which the princes attack these 
spirits are vividly put before us. In the same way, too, 
aecording to the myths of our forefathers and the peoples 
related to them, not only do the gods often fight with each 
other, but the god Thor in particular is frequently challenged 
to fight by the giants, and the heroes again and again defy 
these superhuman powers. : 

We will select one example from the Norman sagas. 

There was once a king ealled Heidrek, who was at enmity 
with Gestr the blind, because the latter, who was very un- 
righteous, would not pay him tribute. Once on a time Gestr, 
as he thought, came to see him, but in reality it was no other 
than the god Odin himself, who had taken the blind man’s 
shape. The king promised to let him off the debt if he eould 
beat him at riddles. Gestr aecepted the offer, and asked 
Heidrek one-and-thirty riddles, all of which, however, were 
answered by the prinee, till at last his blind gnest asked him 
what it was that Odin whispered in the ear of the god Balder 
when he lay dead upon the funeral pile. On this Heidrek 
recognized the god; hut far from showing him any reverence, 
he ealled him a wicked devil and a dragon, and drew his 
sword upon him. Odin changed himself into a falcon, but 
the feathers of his tail were eut short by the stroke of Heid- 
rek’s sword. ‘That is why the faleon still has a stumpy tail. 
Odin flew away with threats of vengeance. 

Clearly to understand how it was possible for stories of 
eonflicts between gods and men to spring up, we must form 
a vivid coneeption of the origin of these gods themselves. 
They are the powers of nature. Man had often to yield to 
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these powers; and when he worshipped them, therefore, he 
did so in fear and under a sense of dependence; but he often 
defied them too, and must not always yield to them. 

A good example of the conflict between man and the 
powers of nature may be found in Longfellow’s poem of 
‘* Hiawatha.” It is founded upon the traditions of the North 
American Indians : — 

Kabibonokka, the fierce north wind, dwells among the 
icebergs and perpetual snowdrifts in the land of ‘‘ Wabasso,” 
the white rabbit. 

Once the fierce Kabibonokka 

Issued from his lodge of snowdrifts, 
From his home among the icebergs, 
And his hair, with snow besprinkled, 
Streamed behind him like a river, 
Like a black and wiutry river, 


As he howled and hurried southward, 
Over frozen lakes and moorlands. 


Here he finds Shingebis, the diver, lingering in the cold 
regions, whence all his tribe, and even the heron and the 
wild goose, have long departed. 


Cried the fierce Kahihonokka, 
‘Who is this that dares to brave me? 


I will go into his wigwam, 

T will put his smouldering fire out!” 
And at night Kabibonokka 

To the lodge came wild and wailing, 
Heaped the snow in drifts ahout it, 
Shouted down into the smoke flue, 
Shook the lodge poles in his fury, 
Flapped the curtain of the doorway. 


But Shingebis has plenty of fuel and plenty of food, and 
only langhs at Kabibonokka. Even when the latter comes 
in to him, though he feels his icy breath, he only gives the 
log a turn, and sings and laughs as before, till Kabibonokka 
can bear it no longer, and rushes ont into the cold again, and, 
stamping on the frozen lakes, freezes them yet harder, and 
challenges Shingebis to come out and wrestle with him naked 
upon the ice. Shingebis accepts the challenge, and Kabi- 
bonokka wrestles all night with the bold diver. 

Till his LBepinonok ea | panting breath grew fainter, 
Till his frozen grasp grew feebler, 

Till he reeled and staggered backward, 

And retreated, baffled, beaten, 

To the kingdom of Wabasso, 

To the land of the White Rabbit, 

Hearing still the gusty laughter, 

Hearing Shingehis, the diver, 

Singing ‘‘O Kabibonokka, 

You are but my fellow mortal!” 
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So in the celebrated poem of the Swedish Tegn¢r, the 
Frithiof’s saga, the hero Frithiof kills Ham, the winter wind, 
and Hejd, the hailstorm, with his spears. 


What we now consider a poetical mode of speaking was 
literally true to the ancients. With spear, club, arrow, or 
sword the heroes fought against the hostile powers of nature, 
against the gods. The Israelite, too, when he had to brave 
the violence of storm and lightning, of the scorching east 
wind, or of a water-spont, recognized in these phenomena 
gods who desired his destruction. His highly wrought imagi- 
nation, the fruit of fear and ignorance, taught him actually 
to see these beings rushing wildly about him. If he was 
killed by the lightning, people said he was overcome by the 
deity ; but if he escaped the danger by his intrepidity then he 
had triumphed over the god; and even if he had beeu 
wounded he could still boast of having won the victory, for 
though the mighty god had wounded him, yet he had been 
unable to kill him. So too a stroke or a fit of epilepsy was 
supposed to be an attack by some god, and even an accident, 
such as being struck by the fall of a tree or stone, or any- 
thing else, was believed to have been designed by some deity 
who was intent on taking the life of the individual iu ques- 
tion. If he escaped uninjured therefore, or only wounded, 
he had parried the onset of the god. 


These ideas gave rise to the stories of conflicts between 
gods and men; for the poets worked out the mythological 
expressions until they had made them into legends. The story 
of Jacob’s wrestling was naturally suggested to the writer 
who recounts it by the name Isracl, which he desired to 
aseribe to the patriarch of whom he was speaking, as the 
ancestor of the people of Isracl, and which he interpreted, 
quite incorrectly however, as ‘‘ warrior-of-god.” 

Of all these legends, as we saw just now, the ‘‘ Book of 
Origins” has nothing but the mention of the stone at Bethel. 
It does not even tell ns that while Jacob was away Esau 
moved to Seir. It simply gives the names of Jacob’s twelve 
sons and tells ns’ that when he came back from Padan Aram 
he returned to his father Isaac again, and, not long after, the 
latter died at the age of a hundred and eighty, and was 
buried by his two sons. They lived together like brothers, 
until their possessions became so numerous that they could 
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no longer stay together. Then they parted, as Abram and 
Lot had done before them, and Esau settled in Mount Seir. 


In another connection we shall speak of a saga that is 
told us in connection with Jacob’s stay at Shechem,! but 
which could not be understood at present without a longer 
digression than our readers would find pleasant. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


\ 


JOSEPH, THE FAVORED OF YAHWEH. 
Gren. XXXVII., XXXIX.-XLI. 


ROM this point in the patriarchal narratives Jacob steps 
into the background, and Joseph becomes the chief 
character, and his greatness the favorite theme. We shall 
divide the stories about him into three sets. First we shall 
see how the blessing of his god was always upon him, then 
how he became a mighty ruler and lord even over his own 
relatives, and finally how he protected them. 

Israel’s son Joseph, a lad of seventeen, served his brothers, 
the sons of Bilhah and Zilpah, as a shepherd,? and as he 
always told their father when they did anything wrong he was 
thoroughly hated by them. Israel loved Joseph more than his 
other sons, becanse he was born to him in his old age; and 
he clothed him in a regalrobe. But this preference of Joseph 
by his father roused the envy of his brothers so strongly that 
they could not speak a friendly word to him. Matters became 
still worse when Joseph told them once a dream that he 
had had. ‘‘I dreamed,” said he, ‘*‘ that we were all binding 
sheaves in the field together, and all at once my sheaf stood 
hp on end and stayed upright, and all your sheaves came 
round it and fell down before it.” ‘‘ Oh, indeed!” sneered 
his brothers, ‘‘so you’re to be our king and to rule over us, 
are you?” If all this increased their hatred, it became more 
bitter yet when something of the same kind happened again, 
and Joseph told them that he had had another dream, and 
that this time it was the sun, the moon, and the eleven 
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stars that bowed down before him. ‘Even his father, however 
much disposed to find everything that was good in his best 
beloved son, rebuked him now, and said to him, ‘‘ What! 
shall I and your mother and your brothers — shall we come to 
do homage to yon?” But while the only cffect of these events 
upon Joseph’s brothers was to increase their hatred towards 
him, his father thought a great deal of them, and pondered 
over them deeply. And he had good reason! For these 
dreams were sent by Yahweh to announce the future greatness 
of Jacoh’s son, and this repetition of the same idea under 
various forms was a most emphatic prediction. 

For the present, however, there did not seem much chance 
of the dream being fulfilled ; and Joseph soon had a very sub- 
stantial proof of the hatred of his brothers. For once upon a 
time they were pasturing the cattle near Shechem, and Joseph 
was sent by Jacob to ask after their welfare and that of the 
cattle. In obedience to his father’s commands, Joseph went 
to look for them. On his way he understood from a man 
whom he met at Shechem that they had gone on to Dothan. 
So he followed them there. Now when they saw him in 
the distance they conceived the thought of murdering him. 
‘<There’s our dreamer coming!” said they. ‘‘ Let ns kill 
him and throw his body down a well, and say that he has 
been torn to pieces by a wild beast. ‘Then we shall see what 
eomes of all his dreains!” But one of them, Renben, who, 
as the eldest brother, telt his responsibility more than the rest, 
sprang into the breach. He did not venture, however, to de- 
clare outright that he disapproved of the plan altogether, so 
he had recourse to a stratagem to rescne his brother. ‘* We 
had better not murder him with our own hands,” said he. 
‘¢We can throw him down this well here in the wilderness, 
and then he will die withont onr having killed him.” This 
suggestion was adopted, so when Joseph came up to them 
they dragged him out of his splendid robe and threw him down 
a dry well, where he would die of hunger and thirst. 

Delighted to have satisfied their vengeance, Joseph’s brothers 
had just sat down to their meal, when they saw a caravan draw- 
ing near. It consisted of some Arab merchants, Midianites 
or Ishmaelites, who were on their way to Egypt with balsam 
and spices. As soon as he saw then coning Judab cried out 
‘* Really, brothers! what is the use of our killing Joseph. 
Remember he is our own brother aftcr all. Snppose we sell 
him to these Ishmaelites.” The idea was taken up hy the 
vest, and Joseph was soon sold to the merchants for twenty 
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shekels of silver (twenty-five shillings) —the usual price of 
aslave.' This threw Renben out of his calculations, and when 
he came to the well to rescue Joseph and found that he was no 
longer there he ran in terror to the others and cried out, 
‘¢The lad is gone! Where shall I hide myself now?” To 
conceal what they had done Joseph’s brothers killed a goat, 
dipped his splendid coat in its blood and sent it on to their 
father, while they themselves soon followed, and, pretending 
to be much horrified, said to him, ‘‘ We have found this coat. 
Is it not Joseph’s?” Jacob recognized it, and cried out in 
dismay, ‘‘ My son’s garment! A wild beast has devoured 
him! Joseph is torn to pieces!” For many days the father 
sat down in mourning, while his sons and daughters stood 
round him to console him. But he would not accept any com- 
fort, and kept repeating, ‘‘I shall go down mourning to my 
son to the world below!” Thus was Joseph bewailed by his 
father. 

Meanwhile the merchants had taken him to Egypt and sold 
him as a slave to Potiphar, the captain of the royal lifeguard, 
But even in the strange country Yahweh did not forsake him, 
und everything he took in hand turned out so successful that 
Potiphar, who saw more and more clearly how this Hebrew 
slave was helped and blessed by his god, gradually intrusted 
more and more to his care, until at last everything was under 
his control. Nothing could have been more to Potiphar’s 
advantage. Yahweh blessed him for Joseph’s sake. The 
harvest was a specially good one. The cattle had numbers of 
young, ancl were sleek and healthy. The yield of wool and 
wilk was wonderful. The household slaves did their work 
faithfully. Spinning and weaving were more industriously 
performed than ever before. The food was beautifully pre- 
pared. It seemed as if the handmills themselves had never 
ground so well before. In a word there was not one single 
canse for dissatisfaction; and the master of the house had 
no occasion to look after anything, for Joseph saw to it all. 
Thus he proved himself to the fullest extent worthy of his 
master’s confidence. 

Moreover, he showed himself deserving of this confidence 
in other respects as well, by resisting a sore temptation. For 
Potiphar’s wife let her eye fall upon the powerful and comely 
slave, and endeavored to persuade him to commit adultery 
with her. Glowing with holy indignation, Joseph answered 
her in proud and earnest language. ‘‘ My master,” he said, 
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‘‘has intrusted all to me. I am next in rank to himself, and 
am acquainted with all his affairs. You only must be sacred 
and inviolable to me, for you are his wife. How should I do 
such great wickedness, then, and sin against God!” It was 
of no avail. She wonld not desist. Day after day Joseph 
had to rejeet her vile requests, until at last, thwarted and 
embittered as she was, she accused him to Potiphar of having 
attempted to seduce her; and he, believing the accusations of 
his wife, threw him into prison. 

Thus Joseph was onee more the victim of others’ wicked- 
ness. First the son of the shepherd prinee had beeome a 
slave, and now the trusted and honored servant was doomed 
to imprisonment. Bnt even there his god did not forget him. 
‘fhe prisoner soon won the jailer’s confidenee. Just as it had 
becu in Potiphar’s house, so was it here. Everything that 
was intrusted to Joseph went on well, so that he was allowed 
to go about and look after the other prisoners in comparative 
freedom. Everything that he looked to was looked to well. 

When he had been in prison some time a conspiracy was 
Wiscovered against the king, and the chief bntler and the 
chief baker were thrown into close confinement on suspicion 
of having attempted to poison Pharaoh. Joseph had eharge 
of them, as he had of the other prisoners, and when he came 
to them one morning he noticed that they were much dis- 
tnrbed by something, and so usked them, +‘ What ails you? 
{ van see by your faces that something is tronbling yon.” 
‘‘ We have both of ns been dreaming,” was the reply, ‘‘ and 
we cannot tell what our dreams mean, or who ean interpret 
them for us.” ‘‘ Let me hear them,” said Joseph, ‘* God can 
interpret dreams. Only tell me them.” Then the butler 
told his dream. He had found himself standing by a vine- 
tree with three branches. He had seen it spring up and 
blossom and form elusters of ripe fruit. He had held the 
king’s cup in his hand, and had squeezed the jniee of the 
grapes into it and presented it to the king. Joseph under- 
stood the meaning of the dream at onee. ‘‘ Listen to its 
interpretation,” said he. ‘‘ The three branehes signify three 
days. At the end of that time you shall onee more occupy 
your former place of honor at the king’s court. And then,” 
he added, ‘* when it is well with yon, think of me and make 
mention of me to the king that he may release me from this 
place. For f have been kidnapped from the land of the 
Hebrews, and have done nothing wrong to deserve to be sAut 
up here.” Now, when the chief baker heard the favorable 
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interpretation which Joseph had given of his companion’s 
dream he hoped for the same lot himself; bnt his hopes were 
disappointed. For when he had told him how in his dream 
he had seen himself with three baskets upon his head, the 
topmost of them full of all kinds of baked food for the king’s 
table, and how this food had all been eaten up by the birds, 
he heard to his dismay that the three baskets, like the 
three branches, represented as many days, and that he toc 
should be exalted, as well as the butler, after three days, 
but exalted in a very different sense ; for he should be hanged, 
and should be a prey to the birds. 

What Joseph foretold took place. After three days it 
was the king’s birthday, and he had a feast prepared for all 
his courtiers. Then he restored the chief butler to his former 
office, and allowed him once more to hand him his wine-cup, 
but he had the chief baker hanged. And now the hour for 
Joseph’s release might soon have struck if only the butler had 
borne him in mind. SBut he forgot all about bim. 

The victim of persecution, treachery, and ingratitude on 
the part of men, Joseph remained in prison. But Yahweh 
still remembered him. He determined to set him at liberty, 
and therefore quickened the chief butler’s memory. For, two 
years after what has just been narrated, the king too had a 
dream. There was not one of all his interpreters who could 
explain what he had seen. As he stood in his sleep by the 
bank of the Nile he saw seven oxen rise out of the river. 
They were fine and fat, and they went quietly grazing in the 
pastures along the river. Then all at once seven more oxen 
rose out of it, and these were ugly and lean, so that the king 
had never seen their like for ugliness, and they went up to 
the fat ones that came ont first and ate them up, all seven 
of them, but yet they were still as thin as ever themselves. 
When he had seen this vision the king woke up, but soon to 
fall asleep again and to dream a second time. ‘This time he 
saw seven rich heavy ears of corn, growing ont of one siem, 
and then seven lank thin ears, parched by the east wind, 
and these ate up the first. Terrified and disturbed, the king 
next morning, summoned all'the wise and learned men of 
Egypt to explain the dreams to him. But they could not 
do so. Then the past came back before the chief butler’s 
mind, and he said to the king, ‘‘ My lord, I remember my 
sin. Two years ago you were angry with me and threw me, 
together with the chief baker, into prison. Now, once when we 
both of us had had dreams, there was a Hebrew lad there, a 
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slave of the captain of the life-guard, and when we told him 
our dreams, not only did he interpret them in a moment, but 
what is more, the interpretation proved to be true. For he 
foretold that I should be restored to honor, and that he would 
be put to death.” 

The king sent for Joseph at once. They shaved his head 
bare, aceording to the custom of the Egyptians (for they 
never let their hair grow unless they were in mourning), and 
gave him a suitable garment for appearing at court. Thus 
prepared he entered the palace. Then Pharaoh addressed 
him and said, ‘‘ l have dreamed a dream, which no one ean 
interpret for me. Now, I have heard that yon can interpret 
every dream as soon as you hear it.” ‘* Not so,” was the 
young man’s modest answer, ‘* but I trust that God will 
foretell something acceptable to the king.” Then the prince 
recounted his dreams, and they did not remain uninterpreted. 
‘* Your two dreams have but one meaning,” said Joseph, 
*¢ the fat oxen and the full ears signify seven years of plenty, 
while the lean beasts and lank ears of corn foretell seven 
years of famine. The famine thus foretold will be so dread- 
{ul that the plenty which has gone before will be forgotten, 
and all Egypt will sink under it. As to the repetition of the 
dream, it is a proof of the certainty of the prediction that 
the same truth is declared in two different ways.” Having 
assigned this meaning to the dreams, Joseph added a piece 
of good advice on the subject. ‘* The king,” said he, ‘* should 
set some intelligent and competent man over the whole of 
Egypt, and should have granaries made tor him in which 
to collect one-fifth of the produce of the land during the 
years of plenty to be saved for the times of want that will 
follow.” 

The king was much relieved to understand the meaning 
of the warning he had received, and was no less pleased 
with Joseph’s sensible advice. The conduct of the latter 
had made a favorable impression on the courtiers too, and 
they quite agreed with the king, therefore, that a more 
suitable person could hardly be found to carry out these 
extensive plans than Joseph himself. For clearly the spirit 
of God was in him. So Pharaoh said to Joseph, ‘‘ Since 
God has made all this known to you, there is no wiser man 
than you, and you shall be the ruler of all the land of Egypt, 
responsible to no one but me.” No sooner had the king 
uttered these words than he drew his signet ring from off 
his hand and gave it to the newly appointed grand vizier 
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Then he told them to provide him with the royal garb of 
the priesthood, and to throw a chain of gold round his neck. 
iumediately after this he received homage. He rode all 
through the capital, in the second royal chariot, while the 
heralds that went before him cried to the people ‘‘ Knee] 
down! Kneel down!” 

This new dignity was matched by a new name, and Joseph 
received the high-sounding Egyptian title ‘‘ Saphnat-Panéah,” 
which means, according to some authorities, ‘‘ deliverer of 
the world,” and according to others ‘‘ food of the living.” 
Moreover, he received Asnat, daughter of Potipherah, priest 
of On, in marriage. 

The prediction was soon fulfilled. There came years of 
unheard-of plenty. The corn was laid up in the cities by 
Joseph’s orders in amazing quantities, and the harvest was 
so great that it was no longer possible even to measure the 
stores that were gathered together. But after seven years 
this abundance was followed by searcity. ‘The crops failed 
year after year, and the helpless people were directed to 
Joseph, who now opened his granaries and sold the corn. 
So all the Egyptians streamed to Joseph to buy bread. Nay, 
the whole world came to Egypt for provisions, for the famine 
was universal. 


If we read this story straiglit through it runs pretty 
_smoothly, and we should hardly guess that, like most of the 
legends of the patriarchs, it is put together from two ac- 
counts. So it is, however. Here and there slight contra- 
dictions and repetitions betray the joints and fastenings, and 
show us that the work is not all of one piece. In many points 
the two traditions differ considerably from each other. Ac- 
cording to one, for example, Joseph is sold to some Ishmael- 
ites by his brothers, while the other relates that he was 
thrown into the well by his brothers, and was found there 
by some Midianites who were passing by, so that he was 
really stolen, as he tells the chief butler in prison, from the 
land of Canaan, which is here described, somewhat prema- 
tnrely, as the land of the Hebrews. According to one tradi- 
tion he is imprisoned on the accusation of Potiphar’s wife ; 
the other knows nothing of this circumstance, and brings 
Joseph to the prison not as accused of any crime, but simply 
as the slave of Potiphar who had charge of the prisoners. If 
we could separate the two stories accnrately we shonld have 
mentioned each of them separately. But as that is at present 
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impossible, we have given the narrative as it lies before us in 
Genesis. 

In whatever particulars the two legends about Joseph may 
have departed from each other, it is evident that they both 
mention him with honor; but while the one dwells more on 
his strict morality and especially his chastity, the other repre- 
sets him as the man to whom his god revealed his pleasure, 
especially by means of dreams and the gift of interpreting 
them. For the whole story hinges upon dreams. Joseph 
jreams ; the butler and the baker dream; and Pharaoh 
jJreams. And it is clear that very great importance is at- 
tached to these visions, for they all come out true, and are 
evidently looked upon as communications from God. 

This seems strange to us, who use the word dream as the 
symbol of all that is vain and unreal, but it was not by any 
means so in ancient times. It was the common belief of all 
uations that dreams were sent by the gods, and of course, as 
a necessary consequence, that the art of interpreting them 
was ascience. It is easy to see how this belief came to be 
held. The dread of everything incomprehensible played an 
important part in the formation of the religious representa- 
tions and ideas of the ancients, and it need not surprise us 
therefore if the mysterious phenomena of dreams, the clear- 
ness with which one sometimes sees all! kinds of things in 
one’s sleep, the misery or delight one experiences on these 
occasions, the recollection, sometimes so clear and sometimes 
so confused, that is left behind, —it need not surprise us, I 
say, if all this made a deep impression upon people’s winds, 
and was ascribed to the action of a deity. 

There is a characteristic passage about dreams and their 
interpretation in the works of the celebrated Roman author 
Cicero, which helps us to understand the views of the ancients 
in the last century before Christ, in a time, that is, when 
people were beginning to give themselves some accouut of 
their beliefs. Cicero attaches great importauce to dreams, 
and says that ‘‘ what happens to a seer or soothsayer iu his 
waking hours is experienced by ordinary people when asleep. 
For then, while the body is prostrate and almost dead, the 
soul is awake, and is free from the influence of the senses, and 
from all distracting care. Since the soul has existed from all 
eternity and has held intercourse with countless numbers of 
other souls, it sees everything that lies in the nature of things, 
if only it is not too much disturbed by excess of eating and 
drinking to be able to keep awake while the body is asleep. 
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Thus it is that the dreamer has power to read the future. The 
power of interpreting what the dreamer sees is, then, no natural 
sift, but an artificially acquired power. And so, too, with 
oracles and predictions. In all these cases the interpreters 
explain these phenomena just as the grammarians and com- 
mentators explain the poets. What use could we make of 
the metals if we were not taught how to findthem? Of what 
use would timber be to us, but for the carpenter’s art? So to 
every good gift that the gods have given man there is attached 
an art by which he can make use of it. Inasmuch, then, as 
there is a great deal that is obscure and ambiguous in dreams, 
oracles and predictions, we have recourse to the explanations 
of the interpreters.” Such was the argument of a philosopher 
from whose mind simple unreasoning faith had long vanished. 
In earlier times no such arguments as these were used, but 
people believed — without ever for a moment doubting the 
truth of their belief —in the first place that it was often 
God’s will to reveal the future to man, and in the next place 
that dreams were amongst the means by which he did so. 
And thus in Israel, too, the dream, together with the vision 
of the prophet and the oracle of the priest; was looked upon 
as a very common means by which Yahweh revealed his will; 
and the ‘‘ dreamers” are mentioned by the side of the proph- 
ets and the priests.1_ The proverb-writers or ‘‘ sages” of 
Israel appear to have attached less importance to dreams, 
and at any rate to have called in question their value as means 
of prediction. Thus, in the latter portion of the book of Job, 
which was added to it at least a century after the Babylonian 
captivity,? Elibn says :#* 
God makes himself heard in this wise 
And in that wise; but men mark it not. 
In dreams and in visions of the night, 
When a deep sleep falls upon men 
And they slumber tranquilly on their beds; 
Then he opens the ear of man 
And stamps the seal on his exhortations, 
To hold him back from the deed of horror, 
And to estrange him from pride; 


To deliver his soul from the grave 
And his life from the arrows of death. 


Here then, as in another passage,’ a dream is said to be 
sent by God, but only as an exhortation to men. Later 
sages deny the predictive value of dreams still more emphati- 

1 Numhers xii.6. 1 Samuel xxviii. 6, 15. Joel ii. 28. Denteronomy xiii, 
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cally. One treats thei as parallel with ‘' vanities,”? and 
another says straight out: ? 


Vain and deceitful hopes befit the senseless man, 
And dreams make fools rejoice. 
Like one who grasps at a shadow and chases the wind, 
Is he who puts trust in dreams. 
A dream is a reflection of something that is, 
The reflex of face against face. 
How then can the clean come out of the unclean ? 
Or truth out of a lie ? 
Oracles and soothsaying and dreams are deceit, 
Mere imaginings of the heart, as of one racked by pain. 
Then if dreams are not sent by the High One, 
Set not thy heart upon them in trouble. 
Dreams have led many astray e’er now, 
And they that trusted to them have fallen. 


At the very time, however, when this Israelite was deny- 
ing, with such quiet good sense, that dreams had any value, 
the old superstition still lived in undiminished strength in the 
minds of the masses; and the art of interpreting dreams, to- 
gether with its character as a gift of God, was glorified in the 
person of Daniel.’ 

At the time when the stories about Joseph were written, 
no doubts had yet risen as to the divine origin of dreams, and 
there was no difficulty, therefore, in sketching the ancestor 
of Ephraim and Manasseh as a man who enjoyed, by God’s 
favor, the privilege of having prophetic dreams himself, and 
being able to interpret those of others. 

Joseph is described as the favored of Yahweh; and in the 
next chapter we shall consider the connection between this 
faet and the moral excellence whieh is aseribed to him. We 
will close this chapter by citing an Israelite song, which shows 
how much importance was attached to the favor of Yahweh 
by his worshippers : 4 

Preserve me, O God! for 1 trust in thee. 


I say to Yahweh, ‘* Thou art my lord, 
My bliss can be found in thee alone.” 


Yahweh is my heritage and my cup; 
hou holdest my lot in thy hand. 
Lovely places have been given to me, 
And my heritage is fair in my eyes. 
I will praise Yahweh, for he gives me counsel, 
And my heart teaches me by night. 
I set Yahweh ever before my mind, 
For if he stands heside me I shall not be shaken. 
Therefore my heart rejoices, 
Therefore my soul is glad, 
And my body shall dwell in safety. 


1 Ecclesiastes v. 7. 2 Jesns son of Sirach xxxiv. 1-7. 
t See vol. ii, chapter xxii. p. 237, 4 Psalm xvi. 
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For thou wilt not surrender my soul to the shadow-land,! 
Nor suffer thy favored one to look on the pit, 

Thou wilt teach me the way to abide in life. 
Joy is hefore thy face, 
Beauty in thy nght hand, for ever. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
JOSEPH, THE LORD OF HIS BROTHERS. 
Gen. XLIL-XLV. 


ANAAN,—so the story goes on — like every other 
country, felt the effects of the famine that Joseph had 
foretold ; and Jacob and his family soon began to be in want. 
They were already reduced to great distress when the father 
said to his sons, ‘‘ Why do you look at each other in that 
helpless way? See, they tell me that corn is to be had in 
Egypt. So go there and lay in provisions to keep us alive.” 
Joseph’s brothers attended to their father’s sensible advice, 
aud all the ten of them set out for Egypt. But Jacob would 
uot let Benjamin accompany them, for fear some accident 
shonld befall him on the journey. 

So once on a time, when Joseph was busy selling corn, and 
people from all quarters of the world came before him, his 
own brothers appeared amid the crowd and bowed down in 
reverence before him as the governor of the land. Now, 
though they did not recognize him, he knew who they were 
at once, and all the past rushed into his mind. So now his 
dreams had come true, and his brothers were bowing down 
before him! What sufferings they had brought upon him 
because of these dreams! They deserved a heavy punish- 
ment; and though he had no intention of dealing with them 
after their deserts, yet they must not be allowed to escape 
entirely unchastised. They must be made to feel that siu 
never goes unpunished. So he met them with the words, 
‘‘You are spies! You have come to see at what point the 
country is open to attack.” His brothers answered in dismay, 
‘““No! no! We are all sous of the same father; honorable 
men and no spies.” ‘I don’t believe you,” he replied. ‘‘ Yon 
are come to see where the frontier is exposed.” ‘‘ No! my 
Lord,” answered they, repeating their first assertion at greater 
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leagth. ‘* There were twelve of us once, but the youngest. 
has stayed at home with our father, in the land of Canaan, and 
one is no more.” But Joseph put an end to all contradiction 
by saying, ‘‘ I don’t believe a word that you have said, but 
we must find out the truth of the matter. Send one of your 
number home, while the rest stay here as prisoners, and have 
your youngest brother brought here. Unless what you have 
said is true then as sure as Pharaoh lives you shall be treated 
as spies.” So he kept them three days in prison, and then 
sent for them and said, ‘‘ Listen to me. J am a God-fearing 
man, and will not act umeasonably. Let one of you remain 
here, while all the rest go back with provisions for your family, 
and then come here agaiu with your youngest brother.” 

Then Joseph’s brothers said to each other in their misery, 
‘¢ We have deserved it all! For did we not see our brother’s 
anguish when he begged us for mercy without being moved 
by it. It is for his sake that this misery has come upon us.” 
And Reuben said to them, ‘‘ I told you not to injure the lad, 
but you would not listen to me. Now his blood is required 
at our hands.” So they spoke amongst themselves, not know- 
ing that Joseph could understand them; for he kept up his 
Egyptian character well, and always spoke with them through 
an interpreter. But now he could hardly contain himself, and 
hurried away from the hall to weep aloud. As soon as he had 
recovered his self-command he returned to see his sentence 
carried out. One of his brothers must remain behind. He 
spared Reuben because he knew that he was guiltless, but 
Simeon, the second brother, was put into fetters in the pres- 
ence of the others, and led away as a hostage. 

By Joseph’s orders his brothers’ corn-sacks were now filled 
with grain, aud their money was secretly put in at the top, 
besides which they had provisions for their journey given them. 
Now, as they were going home one of them opened his sack 
at an inn to get out some food for his beast, and there, to his 
great surprise, he found his money. ‘This mystery filled 
them all with fear. ‘+ What has God done to us now!” they 
cried in amazement. 

So they came back to Jacob, and told him all that had 
happened ; and when each one of them found his money in 
lis sack they and their father were again greatly disturbed. 
Jacob, in despair at the dreadful demand of the Egyptian 
ruler, cried out: ‘‘ How you are robbing me! Joseph is 
not; Simeon is not; and now you will take Benjamiu away 
from me too! Everything goes against me!” Reuben now 
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showed once more that he was worthy of his position as the 
eldest of the brothers, for he came forward and offered his 
two sons as surety. He gave his father leave to kill them if 
he failed to bring Benjamin back alive. It is true that his 
father would not have gained much by doing so, but the offer, 
which is quite in the spirit of the age, at any rate showed 
how thoroughly he was in earnest when he said: ‘‘ Trust him 
to me; I will take care of him.” But Jacob wonld:not be 
persuaded, and refused to let Benjamin go. Now that Joseph 
was dead, was not he the only child of his beloved Rachel 
that was leit? If any accident happened to him on the way, 
his gray hairs would go down in sorrow to the world below. 

But after a time they were pressed by want. The corn was 
all used up, and Jacob himself nrged his sons to go to Egypt 
to get some more food. But they objected to going unless 
they might take Benjamin with them; and indeed roundly 
refused to do so, as well they might, for it would have been 
certain death! Jacob, whom his agony of mind made utterly 
unreasonable, exclaimed, ‘‘ What business had you to tell 
that man that you had another brother at home at all ?” 
‘¢ He asked us about our father,” said they, ‘* whether he was 
still living, and whether we had another brother. How were 
we to know that he would say, Bring him here?” Then 
Judah took the lead in pressing his father and urging him to 
consent. ‘‘I will go surety for him,” he said; ‘‘ you may 
claim him back from me. If I fail to bring him back safe 
and sound you may hold me responsible all my life, and may 
do what you like to me! Only give your consent, to keep us 
and our children alive. If we had not wasted so much time 
we might have been there and back twice over by now.” 

Thus persuaded, Jacob at last gave way. ‘‘If it cannot 
be helped, then so be it,” he said. ‘‘'Take presents of the 
most precious products of the country with you, as a token 
of respect for this man, and double money, so as to be able 
to return what you found in your sacks. Perhaps it was an 
oversight.” And then he added with a sigh, ‘‘ Take your 
brother with you, then, and go back to this man, and God 
Almighty give you grace in his eyes, so that he may let 
Simeon and Benjamin come back. As for me, if I must be 
left. utterly childless, I cannot help it!” Josepli’s brothers 
started upon their journey at once, and reached the capital 
of Egypt in safety. 

Then they stood once more in the presence of Joseph; and 
when he saw them again and recognized Benjamin in the 
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midst of them, he ordered his steward to take them to his 
honse, and to make everything ready there fur them to take 
their evening meal with him. Bunt Jacob’s sons had been 
made suspicious (and no wonder) by all the disagreeable and 
n.ysterions adventures they had met with in the foreign land ; 
and they were afraid, therefore, that some trap was being laid 
for them. ‘‘ Ah, sir!” they said to their guide, ‘‘ last time 
we were here our money came baek again, we know not how, 
into our sacks, but we have brought it with us now.” But 
they were set at peace at once on this point, for the Egyptian 
told them that he knew nothing abont it except that he had 
received their money. ‘‘ No doubt your god and the god of 
your fathers made you find a treasure in this way in your 
saeks,” he said. 

Reassurtd to some extent, they went into the palace, and 
there they were soon joined by Simeon. They thought it a 
good sign that they were politely received. that some slaves 
came to wash their feet, and that their beasts were provided 
with todder; and they spread out their presents and awaited 
the viceroy of Egypt with greatly decreased anxiety.. When 
he came he gracionsly accepted the tokens of their respect, 
and usked them in a friendly manner, ‘‘ How do You fare? 
And the aged father of whom you spoke, how is he? Is he 
still alive’” ‘‘He still lives,” they answered, prostrating 
themselves on the earth again, ‘‘ and we all are well.” So far 
Joseph had easily restrained his feelings; but when he looked 
ut Benjamin, the son of his own mother, he could hardly utter 
the words, ‘‘Is this your youngest brother, of whom you 
spoke? God bless yon, my son.” Then he hnrried away to 
another ehamber and found relief in tears; and after he had 
washed himself, to remove every trace of his emotion, he came 
back again and ordered them to prepare the meal. 

Here was fresh matter to excite the wonder of Jacob’s sons. 
For while a separate table was spread for them (sinee an 
Egyptian might not eat at the same table with foreigners, 
especially shepherds, such as these Hebrews were) they were 
all arranged in the order of their ages. Was it an accident, 
or did this man know their ages? He seemed to feel himself 
especially drawn towards Benjamin; for though they all had 
dishes seut to them from his table, yet. Benjamin’s share was 
ulways five times as large as that of any of the others, which 
was a great sign of favor. For the rest, their reception lett 
uothing to be desired, and they drank — even to excess — 
with their host, and forgot all their cares. 
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Next morning they set out on their journey in good spirits. 
But what a mysterious country this Egypt was! What was 
the meaning of all that had befallen them, and what possessed 
this viceroy? They could not make it out, but ‘‘all’s well 
that ends well,” and the brothers, all eleven of them, went on 
their homeward way, carrying their corn with them. With 
all the greater weight did the blow dealt them by Joseph now 
fall upon them! He had ordered not only that their money 
should be hidden in their sacks once more. but that his own 
silver cup as well should be placed in that of Benjamin. Now 
they had not gone far on their way before they were overtaken 
hy a band of horsemen, headed by the very man who had con- 
dueted them to Joseph’s palace. ‘They are accused. with bitter 
reproaches, of having stolen the cup from which their host is 
in the habit of drinking and of divining the future. In vain 
they protest that they are innocent. A thorough search must 
be made. So be it then; and let him in whose possession 
the cup is found be the Egyptian’s slave! But however cer- 
tain that none of them has stolen the cup, they feel nneasy 
enough, for so many strange things have happened to them. 
Reuben’s sack is examined first. ‘There lies the money in its 
mouth again, but no cup! The same with Simeon, with Levi, 
with Judah, and so on all through, till at last they come to 
Benjamiu’s sack, and there —oh horror!— by the money in 
the saek’s mouth lies ... the eup! They stand aghast. 
They tear their clothes. Before long they have put the corn 
upon the beasts again, and are all on their way back to the city. 

Once more they stand before the Egyptian ruler, in that 
game honse in which they had feasted with him the day before. 
They fall to the ground, with Jndah at their head, but are met 
with the reproaehful words, ‘‘ What have yon been doing? 
Did yon not know that such a man as I am would discover 
your guilty” Then Judah came forward as the representative 
of them all, and said, ‘‘ What are we to say to my lord? We 
have nothing to bring forward in our defence. God is bring- 
ing your servants’ trespass home to them. See, we are your 
slaves, all of us, just as much as he in whose possession the 
cup was found.” ‘* Not at all,” was the reply. ‘I have no 
wish for that. The one in whose possession this eup was 
found must remain here as my slave, but the rest of you may 
go back in peace to your father.” Then Jndah spoke once 
more in the agony of his soul, and said, ‘‘Oh, sir, listen to my 
words, and be not angry; for yon are as great as Pharaoh. 
When first we came here you asked us whether we still had a 
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fathe: or another brother, and we answered that we could still 
rejoice in the life of our aged father, and that we had one 
more brother, still young, born to him in his old age, and that 
his only whole brother was dead, so that his father loved him 
more than us all. And then you asked us to bring him with 
us because you wished to see him, and though we stontly 
declared that it could not be, because he was so young that, 
he would die if he were parted from his father, yet you drove 
us to compliance by threatening that youn would never let us 
come into your sight again without him. So when our father 
urged us to come here again to buy corn, and we insisted on 
taking the boy with us, he reminded us, weeping, of all that 
had taken place, how he had only had two sons by the mother 
of this boy, and how the elder had disappeared in such a way 
that he could not choose but think he had been torn to pieces, 
and he told us that it would be the death of him if the boy 
perished on the way. Soif we go home without him, we shall 
make our gray-headed father go down with sorrow to the 
world below. And now, my lord, I have gone surety for him. 
Let me stay, then, instead of him, and let him go back 
with my brothers; for how could I ever go into my father’s 
presence if the boy were no longer with us’ I could not bear 
to look upon the anguish which would seize him.” 

Joseph could now hold out no longer. He hastily ordered 
his retinue to retire, and almost before they were alone he 
burst into tears and cried, ‘‘I am Joseph! Is my father yet 
alive?” His brothers stood riveted to the ground, and could 
not believe their ears. When they had all recovered’ them- 
selves a little, Joseph made them come nearer and said: ‘* I 
am indeed your brother, whom you sold as a slave to Egypt; 
but now do not mourn or be disturbed about that any more, for 
God sent me before you, as it were, to deliver you trom the 
famine. Besides the two years that have gone there are still 
five years of famine coming, and God has led me here to pro- 
tect you from dying of starvation, for you are to grow into a 
great nation. So it was not you, but God, that sent me here. 
He has made me the king’s adviser, and the ruler over-all his 
possessions and the governor of the whole of Egypt. Go° 
then to our father with all speed and invite him in my name 
to come here and settle with all his belongings in the land 
of Goshen, near to me, and I will maintain | him there for the 
five coming years. Surely none of you doubt that I am really 
he? Benjamin, my brother! surely you remember me? Tell 
my father, then, what honor I have come to in this land, and 
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bring him here with all speed.” Then Joseph fell upon Ben- 
jamin’s neck and kissed him, and Benjamin wept as he em- 
braced him. He greeted with kisses and with tears the rest 
of his brothers too; until at last they found words again in 
which to speak to him. : 

Meanwhile the king had been informed of everything. The 
very fact that as soon as Joseph was left alone with these 
Hebrews he began to weep had excited attention in itself; 
and it soon became known that they were his brothers. The 
king confirmed the arrangements made by Joseph for his 
father’s migration, and gave his brothers vehicles for their 
wives and children and provisions for the journey, telling 
‘hem that they need not trouble themselves about the furni- 
ture, but might leave it behind them without any anxiety, as 
they should have full command of the wealth of Egypt. 

When Joseph took leave of his brothers he gave them each 
a complete suit of festal garments, presented Benjamin with 
a large sum of money and five robes of state, and sent his 
father ten asses laden with precious Egyptian wares and ten 
she-asses laden with necessaries of lite. 

Now, when Jacob’s sons came back to their father and said 
to him, ‘‘ Joseph is still alive and is governor of the whole of 
Egypt,” he was utterly amazed and could not believe it was 
true. But when they had told him all Joseph’s words, and 
when he had seen the chariots that he had sent him, he came 
to himself again, and his overflowing heart found relief in the 
joyful ery, ‘‘It is too much! Joseph my son, still living! 
Let me go and see him before I die!” 


The story of Joseph often reminds us of a telling drama or 
a thrilling romance. For it works powerfully upon the feel- 
ings, and has a certain fascination throughout, while its life 
and movement keep the attention constantly fixed, and an 
unexpected and happy conclusion brings the story to an end. 
The pleasure that children take in listening to it shows the 
skill of the authors. I speak of authors (in the plural) because 
this portion, like what has gone before, is put together from 
the work of two writers. But if once children’s feelings are 
worked upon so that they can live with the heroes of a story, 
or, still better, se that they can cry with them too, they let 
many defects pass unnoticed, and are not at all troubled by 
improbabilities or even impossibilities. Nay, still worse, even 
their moral perceptions are sometimes Inlled to sleep when 
their imagination is taken captive by a telling and fascinating 
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story. Both these facts are strikingly exemplified in the 
favorable reception given by ehildren to the story of Joseph. 
_ No thoughtfal person can long remain in doubt as to the 
historical or onhistorical character of what is here related. 
For we cannot possibly look npon a story as historical when 
sundry dreams, regarded as divine revelations, appear in it, 
and its development hinges to a large extent upon these 
dreams and their fulfilment. But we have spoken of this 
already. Now let us examine the portion of the narrative 
that we have dealt with in this chapter. The representation 
here given is impossibility itself. 

Only think for a moment of these points. 

The famine was foretold seven years before it began, and 
during the whole interval the king did everything that could 
be done to lighten the misery that was to come. Yet no one 
else in Egypt or elsewhere appears to have taken any precau- 
tions, though there was nothing to prevent every one’s know- 
ing all about it. Moreover, the whole world suffers from the 
famine, and is obliged to go to Egypt for corn. This is nee- 
essarily involved in the story ; for why else should Jacob’s 
sons have chosen Egypt for their second as well as their first 
purchase of corn? Is sucha state of things credible in real life? 
Again, Jacob sends ten of his sons, each with his own ass, 
to buy corn. One cannot help asking why he did not send 
one son at the head of a caravan? What little provision was 
laid in in this way, however, cannot have gone tar toward sap- 
porting the whole family, especially, if, 1s we are told, part 
of it had to he nsed as fodder tor the beasts on the way. 
And yet the story tells us distinctly that each one of Jacoh’s 
sons took his own sack with him upon his own ass; else how 
could it be said that the cup was hidden, and afterwards 
found, in Benjamin’s special sack? In Egypt things are 
managed after a somewhat homely fashion. Joseph sells corn 
to all the world in person. This is almost impossible to imagine, 
but it is distinctly the meaning of the story; for i’ Jacob's 
sous eoull have managed to obtain corn from any one else, 
they would certainly have done so on their second journey, 
sinee it was not to obtain Simeon’s release, but simply to 
escape dying of hanger, that they returned to Egypt and 
came once more into Joseph’s presenee. It would appear 
from the story that there were no merchants in Egypt, and 
that no creature could carry corn to Canaan without buying 
it from the viceroy in person. Finally, as already observed 
in another connection,’ the representation of Benjamin as a 
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boy whose life would be in danger if he were separated from 
his father, hardly agrees with another piece of information 
according to which he was at this very time the father of ten 
sons. 

It would hardly be worth while to stay to inquire expressly 
whether Joseph’s conduct will bear testing, had not his char- 
acter often been described as noble, and even as one of the 
the most exalted to be found in the Old Testament. But 
since our moral perception may easily suffer from such per- 
verted judgments, we must enter an emphatic protest against 
this excessive praise of him. Joseph as a boy, repeating a 
dream in which his own exaltation is foretold, twice over, and 
telling his father tales about his brothers, is surely no one’s 
ideal; but the brutal chastisement inflicted on him by his 
brothers seems at least to have had the effect of taking down 
his conceit. At any rate, when in Egypt he is the model of 
a-faithful and pious slave, and his answer to Potiphar’s wife — 
‘¢ How should I do such wickedness and sin against God?” — 
is full of nobility and earnestness. But his conduct towards 
his brothers, which is the main point after all, is anything but 
generous, and shows that he took an unfeeling and spiteful 
pleasure in annoying them. He conceals the fact that he rec- 
ognizes them at once, and knowingly and purposely brings a 
false accusation against them; he puts them in prison three 
days — keeps Simeon back — compels his brother Benjamin, 
whom he is said to have loved tenderly, to undertake a jow- 
ney which his father fears may be fatal to him — disturbs and 
alarms his brothers on two occasions by means of the money 
which they find mysteriously returned into their sacks — 
relieves them from their anxiety by his friendly reception, only 
to make them still more uneasy about the cup that is found in 
Benjamin’s sack of corn— and, most inexcusable of all, en- 
tirely overlooks the great and bitter sorrow that his conduct 
inflicts upon his gray-headed father. In the story it all turns 
out well, but, supposing it to be true, ‘‘ more by good luck 
than good conduct.” 

Though the writers intended their Joseph for a sketch of a 
model son and brother, they have not been successful. Joseph 
certainly seems very tender-hearted, and weeps when he sees 
his brothers on the first occasion, and ugain when he meets Ben- 
jamin afterwards; but for all that he is hard-hearted enough 
systematically in cold blood to punish them for the suffering 
they inflicted on him. It is sometimes thought that his con- 
duct may be defended by supposing that lis object was to see 
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whether his brothers would behave any better towards Benya- 
min than they had done towards himself; but we must remem- 
ber, in the first place, that no such object is hinted at by a 
single word in the story; and, in the second place, that it 
does not make out a better case for Joseph after all. Has a 
man a right to test his neighbor’s disposition by pater him 
to the torture? Is that unassuming and amiable conduct? 
Surely not. 

There is one point in the story which is only a minor feature, 
but which must not be overlooked in forming an estimate of 
Joseph’s person. We are told of a divining cup used by him. 
The kind of divination here indicated was known to various 
peoples of antiquity, and was conducted as follows: Little 
bits of gold or silver were thrown into a cup full of water, and 
sometimes precious stones, with certain characters carved 
upon them, were added. From the figures found in the water, 
by the reflection of these objects, those skilled in the art made 
out the future. Others did something the same with melted 
wax, and read the events of the future from the combinations 
of the little pieces. This kind of divination was well known 
in Egypt, and apparently in Israel too; for the writer of the 
legend of Joseph finds it quite unnecessary to explain the 
nature of the cup to his readers, nor does he utter a single 
word of disapproval of its use. Indeed, any such disapproba- 
tion was not in the spirit of his age. We shall presently have 
occasion to notice more than once, that though sorcery was 
opposed by some of the most advanced Israelites, until at last 
it was forbidden in the Law, yet the sorcerers, wizards, and 
necromancers played a great part in the national life of Israel, 
by the side of the seers, dreamers, priests, and prophets. 
The prophets especially were given to meddling with these arts. 
In our story, this trait in Joseph’s character agrees very well 
with his power of reading the futmre in his dreams and inter- 
preting the visions of others. 

Nothing is further from the inteution of the writers, how- 
evcr, than to cast a slur upon Joseph’s character. On the 
contrary, they desired to give him the place of honor and to 
sketch him as ruling over his brothers and as rescuing Egypt, 
or rather all the world. Butin pursuing this object they make 
the extraordinary favor with which he was regarded by Yahweh 
far more conspicuous than any nobility or exaltation of his 
own character. For instance, when we are told that Potiphar’s 
house was blessed for Joseph’s sake we think of the natural 
consequence of the industry and care of a faithful servant 
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making order and prosperity supreme in Potiphar’s house and 
.lands. But the writer does not tell us this, and, indeed, he 
did not mean it. He calls Joseph ‘‘a man in whose hands 
everything succeeded because Yahweh helped him, and whom 
Potiphar set over all he had because he saw that Yahweh was 
with him.” * In the same way Joseph becomes lord of Egypt, 
and saves his brothers from the famine, because his god had 
willed it so.2. Now, when we speak of God’s blessing and 
God’s help we think especially of the blissful fruits of virtue 
and faith; but this divine blessing was not connected with 
piety in the same way to the mind of the ancient Israelites. 
Yahweh had his favorites and they were blessed in consequence 
of the protection of their god, while those whom he hated he 
blinded and tempted to folly, and so brought to destruction. 
They would say, ‘‘ he who is blessed by Yahweh acts wisely 
and well” rather than ‘‘ he who acts wisely and well is blessed 
by Yahweh.” 

In this they were at one with all antiquity, as we can easily 
understand, for the ancient conception of the character of the 
deity, as we have already seen repeatedly, was that of a nature- 
god. In the sun, the wind, the rain, the thunderstorm, and 
other favorable or destructive phenomena of nature, the an- 
cients saw the haud of the gods. And so they ascribed no 
righteousness to their gods, for the suu never troubles him- 
self about the virtue or vice of man, and the lightning strikes 
good and bad without distinction. They had no difficulty, there- 
fore, in regarding their gods as capricions. They were wise, — 
but their wisdom was that of the power that no one could resist ; 
they dealt according to right — but their right was might. 

Yea truly I know that it is so; 

How should a man be held just before God? 
If he sees good to contend with him, 

He cannot answer him one to a thousand. 
Wise of heart as he is and fearful in might, 

Who has opposed him and has not suffered? 


Who removes the mountains before they know it, 
And in his wrath overthrows them, &c. 


The poem from which these lines are taken* dates from 
a period at which a more exalted idea of the nature of God 
had already found a place in many minds by the side of the 
old one, yet here, and all through the poem, the strongest 
proof of God’s justice is his omnipotence. 

Among the prophets of the eighth century before Christ ‘ 


1 Genesis xxxix. 2-6. 2 Genesis xlv. 8. 
8 Job. ix. 2-5. 4 See p. 25. 
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there was a living conviction that Yahweh was a righteous zod 
who rewarded the good and punished the wicked, and thus the 
way was prepared for the recognition of the truth that the real 
happiness of men depends on conditions of their inner life. 
But the leaven of the old nature-worship could not be expelled 
at once, and prosperity and adversity were still looked upon 
as tokens of the favor or the displeasure of God. But since 
prosperity does not fall to the lot of the virtuous alone, nor 
disaster to that of the wicked, the want of agreement between 
goodness and prosperity always remained a source of painful 
doubt; and piety was thought to consist chiefly in the confi- 
dent belief that Yahweh would really give what was good to 
those whom he loved. ‘This belief, as we shall presently see, 
more than once decided the practical line of action taken by 
the people, and we find utterance given to it in some of the 
most beautiful of the psalms of the Israelites. We may close 
this chapter with one of them.’ 


Blessed is he who abides under the protection of the Most High, 
Who passes the night in the shadow of the Alinighty, 
Who says to Yahweli, **My refuge and fortress, 
The god upan whom I trust!’' 
For he shall deliver thee from the snare of the fowler, 
And from the terrible pestilence ; 
With his pinions shall he cover thee, 
And under his wings shalt thou find a refuge, 
His faith is a shield and an armor. 
Thou shalt not fear for the terror hy night, 
Nor for the arrow that flieth by day: 
Nor for the pestilence creeping ronnd in the darkness, 
Nor the plague that wasteth at noonday. 
At thy side shall a thousand fall, 
Ten thousand at thy. right hand, 
But it shall not come to thee. 
But thou shalt see with thine eyes 
And behold the reward of the wicked. 
Because thou hast called Yahweh thy refuge, 
And hast made the Most High thy dwelling, 
Evil shall not came nigh unto thee. 
Nor disaster draw near thy tent. 
For he shall give his anyels charye over thee 
To protect thee in all thy ways. 
They shall bear thee up in their hands, 
That thou dash uot thy foot on a stone. 
Thou shalt tread on the roaring heast and the adder, 
And trample upon the lion and dragon. 


Because he irnsts in me I will deliver him, 
I will exalt him, because he knows my name. 
When he calls upon me I will answer him, 
In time of need I will be with him. 
I will deliver him and will give him honor. 
I will lengthen his life till he be satisfied, 
And will make him to see my salvation. 


1 Psalm xei, 
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These verses require little or no explanation. In the last 
few lines it appears that Yahweh is introduced as speaking. 
One word, however, on lines ten and eleven, in which men- 
tion is made of a terror hy night and an arrow that flies by 
day. The meaning of the arrow is obvious. It is the sym- 
bol of a sunbeam, to the influence of which the origin of the 
pestilence was attributed in ancient times. The ‘terror by 
night,” therefore, is some other cause of sickness that was 
supposed to be active at night. The idea contained in these 
lines, therefore, is exactly the same as that of the two next. 
This is very common in Hebrew poems; for they seldom or 
never have any measure or rhyme, but are distinguished from 
prose, in outward form, by the repetition of the same thought 
in different words two or three times in succession. This 
may well seem strange to us, for we are aceustomed to rhyme 
and rhythm, or at any rate the latter, in all our verses. 
Yet neither the one nor the other is by any means insepar- 
ahle from poetical language. The peculiarity of poetry is 
that in it a man who is inspired by some passion, whether 
noble or the reverse, gives expression to his feelings; and 
the more artificial the form in which he does so the smaller 
the chance of the substance being really poetieal. But when 
a man, in a highly wrought frame of mind, is driven by 
pressure from within to utter what is going on in his heart 
and to pour out his soul in words, nothing is more natural 
than for him to repeat the same thing in different forms two 
or even three times over; for passion never stints its words. 
This repetition by which the second member of a sentence 
fills in the first, even a third being sometimes added, is called 
‘¢ parallelism.” In the poem just quoted almost every couplet 
or triplet is an example of what has been said. 


CHarTteR XXVIII. 
JACOB IN EGYPT. 
Gen. XLVI.-L. 


HE arrival of Jacob, or Israel, in Egypt — his settlement 

in the land of Goshen — his adoption of Joseph’s sons 

as his own, immediately before his death—his burial in 
the land of Canaan —Joseph’s continued protection of his 
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brothers and all their belongings after his father’s death, till 
he himself paid the last debt of nature —snch are the events 
recorded in the remaining chapters of Genesis. The narra- 
tive is not very interesting, and it is easy to see why ; for it is 
put together from various sources— at least three nairators, 
who agree with each other in the main points, but are here 
and there at variance, having had a hand in it. This has 
‘ naturally given rise to repetitions and confusions. We will 
first run over the narrative as briefly as possible, and then 
dwell upon one or two special points. 

Jacob departed with all speed for Egypt. As he passed 
through Beersheba, on his way, he made an offering to the 
god of his father Isaac, who had always lived there; and in 
a vision by night he received a renewed assurance of God’s 
protection. His heavenly guide would be with him in Egypt 
too, and Joseph shonld close his eyes. The company now 
migrating to Egypt; seventy in number, reached Goshen 
without interruption, and there Joseph, informed of the 
arrival of his kinsmen by Judah, who had gone on before 
them, came in his chariot to meet them. ‘‘ Now that I 
have seen you once again, J can die in peace!” cried his 
father, overcome with joy. 

Joseph promised his kinsmen that he would tell the king 
that they had come, and advised them, when qnestioned by 
him as to their occupation, to tell him at once that they 
were shepherds, and therefore wished to live in the land of 
Goshen. For the disgust in which the Egyptians held all 
shepherds and goatherds made it desirable that they should 
settle in some border district, the popnlation of which was not 
pure Egyptian, and was rather more accustomed to inter- 
course with strangers. Five of Joseph’s brothers waited on 
the king, who heard them gracionsly and granted their re- 
quest. Jacob, too, was brought into his presence, and blessed 
him with a patriarch’s authority. When questioned by the 
king as to his age, he answered that he was a hundred and 
thirty, but he could not help adding a remark that showed 
nc great contentment with his lot, namely, that his ancestors 
had reached a mnch greater age, and that his life had been 
full of trouble. 

An enviable lot was that of Israel’s sons in the land of 
Goshen, or Ramses. For, during the continued famine in 
Egypt, they were supported by Joseph, while the native 
Egyptians were compelled to make heavier and heavier sac- 
rifices to keep themselves and their families alive. In the 
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very first year of the famine the Egyptians spent all their 
money and even gave up their cattle in exchange for the 
necessaries of life; and in the second year they sold them- 
selves and their land to the king. Thus the prince hecame 
absolute master of the whole of Egypt. He made ample 
use of his power, and commanded that henceforth a tax of 
one-fifth of the produce of the land should flow into ‘the 
royal coffers. The priests alone kept possession of their 
land, for they had a sufficient supply of food given them for 
nothing. 

The Israelites meanwhile had greatly increased in num- 
bers. Seventeen years after his removal to Egypt Jacob 
felt that his end was drawing near. He died in Joseph’s 
arms, after having made all necessary dispositions as to 
his own burial and the future of his sons. Joseph com- 
manded his servants, the physicians, to embalm his father’s 
body in the most costly manner. ‘This preparation occupied 
forty days, after which the Egyptians went into public mourn- 
ing for seventy days for the father of their vieeroy. Then 
Joseph, who conld not appear before the king in person 
while still in mourning, asked leave through his courtiers to 
go and bury his father in his own grave in Canaan, as he 
himself had wished. As soon as he had received permission, 
he went with all his father’s sons and grandsons and a great 
host of Egyptians to Canaan. At a certain place called 
‘‘the plain of thorns,” on the other side of the Jordan, they 
stayed their course and spent a week in lamentations, from 
which cireumstance the place was afterwards ealled by the 
inhabitants Abel-mizraim, that is lamentation of Egypt. Then 
Jacob was buried by his sons. 

Now that their father was dead Joseph’s brothers began to 
fear that he would pay them back for their evil deeds of long 
ago, so they said to him in the greatest anxiety : ‘* Our father 
told us, before he died, to implore you to forgive the sins of 
your brothers, the worshippers of your father’s god.” On 
hearing these words Joseph burst into tears, and said, as they 
fell at his feet with every sign of absolute submission, ‘‘ Fear 
nothing! Am I in the place of God? Though you plotied 
evil against me, yet God has turned it to good, to rescne a 
great people, as has actually come to pass. You have nothing 
to fear. I shall preserve your lives and the lives of your little 
children.” With such words he comforted them. 

Joseph lived to a hnndred and ten and saw his grand- 
children’s children. When he felt that his end was drawing 
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near, he called his kinsmen to him and made them swear that 
when their god brought them back to the land that he had 
promised to their fathers, they would take his bones there 
with them. In order to be able to fulfil this promise they 
embalmed his body and kept it in Egypt. 


In the account just given we have barely mentioned the 
dispositions made by Jacob on behalf of his sons; but in the 
original narrative they occupy two whole chapters. Three 
times we read of prophetic blessings pronounced by the 
patriarch on all his sons or on Joseph’s children, and these 
accounts are derived from three different writers. 

According to one of them, as Jacob lay on his death-bed 
he called his sons to his side to foretell their future lot to 
them. A poem is put into his mouth’ on this occasion in 
which he speaks of all the twelve sons. Some of them, how- 
ever, receive but a very short and uninteresting sentence. 
Thus Zebulun is informed that he will live by the sea-shore, 
and Dan that he will rule his tribe just like one of his brothers. 
So too Gad, Asher, Naphtali and Benjamin have each to be 
content with a single line. Far more bitter was the lot of 
others, who received a curse instead of a blessing. Thus 
Reuben is degraded from his place as first-born, Levi and 
Simeon are told that they will be scattered up and down in 
Israel, and Issachar must hear the prophecy that he will 
become tributary to strangers. But the patriarch dwells 
longer upon Judah and Joseph, and pours out a profusion 
of blessings upon their heads. We have already observed, 
in another connectiou,” that under the form of a propnecy by 
Jacob as to the future of his sons, the actual conditiou of the 
Israelite tribes is celebrated in this poem, which takes us into 
the period of the Judges, or still later. 

It should be noticed that in this poem Joseph still appears 
as a tribe, by the side of the rest. It is otherwise in the 
account of the last days of Jacob given by the ‘‘ Book ,of 
Origins.” There we are told* that when Joseph visited Jacob 
on his death-bed, his father told him how God Almighty had 
appeared to him in Luz and had promised him a numerous 
posterity and the possession of Canaan. ‘‘ And now,” con- 
tinned the patriarch, ‘‘ your two sons, who were born before 
I came to Egypt, [adopt as my own. Ephraim and Manasseh 
shall take rank with Reuben and Simeon. If you have other 
children they shall be counted yours, but their descendants 
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shall be assigned to the tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh.” 
This legend places us in a period at which each of these two 
tr.4es was (or had been) as powerful as any of the rest, nay 
stronger than several of their brethren; and it agrees with a 
representation, to be found in the book of Joshua, of the 
manner in which the land of Canaan was divided amongst the 
tribes. We shall deal with this matter presently. 

There is another acconnt? older than that of the ‘‘ Book of 
Origins,” according to which Jacob, feeble and almost blind, 
received a visit on his deathbed from Joseph and his two sons. 
‘* Who are those ?” asked the patriarch, pointing to the two 
boys. ‘*The children whom God has given me,” was the 
reply. ‘* Let me bless them!” said Jacob. Deeply moved, 
he kissed and embraced them, and said to Joseph: ‘‘ See, I 
long despaired of ever seeing you yourself again, and now I 
see your children too!” Joseph removed the boys from their 
place between their grandfather’s knees, and bowed down to 
the earth in reverence. Then he led his sons to his father 
again, and placed them so that when the old man stretched 
out his hands he would naturally lay his right hand on the 
head of the elder, Manasseh, and his left on the younger, 
Ephraim. But when Jacob stretched out his hands he crossed 
them, and so laid his right hand on Ephraim’s head. He did 
so, not by mistake but on purpose; for when Joseph wished 
to alter the position of his hands he would not allow it. 
‘““No, my son!” said the old man, ‘‘I know well enough 
what I am doing. Manasseh, too, shall he the father of a 
great tribe, but his younger brother shall be mightier than 
he.” Then he blessed them with the words: ‘* May you be 
such an example of prosperity that the richest blessing in 
Israeli may run: God make you like Ephraim and Manasseh !” 
Thus did he place Ephraim above Manasseh. This is the chief 
ohject of the story, and it takes us to a time when the trihe 
of Manasseh, that had been the mightiest in North Israel at 
first, was overshadowed by that of the Ephraimitcs. 

We see from several slight traits in these stories that all the 
writers quite lose sight ot the patriarchs as individuals, and 
only think of the tribes themselves. Thns Joseph’s sons, who 
are spoken of as. ‘‘ lads,” stand between their grandfather's 
knees, and he blesses them. Yet they were born before Jacob 
came into Egypt, and he had spent seventeen years in that 
country before he died. The same forgetfulness of the fact 
that time never stands still, and that little children grow big, 
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is shown by the writer who makes Joseph still his brothers’ 
anxiety after Jacob’s death by the words: ‘‘ Fear not; I will 
take care of you and yonr little children.”! The remarks 
made on a previous occasion? apply to the whole of the story 
of Joseph. The representation made to us is not that, of a num- 
ber of tribes migrating to Egypt, but that of a family, cou- 
sisting of a father and eleven sons, with their wives and 
children — seventy souls; a family which, leaving the furni- 
ture behind, could move to Egypt in a few wagons sent for 
the purpose by the king.* A childlike and homely represen- 
tation, but one that is quite at variance with history. 

We must touch upon one more detail, and then we will pass 
on to an examination of the country to which Jacob and his 
family had come. The ‘‘ Book of Origins,” the writer of which, 
as we have seen,’ took a great interest in the cave of Mach- 
pelah, tells us at full length here too how Jacob himself was 
buried there. It may be doubted, however, whether this 
statement agrees with the oldest traction about Jacob’s last 
resting-place. For Joseph sends word to the king that his 
father wishes to be laid im the grave that he himself had 
made,® and this cannot refer to the cave of Machpelah, which 
Abraham had bought from the Hethites. Now, between the 
two accounts of the blessing of Ephraim and Manasseh,’ the 
following sentence ® is very oddly inserted: ‘‘ When I came 
from Padan Aram, Rachel died in the land of Canaan, while 
I was still some way from Ephrath ; and I bnried her there.”® 
This verse is out of place, and probably belongs to the ac- 
count of Jacob’s last wishes,’ which, with this addition, would 
run: ‘* Bury me not in Egypt, but take my body hence, and 
lay it in the grave that I have made; for, when I came from 
Padan Aram, Rachel died near Ephrath, and I buried her 
there.” Then Joseph answered: ‘1 will do as you desire.” 
If this conjecture is well founded, then, according to the oldest 
account, Rachel’s grave, south of Bethel,’ was Jacob’s grave 
as well. The writer of the ‘‘ Book of Origins” thought it more 
suitable, in some way, that Jacob shonld be buried at Hebron, 
and accordingly said that he was. 


This story draws our attention to Egypt, for it gives us 
several pieces of information, which are not without interest, 
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about the condition of that country. In the first place, that 
all shepherds and goatherds were an abomination to the 
Egyptians, s¢ that Joseph, the Egyptian, could not eat at 
the same table with the Hebrews, and the sons of Israel had 
to live in a border district. In the next place, that the 
king was the absolute master of the land, and that all its 
inhabitants were his slaves,’ while the fifth part of the har- 
vest fell to his share, except in the case of land belonging 
to the priests. The story gives us an explanution of this state 
of things which, if true, makes the defence of Joseph’s conduct 
a hopeless task. For the king raust have got all the corn by 
which he supported Egypt and ‘‘all the world” for seven 
years, either for nothing or for a very low price, trom his 
subjects. Ought he then to have sold it at so high a price 
in the time of want that all the Egyptians were stripped of 
everything they possessed, and were compelled within two 
years to give themselves up as slaves? This is no more 
right than — possible! 

Let us glance for a moment at the country and the people 
in question. 

In the north-east corner of Africa, bounded on the west 
by the great desert of Sahara, and on the north by the 
Mediterranean Sea, and separated from Arabia on the east 
by the Red Sea and the peninsula of Sinai, lies Egypt, the 
valley of the mighty Nile. This stupendous river, even 
before it has left the highlands of Abyssinia and entered 
Egypt proper, is already more than three thousand feet in 
width. The valley fertihzed by the Nile and wrested, as it 
were, trom the sands of the desert, is on an average about 
eight miles broad. On the west itis protected by a range 
of hills ‘from the all-engulfing sands of the Sahara and the 
terrible blasts of the desert wind, while it is cut off on the 
east also by the range of crags and sand-hills that runs along 
the shore of the Red Sea. 

All Egypt is supported by the Nile. Every year, soon 
after midsummer, when the snow melts on the tops of the 
mountains among which both streams of the Nile (the Blue 
and the White Nile) take their rise, and there is a heavy fall 
of rain, the Lower Nile gradually rises in its bed. Towards 
the end of July it overflows its banks and floods the whole 
valley up to the foot of the bills that enclose it, till by the 
end of September it,stands more than twenty fect above the 
lowest witer-mark. Then the river sinks again as slowly as 
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it has risen, and after covering all the land for four months 
it is once more confined within its banks again. In con- 
sequence of its gradual rise and fall, the water leaves a layer 
of rich mud behind it all over Egypt, and the air is pleas- 
antly tempered during the hottest season of the year by the 
extraordinary increase in the expanse of water. It hardly 
ever rains in Egypt, except in the northern portion, the so- 
called Delta, which is cut up by the numerous branches into 
which the Nile is here divided as it flows through its seven 
mouths into the sea. The nearness of the Mediterranean Sea 
sometimes causes a fall of rain in this district. 

This country was called by its inhabitants ‘‘ Chemi,” that 
is, the black, because of the color of its soil, which stood off 
darkly from the glittering white of the downs and the yellow 
of the plains of sand by which it was surrounded. The name 
‘‘ Egypt” was given to the conntry by the Greeks; and we 
find a corruption of this word in the name of ‘‘ Copts,” given 
to the Christian population of the conntry. 

All the northern coast of Africa, as well as the whole 
valley of the Nile up to the Abyssinian mountains, was 
inhabited by peoples whose complexion, langnage, and cus- 
toms formed a sharp contrast to those of the Negroes who 
possessed the greater part of Afriea. A branch of their 
langnage still survives in that of the Berbers. Chief among 
them all in cultivation and knowledge was the people that 
dwelt on the banks of the lower Nile, and founded one of 
the most ancient of the civilized states of the world. 

Onr knowledge of Egyptian history goes back to a very 
high antiquity, though little more than lists of kings have 
come down to us from the earliest times. More than forty 
centuries before Christ there was a regular state in Egypt, 
and arts and sciences flourished there.’ Indeed the country 
was well caleulated to make its inhabitants thonghtful and 
energetic. For, thongh it was very fruitful, it reqnired 
careful enltivation. The yearly overflowing of the Nile made 
it necessary to take many preeautions for the protection of 
flocks and other possessions from the water; to observe the 
period at which the stream rose and fell; to collect the pro- 
visions required for the support of man and beast for months 
together, while the land was transformed as it were into a 
sea; to build boats and pass a great deal of time on the 
water; and accurately to fix, measure, and mark out the 
boundaries of the fields, to avoid constant disputes about them 
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As the population increased, it gradually became neces- 
sary to find artificial means of bringing the fertilizing water 
to the land that stood too high lor it to reach of itself, to rid 
the marshy districts of their excessive supply, and to pre- 
vent the water in general from running off too soon, so as 
to secure as great « deposit of mud as possible. 

Thus the Egyptians were raised, alike by the advantages 
and disadvantages attached to the nature of their soil, into a 
thoughtful and industrious people. 


Love of freedom, however, was certainly not one of the 
qualities by which they were clistinguished, at any rate in the 
times of which the memory has come down tous. The oldest 
monuments of the Egyptians hear witness to their servile 
disposition. At the head of the nation stood the king, or 
Pharaoh ; for this is a title, and not a proper name, as might 
he supposed from certain passages in the Old Testament.’ 
The meaning of the word is uncertain. It is generally taken 
to mean ‘‘the king,” while some translate it ‘‘ the son of 
Ra” (an Egyptian god), and others ‘‘ the gate.” ‘This last 
explanation is not so out of the way as it sounds. Thus, 
ever since the time of Osman (about 1300 a.p.) the govern- 
ment of the Turkish Empire has been called ‘‘ the Sublime 
Porte,” or simply ‘* the Porte,” that is, the gate. This name 
was first given to the principal gate of the palace, and was 
afterwards transferred to the power which issued its orders 
through this gate. If ‘‘ Pharaoh” is correctly translated the 
gate, the word does not properly apply to the person of the 
monarch, but to the government. It is natural enough, 
however, that the name should have been applied to the 
prince himself. For Egypt was a country whose king could 
say with Louis XIV., the most royal of modern princes: ‘I 
am the state.” On the Egyptian monuments, accordingly, 
we see not only laborers and soldiers, but generals, govern- 
ors, and even priests lying prone upon the ground, bowed 
down to the dust, in the presence of the ruler. In the begin- 
ning of ‘things, so the priests taught, the gods had ruled 
upon the earth, but they had handed over their jurisdiction 
entirely to the kings, who were not only called the sons of 
the gods, but the very gods of the country themselves. They 
bear the names of ‘‘the sun that is given to the world,” 
‘‘the lifegiver,” or ‘‘ the mighty Horns,” while the queen is 
called ‘‘the mighty Isis ;” Horus being the name of an Egyp- 
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tian god, and Isis that of a goddess. On the monuments, 
too, we often find representations of the kings sacrificing to 
their ancestors, and of the gods serving them. One of the 
Egyptian princes (Amenophis III., about 1500 B.c.) went so 
far as to raise a temple for the worship of himself. 

Where royalty was regarded in such a light, the authority 
of the kings must have been unlimited; and a proof that it 
1eally was so may be found in the gigantic works they 
executed ; for they could never have carried them out unless 
they had had free command of the labor of their subjects. 
Hundreds of thousands of laborers had to toil year after 
year not only upon eanals, from which the people at least 
derived some benefit, or temples to the building of which. 
their picty may have contributed, but also upon the magnif- 
icent palaces and the gigantic pyramids, which only served 
to immortalize the names of princes, and furnish them with 
dwellings in their lives and mansoleums after their death. 
Sometimes the laborers perished by thousands from exhaus- 
tion and insufficient food ; but what price was too high to pay 
for the glory of an Egyptian prince? 

It follows naturally from the unlimited character of the 
royal authority that the Pharaoh was really the sole pro- 
prietor of the land; for since he had absolute command of 
the very lives of his subjects, how much more must he have 
had power over their possessions! This was more or less 
characteristic of all eastern countries. But in Egypt the 
rights of the princes with regard to the soil aud its produce 
were more accurately defined than elsewhere, and so attracted 
the attention of the foreigners who visited the country. The 
accounts they give, however, do not agree with one another. 
Our writer tells us, for instance, that all the land belonged 
by law to the king, who let it to his suhjects for the payment 
of one-fifth of the yield, while none but the priests possessed 
land of their own. A certain Greek writer on the other hand 
tells us that the land was divided into three parts, of which 
oue belonged to the king, one to the priests, and one to the 
soldiers. Another says that King Ramses the Great, of whom 
we shall have more to say presently, had the whole couutry 
divided into equal squares and gave one of them to each 
Egyptian. 

Whether the account of the Israelite or that of the first 
Greek writer is the true one, in either case the state of things 
described must have arisen gradually. It is impossible to be- 
lieve that within the space of a few years a free people became 
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a nation of slaves and that their land passed out of the hands 
of the people into those of the king. That the inhabitants 
were suddenly compelled by want to put all their goods and 
their very bodies at the king’s disposal, is just as inconceiv- 
able as that once npon a time a prince divided the country 
into square fields of equal size and gave each of his subjects 
one of them. And yet there must be some reason why the 
king’s rights over the land were so much more accurately 
regulated in Egypt than elsewhere. This reason is not diffi- 
cult to find. The state, that is, the king, could not fail to 
gain great power in Egypt, from the fact that a regular and 
settled government was a pressing necessity there not only on 
extraordinary occasions, but at all times. For as we have 
seen already, the fertility of the soil, the welfare of the country, 
and the peaceable disposition of the citizens towards each 
other, all depended upon the manner in which the overflow- 
ings of the Nile were regulated and the boundaries of the 
fields marked out. It could not be left to the citizens them- 
selves to make provision for all this. The matter must be 
taken in hand by the prince himself, who soon gained enor- 
mous power by this control of the public works. The feeling, 
then, of the pressing necessity of co-operation and unity had 
been stamped upon the Egyptians by their peculiar circum- 
stances from the most ancient times. Thus the two primeval 
kingdoms — that of Memphis in Lower and of Thebes in 
Upper Egypt— were united together as early as the year 
2300 B.c., and the king was consequently called ‘‘ the lord of 
both the countries.” One of these kings, Amenemha III., 
called Moeris by the Greeks, had a lake of enormous dimen- 
sions dug out near Memphis. A canal conducted a supply 
of water from the Nile into this lake, where it conld be col- 
lected and retained when the flood was so high that there was 
danger of marshes being formed. It was allowed to run off 
again when the river did not rise as high as usual, and the 
flood was therefore slight. This artificial sea existed for 
centuries. At last the works were neglected by a careless 
government, and the water inside broke through and formed 
a natural sea near the present Fayum. 

Now the construction and keeping up of such works as 
these, the necessity of testing the condition of the river, and 
opening and closing the sluices at the right time, so as to 
regulate the supply of water in the stream, all this not only 
gave the kings a great deal of power generally, but also gave 
them a special right over the land, the fertility of which was, 
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to a large extent, dependent upon their care. If we take 
the story of Joseph, then, in a typical rather than a literal 
sense, it is perfectly trne. The prince who knew how to lay 
by in time of plenty, so as to have a supply ready for times 
of want, might well be called Saphnat-Paneah, or deliverer of 
the country, and no one in Egypt must ‘‘ raise hand or foot” 
against his will. It was but right that he should deal with 
his subjects just as the general interest required, and that 
they should always have to pay a heavy tribute; for was not 
he who had command of the waters of the Nile the ‘‘ life- 
waker” of the people? 

Actording to our Israelite narrator, the priests of Egypt 
enjoyed many privileges. ‘They were supported by supplies 
sent them directly from the king, so that they had no occa- 
sion to sell their lands. This sonnds simple enough; but the 
real state of things cannot, of course, be so easily described. 
For in Egypt, as in every other ancient country, there was a 
motley mixture of varions religions. ‘The Egyptian gods and 
goddesses were numerous, and their temples, great and small, 
covered the land. Now one god, and now another, rose to 
the highest honor, as the preference of the king or some other 
circumstance dictated ; and with the greater or smaller amount 
of honor that fell to the lot of any deity, the income of the 
priests, of course, rose and fell; but, generally speaking, they 
were not only free from the cares of want, bnt lived in abun- 
dance, and exercised a great deal of power, for the Egyptians 
were a very superstitious people, and nothing is more profit- 
able to a priesthood than this. 

According to the story in Genesis, Joseph is taken into the 
priestly caste ; for the fine linen garment in which he is clothed 
torms the costume of the priests, who were never allowed to 
dress themselves in anything but linen. Moreover, he marries 
the daughter of the priest of On. At the same time the dis- 
tinctive mark of royalty, the golden necklace is hung upon his 
neck, and he is placed in the same rank as the royal princes, 
for he rides in the king’s second chariot, and every one has to 
kneel down before him. These two sets of distinctions go 
very well together, for in Egypt the king was also the high 
priest. Every other Egyptian had to approach the gods 
through a mediator, but the king had not. 


It appears from what has been said already that the write: 
of the legend of Joseph was pretty well acquainted with some 
of the conditions and ideas of Egyptian life; and he shows 
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the same familiarity with them in his remark that shepherds 
and goatherds are an abomination to the Egyptians, that 
Joseph the Egyptian might not eat at the same table with the 
Hebrews, and that the border land of Goshen was assigned to 
them as their dwelling-place. Bnt we shonld be quite mis- 
taken if we were to suppose from his words that the Egyptians 
possessed no sheep or goats, or that the keepers of these ani- 
mals were held in dishonor among them; for this was by no 
means the case. Our knowledge of Egyptian life is princi- 
paliy drawn from the pictures upon the pyramids and the walls 
of palaces and temples; and in these pictures we often find 
flocks of small cattle both at the stall and at pastnre; and, 
indeed, the story of Joseph itself speaks of them.’ Ancient 
historians tell us that the Egyptian shepherds were very clever 
at their trade, and, amongst other accomplishments, showed 
great skill in the treatment of their sick beasts. In some 
districts we even find sheep and goats used for sacrifices. 
The Egyptians, then, did not hold all shepherds and goat- 
herds in abomination, bui they had a rooted aversion to the 
foreign shepherd tribes that hnng npon the north-eastern 
beundary of their country pasturing sheep and goats. Dislike 
of all foreigners was remarkably intense in Egypt, bnt it was 
more especially against these special tribes that the hatred of 
the native population was directed. This hatred was not 
urfounded ; for about the year 2100 B.c. the whole kingdom 
of Memphis fell into the power of certain tribes of Syrian 
shepherds. ‘They had pushed into the country unexpectedly, 
and, after having conqyered it withont mnch difficulty, had 
maintained themselves there for more than four centuries. 
They were called the Hyksos, that is, the shepherd kings. At 
last, about the year 1660 8.c., Upper Egypt rose against 
them, under the leadership of King Amosis, and sueceeded in 
regaining its freedom; but Lower Egypt long remained in 
their power. On the eastern bank of the Nile the Hyksos had 
built themselves a fortified camp, in which they placed their 
possessions in safety, and from which they ruled the Delta. 
At last King Thutmosis undertook the siege of this fortress, 
but he was obliged to consent to a treaty by which the Hyksos, 
with a force of two hundred and forty thousand fighting men, 
went off to Syria. The site of this camp was called Avaris 
[that is, Hebrews (?)], and afterwards Pelnsinm [that is, 
Philistines (?) |. By the year 1580 B.c. Egypt was once more 
free. So, at least, several scholars have read the old monu- 
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ments of Egypt; but much of all this is uncertain, and other 
scholars dispute the justice of this view of the history. It is 
a fact, however, that the land was oppressed for a considerable 
time by tribes of Arab shepherds. 

It was not unnatural that after this the Egyptians should 
fee] the strongest aversion to all foreigners, and especially to 
the shepherd tribes that came from the desert of Arabia. 
The ancestors of the people of Israel were soon to feel this 
hatred to their cost, as we shall presently see. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
RETROSPECT. 


T the end of our First Book we may well panse for a 
moment, for it wonld not be surprising were the picture 
beginning to swim before the eyes of many of my readers, and 
were they somewhat at a loss to give a reasonable acconnt 
of what they have been reading. All these legends that place 
us in such a strange world, and are sometimes at variance 
with each other, and sometimes so marvellonsly woven together 
that it is almost impossible to keep hold of the thread that is 
to lead us out of the labyrinth, —all these legends begin at 
last to get so inextricably confnsed that we find it impossible 
to take a general view of them at all. How utterly different 
the final impression oue retains as a child, when, with no deep 
thought on the matter, and content with any kind of solution 
of the difficulties that arise, one drinks in the stories of the 
first homan generations and of the patriarchs, — delighting in 
them, more because they feed the imagination and work upon 
the feelings than because they are good for the heart or head! 
Let us cast a glance backward then, that, while each of the 
stories still speaks for itself, we may take a general view of 
the whole. 

The first point that excites our attention is the extraordinary 
manner in which the book of Genesis is pnt together! We 
cannot help asking, ‘‘ How could sensible men by any possi- 
bility write such a book?” For what is it that we have 
observed? ‘That this book is made up of portions of at least 
three works. First of all, to begin with the ‘atest, there was 
a ‘* Book of Origins,” from which, however, but few of the 
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stories were borrowed. The first account of the creation and 
Adam’s family register formed a part of it. And it also con- 
tained an account of the deluge and of God’s covenant with 
the rescued persons, followed by a family register from Noah 
down to Abraham. Sut there was not much about the patri- 
archs in it. The migration of Terah to Canaan, the covenant 
of God Almighty (El Shaddai) with Abraham, the institution 
of circumcision, the birth of Isaac, the purchase of the cave of 
Machpelah, a summary of Ishmael’s descendants, the birth of 
Esau and Jacob, a short account of Jacob’s stay with Laban 
and the mention of the separation of Isaac’s two sons, one of 
whom went to Seir while the other stayed in Canaan, a list 
of Esan’s descendants, the migration of Jacob and his family 
to Egypt, the adoption of Ephraim and Manasseh by their 
grandfather, as his own children, and the burial of the lat- 
ter at Hebron, — this is almost all. It is little more than a 
short epitome of the contents of the traditions current during 
the writer’s lifetime, and does but serve as the introduction 
to a rather extensive work ; for, though we have already gone 
through Genesis, we have not taken our leave of the ‘‘ Book 
of Origins” yet. On the contrary, we have still to examine 
its most important sections. Not only are some of the biblical 
accounts of Moses borrowed from this book, but we shall also 
find an elaborate system of Israelite law in it, together with a 
description of the Mosaic religion, according to the writer’s 
idea of it. His review of the fortunes of the generations 
before Moses is a very suitable introduction to the rest, for he 
shows us how preparations for the Mosaic religion were grad- 
ually made ; how God revealed himself to the early generations, 
not as Yahweh, but as ‘‘God” or ‘*God-almighty ;” and 
how certain commandments, such as the abstinence from 
blood and the circumcision, had been given to Israel already, 
before God made his law completely known by Moses. We 
shall return to this subject in our Fourth Book. 

If we remove from the book of Genesis all the stories 
drawn from the ‘‘ Book of Origins,” and leave out of con- 
sideration the alterations introduced by the Redactor (that 
is, the man who made up a single whole out of the older 
works), we have still a collection of legends which were 
written by at least two authors, whose accounts, especially 
in the stories of Jacob and Joseph, are often opposed to 
one another, but yet are so woven together that it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to separate them and read each of them 
straight through by itself. One writer, whose hand we 
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can trace all through the book, from the story of Paradise 
down to Joseph’s death, ascribes Mosaic usages quite freely to 
pre-Mosaic antiquity, whereas another never lets these early 
generations speak of Yahweh or offer sacrifices, but on the 
other hand represents them as raising anointed stones, a 
practice which the patriarchs never followed, according to 
the former writer. There are many reasons for suspecting: 
that this writer, who avoids the name of Yahweh (he is: 
sometimes called the older Elohist, because, like the later 
‘¢ Book of Origins,” he always speaks of Elohim, ‘‘ God”), 
was an Ephraimite, while the other (the Yahwist) lived in 
Judah. We shall meet with both these writers again in our 
Second Book. 

We have now given a slight sketch of the way in which 
Genesis was probably put together. I say ‘‘ probably,” for 
IT have made no attempt, either here or in speaking of the 
separate stories, to conceal the fact that it is very difficult to 
arrive at certainty upon every point. No doubt my readers 
have sometimes become quite perplexed in listening to these 
legends so strangely fused together and worked up into a 
single whole, and now and then the scholars who are trying to 
separate the whole into its parts feel just the same confusion. 
Since the middle of the last century, when a French physician 
published a book to show that Genesis is made up of differ- 
ent fragments, many Biblical scholars have devoted their 
powers to this question, and though great progress has been 
made already, we are not at the end of our labors yet. 

Many of my readers may be ready to cry out at this point, 
‘¢ How could the Redactor of Genesis possibly go to work 
in such an extraordinary manner’ Why did he so often 
retain the very words of the old documents, even when they 
contradicted each other?” No doubt it is strange ;—-so 
strange indeed that we can quite understand the ridicule 
which some people throw upon the idea that the book of 
Genesis was really produced in this manner. And yct 
this opinion is no mere idle theory, but is forced upon 
us by the work itself; for the repetitions and contradic- 
tions it contains cannot be explained in any other way. 
To take a single example, no one who reads the first ehap- 
ters of Genesis in an unprejudiced spirit can fail to see that 
two aceounts of the creation stand over against each other 
there ; and in the sequel too, we have numerous examples, 
from the history of Jacob for instance, that speak unmis- 
takably enough. It certainly does show a want of thought 
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on the part of the Redactor, but his case py no means stands 
alone. We shall notice a similar phenomenon in other books 
of the Old Testament, especially in Exodus, Samuel, and 
Kings. Moreover, the students of other branches of Oriental 
Literature tell us of the same thing. The Arabian historians 
go to work in the same way. ‘There is an old chronicle, for 
instance, called the chronicle of Tabari, which is nothing but a 
collection of traditions, strung together without the least pre- 
tence of criticism, full of repetitions, contradictions, and impos- 
sibilities. Other writers have drawn from this work; that is 
to say they have given us the same narrative but have 
altered a little here and there, removed some of the contradic- 
tions and omitted some of the most hopelessly improbable 
stories; but have also inserted words of a far later date. 
Lastly, one writer, of somewhat higher culture, who has a 
definite plan, and may be compared in this respect to the 
writer of the ‘‘ Book of Origins,” uses only so much of the 
traditionary matter as he requires for his purpose, and makes 
it into a single whole. But in most cases there is a total 
absence of all criticism. 

Where facts speak we must yield to them, even if we can- 
not explain them. However strange it may seem, then, 
we must admit that Genesis, like many other books of the 
Bible, was put together in this extraordinary manner. 


Of the origin and the earliest history of the Israelites, and 
the tribes related to them, we know, in spite of all the stories 
furnished us by the book of Genesis, sadly too little. Before 
Moses, indeed, the Israelites had no history, properly so 
called. All that we know of their fortunes, and of those of 
the people with whom they were brought into contact, comes 
to this : — 

A number of Semitic tribes of Arphaxad began, in primeval 
times, to cross the river Euphrates, and passing onward 
towards the south-west, pushed into the district that lies 
between the Mediterranean Sea, the Euphrates, the Persian 
Gulf, and Egypt. The greater portion of these wandering 
hordes, the Joktanites, passed into Arabia. Here they 
gradually established themselves ; but we have no means of 
knowing whom they found already living there. As to the 
coast of the Mediterranean Sea, west of the Jordan, and the 
district on the east bank of this river, we have, on the other 
hand, reason to believe that it was inhabited about sixteen 
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centuries before Christ by the Rephaites and Anakites in 
Canaan, the Horites in what was afterwards Edom, the 
Zamzumumites in the land of Ammon, and the Emites in 
that of Moab. ‘These tribes long survived, as races of giants, 
in the imagination of the Israelites, even after the conquest 
by Joshua. | 

The Semitic tribes that penetrated in those early ages 
from the other side of the great river into this district by the 
sea-shore fought for life and death, of course, with the wild 
aborigines (earliest population), and the result showed that 
the invaders were the most powerful. They were afterwards 
ealled Canaanites, that is, Zowlanders, and consisted of 
various tribes, such as the Sidonians, the Tyrians, the 
Avvites, and the Amorites. They gradually settled first in 
Sidon and then elsewhere, and not only expelled the ancient 
inhabitants, but before long began to fight for possession 
with one another. For all these tribes did not come at 
the same time; and it was long before the stream of im- 
migration was stayed. ‘There was a constant forward and 
backward movement—a succession of efforts to gain a 
country. Other ‘‘ men from the farther side” (Hebrews) 
followed those that had first arrived; and even of this rear- 
guard, of the continuous migrations of centuries, one section 
was more suecessful than another. ‘' The sons of Lot” 
soon found a dwelling-place cast of the Jordan and the 
Dead Sea; ‘‘ the sons of Esau” established themselves on 
the mountaius between this sea and the Gulf of Elath; 
the Ishmaelites wandered out eastward into the desert; 
others, ‘‘ the sons of Keturah,” penetrated southward and 
took possession of a portion of Arabia; and some turned 
towards Egypt and settled in the district east of the Delta. 
They were not the first of their race with whom the Egyp- 
tians had made acquaintance. ‘They had still a lively rec- 
ollection of all the misery they bad suffered from those 
shepherd tribes of Asia, the Hyksos, and all the difficulty 
they had had in getting rid of them; but however strong 
their aversion was, they were obliged to put up with the 
presence of these shepherds on their border lands. Never 
since the days of Thutmosis, probably, had they been alto- 
gether rid of these hated neighbors, who certainly wandered 
backwards and forwards after their expulsion from Egypt, 
endeavoring to penetrate into Canaan again, or contenting 
themselves with the desert of Arabia, and repeatedly coming 
into collision with other tribes from across the Euphrates. 
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Who knows how many of the forefathers of the Hebrews who 
pastured their flocks in Goshen about 1400 B.c. may have 
belonged to the former oppressors of Egypt? The Hebrews 
themselves, however, had preserved no recollection of anything 
of the kind. This much alone is certain, that the social con- 
dition of the land between the Euphrates and Egypt fourteen 
centuries before Christ was in a veritable chaos. All kinds 
of Semitic tribes clashed together there, and fonght for a 
settled home against each other and the fierce tribes of 
older inhabitants. It was a struggle for life. From some 
of these tribes, then settled in the land of Goshen, the 
people of Israel sprang. 

The history of Israel, then, begins with Moses. Before 
his time there did indeed exist certain uncultivated shepherd- 
tribes, capable, as the result showed, of great things; but it 
was impossible to see what would become of them. Moses, 
by his mighty personality, moulded these rude tribes into 
something higher, and laid the foundations of a national 
existence amongst them, while stamping the impress of his 
own spirit upon their nnion. But ‘‘one sows and another 
reaps.” He who lays the foundations of a national existence 
does not live to see the nation. Not years, but centuries 
must pass away before the national unity was really estab- 
lished, and from the Hebrew shepherds that inhabited the 
land of Goshen fourteen centuries before Christ, a nation 
had been formed with its own special character and its own 
special mission. This only came about in the age of David, 
and his accession to the throne, therefore, is a turning-point 
in the history of Israel. 

In describing this second period we would gladly stand 
entirely upon historical ground, but it is impossible that our 
wish to do so should be fulfilled. We shall still meet with a 
host of legends, and with regard to the fortunes of Moses and 
his contemporaries, for instance, we shall have to content our- 
selves with the knowledge of one or two particulars. But the 
main lines of Israelite history are clear, inany facts are 
estabhshed, and, most important of all, several of the chief 
actors in the history are known to us as individuals. From 
the darkness then we are coming into the twilight. We can 
distinguish several great personalities clearly. And, when 
we look closely, we gradually see a most intensely interesting 
spectacle rising more and more distinctly into view ;— it is 
the birth of a nation! 
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FROM MOSES TO DAVID. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE YOUTH OF MOSES. 
Ex. I. 1-Il. 22. 


T the head of Israel’s history stands the mighty figure of 
Moses. He lived in times when his people were as yet 
in a state of barbarism, and for many centuries afterwards no 
historian appeared amongst them; so it is not surprising that 
we know but little of his life. Legend plays a greater part 
than history in the accounts which we possess of him, and it 
is impossible to give a sketch of his hfe and character which 
we can confidently declare to be true. But Israel never lost 
the memory of tlie man who was considered the spiritna] father 
of his people. A grateful posterity named him—and to a 
large extent with justice — the founder of Israel’s national 
existence and of the worship of Yahweh. As such, then, he 
may claim a place of honor amongst the men whose lives have 
moulded the history of the world. 

The book of Exodus opens with an account of his birth and 
early life, which runs as follows : — 

The youth of Moses fell in evil days, for his people were 
in great distress, on account of the fear with which they were 
regarded by the Egyptian king. Nor-was the monarch's alarm 
without good cause, for after the death of Joseph and his 
generation, the posterity of Jacob multiplied beyond measure, 
so that they filled the land. Now the king under whom Joseph 
had served as viceroy was dead, and his successor, who knew 
nothing of Joseph’s services to Egypt, looked upon this in- 
crease in the number of the Icbrews with great anxiety. So 
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he said to his advisers: ‘‘ See how numerous these tribes have 
grown. Nay, they are more powerful than we are ourselves. 
We must take steps to prevent their increasing still more; or 
else, when war breaks out, they will take the side of our 
enemies, and at last, after turning their arms against us, leave 
the country altogether.” So the Egyptians began systemat- 
ically to oppress the Israelites. All kinds of toil were forced 
upon them. For instance, they were compelled to build two 
fortresses, Pithom and Ramses, in Goshen, the district in 
which most of them lived. A hateful task! For the sole 
object of these fortresses was to keep them down, and to pre- 
veut their kindred tribes of the desert from coming to their 
rescuc. ‘They were compelled to perform other kinds of servile 
work as well, and in some places heavy labor in the fields was 
required of them. Thus the Egyptians oppressed them out 
of fear; but the more they oppressed them the more rapidly 
did they multiply. 

Then the king bethought him of another and more cruel 
plan. He ordered the Hebrew nurses to kill all the mule 
children as soon as they were born. But the nurses — all 
honor to them! God gave them a numerous posterity as a 
reward! may the names of Siphrah and Puah never be for- 
gotten by the sons of Isracl!— the nurses would not lend a 
hand to the king in the execution of this treacherous design, 
so the project of the tyrant came to nothing. 

Next came a still more fearful decree. The Egyptians re- 
ceived orders to slay the children of the Hebrews. The girls. 
they might suffer to live, but the boys must be thrown withont 
pity into the Nile. 

It was in this time of misery that a woman of the tribe 
of Levi—another writer tells us that her name was Joche- 
bed — whose husband belonged to the saine tribe, brought a 
son into the world. She could not bear to think of it being 
killed, it was such a splendid child. It was true she ran 
fearful risks by keeping it concealed, but for three months 
she persevered. Then some way the secret oozed out, and still 
striving to do what could be done towards rescuing her child, 
she wove a basket of papyrus, made it as water-tight as she 
could, laid her little baby in it, and then put it among the 
bulrushes on the banks of the river. Who could tell? God 
had power to save the little one! His sister — she is called 
Miriam elsewhere — was to stand some way off, but to keep 
her eye upon the basket with such a precious treasure in At, 
to see what would become of it. 
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Sle had not been watching long when, behold! the king's 
daughter, with all her train of slaves, came to bathe in the 
Nile. Jt so happened that the basket among the bulrushkes 
caught her eye, and she sent one of her attendants to fetch 
it; and when they opened it they saw the child lying there 
and wailing bitterly. The tender-hearted princess was moved 
with pity, and exclaimed: ‘‘ Surely it must be some Hebrew 
child.” Then Miriam came up and said: ‘‘ Shall I find you 
a Hebrew nurse to suckle it for you?” And when the prin- 
eess showed by her consent that she intended to keep the 
ehild alive, Miriam hastened to her mother with the glorious 
news. We may think how joyfully the mother obeyed the 
summons of the king’s daughter. 

What a strange scene it was! There lay the baby crying 
fcr food, and his mother, yearning all the while to lay him to 
her breast, stood by as if she were a stranger, without daring 
tc betray how mueh better her right to the child was than 
the princess’s! ‘* Will you take this little one with you and 
sickle it? I will pay you if you will,” said the princess. 
How Joehebed longed to ery out to her: ‘‘The gods of my 
people and the gods of your fathers reward you for taking 
pty on this slave-ehild!” But she must restrain herself. 
She agreed to the wages offered, and took her own child 
with her, as if she were an hireing. So Moses was brought 
uj) in the house of his parents during his early years, and 
his first impressions were derived from amongst his own 
prople. 

But when he grew older and could do without the first 
care of a mother, Jochebed had to take him to the king’s 
daughter again. She did it with a bleeding heart. What 
would become of him now! No donbt the princess would 
take good care of him and have him well taught. The great 
Egyptian lady could do everything for him far better than his 
own mother could have done. But there was one great danger. 
Would not the child, with his courtly education, learn to de- 
spise his own people! Would he not become an Egyptian, 
every inch of him! Would not his position make him forget 
his origin? She feared it would be so. 

The princess did not do her good work by halves. When 
the boy was brought to her she ealled him Moses, i.e., the 
drawn, ‘‘ for,” she said, ** I have drawn him out of the water ;” 
and she did not bring him up as a slave, but as if he were her 
own son. So it seemed likely enough that he would forget his 
Hebrew origin, or would feel ashamed whenever it eame iuto 
his mind. 
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But it was ot so. The voice of nature cried aloud within 
him, and he was too noble to deny his kinsmen. In spite of 
his Egyptian education, in spite of the contempt with which 
his countrymen were regarded by those amongst whom he 
lived, in spite of his own high rank, he was still a Hebrew at 
heart. And so he was deeply troubled by the sad condition 
of his own people. His blood would boil in his veins when he 
heard at court how they sported with their lives; how thou- 
sands of them were driven to the most exhausting toil— the 
building of pyramids, palaces, temples, or fortresses ; how the 
news that this or that number of them had again perished from 
heat and weariness, thirst and hunger, was received at court 
with perfect indifference, and only raised a question as to the 
best way of bringing up another batch to take the places of 
those that had perished, without its being necessary to stop the 
work. And he shuddered to think how many of his kins- 
men were banished, for resisting orders, to those stone 
quarries from which death was only a release. 

He could not bear it long. Hardly had he grown up and 
begun to feel his strength, when the places where his kins- 
men were driven to their servile tasks drew him more and 
more irresistibly to them. He saw them panting under their 
burdens; he heard the swish of the driver’s lash as it fell 
upon them ; he mnst stand by and see them fall to the ground 
in exhaustion, disease, and death— others at once taking 
their places only to meet the same fate at last. He heard 
them murmuring over their misery, eursing their oppressons, 
praying for deliverance. “Should he not—? Nay! whit 
could he do? It was utterly -ut of his power to release them ; 
and were he to betray any symptom of all that was going on 
in his heart, it would simply bring him into the utmost danger, 
without doing them the smallest good. Yet, was not he too a 
Hebrew? By birth he was; but Egypt was a second father- 
land, the princess a second mother to him. If he was patient, 
it might be that hereafter, when he had risen to power and 
distinction, he might take up the cause of his people and suc- 
eeed in lightening their yoke. That would be much more 
sensible than to stand by them now. He must wait then. 
He must close his eyes to their misery and his ears to their 
cry. 
But yet he felt himself drawn irresistibly to the scenes of 
the Hebrews’ sufferings — dangerous spots for one in lls pres- 
ent frame of mind. If he was really to be patient he must 
keep far away, or it would be impossible for him in the end 
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to hold himself in check. It was impossible. He is standing 
at a solitary spot, not far from one of the scenes of toil. A 
Hebrew, one of his kinsfolk, sits down there to rest a moment, 
for all his strength is gone. But one of the drivers has spied 
him out. ‘‘ How the lazy rascal is dawdling! This is no time 
for resting. If he breaks down under his burden, it is but a 
small matter, for another can take his place. ‘There is no 
stint of the villains. To your task there!” ‘The lash is raised. 
It falls with a sharp, cruel sound. But it does not bite the 
exhausted slave more fiercely than the tender-hearted man who 
sees it, and has seen the like so often. All his prudence is 
scattered to the winds. His wealth, his honors, his prospects, 
are as nothing to him. He, too, is a Hebrew, and he feels 
the blow as if it had been laid upon himself. <A glance to the 
right — a glance to the left. No one is in sight. His sword 
has leapt from its scabbard; a momentary gleam, and the 
Egyptian falls! No one has seen the deed except the res- 
eved Hebrew, and surely he will not betray his deliverer. 
The corpse of the slaughtered man is hurriedly covered with 
sand. 

A host of thoughts and questions crowded through the brain 
of Moses. If the Hebrews were all at one; if they rose to- 
gether against their oppressors; if each of them did what he 
himself had done; could not they rescue themselves? If 
they would listen to him, and put themselves under his guid- 
apce, might he not succeed in—? His heart beats high 
at the thought. He feels that he is called to some great 
task. 

But a bitter disappointment awaits him. On the following 
day he is once more at the same spot. Again he witnesses 
a sight that grieves him. Two of his fellow-tribesmen are 
quarrelling with each other. At any rate this must not go 
on. Unity alone gives strength. He goes at once to the 
one who is evidently in the wrong, and asks: ‘‘ Why are 
you stniking him?” But what is his dismay on hearing the 
answer: ‘* Well! What business is it of yours? Who 
has made you our judge and leader? Perhaps you mean to 
kill me as you did the Egyptian!” What! Was his deed 
already known? ‘The man he had delivered had told all 
about it, and yet it had not been the signal of revolt to his 
tribesmen. Were they ungrateful, then? Had they no love 
of freedom ? 

Alas! Moses knew little of the heart of aslave. Hereafter 
he was destined to learn only too much of it. 
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He soon discovered that news of his bold deed had reached 
the ears ‘of the king, and that orders had been given for him 
to be seized and put to death; so he took flight at once, and 
passed through the peninsula of Sinai to Midian. The inhab- 
itants of this region were related to the Hebrews, so he hoped 
to find a dwelling-place amongst them. 

Fortune favored him; for as he was sitting by the well of 
the district, the seven daughters of Reuel, the priest of the 
Midianites, came to water their flocks; but just at the same 
moment some of the neighboring shepherds came up to drive 
them away. ‘Then the same chivalrous instinct which had led 
Moses to take the part of his oppressed tribesmen urged him 
to defend these sorely harassed maidens. The selfish shep- 
herds soon saw how bold a champion the priest’s daughters 
had found, and kept their distance, while Moses watered the 
maidens’ flocks. It was not the first time that the girls had 
had to suffer from the violence of the other owners of the well ; 
nay, it was such a common occurrence that Reuel was quite 
surprised to see his daughters back sosoon. When they told 
him all that had taken place, he reproved them for having 
been so inhospitable as not to ask the -Egyptian home, and 
hastened to make up for their neglect. 

With Reuel Moses found no mere resting-place for the day, 
but another home; and when he had married: Zipporah (one 
of Reuel’s daughters) he felt himself united to his new sur- 
roundings by the tenderest ties. 


It is an undoubted fact that the ancestors of the Israelites 
were oppressed by the Egyptians; and it is but natural, 
therefore, that our first inquiries should be: How long did 
this period of oppression last? and, When did it cease? 
We may look for light in two directions, and ask: What did 
the Israelites say about it? and, Have the Egyptians pre- 
served any recollections of it? The answer is not easily 
given. ‘The traditions of the Israelites differ widely from 
each other, and so deserve but little confidence. In one 
place’ we are distinctly informed that the Israelites left 
Egypt four hundred and eighty years before the building 
of Solomon’s Temple ; and elsewhere? that the slavery 
lasted four hundred years, and the whole sojourn in Egypt 
four hundred and thirty years. But then, again, there are 
other accounts, according to which the Israelites returned to 
Canaan as soon as the fourth generation after their settle- 
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ment in Egypt.1 Now fonr hundred and eighty is obviousty 
a round number, and stands for the lifetime of twelve genera- 
tions, each generation being put at forty years, which is 
certainly too high. We have already’ seen that the number 
four hundred and thirty was also obtained artificially. The 
narrative in Exodus implies that the oppression did not last 
long, for it began as soon as the generation of Joseph had 
passed away, anda king who had not known him sat upon 
the throne.’ It was in this king’s reign that Moses was born, 
aud under his successor‘ that the Hebrews left Egypt. More- 
over, it is in itself very unlikely that the slavery lasted long. 
Had it done so, it would have succeeded in its object, and 
completely broken the independent spirit of the Hebrews. 

As to the Egyptian accounts, they are borrowed chiefly 
from the work of an Egyptian priest, called Manetho, who 
compiled a history of his people, from ancient authorities, 
about the year 250 8.c. The work itself is lost, bnt Josephus 
and others give us fragments of it. These extracts tell us 
something of the sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt, and pos- 
sibly, though this is very nneertain, of their departure from 
it. The opinions of: the learned as to the sucecssion of the 
Egyptian kings and the length of their reigns also rest to a 
large extent upon the same authority. 

We have also gained some light from deciphering the inserip 
tions upon pyramids, palaces, obelisks, and temples; though 
it is only in the present century that scholars have taken this 
work in hand. In 1799, on the occasion of Napoleon’s expe- 
dition against Egypt, a stone was discovered at Rosetta, upon 
which there was one inscription written in three languages, — 
the hieroglyphic character, the demotic or popular Egyptian 
character, and the Greek. This discovery laid the foundations 
of the art of deciphering the ancient inscriptions. Silvestre 
de Sacy made some progress, and since his time the two 
Champollions, Lepsius, Rosellini, Bunsen, and Brugsch, 
amongst others, have rendered valuable services upon this 
ficld o: study. But although the hoary past of Egypt is being 
gradually unveiled by the labors of the learned, the task is 
surrounded by many difficulties, and the work proceeds but 
slowly. 

It is no wonder, then, that with regard to the question we 
are now considering we find students of the subject disagreeing, 
and are therefore unable to lay down anything as certain. 


1 Genesis xv. 16; cf. p. 122. Exodus vi. 16-18, 20, &e. 
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But the following conclusion:is constantly gaining a more and 
more unanimous support : — 

When, about 1580 s.c., King Thutmosis IIT. had expelled 
the Hyksos from Egypt,’ the country rapidly rose in prosperity 
and power. As the emancipation had proceeded from Upper 
Egypt, the Pharaohs chose Thebes, instead of Memphis, as 
their seat; and there they built their magnificent tumples and 
palaces. ‘hey turned their weapons successfully against the 
inhabitants of the valley of the Higher Nile, and Amenophis 
III. (about 1500) built a temple to his own godhead there.? 
None of the kings, however, could rival the fame of Sethos 
_and his son Ramses, the former of whom reigned for fifty-one 
*years (1445- 1394), and the latter for sixty-six (1394-1328). 
Chey triumphed in various wars over their enemies, amongst 
others the inhahitants of Mesopotamia, and raised many mon- 
uments of extraordinary magnificence. The number of their 
captives of war was so great that, as a Greek writer assures 
us, they had no need to exact servile labor from a single 
Egyptian. This king, Ramses II. (Miamun, as he is called 
in the inscriptions, or Sesostris, as the Greeks named him), 
was probably the oppressor of the Hebrew tribes who pastured 
their flocks in the land of Goshen. One of the cities which 
the Israelites were compelled to build was accordingly called 
Ramses. This Ramses the Great was succeeded by his son 
Menephthah, who reigned nineteen or twenty years; and it 
was in his reign, between the years 1328 and 13809 that is, 
that the Israelites departed from Egypt. 

Here we may leave the matter for the present to return to 
the story of the youth of Moses, though we shall have to go 
back to the history of Egypt presently. 


‘¢The youth of Moses” is certainly not a correct title for 
this chapter, if it is true that the hero was eighty years old‘ 
when he began to emancipate his people; for, in that case, 
even if we admit the statement of an early Christian writer,® 
that he spent forty years with his father-in-law, still he was 
no longer in his youth when he fled to Midian. But this 
statement as to the age of Moses has a very suspicious look. 
We shall often find forty used as a round number to signify 
a longish period: and the story in Exodus says distinctly,‘ 
** And it came to pass when Moses grew up that he went out 

1 See p. 235. 2 See p. 232. 
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to look upon his brethren, and saw an Egyptian strike one of 
his kinsmen.” 

When we examine the story of the youth of Moses closely, 
we very soon see that it is a legend. Imagine a people so 
powerful as to excite the fear of the Egyptians, and yet only 
having two midwives, who were consequently in a position to 
check the increase of the whole race! It is as inconceivable 
as the order to drown all the male children. It is evident what 
gave occasion to the invention of the story. It was the belief 
that the birth of a great man must be marked by something 
extraordinary. ‘The name Moses, too, which is derived from 
a Hebrew word, signifying ‘‘ to draw,” played an important, 
part in the formation of the story. ‘The writer fell into an 
obvious mistake in making the Egyptian princess, who surely 
did not speak Hebrew, give him this name. Attempts have 
therefore heen made, even in ancient times, to show that the 
name of Moses is derived from two Egyptian words which 
mean ‘‘ water” and ‘‘ to draw ;” but even if this were possible 
it would simply be an accidental coincidence, for it is evidently 
the Hebrew word to which our writer refers in his explanation 
of the name. 

Although he gives us a detailed account of the early days 
of Moses, yet he never tells us the names of his parents. 
They were evidently unknown to tradition. The ‘* Book of 
Origins,” ? however, calls his father Amran), the son of Kohath, 
the son of Levi, and his mother Jochebed, Aimram’s aunt, and 
a daughter of Levi. 

Our legend contrasts favorahly in many respects with the 
florid description of the youth of Moses which Josephus gives 
his readers. It is astonishing to see how much he has to tell 
us about it. The main features of his narrative are as follows: 
The Egyptian king, who made the Hebrews work as slaves 
hecause his own people were lazy and were jealous of the 
prosperity of these strangers, heard a prophecy that about that 
time a child would he born among the Hebrews who would 
humble the power of Egypt, deliver his own people, and be 
celebrated all over the world for his wonderful valor. In order 
to prevent its coming to pass, the king gave orders that all 
the Hebrew boys that were born should be drowned, and for 
fear the babies might he hidden by their parents he ordered 
that Egy)‘tian midwives should attend the Hebrew women. 
Now when Amram’s wife was expecting to become a mother, 
her husband prayed to God for help, and God told him that 
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his child would be the promised deliverer. When the baby 
was born its parents hid it for three months ; but then Amram 
began to be afraid that he might be found out, and that in 
that case both he himself and the ehild would be killed, and 
God’s promise brought to nothing. So he thought it better 
to trust entirely to the promise rather than his own efforts to 
hile the child, for God would doubtless find means of making 
good his word. 

This is a curious exainple of the way in whieh the determi- 
nation to defend anybody’s conduct, at all costs, leads a man 
into every kind of obliquity. What we call the result of 
fear becomes with Josephus the fruit of trust in God! It is 
surely nearer the mark to think it a proof of faith in the child’s 
parents that they did venture to hide him for three months, 
and this is the view taken by a Christian writer of the Apos- 
tolic age.! 

But to return to the story of Josephus. 

The parents of Moses now laid the ehild in a little chest 
made of papyrus, and let it float down the Nile while Miriam, 
their daughter, followed it along the bank to see where 
it would rest. Thus God showed how powerless is all the 
wisdom of man, and that they who selfishly attempt the 
destruction of others (referring, no doubt, to the king), fail 
in their efforts, while those, on the other hand, who rnn into 
danger in obedience to God’s will, are rescued from it, even 
against all hope. For Thermouthis, the king’s only child, 
found the little one, was delighted by its size and beauty, 
and determined to keep it alive. But it was in vain that the 
Egyptian women laid it to their breasts. It would not let 
them feed it. ‘The princess and her attendants were at a loss 
what to do, but Miriam came np and said that the Egyptian 
women were but losing their labor, though perhaps the child 
would let a Hebrew woman feed it. On this Miriam was 
commissioned by the princess to go and find a Hebrew 
woman, and of course she brought her mother. 

Now the Egyptians call water ‘‘ mo,” and one rescued 
‘‘ises,” so that Moses signifies ‘‘ one rescued from the water.” 
The boy grew up most wonderfully, excelling all around him 
both in mind and body. He was so beautiful that when he 
was three years old people stood still in the streets to look at 
him, and so pascaune that they could not take their eyes 
off him. 

Thermouthis, who had no children of her own, adopted 
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him, and presented him to her father, hegging him to name 
him as his successor if she should not have a child herself. 
The king took the child in his arms, to please his danghter. 
pressed him to his bosom, and playfully set the crown upon 
his head. But Moses fiung it to the ground and trampled on 
it. This seemed a bad omen, and just at that moment came 
in the very priest who had prophesied before that a boy would 
be born destined to rescue the Israelites to the cost of the 
Egyptians. He cried ont, ‘‘O king! this is the ehild! Kill 
it on the spot.” But Thermouthis managed to save him, and 
educated him with the greatest care, and Had him taught all 
the sciences. 

When Moses was grown up he rendered the Egyptians an 
important service. The Ethiopians had made an inroad upon 
them, and had penetrated as far as Memphis. ‘The Egyptians_ 
were at their wits’ end, and went to consult their gods, who 
told them to call in the help of the Hebrew, whereupon the 
king requested his daughter to send him Moses. ‘She con- 
sented, after her father had taken an oath to do him no harm, 
and reproachfully asked the priests whether they were not 
ashamed of calling for the help of one against whose life they 
had plotted. Egyptians and Hebrews alike rejoiced, though 
for very different reasons, that Moses had been chosen as 
general; and he did not disappoint their expeetations, bunt 
defeated the Ethiopians, and finally married Tharbis, the 
daughter of their king. 

But when the Egyptians, repaying his service with ingrati- 
tude, endeavored to put him out of the way, he fled to Midian, 
where he was hospitably received by Reuel. 

Some of these particulars about the birth and youth of 
Moses are evidently invented by Josephus himself, while 
others were already current amongst the people in his time. 
In the same way various additions to the Biblical story about 
Moses are to be found in other writers, both Christian and 
Jewish, after the beginning of our era.! 

A comparison of the story in Exodns with this account of 
the events by Josephus is altogether favorable to the former. 
Not only is it delightfully simple, while the other is gandy and 
overloaded, but, singularly enough, while Josephus praises 
Moses extravagantly for his wonderful beauty, valor, and skill 
in walfare, delights to enlarge on his fame and power, and 
mentions the opportunities he enjoyed for gaining knowledge, 
he omits the one really noble feature in the character of Moses 
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as sketched in Exodus. For, according to Josephus, he has 
to flee simply because the king is afraid of him, not at all 
because he has taken the part of his unhappy tribesmen. 
Worldly men place a high value upon all that glitters, npon 
all earthly greatness. With men of a spiritual type, on the 
other hand, the highest privileges of such a nature do not 
weigh against one single deed of virtue. Worldly men, 
therefore delight in speaking of riches, beauty, and honor. 
Spiritual men dwell rather upon traits of moral grandeur. 
Josephus passes over both the courage of the midwives and 
the self-sacrifice of Moses. ‘The writer of Exodus, on the 
other hand, only mentions the beauty of Moses in passing, and 
fixes our attention on his brilliant prospects only in so far as 
this was necessary, to show us how mnch he sacrificed for his 
people’s sake. This proves that he knew the worth of moral 
greatness. 

But are we to praise Moses for that deed of violence? 
Did he not commit a murder when he slew the Egyptian? 
and must we ever speak of such an action with approval? 
This question certainly never entered the head of the 
writer of Exodus. Murder was indeed considered a sin in 
Israel; but a human life was much less highly prized in 
ancient times than is now the case. At a time when it was 
considered the duty of the relative of a murdered man to 
exact vengeance for him with his own hand and slay his 
murderer, no one would dream of condemning a man for 
leaping to the rescue of his own flesh and blood and slaying 
a stranger. Bnt to us, who have learned to value every 
human life so highly, the question does arise: Is the action 
of Moses in all respects worthy of approbation? And we can- 
not but answer: No; a murder is never to be commended ! 
The end never justifies the means! Even if the noblest 
motives urge a man to strike another dead, yet, if his con- 
science be sonnd, he must sooner or later repent. A murder, 
even if no hnman judge can punish us; uay, even though 
half the world should rise up to thank us for it; a murder, 
committed in self-defence or to rescue a neighbor, still con- 
taminates us and makes us unclean in the sight of God. But 
there are circumstances under which the noble impulses of 
the heart can only speak in deeds of violence or even blood- 
shed! The warrior who, burning with love for his father- 
land, strikes down the foe, is stained in the sight of God; 
and, if he has a feeling heart, he shrinks from himself in 
after times when-he thinks of what he has done. Yet he svands 
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far, tar above the coward, caring for nothing but his own 
security, who sneaks away and keeps quiet, leaving his 
fatherland to its fate. In the same way, though we cannot 
commend Moses for the murder he committed, yet the feel- 
ings that inspired him at that moment do deserve the highest 
praise. The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews dwells 
with fine perception upon this point when he says:’ ‘‘ By 
faith Moses, when he was come to years, refused to be called 
a son of Pharaoh’s daughter, choosing rather to suffer afflic- 
tion with the people of God than to enjoy the pleasures of 
sin for a season.” 

Honor to the man who takes the part of the weak — who 
iisks his own interests for those of his neighbor — who ‘‘ en- 
dures as seeing the Invisible!” ? While he loses all earthly 
reward and throws away a crown, he gains a glory greater 
than the treasures of Egypt. 


CuaptTer II. 
MOSES IN MIDIAN. 
Ex. TI. 1-I1V. 28. 


HE place which the Israelite biographers of Moses called 

‘¢ the land of Midian”’ lies, in all probability, south-east 

of Horeb, in the southern portion of the Sinaitic peninsula. 
Greek geographers, who visited these regions in the second 
century before Christ, found, on the shore of the Elanite 
gulf, a grove of palm-trees and a plentiful supply of water, 
valued all the more highly on account of the dryness of the 
country round. ‘Lhe office of priest at the sacred grove was 
filed by a man and woman, who.were clothed in the hides of 
animals, ate the fruit of the palms, and slept in buts built 
upon the trunks of the trees, for fear of beasts of prey. They 
were consecrated to the priesthood for life, and knew by tra- 
dition that their ancestors had filled the same office time out 
of mind. A great feast was celebrated in the grove every 
five years, and on these occasions well-fed camels were sacri- 
ficed to the gods, and the freqnenters of the festival took 
water home with them from the well, believing it to possess 
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healing powers. To this very day there is a harbor in the 
neighborhood called ‘‘ the harbor of the well,” near which may 
still be seen a well and an old funereal monument which 
the Bedouins and sea-men hold in high honor, and to which 
they make all kinds of offerings. Here we imagine Reuel, 
‘‘the priest of Midian,” as he'is always called, to have dwelt. 
The name Reuel, however, only occurs twice. 1 Everywhere 
else that of Jether or Jethro is’ substituted. Perhaps this 
was originally a title signifying ‘‘ chief” or something of the 
kind, and has been taken for a proper name by mistake. 

We are not told by the narrators in Exodus how long 
Moses dwelt in Midian; but they give us a detailed account 
of the close of his sojourn there. Jt runs as follows : — 

Moses used to tend the flocks of his father-in-law Jethro, 
the priest of Midian; and once, when he was pasturing them 
near Horeb, the mountain of God, he witnessed a most 
extraordinary sight. He saw a bramble-bush all in flames, 
but however fiercely the fire burned, the sprays and leaves of 
the bush were not consumed. Sostrange a sight drew Moses 
to the spot, to try to find out how it was that the shrub was 
not destroyed ; but, prepared as he was for something out of 
the common coyrse of events, he was far from thinking of 
any such glorious revelation as he was actually to receive. 
For the fiery glow was nothing less than the token of Yah- 
web’s presence; and when the deity perceived that Moses 
turned aside to the flame, he cried ont to him: ‘* Moses! 
Moses!” Filled with amazement and awe, Moses stood still, 
and, declaring his readiness to receive the message of the 
deity, answered: ‘‘Here am I!” ‘Come not nearer,” was 
the command, ‘‘ and take your sandals from off your feet ; 
for the spot whereon you stand is holy ground.” 

With naked feet, Moses stood still to listen, and veiled his 
face in terror lest he should see the deity with whom he 
spoke. His heart trembled when he heard the words: ‘‘] 
am the god of your forefathers, the god of Abrahain, of Isaac, 
and of Jacob.” He waited in reverential silence for what 
should follow, and Yahweh’s voice was heard again: ‘‘I have 
seen the misery of my people that is in Egypt, and have 
heard its ery beeause it is oppressed. I know how great are 
its sufferings. Therefore I have come down to deliver it from 
the hand of the Egyptians, and to lead it to a good and ample 
land overflowing with milk and honey, the dwelling-place of 
the tribes of Canaan. Come, then, I have chosen you as 
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my messenger to Pharaoh. Go! and deliver my people from 
Egypt.” . 

see couscions of his own weakness, Moses was amazed 
and bewildered by this command, and answered: ‘ Lord! 
who am I that I should have power to do this thing?” But 
the answer came back: ‘I will be with you. When you have 
brought the people out of Egypt you shall worship me upon this 
same mountain. Such is the proof that it is I who send you.” 

Moses now began to familiarize himself with the trust 
that had been laid upon him, and to weigh its difficulties. 
‘¢ When I go to the Israelites,” he said in reply to the deity 
that addressed him, ‘‘ and declare that the god of their 
fathers has sent me to them, then they will say to me, 
‘what is the name of the god who spoke to yon?’” Then 
God answered, ‘‘I am what I am. Tell the Israelites that 
Yahweh, the god of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, has sent 
you to them. By this name I will be addressed to all eter- 
nity. Go, then! call the elders of the people together, and 
tell them that Yahweh, the god of the patriarchs, has looked 
upon them, and upon all they have had to endure in Egypt. 
Promise them that you will deliver them from the oppression 
of Egypt, and lead them to the land of the Canaanites. And 
if they give heed to your words you must go together to 
the king of Egypt, and say to him that Yahweh, the god of 
the Hebrews, has met you, and that you desire to go three 
days’ journey into the desert to make sacrifices to him. I 
know full well,” eontinned Yahweh, ‘‘ that the Egyptian king 
will not freely grant the request, but I shall afflict his land 
with many fearful plagues, which you will see, until he is 
forced to let you go. And then I shall make the Egyptians 
feel kindly towards my people, so as not to let them leave 
the land in poverty; for the Hebrew women mnst ask their 
neighbors for gold and silver eups and vessels, and for pre- 
cious garments, and yon must load your sons and daughters 
with them, and so plunder Egypt.” 

But Moses was not yet silenced. ‘‘Lord!” he said, 
‘¢ what must I do if the Israelites will not believe that Yah- 
weh has revealed himself to me?” This difficulty, like the 
others, was removed by the deity. He eommanded Moses to 
throw down upon the ground the shepherd’s staff which he 
held in his hand, and then he ehanged it into a serpent, 
from which Moses fled in terror, but when he seized it by 
the tail it changed back again into a stick. Then Yahweh 
made him put his hand into his bosom, and when he drew it 
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out it was white as snow with leprosy, and afterwards it was 
restored to health again. If his tribesmen would not believe 
that the god of their fathers had appeared to him, he was to 
convince them by showing them these two wonders. If this 
was not enough, he was to pour some of the Nile watcr upon 
the bank, and it would turn to blood. 

Still Moses had a difficulty. ‘‘ Lord!” he said, ‘‘I have 
not the gift of speech ; I never had it, and I have not received 
it by thy speaking to me.” But this was of no account with 
Yahweh. ‘* Who gave a mouth to man?” he asked the hesi- 
tating shepherd ; ‘‘ who makes mendumbordeaf? whocanses 
them to see or to be blind? Isit not I, Yahweh? Go, then, 
I will be with you, and will teach you what you must say.” 

Moses had now no further difficulty to nrge; but yet he 
shrank from the task—it was so hard. ‘‘ Nay, Lord,” he 
cried, ‘‘ do but send some other!” Then Yahweh answered 
in a voice of anger: ‘* Is not Aaron the Levite thy brother? 
I know that he is eloquent. He will come to meet you and will 
rejoice when he sees you. You must put the words into his 
mouth, and I will help you both, and I will tell you what to do. 
Aaron shall speak to the people for you, and serve as it were for 
your mouthpiece. Go! and take your magic staff with you.” 

Then Moses went to Jethro, and asked him to let him go 
hack to Egypt, to see whether his relatives were still alive. 
When he had received permission he began his jonney. On 
the way, Yahweh said to him: ‘‘ Remember to do all the 
wonders, for which I have given you the power, in the pres- 
ence of Pharaoh. But it will be all in vain, for I shall 
harden his heart, and he will refuse to let the people go. 
Then you must say to him: Thus says Yahweh —‘ Israel is 
my sou, my firstborn. Let my son go, that he may serve 
me. If you refuse to do it, I will slay your eldest son.’ ” 

Meanwhile Yahweh had appeared to Aaron also, and had 
eoinmanded him to go out from Egypt to meet Moses in the 
(lesert. At the mount of God he met him, and joyfully em- 
braced and greeted him. Moses told his brother what Yahweh 
had commanded him, and what wonders he could perform. 
Then they went to Egypt together. 


It cannot be denied that this story is somewhat prolix, 
though, as given above, it has been freed from several repe- 
titions which make the original still more so. It is obvious, 
from many passages in the story, that it has been put together 
from various sources; and this comes out with special clears 
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ness towards the end, where, after Moses has already got 
leave from Jethro to return to Egypt, the following words, 
strangely enough, occur: ‘‘ And Yahweh said to Moses in 
Midian, ‘Go! return to Egypt. For all who sought your 
life are dead.’ Then Moses returned to Egypt, taking his 
wife and his sons with him, upon an ass, with the staff of God 
in hishand.” This is evidently part of a story in which Moses 
is first called to deliver Israel, when he is already in Egypt, 
as we afterwards read. In the early chapters in Exodus, in 
fact, besides the account taken from the ‘‘ Book of Origins,” 
which knows nothing of the abode of Moses in Midian,’ we 
have two other stories agreeing in the main, yet differing from 
each other in special details, which have been completely mixed 
up together. 

In one important point they disagree; for while the one 
calls Yahweh the god of the patriarchs, the other represents 
this name of God as being revealed to Moses on this occasion 
for the first time. We shall speak hereafter of the origin of 
the worship of Yahweh, and at present need only make a few 
remarks as to the pronunciation and signification of the name.” 
At first sight it seems incredible that the Israelites themselves 
should have forgotten how to pronounce the name of their god. 
In reality, however, it is very easily explained. In ancient 
times they only wrote the consonants of their words in inscrip- 
tions andl books, and so expressed the name of God by the 
letters Y H W H. Now every Israelite knew quite well how 
to pronounce these letters; but after the captivity they began 
to entertain a superstitious fear of this holy tame, and to avoid 
pronouncing it, until at last it was strictly forbidden to utter 
it. In reading Holy Scripture therefore they generally snb- 
stitnted Adonai ‘‘ lord,” but sometimes Hlvhim ‘* god,” for 
this name. Now when the Jewish scholars of a later age 
added the vowels to the text of the Bible, for fear the pronun- 
ciation of Hebrew should be gradually lost, they added the 
vowels of these words Adonai or Hlohim to the consonants 
Y H W H, so that Yehowah or Yehowih appears to be written. 
As the first of these forms occurs by far the most frequently, 
the name Jehovah has come into use, — simply through the 
affectation of half-educated students, — though hardly a single 
translation of repute has committed the blunder.*® 

There is no Jewish tradition, therefore, as to the pronuncia- 

1 Exodus i. 1-12, ii. 28-25, vi. 1-24. 2 See p. 18. 
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tion of the proper name of Israel’s god. But at a time when 
the Israelites were still in the habit of pronouncing it, it was 
picked up by certain foreigners, and therefore occnrs in a 
few Phoenician and Greek inscriptions. These inscriptions, 
together with the laws of the Hebrew language, show that 
something like Yahweh must have been the pronunciation of 
the name. 

What is the meaning of the name? The writer of Exodus 
iii. 14, attempts an explanation, and finds the word ‘‘I am” 
in it; but the glimpses we get of the knowledge of languages 
possessed by the old Israelites inspire us with no great confi- 
dence in their derivations ; for, as observed already,! the ex- 
planations of names which occur so frequently in Genesis, for 
example, are almost all wrong, and are evidently invented just 
to suit the sound. So, too, in this case the interpretation is in 
all probability a mistake. It is almost impossible for Yahweh 
to mean ‘‘ I am” or even ‘‘he is,” though the real explanation 
of the name is uncertain. ‘There is a great deal to be sald in 
favor of the translation ‘*‘ He makes to be” or ** The Creator ;” 
and it is much easier to believe that the ancient Israelites ex- 
pressed this idea in the name of their god, rather than the 
philosophical conception ‘* he who is.” The use of such an ex- 
alted name appears especially incongruous in an age when us 
yet the recognition of God’s unity was not even thought of. 

In speaking of the legend of the fall of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah, we noticed? the wonderful inconsistencies in the idea of 
Yahweh which the writer had formed. In some respects he 
was a very exalted being, but in others he stood but little 
ahove mankind. Just the same thing is apparent here, aid 
very naturally, since it is probably the work of the same writer 
that we have before us. On the one hand, Yahweh is a mighty 
god. He makes man deaf and dumb, or he gives him the 
power of speech. He makes him blind, or canses him to see. 
He rules the powers of Nature and can help his servant, so that 
Pharaoh is compelled to let Israel, Yahweh’s eldest son,’ de- 
part. On the other hand, this same Yahweh reveals himself 
in a burning bramble-bush, which is, accordingly, regarded as 
his dwelling-place.* Once, it is true, instead of mentioning 
Yahweh, the writer speaks of his angel,® as if he meant that it 
was not the deity himself, but only one of his messengers, that 
was manifesting himself. But everywhere else Yahweh him- 

1 See p. 57. 2 See p. 137. 


8 Compare Hosea xi. 1. 4 Deuteronomy xxxiii. 16. 
§ Exodus iii. 2. 
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self is introduced as speaking; and Moses, too, veils his face 
so as not to see God. It is easier, however, to forgive the 
writer his narrow conception of Yahweh than the low standard 
of honor which he attributes to him. Here we have another 
proof that the ancient Israelites were not very particular about 
speaking the truth or keeping faith. Yahweh commands Mo- 
ses to ask Pharaoh’s leave for the Hebrews to go three days’ 
journey into the desert to do honor to their god, while his real 
intention is to take them away from Egypt for good. At the 
same time he shows Moses how to plunder the land of bondage ; 
every Hebrew woman is to ask her neighbors to lend her gold, 
silver, and apparel, and Yahweh is to incline the Egyptians to 
treat the request favorably. Actions for which we have no 
names except lying and stealing are here attributed to Yahweh. 
We caunot be surprised, then, that the writer tells us, without 
a word of disapproval, how Moses deceived his father-in-law 
by telling him that his object in wishing to go to Egypt was to 
see whether his relatives were still alive. 


The main purpose of the writer was to show us how Moses 
had been called by Yahweh to deliver Israel from Egypt, 
and the manner in which he earries it out shows that he un- 
derstood what is meant by being called of God, and so had 
something of the spirit of a prophet in him. Let uns distin- 
guish clearly between the form and the substance of his story, 
that we may be able to attach its true value to what he tells 
us. The form—a long conversation between Yahweh and 
Moses —- seems strange to ns; but it appears that the prophets 
and their pious contemporaries found nothing extraordinary, or, 
at least, uothing impossible, in it. It need hardly be said that 
good men in ancient times never really held such conversations, 
any more than we do so now; but when they looked back upon 
their inward experienee, the conflict between their carnal and 
their spiritual nature, or, in other words, between flesh and 
blood on the one hand and God’s voice in their heart on the 
other, took this form, almost without their knowing it. Thus, 
where we should speak of sympathy and the sense of duty urg- 
ing us to action, and of fear of men and slothfulness of spirit 
drawing us baek from it, or of the vacillation caused by inward 
conflicts, an Israelite prophet would speak of a eonversation 
between God on the one hand and the nian who was chosen to 
fulfil some task of God on the other. 

Let us endeavor, then, to realize the writer's thoughts 
about Moses in Midian, 
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An exile, fleeing for his life, he had found in the desert 
more than a place of refuge and security ; he had found an- 
other home. Wife and ehildren held him fast to Reuel’s 
eountry. An oeeupation after his own heart, the honored 
and ancestral task of pasturing sheep, was open to him. 
Why then should he east another thought towards that land of 
Egypt where his tribesmen were suffering, it is true, but only 
by their own fault, and where his brave deed had waked no 
echo? They were slaves indeed, but did they not deserve 
their fate? And yet his heart would burn within him when 
he thought of them. Were they to be left there for ever to 
groan beneath the yoke, until they sank exhausted by their 
toil? It could not, it should not be! But yet what a hope- 
less task to attempt their deliverance? In the first place the 
people themselves would have to be roused from their leth- 
argy, the thirst for freedom wakened within them, courage to 
risk a rebellion stirred in their hearts, a host of difficulties 
overcome. And then the struggle with the ruler of Egypt 
would begin, for most certainly he would not let his slaves 
eseape if he could help it. Who was there that conld do all 
this? Who was appointed to undertake the task? ‘‘ You 
yourself,” said a voice within. But he dvew back from the 
task in fear. He? No. It was utterly beyond his power. — 
But it was vain to excuse hinself. The impulse that urged him 
on was too mighty for him, and all his diffieulties were borne 
down by it at last. He pereeived more and more clearly that 
it was a god who urged him on. Who was this god? How 
eonld he doubt that it was the god of his fathers, mightier 
than allothers, Yahweh! In his name he would call upon the 
Tlebrews to rise. He could bow the heads of the Egyptian 
gods. If the Ilebrews would put their trust in Yahweh, then 
he both would and could deliver them out of the hand of 
Pharaoh. 

Horeb was a holy mountain, where the gods appeared to 
wen. Upon this sacred spot, this place of revelations, the 
last struggle took place in the mind of Moses. ‘‘ Go,” said 
the voiee of God, ‘‘ release Israel!” ‘‘ What is thy name, 
O Lord of this mountain?” ‘'My name is Yahweh. To 
me you shall offer worship here when you haye reserved your 
people, and are on the way to the fertile Canaan.” But will 
the Israelites be ready to hear me? Will not their spirit be 
erushed by oppression? — Yahweh will reveal his might to 
them. He ean do wondrous things. —Am I the right man 
after all? Ihave no eloquence! —I must de it! Help will 
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come to me. Aaron willstand by me. —I dare not. — Yahweh 
will help me and teach me. I must. To work, then! 

Resolved to undertake the giant task, Moses returned to 
his home. But none must know what was going on in his 
heart, and what far-spreading plans had come to maturity 
within him. For if they knew, would not those dear to him 
keep him back, or, at least, make the struggle harder for him ? 
He had fought with himseli’, but he evaded the conflict with 
his friends. ‘* Let me go to Egypt,” he said to his father- 
in-law ; ‘‘ I long to know whether my relatives are still alive.” 
Reuel let him go, never dreaming what dangerous schemes 
his son-in-law had framed. 

On his journey the old difficulties came into his mind afresh. 
Pharaoh will oppose him, that at least is certain. So be it. 
He fears him not. But will he really succeed? will he deliver 
Israel? How! Will not Yahwel’s might be too great for 
Pharaoh? Yes! He will compel hii to give way. Force will 
be met by force. Courage, then! Yahweh is the strongest ! 

When he met his brother at IIoreb, he told him his plans, 
and inspired him with courage to undertake the work. His 
duubts were vanquished. Full of faith Moses began his work. 


Reader! do you know the meaning of this calling and this 
strife? If not, God grant that you may soon learn it! There 
are many men who never understand it. Sorrow is in the 
world, but they feel no impulse to relieve it. Sin spreads 
havoc round them, but they are fired hy no indignation. 
Their life is altogether worldly, spiritually they are insensate 
and dead! But if yon truly know and honor God, there is a 
work set apart for you individually — a work in delivering the 
wretched, in fighting against every kind of misery —a work 
in which yon must defy the wicked world fearlessly as Moses 
faced Pharaoh. You will not be left in ignorance as to what 
this work may be. 

When such a noble task invites you, and yet seems too 
hard for you, because of all the sacrifices it demands, you hesi- 
tate, and flesh and blood cry out against it, and you say, ‘‘ I 
cannot, I dare not.” 

Alas! too often, when noble thoughts well up in a heart 
that is warm towards man and warm towards God, this ‘‘daie 
not” is the end. 

_ Blessed are we if the good impulse is stronger within us 
than fear or sloth, so that the voice of God, ‘‘ Thou must, ” is 
victorious in the mental strife ! 
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CuHapter III. 
YAHWEH COMPELS PHARAOH TO LET ISRAEL GO. 
Ex. 1V. 29-XI. 10. 


FTER the necessary consultations —so says one of the 
oldest writers — the two noble brothers, whom Yahweh 
had chosen for the great work, went on their way from Horeb 
to Egypt. When they had reached their destination they 
called all the elders of. the sons of Israel together, and in 
their presence performed the wonders which Yahweh had 
given them power to do. The staff became a serpent, and 
then turned back into a staff again ; and Moses’ hand became 
leprous, and then recovered its healthy hue. How could the 
people withhold their faith from men who gave such clear 
proofs that Yahweh had seen the misery of his people and 
had come to visit them! All that were present bowed down 
in reverence. The leaders could reckon on their support. 

And now the perilous task was begun! Moses and Aaron 
went to the king to make the demand upon which so much 
depended. ‘* Yahweh,” they said, ‘‘ the god of Israel, sends 
you this message: ‘ Let my people go, that they may hold a 
festival in my honor in the desert!’” These bold words 
caused the prince no little amazement and indignation. 

‘¢ Who is Yahweh, that I should obey his command?” said 
he. ‘*I know not such a god; and I will never let Israel 
go.” Undaunted by this rough refusal, the valiant brothers 
answered: *‘ Yahweh is the god of the Hebrews. He has 
appeared to us. Let us go three days’ journey into the 
desert, then, and worship him there. Ifwe do not, some 
plague of sickness or of war may befall us.” But Egypt’s 
ruer would not listen to them any longer, and exclaimed . 
‘“See how you make the people hate their tasks! Begone. 
Set to work again, instead of making your people idle.” 

So the first step which Moses and Aaron had taken on 
‘behalf of their people had not brought them any nearer to 
the end they so fervently desired. Nay, they even seemed 
to be further from it than ever; for, in a burst of passion, 
Pharaoh commanded the overseers of the Hebrews to give up 
providing the straw that the laborers had to mix with the 
clay in making bricks, and yet to require the same amount 
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of work from them as before. ‘‘They are lazy,” he said, 
‘¢ they have too much time on their hands, and so they cry 
out, ‘Let us hold a religious festival!’ They must have 
more work given them, and then they will have enough to 
do without listening to nonsense of this kind.” 

The unhappy Hebrews, so sorely oppressed already, now 
learned that still heavier services were required of them. 
With bitter complaints, but urged on by fear of pnnish- 
ment, they spread all over Egypt in search of stubble, 
to serve instead of straw in the manufacture of the bricks. 
Meanwhile they were to make the same number of bricks as 
before. It could notbedone. Their oppressors had demanded 
impossibilities of them. The first to suffer were the Hebrew 
overseers that the Egyptian drivers had set over their tribes- 
men, and made responsible for the work of those under them. 
It was not long before they felt the lash of their masters. 
Still they hoped that this iniquitous conduct was not approved 
of by the king, and so they appealed to him. But he dis- 
missed them in bitter scorn. ‘‘ Youare a pack of sluggards,” 
said the prince. ‘‘ That’s all that your ‘ sacrifices to Yahweh’ 
mean. Work! Isay, work! You shall have no straw given 
you, and you must bring up the full number of bricks.” In 
bitterness of soul the Hebrew overseers left the palace. They 
were to go to their tribesmen and tell them that the cruel 
decree was irrevocable! At the entrance they found Moses 
and Aaron waiting to hear whether the statement of their 
grievances had been favorably received. Need we wonder 
that they looked upon the two brothers with no friendly 
eyes — that they spoke hard words to them, and reproached 
them with having cansed the increase of their burdens? No; 
we need not be surprised, for people are generally inclined to 
consider the results of any efforts made to help them rather 
than the good intentions with which they are made; we need 
not be surprised, for when people are angry, or in trouble, or 
at a loss what to do, they are glad enough to have some one 
upon whom to vent their ill-temper. But, however easy to 
understand, their conduct was not right; and it was very 
hard for Moses to bear. 

What a tumult there must have been in his heart! Were’ 
not the reproaches which these poor creatures launched 
against him, iu their bitter disappointment, but too well jus- 
tified? What good had all his agitation done them? None 
at all. Their yoke was even heavier than before. In doubt 
and sadness Moses turned to his god. ‘* Yahweh,” said he, 
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‘‘what wilt thou do! Why is this people so tortured? Why 
have I been sent here? Ever since I went to Pharaoh, to 
speak to him in thy name, he has persecuted this people, 
and thou hast not delivered them.” And Yahweh answered 
his complaint: ‘‘ Now you shall see what I will do to Pha- 
raoh; for he shall let the people depart with a high hand. 
Ay! he shall chase them ont of his country. Go, to-morrow, 
early, to the king, as he comes ont to examine the water-level 
in the river. Stand over against him on the bank of the 
stream, with your magic staff in your hand, and denounce 
my judgments upon him.” 

Obedient to the divine command, Moses appeared before 
the king, and said to him; ‘*O prince! Yahweh, the god of 
the Hebrews, sent me to you before to command you to set 
his people free, that they might serve him in the desert. But 
you have persisted in your disobedience. Now Yahweh tells 
you by my mouth that you shall behold his might; for as 
soon as I strike the water of the Nile with this staff it will 
turn into blood.” No sooner said than done. He strnck the 
water with his staff, and, to the amazement of all beholders, 
it was turned into blood, so that it became undrinkable and 
the fish died in it. But the tyrant did not trouble himself 
about it in the least. 

In seven days Moses was again commanded by Yahweh 
to punish the king for his obstinacy. A wave of the magic 
staff, and the land swarmed with frogs, until the very beds 
and baking tronghs were polluted by them. The king was 
fairly frightened at Jast, and promised to give the people 
leave to hold the festival they desired, if only Moses would 
pray Yahweh to make this plague cease. Moses agreed, and 
allowed Pharaoh himself to fix the time at which the prayer 
should be offered; and, to make it quite clear that the plague 
was sent by Yahweh, the frogs were to disappear from the 
laid at the time appointed, and only to remain in the Nile. 
‘‘Do it to-morrow!” said the terrified prince. On the fol- 
lowing day, when Moses called upon Yahweh, the creatures 
suddenly died by thousands, and the country was soon rid of 
them, except that an nnbearable stench rose from the rotting 
bodies of the frogs that lay about in heaps everywhere. But 
as soon as the rod was taken from his back, Pharaoh forgot 
the flogging and broke his word, as, indeed, Yahweh had 
foretold would be the case. 

Then followed another plague, of which the king was 
again forewarned. Innumerable hosts of flies annoyed the 
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Egyptians to such a degree that Pharaoh sent for Moses 
and Aaron once more. ‘‘ Celebrate your festival here in this 
country,” he said to them. ‘‘ Impossible!” was the reply ; 
‘our religious usages are so utterly opposed to those of the 
Egyptians that they would stone us if they witnessed them. 
No; we must go three days’ journey into the wildernesy, as 
Yahweh has commanded us.” ‘‘So be it, then,” said the 
king, assenting to their request; ‘‘ but you must not go too 
far. Now pray for me.” Moses promised to do so, after 
giving the king a sharp warning that he had better not break 
his word again. At his prayer the plague ceased. Bunt 
Pharaoh became obstinate once more. 

This time Yahweh had shown clearly enough why he had 
sent the calamity ; for the land of Goshen, where the Israel- 
ites dwelt, had been spared its visitation. This was again 
the case when he made Pharaoh feel his wrath afresh, by 
eausing all the eattle of the Egyptians — oxen, horses, sheep, 
camels, and asses — to die of the pest on a certain day men- 
tioned beforehand, whereas the Israelites did not lose a single 
head of cattle. ‘The king saw all this well enough, but still 
he remained obstinate. 

No better result attended a further visitation, by which, 
however, Pharaoh might well have been convinced that it was 
no other than Yahweh who was ehastising him. For he had 
foretold it to him, and at the same time had expressly 
deelared that he had .power altogether to destroy both him 
and his people by the pestilence, but that he allowed them 
to exist in order that his might should be revealed.1. When 
Moses waved his magic rod at the eommand of Yahweh, the 
whole land of Egypt, with the exception of Goshen, was 
visited by such fearful lightning, such terrible thunder, and 
such an all-destroying storm of hail, that every living crea- 
ture out of doors was killed, and all the fruit trees and the 
crops that were above the ground destroyed. Several of 
Pharaoh’s courtiers, who feared Yahweh, had secured their 
cattle and their slaves under shelter when they heard the 
eatastrophe foretold, but the rest lost every thing. Once more 
Pharaoh entreated Moses to pray for him, but as soon as the 
frightful storm abated, he became obstinate again. 

Moses and Aaron foretold a plague of locusts next, and 
then his advisers urged the king to let Israel go. So he sent 
for the agents of Yahweh’s will, and asked them whom they 
intended to take with them to the festival. ‘‘ All!” they re- 


1 Exodus ix. 15, after an amended version. 
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plied ; ‘‘ old and young, men and women, even the very cattle 
must go with us!” ‘* Then,” returned the prince in inock- 
ery, ‘‘may Yahweh bless you if I let you go! You mean 
mischief. If you want to hold a festival, your full-grown men 
may go, but no others.” Having thus announced his deci- 
siou, Pharaoh drove thein from his presence; but full soon 
did he send for them again, for hardly had Moses stretched 
his staff over Egypt before an east wind had risen and filled 
the country with unheard-of swarms of locusts, that devoured 
everything that the hail had spared, till the land becamo 
utterly naked. ‘‘ Pray for me!” cried the humbled prince ; 
‘‘T have sinned against Yahweh and against you.” But as 
soon as Moses had complied with his request, and a west 
wind had carried ail the locusts into the Red Sea, Yahweh 
hardened the king’s heart, and all went on as before. 

For three days Egypt — Goshen again excepted — was 
covered with a darkness so thick that people could not so 
much as see each other, and dare not leave their beds. This 
brought the oppressor of the Israelites so far to his senses 
that he proposed letting them all go if only they would leave 
their cattle. But even this proposal was rejected by Moses, 
on the ground that they must take animals for sacrifice with 
them, and that’ it was impossible to tell beforehand which 
beasts their god might desire as offerings. But Pharaoh 
refused to let Israel go upon any other conditions, and he 
drove Moses out from his presence, threatening that if ever 
he came back again he should be pnt to death. ‘‘So be it,” 
sail Moses, ‘‘I shall not see you again; for this very night 
Yahweh will go through Egypt, and at midnight he will slay 
all your firstborn, from the heir to your throne down to the 
son of the humblest slave-girl, and the firstborn of the cattle 
too. ‘Then shall there rise a wail from Egypt such as was 
never heard before and shall never be heard again. Mean- 
while not a hair on the head of an Israelite shall be touched, 
that it may be clearly known that Israel and Egypt are not 
alike to Yahweh. And after that, these your ministers of 
state shall come and bow down before me and implore us to 
depart. Then we shall go.” With these wratlhfnul words 
upon his lips, Moses left the palace. 

What he foretold took place. But we shall speak of it in 
the following chapter. 


Before examining more closely the portion of the legend 
of the plagnes of Egypt with which we have so far been deal- 
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ing, we must place another version by its side. Readers 
who are familiar with the Biblical narratives will have missed 
certain traits in the account given above. Two of the well- 
known ‘ten plagues,” for instance, are wanting. It is easy 
to guess the reason. Here, too, we have different accounts 
of what took place in Egypt — accounts which agree in some 
respects, but differ in others, and have been worked into a 
single whole by the compiler. Here, too, the three writers, 
whose hands are constantly detected in the narratives already 
discussed, may be traced, though we cannot say that the 
work of each has been preserved complete. ‘The story we 
have just told is by the Elohist,! who gave us the detailed 
account of the calling of Moses at Horeb. Now let us take 
the version of the writer who made Moses leave Midian on 
being told by Yahweh that his persecutors were dead.’ His 
story is as follows®:— 

When Moses had reached Egypt, he was commanded by 
Yahweh to go into Pharaoh’s presence, and ask him to let 
the Israelites go. Moses objected that he was slow of speech. 
But Yahweh set aside his difficulty by saying: ‘‘ See, I make 
you as a god with regard to Pharaoh ; you have only to or- 
der, to demand, to punish, to promise. Aaron, your brother, 
shall be as it were your prophet, and shall bear your mes- 
sages and carry out your decisions. Let him hegin hy com- 
manding Pharaoh to let the people go free. But I shall 
harden the king’s heart, and reveal my might in Egypt by 
many signs and wonders, that the Egyptians may know that 
I, Yahweh, stretch out my hand over Egypt and bear Israel 
out of their midst.” ‘Then Moses and Aaron did according 
to the divine command. 

Before the time when they were to go before Pharaoh, 
Yahweh spoke to them once more: ‘‘ If,” said he, ‘‘ the king 
should ask you to show him a sign, then do you, Moses, com- 
mand your brother to fling down his staff, and change it into 
a serpent.” So when they were in the royal presence, Moses 
turned Aaron’s staff into a serpent in the sight of the king 
and his servants. But Pharaoh, nothing daunted, sent for 
his magicians, and they performed the same miracle by means 
of their charms. So Pharaoh, even when Aaron’s serpent ate 
up all the others, remained obstinate, and would not let 
Israel go free. 

Then, at Yahweh’s command, Moses told Aaron to stretch 
his wendrous staff over all the waters of Egypt, and when he 


1 See p. 238. 2 See p 258. 8 Exodus vi. 28 ff. 
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did so all the water was turned into blood. But the Egyptian 
sorcerers did the same. So the king remained obstinate. 

Yet again Aaron waved the magic staff over all the streams 
and wells of Egypt, and at once they teemed with frogs. But 
the magicians were not yet driven off the field. ‘Chey could 
do this too. 

It was in vain, however, that they tried to imitate the fourth 
miracle that Aaron wrought with his staff, in changing all the 
dust into vermin. Man and beast were covered with them, 
and the magicians themselves said to the king: ‘‘ Chis 3 
God’s doing!” But Pharaoh was still obstinate. 

The impotence of the Egyptian sorcerers was still more 
completely exposed when Moses and Aaron, in the king’s 
presence, took up a few handfuls of ashes from a furnace and 
threw them into the air. ‘These ashes produced a fearful 
eruption upon man and beast; and the magicians were not 
only unable to produce the same effect on others, but became 
its victims themselves. Still Yahweh hardened Pharaoh’s 
heart, as be had said be would. 

But the end was now close at hand. ‘* Yet one more blow 
will I bring upon Pharaoh and upon Egypt,” said Yahweh to 
Moses, ‘‘ and then they will drive you out in hot haste. Now 
tell the Israelites to borrow gold, and silver, and costly 
apparel.” They did so, and Yahweh made the Egyptians feel. 
kindly towards the Israelites, while Moses, in particular, be- 
came very famous both at court and among the people. 

There is still a third account taken from the ‘‘ Book of 
Origins,” interwoven with these two. But we shall deal with 
it in Chapter IV. We will now proceed to the comparison of 
the two stories we have given. 

The maiu course of events is the same in both. It is of 
no great importance that eight plagues are enumerated in the. 
first account, in addition to the miraculous conversion of the 
staff into a serpent and the momentary leprosy of Moses’ 
hand, which were intended to ensure the faith of ‘the Israel- 
ites ; whereas the second mentions but five miracles, including 
the transformation of the staff. It is certainly not accidental 
that in the second narrative Aaron comes more to the front, 
and that it is his staff by which the wonders are performed ; 
whereas, in the other, it is Moses himself who waves the 
magic rod, and offers prayers for the king. But even this is 
not the most characteristic difference. 

There are two other points, however, which specially de- 
serve our attention. They refer to the conduct of Moses, 
aud to the meaning of the miracles. 
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The first story does not make any attempt to represent 
Moses, the messenger of Yahweli, as more noble or true to 
his word than the impious Pharaoh. It is simply a contest in 
which Moses, by his cunning and audacity in adhering to his 
pretence of only desiring leave to celebrate a religious festival, 
succeeds in outwitting Pharaoh ; and the victory of Yahweh is 
not one in which truth triumphs over falschood, but one in 
which the strongest and most cunning succeeds in getting his 
own war. 

In the second story, on the other hand, Moses plays his 
game above-hoard from the first, and demands the complete 
liberation of his people. But although the second writer is 
better than the first in this respect, they both of them tell 
us, withont a word of condemnation, how the Israelites at 
Yahweh’s command took advantage of the bewildered state of 
the Egyptians, and the haste with which they were leaving the 
land, to borrow the goods of the native population, without the 
smallest intention of ever returning them. Both of them tell 
us, too, that Yahweh himself hardened Pharaoh’s heart on 
purpose to have an opportunity of displaying his great power. 
Really, in a moral sense, the Yahweh of one writer is no more 
holy than that of the other. 

In the second place, we must observe that the signification 
of the miracles by which Pharaoh is compelled to let Israel go, 
is very different in the two narratives. In the first, they are 
especially intended as punishments. Stress is laid upon the 
fearful nature of all that Moses foretells and does in Yahweh’s 
name. The disasters by which Egypt is aftlicted are even 
colored so highly as to betray the writer into occasional 
contradictions. For example, he makes all the cattle of the 
Egyptians «lie of the murrain ; but they re-appear, to be killed 
by the hail; yet again, when the last plague comes Yahweh 
slays the firstborn of the beasts as well as of man. ‘These 
disasters are intended, according to the first narrative, to 
move Pharoah’s heart and bring him to repentance. Their 
object is the same, according to the second, but they are to 
accomplish it in quite a different way; namely, by convincing 
the king that Yahweh is so mighty that all attempts at resist- 
ance are idle. In his account, therefore, the miracle of the 
staff is classed with the plagues, and the Egyptian sorcerers 
enter the lists against Yahweh’s messengers. ‘There is a gen- 
uine trial of strength between them. The Egyptians succeed 
in performing the first wonders, thongh even here Yahweh shows 
his mastery by enabling Aaron’s serpent to eat up the others. 
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Gradually the Egyptians are driven off the field. First, they 
themselves exclaim that it is God’s work they behold. ‘Then 
they become victims of the plagne. At last they disappear 
from the scene altogether. Thus whilst the first writer repre- 
sents Yaliweh as determined to make his power /fe/t, it is the 
object of the second — though even he makes the miracles more 
and more painful in their effects — simply to prove that Yahwen 
is the god of gods. .‘‘ The god of gods,” I have said, rather 
than ‘* the only god.” For, observe, the writer by no means 
intends to represent these Egyptian sorcerers as impostors. 
Had it been so, he would utterly have failed in his object. No, 
they really were able to turn sticks into serpents, and water 
into blood, and to produce frogs; but Moses and Aaron were 
still more powerful, and the god of the Israelites, therefore, 
was stronger than the gods of the Egyptians. 

We have spoken already of the superstitious idea that dis- 
asters reveal God’s displeasure, and of the bad effect upon 
piety and morality which such a belief exerts,’ and need not, 
therefore, dwell upon it here. Nor is it neeessary to consider 
in detail how far these narratives remind us of natural phenom- 
ena which actually take place in Egypt. The writers appear 
to have been well acquainted with the country, and to have 
been aware that at certain seasons the water of the Nile has a 
blood-red appearance — that an alarming inerease of frogs is 
not unfrequent — that the country is sometimes visited by a 
murrain among the cattle or a plague of locusts — and that a 
species of stinging fly and a painful skin disease, from time to 
time, afflict both man and beast. But all this does not take 
away the miraenlous character of their stories. The very be- 
lief that these disasters succeeded each other at the command 
of Moses, and with the express object on the part of Yahweh 
of humiliating Pharaoh, is a mistake from which true piety can 
only suffer. 

We must still dwell for a moment on the representations of 
the second story, which speaks of the conflict with the magi- 
cians, for it calls our attention to the belief in magic. Ix an- 
cient times this belief was universal, and indeed it still exists, 
closely connected with the belief in soothsaying or fortune- 
telling, in the minds of uneducated people. People used to 
think that there were men and women who, by uttering cer-. 
tain forms of words, or by some other secret art, had power to 
influence the weather, for example, or the crops, or the health 
and life of man and beast; in a word, could do things which 
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surpassed the power of other men and could not he brought 
about by natural means. Certain men, in all ages, have really 
believed themselves to be magicians, while great numbers 
have simply taken advantage of the ignorance of those about 
them to make themselves pass for such. This belief is by no 
means confined to ancient times or uneducated people. Among 
Christians it even held its ground long after the Reformation of 
the sixteenth century, especially in the form of that belief in 
witches that has cost thousands upon thousands of lives. 

Amongst the Israelites the magicians were known by very 
different names, the meaning of which is often uncertain, for 
they remained in use long after their origin was forgotten. 
From those names which we can explain, and from the ac- 
counts of magicians which we meet in the Israelite literature, 
we see that they were looked upon as men who muttered 
magic formule, charmed serpents, ‘‘ excited-the dragon” (7. e., 
stirred up the constellation of that name to eat the suu or the 
moon), made a day unlucky by their imprecations,’ and called 
the dead from the world below. 

In ancient times magic was an object not only of fear, but 
also of reverence. A true messenger of Yahweh must show 
his credentials, so to speak, in the miracles which he per- 
formed, and tradition has chosen the character of a wonder- 
worker under which to glorify many a prophet. But while 
belief in the possibility of magic continued to exist, while, in- 
deed, no one thought of disputing it, the thing itself fell into 
bad repute. People gradually discovered that they had beeu 
deceived in some of these wonder-workers. For even the wor- 
shippers of other gods than Israel’s were sometimes able to do 
most marvellous things, and even to perform genuine miracles 
of which they had given due notice. Sometimes Yahweh put 
the love of his worshippers to the proof, by allowing an up- 
holder of idolatry to perform a well authenticated miracle. 
Such a deed, then, could not in itself prove the truth of his 
preaching.? By degrees magic came to be pronounced a 
heathenish practice ; the zealots of Yahweh opposed it with 
all their might, and every one who practised it was threatened 
by religious reformers and lawgivers with death.’ So the 
proof by miracle, which comes out so prominently in our story, 
was at last altogether rejected. But the great masses of the 
people still clung to it. 


1 Job iii. 8, after an amended version. 2 Deuteronomy xiii. 1. 
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Many centuries after Christ, magic was still considered 
possible. But the Reformation of the sixteenth century gave 
a heavy blow to the superstition by denying the truth of a 
number of miraculous stories, especially those in which the 
saints of the Roman Catholic Church played a part. The 
belief in magic still survived, however; but just as ancient 
Israel held it to be heathenish, so the Protestants declared 
it to be the work of the Devil, who taught men the black art. 
Our increased knowledge of Nature has gradually undermined 
the belief in the possibility of miracles, and the time is not 
far distant when in the mind of every man, of any culture, 
all accounts of miracles will be banished together to their 
proper region — that of legend. 


CHaprer IV. 
THE NIGHT OF DELIVERANCE. 
Ex. XII. 1-XIII. 16. 


e HIS night shall Yahweb put to death all the firstborn 

in Egypt.” Such had been the words of warning 
uttered by Moses to Pharaoh; and what he predicted had 
come to pass. That same night the king’s eldest son died 
suddenly in the royal palace, and even in the very prisons 
the eldest sons of the captives likewise died. In every home 
rose the wail for an eldest son or an eldest daughter, and at 
every stall the sheep or ox that was its mother’s firstling fell 
dead. In deep affliction the monarch rose from his bed, while 
every home in Egypt was filled with cries and sounds of woe. 
At once, without even waiting for the morning, he sent for 
Moses and Aaron to the palace. ‘‘ Go! Go!” he cried to them. 
‘‘ Depart from me, you and your people. Serve Yahweh, as 
you said you must. Take your sheep and oxen with you too, 
as you desired. Depart, and bless me too!” The king’s 
ministers were still more urgent. They implored the Israel- 
ites to make the utmost speed, ‘‘ else we shall all perish,” 
they cried. And the Israelites made such haste that they 
had no time to think of leaven, bnt put their dough, baking 
troughs and all, npon their shoulders, just wrapping them 
round in their upper garments. 

12* 
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So the Israelites departed that night from Ramses to 
Suecoth, with all their cattle; and a great host of people, not 
really belonging to them, went along with them. ‘The dongh 
from which they prepared their food had never risen, and 
accordingly they ate unleavened cakes. So Moses said: 
‘Remember this day upon which you have come ont of 
Egypt, and Yahweh has led you thence with a high hand. 
In remembrance of it you must use no leaven upon this day 
of the month Abib on which you have come out from Egypt. 
When Yahweh shall have brought you into the rich iand of 
Canaan, then you must observe this religious ordinance ; 
seven days long in this month you must cat unleavened 
bread, and on the seventh celebrate a festival in honor of 
Yahweh. No barm, or anything that is leavened must he 
seen in your land during those days, and you must declare 
to your children, This serves as a remembrance of what 
Yahweh did for ns when we left Egypt. ‘To the end of time 
you must observe this law.” * 

Surely, no elaborate proof is necessary to show us that 
this story leads us far away from the field of history. Only 
try to picture the scene. The death of the firstborn; Moses 
and Aaron summoned to the palace; the command given to 
depart; the emigration of a whole people —all in one single 
night! If we say nothing of the astounding number of six 
hundred thousand men, since it is another writer who fur- 
hishes it,? and on the same grounds pass over the circumstance 
that it was just at that very moment that the Israelites asked 
their neighbors to lend them the gold and silver vessels and 
the garments,’ yet, even according to this writer, the Israelites 
occupied a whole district of their own, and were a decidedly 
numerous .people. Such quick movements, therefore, are 
inconceivable. But yet we cannot allow them a longer time, 
for it is just this extreme rapidity upon which the story 
insists as the reason why all the Israelites had to vat bread 
that had not risen the next day. 

The origin of this feature of the legend is easily explained. 
The true connection of things has been exactly reversed in 
the story. Here the custom of eating unleavened bread once 
a year in the month Abib is derived from the haste the 
Israelites had to make in leaving Egypt; but the truth is 
that the feast of unleavened bread was established in some 
way quite independent of this emigration, and that our 

1 Exodus xii. 29-34, 37-39, xiii. 3-10. 2 Exodus xii. 37, 
8 Exodus xii. 35, 36. 
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writer is here attempting to give an explanation of the cus- 
tom, the real origin of which he did not know. Elsewhere,} 
the unleavened bread, which is not very palatable, is called 
bread of affliction, as if it were intended to commemorate 
the misery which Israel suffered in Egypt. ‘This, however, 
would be very inappropriate to a feast of deliverance. 

The ‘‘ feast of unleavened bread” was one of the most 
ancient of the Israelite festivals, and was celebrated in the 
month Abib or Nisan, about our April. The real explauation 
of the use of unleayened bread, from which the festival 
derived its name, was probably as follows: As soon as tlte 
leaven works in flour, it ferments, that is to say, it begins 
30 decompose. Now in ancient times everything in which 
the smallest trace of decomposition could be discovered was 
regarded, not only in Israel but elsewhere, as, to a certain 
extent, unclean. Unleavened bread was holy bread, fit for 
the priests. The use of it, therefore, might express the idea 
that the Israelites were a nation of priests, called to holiness. 
Originally, the feast of unleavened bread was a festival of the 
husbandmen, at which a sacrifice from the first-fruits of the 
harvest was made to Yahweh. 

The second ancient writer, whose account is woven into 
a single whole with the one of which we have just spoken, 
also mentions the last plague, the death of the firstborn. 
But he does not lay so much stress upon the haste with 
which the Israelites left the country, though he too mentions 
it. He also tells us of Moses’ orders to the Israelites to bor- 
row all manner of valuables from the Egyptians.* But he 
fixes our chief attention upon the death of the firstborn, 
since he desires to explain a religious usage of the Israelites 
by it. Accordingly, he makes Moses issue the following 
commandment, in the name of Yahweh:? ‘* Consecrate all 
your firstborn to Yahweh! The first youngline dropped by 
a clean beast, whether ox, sheep, or goat, you miust sacrifice 
tohim. The young of an unclean beast—an ass, for ex- 
ample — must be redeemed by a lamb, or else got rid of. 
And in place of your eldest son or eldest daughter, too, a 
sacrificial beast must be offered.” 

The origin of this custom, which is extremely ancient, 
and probably even dates from a time before that of Moses, 
is not difficult to explain, after all that we have said of the 
character of the old Israelite gods, Yahweh among the rest, 
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Ii they were reverenced prineipally as stern beings, nothing 
is more natural than that their worshippers shonld seek to 
win their favor by a great and bloody sacrifice, and so should 
consecrate to them the firstborn of man and beast, as being 
the strongest and best. 

No doubt the death of the firstborn, or at any rate of 
Pharaoh’s son,) formed a part of the most ancient traditions 
as to the emigration of Israel from Egypt; and we may see 
from the works of these writers how each took advantage of 
it in a different way. The one explains from the horror of 
this event the hot haste with which the Israelites were driven 
out, and thence again the custom of eating unleavened bread. 
The other finds in it the explanation of the Israelite’s duty 
ta conseerate his firstborn to Yahweh. Still ampler use was 
made of it, however, as we shall see, by the latest author, the 
writer of the ‘‘ Book of Origins.” 


In the ‘‘ Book of Origins” the story of the doings of Moses 
in Egypt was preeeded by no account of his calling in Midian. 
It began as follows:? God said to Moses, ‘‘I am Yahweh. 
To the patriarchs I appeared as God Almighty, but unde1 
wy name Yahweh I did not reveal myself to them. I also 
made a compact with them, by whieh J promised them 
Canaan, the land in whieh they sojourned as strangers, for 
ai inheritance. Now I have turned my ear to the wailings 
o!' the sons of Israel, whom the Egyptians are oppressing, 
and I have bethought me of my compact. Tell the Israel- 
ites, therefore, that I, Yahweh, will free them from the yoke 
of the Egyptians, and deliver them with a high hand; and 
‘that, moreover. I have chosen them as my people, my own 
possession, and I will be their god, to bring them into the land 
that I have promised by oath to their fathers.” Moses re- 
peated these words to the people, but they were too completely 
crushed by slavery to listen to him. It was no wonder, then, 
that when Yahweh told Moses to command Pharaoh, in his 
name, to set Israel free, he hesitated and cried: ‘‘ See, ®ven 
the Israclites themselves would not listen to me! How then 
can [ expect Pharaoh to hear me? Besides, I am slow of 
speech.” But Yahweh repeated his eommand. 

Here the narrative is broken by a list® of eertain Israelite 
families of the tribes of Reuben, Simeon, and Levi, in which 
that of Levi occupies the ehief place, and the whole is closed 
by an account of the descent of Moses and Aaron, whom 
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the writer represents as eighty and eighty-three years old 
respectively, when they spoke to Pharaoh.} 

Here followed originally an account — probably a short 
one —of the judgments which Yahweh brought npon Pharaoh 
without effect. This was dropped by the Redactor, because 
he had taken up the more detailed accounts of the same 
events furnished by the older writers. Then came the last 
plague, the death of the firstborn, which gave occasion for a 
long digression on the celebration of the Passover. 

We shall return hereafter to some of the special features 
of this story, more particularly to Yahweh’s express declar- 
ation that hitherto he had only revealed himself as God 
Almighty, and to the unbelief of the Israelites. At present 
we must speak of the Passover. The account given of it is 
as follows : ?— 

At Yahweh’s command, Moses ordered every head of a 
family to get himself a lamb, one year old, and of the male 
sex, on the tenth day of the month Abib, with which the 
year commenced, to keep this lamb till the fourteenth, ard 
then to slaughter it in the evening. Since the whole lamh 
had to be eaten, two families might join together if the 
members of one were too few to finish it. We may notice 
in passing that the Jews of a later time reckoned that one 
lamb would do for more than ten, but not so many as twenty 
persons. ‘The lamb was to be roasted whole — entrails and 
all—and eaten with bitter herbs and unleavened bread. 
What was left when all who joined the festival were satisfied 
must be burned. In eating the meal they had to stand, 
with their outer clothing tucked up, their sandals on their 
feet, and their staves in their hands, as if they were in haste. 
This feast was called Pesach, that is sparing; because when 
Yahweh passed through Egypt in the night to slay all the 
firstborn, he would spare the Israelites. ‘To make sure of 
this, they must put a streak of the lamb’s blood upon the 
doorposts and thresholds of their houses. Wherever he saw 
this sign the angel of Yahweh would pass by the house. 
The week of unleavened bread began with this feast, and its 
first and last days were to be observed as days of rest. As 
for the strangers who were dwelling amongst the Israelites, all 
those who had submitted to circumcision, the token of the 
covenant, were to observe the Pesach. 

We cannot fail to notice how badly this story agrees with 
that of the other writers, who make the Israelites leave 
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Egypt in such haste that they have no time to let their 
bread rise. For here they are informed four days before- 
hand that they are to depart on the night of the fourteenth, 
and are commanded to have no leaven in their houses at the 
time, so that the circumstance of their taking unleavened 
bread with them is anything but accidental, as the other writers 
make it. 

The history of the Jewish feast of Pesach is far from 
vertain. Probably it was an old Israelite new-year’s feast, 
and this may be the meaning of the name Pesach, which is 
best translated by ‘‘ transition,” and has given rise, by a 
misunderstanding, to our name ‘‘ Passover.” This feast, 
with all its usages, which were in anything but harmony 
with the pure woiship of Yahweh, seems to have been faith- 
fully and zealously observed by most of the Israelites, espe- 
cially the adherents of the heathen party. It fell at about 
the same time of year as the strictly Israelite feast of un- 
leavened bread, and since the champions of the Mosaic 
principles saw no chance of getting rid of this feast of 
Pesach, which was such a thorn in their sides, they found a 
place for it in the worship of Yahweh, and connected it with 
the feast of unleavened bread. ‘This explanation, indeed, is 
only conjectural, but it is certain that the most ancient laws 
deal with the feast of nnleavened bread alone,! and that the 
earliest regulations of the Passover only date from the time 
of King Josiah.? Even they make no mention of a paschal 
lamb as yet, but allow the Israelites to offer ‘‘ sheep and 
oxen” on the occasion. The first trustworthy accounts of the 
actual celebration of a Passover likewise place it in the reign 
of Josiah.® 

The narrative we are now considering dates from the first 
century after the Babylonian captivity, and contains the oldest 
description of the details of the feast. The regulation that the 
Israelites were to eat the lamb as if they were standing ready 
to start on a hurried journey, certainly was not borrowed 
by the writer from the existing usage, but was supplied by 
himself to bring into prominence the meaning he attached to 
the feast. The same may be said of the command about 
streaking the doorposts with blood. But such practices are 
not easily impressed upon a people, and as far as we know 
the precepts were never observed. The Bible contains no 
further regulations concerning the feast, except with refer- 
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ence to the so-called little Passover which was to he held on 
the fourteenth day of the second month by those who had 
been prevented from celebrating it on the fourteenth of 
Nisan.’ The Rabbis, of course, have made a number of 
special rnles about the various observances. 

The Passover has become the great feast of the Jews, 
and is always zealonsly ohserved. It is but natural that it 
should he so. ‘The observances connected with it have struck 
deep roots through the unbroken usage of centuries; for 
nothing has such desperate tenacity of life as ancient customs. 
Even when no longer understood they are obstinately retained. 
After the captivity, no one really knew what was the origin 
of that roasted lamb and those bitter herbs, any more than 
we do now; but as long as the Temple stood, in the fore- 
court of which the lamb was to be slanghtered, so long was 
the custom kept up. Then it fell into disuse; for the old law 
laid down so distinctly that the paschal lamb must not be eaten 
just anywhere that happened, but at Jerusalem alone,’ that it 
was impossible to overlook this point. Still, the Passover 
itself was observed as the festival of the nation’s birth. 
Under the hands of reformers the ancient feasts of the har- 
vest and the new-year had become for Israel days of com- 
memoration of Yahweh’s goodness, and as such they were 
still kept up. This change of the old festivals from the 
ploughman’s and reaper’s feasts to days of national commem- 
oration, is a mark of progress; for though it is a matter of 
interest to every man that he is entering upon a new year, or 
sees a good harvest ripening, yet it is of far greater importance 
to a people to keep in mind its origin and the most important 
facts of its past history. It exerts an exalting, hallowing 
influence over it. 

Yahweh released Israel from Egypt! It was this that the 
Jewa remembered with such thankful joy during the centuries 
in which his people were for the most part in a state of deep 
humiliation. ‘* Why was Israel made a nation at the time we 
are commemorating? What does Yahweh require ofus? Why 
are we the chosen ones of the Almighty, so insignificant and 
rejected? What is to become of us? What is this people’s 
destiny ?” Such questions forced themselves upon the minds 
of thoughtfui men during the festivities and usages with which 
these memories were connected, and filled them with earnest 
thoughts. 

It conld not but have a good effect npon the faithful Jew 
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when, at the celebration of the Passover, he joined in singing 
the great Hallel, 7.e., Psalms cxiii.—cxviii., with all its depth 
and joy of religious feeling. Listen, for instance, to the song 
with which it opens : — 


Halleluyah! (i.e., praise Yahweh), 
Ye servants of Yahweh praise, 

Ay, praise ye Yahweh’s name! 
Blessed be Yahweh’s name 

Henceforth, for ever and ever! 
From the east unto the west 

Let Yahweh's name he praised! 
Exalted above all peoples is Yahweh, 

His glory is higher than heaven! 
Who is like Yahweh, our god, 

Who is enthroned on high ? 
Who looks' down from ahove 

Upon all things in heaven and earth! 
Who raises the poor from the dust, 

And lifts up the needy from the mire! 
Sets him hy the side of the nobles 

Among the great ones of his people! 
And makes a childless woman 

A joyful mother of sons! 
Halleluyah ! 


CHAPTER V. 
THE EXODUS. 


Ex. XII. 17-XV. 21. 


N the last chapter we spoke of the religious usages in which 
the Israelites celebrated the memory of their forefathers’ 
deliverance from Egypt. But we have not yet quite done 
with the old legends that tell us about the deliverance itself. 
A few more words, however, will suffice. 

Instead of going straight from the land of Goshen in a 
north-easterly direction towards Canaan, the Israelites turned 
south, and came to the northern extremity of the so-called 
Red Sea. Meanwhile Yahweh had once more hardened 
Pharaoh’s heart; so he set out with an army in pursuit of his 
runaway slaves, and hemmed them in between the sea and 
his own troops. But Yahweh, cleaving the waters of the gulf, 
led them across its bed to the other side in safety ; and when 
the Egyptians boldly followed them along this wondrous path- 
way, he made them pay for their rashness by destroying them 
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amid the returning waves, and not a single man was left alive. 
Full of triumph in their escape, the rescued Israelites raised 
the song: ‘‘Sing to the glory of Yahweh! for he is great. 
The horse and his rider he dashes into the sea!” 

Here, again, the account is made up from two old legends 
that give us different representations of the event in many 
particulars. According to the one, God led his people south- 
wards into the desert, instead of straight to Canaan, because 
otherwise they would have come into immediate collisiou with 
the Philistines, and fear of this warlike tribe might have made 
them desire to turn back to Egypt;' whereas the other narra- 
tor says that Yahweh deliberately led the Israelites from 
Ramses to Succoth,? thence to Etham, thence to Pi-Hachiroth, 
ou the western shore of the sea, with the very dishonorable 
purpose of tempting Pharaoh to pursue the Israelites, since 
they appeared to have lost themselves. This would give 
Yahweh one more opportunity of showing by Pharaoh’s de- 
struction how mighty he, the god of Israel, was.* This writer 
also tells us of a special sign of the divine presence ; namely, 
a column of fire by night and a column of smoke by day, which 
went in front of the army and showed it the way to go.*- Now 
when Israel was passing through the Red Sea, this column 
placed itself behind the people and gave them light, while its 
dark side was turned upon the Egyptians, so that the two 
armies never came to close quarters all the night. This idea 
apparently owes its origin to the ancient custom of carrying a 
fire before a caravan or an army in the desert. By night it 
sent up a clear flame, and by day it was supplied with such 
fuel as would form a column of smoke. It would, therefore, 
be a kind of ensign which every one could always see. The 
other narrator has not a word of this. ’ According to one 
legend Israel went out ‘‘ with uplifted hand,” that is, in our 
military language, ‘‘ with flying colors;”° according to the 
other they fled, and when they saw Pharaoh’s troops drawing 
near were greatly terrified, until! Moses quieted their fears.’ 
One story makes a strong east wind dry the sea;*® the other 
says that Moses dried it with a wave of his mavic :taff.® 
According to the one the hymn of triumph was sung by 
Moses’ sister, Miriam the prophetess, who led the girls in 
the festal dance, timbrel in hand, and was the first to raise 
the alternating or responsive song ;7° the other puts into the 
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mouth of Moses and all Israel an elaborate song of praisc,’ 
which could not: possibly have been composed until some 
time after the passage of the Red Sea, since it speaks of the 
conquest of Canaan as of something already accomplished.” 

The so-called Red Sea or ‘‘Sea of Rushes,” through 
which the Israelites are said to have passed, is now con- 
nected by the Suez Canal with the Mediterranean, and 
appears in early times to have extended further north than 
it does at present. This Red Sea is subject to a violent ebb 
and flow of the tide, and more than one traveller has in- 
formed us that a little north of Suez it is possible to wade 
across the gulf at low water, not indeed dry-footed, but yet 
without danger. It is remarkable that the tide rises and 
falls very suddenly there. These peculiarities of the place 
have probably given rise to the formation of our legends, 
but they cannot make the story credible as it now stands. 
For it is no ordinary ebb, with the succeeding flood, of which 
it tells us, but a miracle, worked, according to one of the 
narrators, by the staff of Moses; and it is expressly said 
that the water stood up like a wall right and left of the 
Israelites as they passed through, and that it rushed back 
into its bed at the command of Moses. 

Instead of dwelling any longer upon these points, we will 
now see what the Egyptian tradition has to tell us of this 
‘« Exodus” or going out of the Israelites which has given its 
name to the second book of the Bible. 

Manetho,’ then, tells us the following story: — King 
Amenophis desired the privilege, which had been granted 
to one of his predecessors, of seeing the gods. One of the 
priests told hnn that there would be no difficulty about it if 
he would cleanse Kgypt of all who were unclean or leprous. 
In order to comply with this condition, the prince assembled 
eighty thousand of those unhappy men, and condemned 
them to work as slaves in the stone quarries east of the Nile. 
But amongst them were certain priests, who, as such, were 
favorites of the gods. So the priest who had told the king 
the condition upon which his wish might be accomplished, 
began to be afraid that the gods would take the part of their 
servants, and accordingly punish him. He was so terrified 
that he put an end to his own life, having first sent the king 
a written prophecy that these lepers, assisted by foreigners, 
would rule over Egypt thirteen years. At the request of the 
unhappy convicts in the stone quarries, the king released 
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them from their painful toil, and let them dwell in the citv 
of Avaris, which had been built by the Hyksos. Then Osar- 
sih, a priest of Heliopolis, put himself at their head, gave 
them laws which violated all the customs of the Egyptians, 
and with the aid of the remnant of the Hyksos conquered 
Evypt. Their rule was terrible beyond description; but 
after thirteen years they were driven out by the king’s son, 
Sethos or Ramses by name, and pursued to the borders of 
Syria. This priest afterwards took the name of Moses. 

If this last piece of information were taken from the 
ancient traditions there would be no kind of doubt as to this 
being the Egyptian acconnt of the Exodus of the Israelites. 
But this is not the case. The coneluding words in which 
we are told that Osarsiph afterwards called himself Moses, 
simply give ns the opinion of Manetho himself, who be- 
lieved that the lepers of the old tradition were no other than 
the Israelites. This story has very few features in common 
with that in the Bible; and doubtless there were other 
occasions upon which tribes of shepherds left Egypt with or 
without the consent of the inhabitants. The Philistines, 
amongst others, probably came from Egypt,’ and accordingly 
some scholars have found in the Egyptiah story a rem- 
iniscence of the emigration of this warlike tribe. The 
enemies of the Jews took advantage of the story to represent 
them as descendants of leprous Egyptians, and for this 
reason Josephus does his very best to throw doubt upon its 
truthfulness. It is very difficult to conie to any decided 
conclusion ; for, after all, the two traditions do agree very 
remarkably in some few points, as, for example, in ‘saying 
that the tribes were expelled by the son and successor of the 
king who had oppressed them, and that there was a relig- 
lous question at the root of the whole. 

At the heart of these legends lies some such representa- 
tion of what took place, as follows: —The Hebrews, who 
lived in the provinee of Goshen, were oppressed by Ramses 
II.; heavy burdens were laid upon them, and the cities of 
Ramses and Pithom were built partly to keep them in sub- 
jection and partly to protect the frontier against the Be- 
douins. As long as Ramses lived every attempt at a rising 
was in vain. But when he died and was followed by his son 
Menephthah a successful conspiracy, of which Moses and his 
brother were the soul, was formed by the sufferers. After 
several vain attempts, the object of the insurgents was ac- 
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complished, and they threw off Pharaoh’s yoke, inflicting a 
defeat upon him on the shores of the Red Sea, which da- 
prived him of all hopes of keeping his slaves in his power. 
It is certainly true, moreover, that there was some new rev- 
elation of the nature of the deity, just before the effort on 
the part of these tribes to gain their freedom ; for in ancient 
times it was generally a religious movement that stirred the 
life of a people and led to a political or social revolution. 
Perhaps, also, it is historically true that just at the time 
Egypt suffered a number of disasters, which discouraged the 
king and his people. and of which the Israelites took ad- 
vantage to throw off the yoke, looking upon them as signs 
that their god, or rather their gods, were helping them, and 
that they were stronger than the gods of the Egyptians. It 
is also quite possible that the stories of the passage of the 
Red Sea preserve the memory of the Israelites having taken 
advantage of the ebb to cross a ford of the sea and having 
thus escaped, while the Egyptians were surprised by the 
flood as they hurried in pursuit of them. 

But the whole of this history becomes unintelligible if we 
beleve the statement that the sons of Israel numbered six 
hundred thousand men, when they left Egypt.’ For if we 
add to this, not only the women and children but the ‘‘ mixed 
raultitude ” as it is called, which was thought sufficiently 
numerous to be mentioned separately,” we shall reach a figure 
of about three millions. If this were so, it would not only be 
impossible to conceive of the whole people getting into order 
for their journey in one night, but even of their being op- 
pressed in the manner stated in Exodus, or crossing the 
sea in a single night. To form some idea of all that would 
have been involved in this, we have only to remember 
that in 1812, when Napoleon crossed the river Niemen, it 
took his army of about two hundred and thirty thousand 
men three days and nights to cross the river, by three 
bridges, in close file. If we bear in mind that the Israelites 
would have about three times as many fighting men, en- 
cumbered, too, with all those women, children, and flocks, 
the impossibility of what we are told becomes obvious. In 
the same manner it is easy to say: ‘‘ And Moses said to the 
Israelites: Rise up!” but where no telegraph was available, 
it would take one or two days for an order to break up to 
reach: the furthest quarter of a camp in which there were 
about three million people. The sequel of the history, the 
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wandering in the desert, the fruitiess efforts to gain a father- 
land, — everything becomes equally inexplicable, or rather 
impossible, on the supposition that the Israelites were as 
aumerous as is here stated. 

Where does this enormous figure come from? Probably 
some writer used it in the first instance as a round number, 
to signify a great multitude ; but the writer of the ‘+ Book of 
Origins” means it seriously and literally, and gives us, on onc 
occasion, the number of six hundred and three thousand five 
hundred and fifty men over twenty ;/ and, on another, that 
of six hundred and one thousand seven hundred and thirty,’ 
besides the Levites, who were twenty-two thousand strong.’ 
Moreover, he goes so far as to tellus how many men belonged 
to each of the tribes.* But although such detailed statements 
give the narrative an air of truth, they are in fact utterly un- 
trustworthy, and perhaps rest upon calculations just as artifi- 
cial as the estimate of the time which the Israelites spent in 

gypt.6 How strong the Israelites really were we cannot tell ; 
tut when we think how much difficulty they had in conquer- 
ing Canaan, and that they only partially succeeded after all, 
ve shall be more inclined to agree with the writers who say 
that they were but few in number,® than with those who de- 
clare that they were countless as the stars of heaven.’ In 
fiict we shall probably be rather above than below the mark 
i we put their army at sixty thousand instead of six hundred 
thousand. 


The deliverance from Egypt, of course, brought great glory 
to Yahweh, the god in whose name Moses had acted. Let us 
put ourselves, as well as we can, in the position of the people 
of an age when belief in many gods was universal! The 
Israelites worshipped a number of gods; but they did not all 
pay homage to the same. Onthe contrary, every tribe, every 
clan, every family, had its own god or its own gods, and they 
bore a more or less exalted character according to the degree 
of the spiritual elevation of their worshippers. Many a one 
had his own special gods, upon whose favor or disfavor he 
believed his lot to depend. One worsbipped stones and such 
lifeless objects; another worshipped an animal; one the 
heavenly bodies; another a tree or a mountain. But did 
all the ‘*sons of Israel” call upon the same deity as their 
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national god, aud the guardian of their tribal federation? 
This is a question which could only be answered with cer- 
tainty if we knew how closely the sons of Israel were united 
together in Egypt. If there was any god whom they wor- 
shipped in common, there is no doubt that they called him 
El-shaddai. Now in the conception of Moses Yahweh was 
exalted above all gods. Probably he was the god of his own 
tribe or clan. Indeed this would be almost certaiu if we 
could accept it as a fact! that his mother’s name was Joche- 
bed (or Yo-chebed), for the first syllable of this name is an 
abbreviation of ‘‘ Yahweh.” As it is, however, the whole 
question is doubtful. But wherever this worship came from, 
however ancient or recent this name of the god may have 
been, it is certain that Moses came forward as the envoy of 
Yahweh. Thus every defeat of the Israelites, every failure in 
the plans of their bold leader, seemed a proof of the weak- 
ness of his god. The triumph of the Hebrews, on the con- 
trary, and the disasters which came upon Pharaoh and Egypt, 
were proofs of his great power. He had made the gods of 
Egypt feel the strength of his arm,? and was therefore the 
mightiest of gods, the El-shaddai. He in whose name Moses 
had acted became the object of the adoration of the people 
which owed to Moses its redemption from slavery. Although 
another Israelite makes the worship of Yahweh date from the 
times of Enos,’ and tells us that he was adored by the patri- 
archs as their god, it is a well-established and easily-explained 
fact that Yahweh was Israel’s god ‘‘ from the land of Egypt,” 
as Hosea expresses it.4 Not that he was the only god of the 
Israelites — for he had to share the honors of worship with 
others for centuries afterwards— but he was the special 
national god. So, when the Red Sea parted the Hebrews 
from their pursuers, the foundation was laid for the worship 
of a single god, whose glory was to be maintained in spite of 
all opposition, the conception of whose nature was to be pu- 
rifled evcr more and more, who was to uumber some of 
the greatest men that have ever lived amongst his worship- 
pers, in whom pre-Christian antiquity might find its boast, 
and from the service of whom Christianity itself was to be 
developed. 

‘‘ Yahweh is the mightiest of gods!” Such was the shout 
of some thousands of unconth warriors who had just wrenched 
their necks, with danger and difficulty, from beneath the yoke 
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of sluvery ; and now, when twenty-three centuries have passed, 
‘millions of men still raise, in many. tongues, the temple songs 
which his worshippers composed in honor of him as centuries 
went by; and, changing the name of Yahweb for Lord or 
Eternal, still sing the song : }— 
Shout to the glory of Yahweh, O thou whole earth! 
Serve Yahweh with gladness, 
Come hefore his presence with rejoicing! 
Declare that Yahweh is God: 
He has made us, and we are his ;2 
His people are we, the flock of his pasture. 
Go into his temple-gates with offerings of thanksgiving — 
Into his forecourts with songs of praise. 
Thank him, bless his name. 
For Yahweh is good, his mercy is everlasting, 
And his trnth endures from generation to generation. 


Cuapter VI. 
FROM THE RED SEA TO MOUNT HOREB. 


Ex, XV. 22~X VII. 


HEN the Israelites had crossed the Red Sea — so all 

the old traditions tell ns — they turned south-east to 

the neighborhood of Horeb. The passage referred to at the 
head of our chapter does not mention all the resting-places 
that are given elsewhere,*? but of such as it does record the 
traditions have something definite to tell us. ‘These aceounts 
are far from forming a compact whole, and are evidently 
drawn from very different sonrces. Whenever it is worth 
while to point out the differences between them, we shall do so. 
From ‘the shores of the Red Sea Moses led the people to 
the. desert of Shur, which they reached in three days, and 
where they snffered for want of water. At last they found a 
well at Marah, but its waters were bitter, as is indieated by 
the name, which signifies ‘‘ bitterness.” When the people, 
parched with thirst, murmured against their leader and asked 
him for water, Moses turned to his god; and Yahweh did 
not leave him in perplexity, but showed him a piece of wood, 
which he had only to throw into the well to make the water 
drinkable. When the trath of Yahweh’s word had been 
proved, it served to confirm the authority of Moses, and he 
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made use of it to impress the commands of his god upon the 
hearts of his people, promising that if they would listen faith- 
fully to Yahweh’s commandments the diseases with which the 
Egyptians were afflicted should not visit them, for ‘‘ Yahweh 
was their physician.” From Marah the Israelites went on to 
Elim, where they found twelve wells and seventy palm trees. 
This description agrees pretty closely with the actual con- 
dition of the western coast of the peninsula. Three days’ 
journey from the Red Sea, on the regular route to Sinai, the 
traveller who has looked in vain for water all the way still finds 
a. bitter well, which the Arabs call Hawara, 7.e. ‘* destruction,” 
because they believe the bitter water to be hurtful. The 
Bedouins are not acquainted with any kind of wood that can 
sweeten the water, though this remedy is often enough 
applied to bitter waters elsewhere. A few hours’ jonrney 
south of this well is still to be found one of the best-watered 
spots in the whole peninsula, with seven wells and a grove of 
date trees. a 
From Elim the Israelites passed, on their way to Sinai, 
into the desert of Sin. When they had reached this place, 
on the fifteenth day of the second month after the exodus, 
discontent broke out in the camp again, for the provisions 
began to fail. ‘‘ Why couldn’t you let us alone to die in 
Egypt?” cried the people to their leaders. ‘‘ There we sat 
by the flesh-pots and had bread enough to eat. And now 
you have brought us here to die of hunger.” But Moses and 
Aaron answered them: ‘‘ This evening you shall learn that 
no other than Yahweh.has led you out of Egypt, and to- 


morrow in the morning you shall see his glory; for he has... 


heard your murmurings. Itis not against us, but against 
him that you murmur. Who are we that you should murmur 
against us?” Full of hope, and half ashamed of their com- 
plaints, the Israelites turned their faces to the desert, towards 
Mount Sinai, and behold! the divine glory displayed itself 
in the pillar of cloud, the visible token of Yahweh’s presence : 
he had not forgotten them. 

No, Yahweh had not forgotten them; as they were soon 
to learn. For in the evening there came countless flocks of 
quails that settled in the midst of the camp, and seemed 
completely to cover it, so that the people had only to put 
out their hands to seize them; and in the morning a thick 


dew surronnded the camp, and, when it cleaved off, left the 


plain covered with innumerable grains of a certain nnknown 
substance. When they saw this, the Israelites said: ‘* What 
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(man) is that?” So they called it ‘‘man” or manna. 
‘‘See now,” said Moses, ‘‘ the bread that Yahweh has sent 
you ; he gives it you upon this condition, that each one gather 
a gomer (that is the tenth of an ephuh) for every person in his 
tent.” The Israelites obeyed. Now some of them gathered 
more than others, and yet when they came to measure it, it 
was found that each had just a gomer. ‘They could not pre- 
serve any of it; for what they did not eat went bad in the 
night. All that was left upon the ground, too, quickly dis- 
appeared, for as soon as the air grew warm it melted away. 
But it fell again every morning. It was round, white, and 
sweet as honey. On the sixth day they found that what 
they had gathered was twice as much as it had been before, 
and Moses told them that this was specially ordained by 
Yahweh to enable them to keep the Sabbath holy. They 
need not be afraid of keeping half of what they had gath- 
ered on Friday morning till the next day, for it would 
not go bad. It would be useless to go out to look for the 
heavenly bread on the day of rest, for none would fall. 
Some of the Israelites discovered to their shame that this 
was true, for they came back empty-handed after a vain en- 
deavor to find the manna upon the Sabbath; and, moreover, 
were chastised by Moses for persistently refusing to obey the 
commandments of Yahweh and for breaking the Sabbath. 
Aaron was further commanded to keep a gomer of manna in 
an earthen vessel as a memorial for posterity. He did so, and 
put it in front of the ark. 

The portions of the story that speaks of hallowing the Sab- 
bath and the preservation of a pot of manna,’ are of much 
more recent date than the rest. Of the quails, which are here 
only mentioned in passing, we have another and more detailed 
account, of which we shall speak presently. The stories of the 
extraordinary abundance of these birds and of the manna-dew 
are alike borrowed from real phenomena of Nature. Innu- 
merable flocks of quails are often seen in Arabia, Palestine, 
Asia Minor, and Italy, and not unfrequently they fall to 
the ground by thousands from sheer exhanstion, or at least 
can be caught without difficulty. Manna is a substance well 
known in Southern Europe and central Asia, and is used by 
apothecaries. It is a sticky, sweet-tasting sap, that flows iu 
June and July, from the bark of several trees, especially that 
of a species of tamarisk. At night it is liquid, but it thickens 
towards morning. After sunrise it melts, and is then more 
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difficult to collect. The ancients believed it to fall from the 
air, as honey also was sometimes supposed to do; and there 
are certain facts which seem to prove that the manna juice 
is really suspended and carried away in a finely-divided con- 
dition by the air, and then deposited, in damp weather, as a 
sweet dew. It may sometimes be useful as a medicine, but 
if used as the chief article of food it would be most injurious. 

From the desert of Sin they proceeded further east, at the 
command of Yahweh, until at Rephidim, the plain to the 
north of Horeb, the people suffered again from want of water. 
In bitterness of soul they turned upon Moses with the cry : 
‘¢ Give us water!” Perplexed and indignant Moses answered : 
‘Why do you strive against me? Why do you put Yah- 
weh’s willingness to such a test?” — ‘* You have but led us 
out of Egypt to kill us, with our children and our cattle,” 
cried the multitude. —-‘‘O Yahweh!” said Israel’s leader, 
praying to his god, ‘‘ what am I to do with this people? 
They are not far from stoning me to death!” And Yahweh 
answered : ‘‘ Stand before them in the way, with some of the 
elders of Israel, and take the staff with which you smote the 
Nile in your hand. See, I will go before you and stand there 
at the rock of Horeb. As soon as you strike this rock, there 
shall come out of it water enough to quench the thirst of the 
people.” Moses did as Yahweh had told him, in the sight of 
the elders of Israel, and the desired result took place. He 
called the place Massah and Meribah — that is, Temptation and 
Strife — hecaunse the Israelites had striven with him there and 
had tempted their god or put him to the proof, saying: ‘‘ Let 
us see now whether Yahweh is really in our midst or not.” 

There is only one other passage’ in which we are told of 
Moses striking a rock at the command of Yahweh, and mak- 
ing water flow from it; but the love of exaggeration is so 
universal that we cannot be surprised to find the poet of one of 
the Psalms, which commemorates Yahwch’s glorious deeds,? 
magnifying what is here narrated as follows :— 

He split the rocks in the desert, 
And ave them to drink in abundance, with floods; 


He made streams come out of the rock 
And waters run down in rivers. 


But while we can easily forgive a poet for being a little 
high-flown, we are not so well pleased to find the Jewish 
scribes, in no poetical outbursts, but in sober, argumentative 
prose, talking nonsense about a rock that followed the camp 
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of the Israelites wherever it went, and kept them constantly 
supplied with water; and it certainly is not very.satisfactory 
to find such a man as the apostle Paul taking these ridicu- 
lous stories to be true, and looking for a hidden meaning in 
them.? 

Had the story a spiritual meaning originally? It is diffi- 
cult to give any positive answer. It is remarkable that in this 
passage Horeb is called the ‘* mountain of God,” which Moses 
ascended, as we shall see, to receive revelations from Yah- 
weh, and that Yahweh himself stands upon the rock from 
which the water is to spring. The prediction of no less than 
three prophets of the time of the captivity,? that a stream 
should flow from the temple of Yahweh, seems to be related 
in some way to the description just given. Can this stream ot 
living water, a priceless boon to an Eastern, represent the 
teaching of Yahweh? However this may be, the account 
given in Exodus is distinctly meant to tell us of a miracle by 
which Yahweh sought to prove to the Israelites that he was 
with them. 

The same lesson was to be learned by them from the manner 
in which they gained a victory (still at Rephidim) over thie 
wandering robber-tribe of the Amalekites. When these ma- 
rauders fell upon the Israelites, Moses commanded Joshua to 
take the field against them with a few picked troops, while he 
himself went on the following day, staff in hand, to stand on 
the summit of a hill. Joshua obeyed, and Moses ascended 
the hill, accompanied by Aaron, and a certain Hur, who reap- 
pears once or twice in the ancient traditions * as a companion 
of Moses. It soon became clear that the victory did not de- 
peud upon the warriors engaged in the battle,’ but upon Moses, 
for whenever he raised the wondrous staff on high, the Isr ael- 
ites had the advantage, but no sooner did he drop the hand in 
which he held the staff than the Amalekites became too strong 
for them. Moses, of course, did all that was possible to se- 
cure the victory for his people, but at last his arms became so 
weary that he could bear it no longer. ‘Then his companions 
came to his assistance, brought a stone upon which he could 
sit down, and supported his arms, one upon each side. So 
Moses was able to keep his hands uplifted until evening, and 
Joshua was enabled to defeat the Amalekites. After the suc- 
cessful termination of the contest, Yahweh said to Moses: 
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‘¢ Write this in a book for a memorial, and let Joshua surely 
know that I will root out the memory of Amalek from under 
the sun.” Then Moses built an altar, which he called ‘‘ Yah- 
weh, my banner ;” and sang, — 
‘‘The hand on the banner 1 of Yahweh! 
War of Yahweh against Amalek, 
From generation to generation! ” 

Israel murmuring in the desert is a striking type of discon- 
tent. Hardly released from the most fearful slavery, Israel 
not only complains of its present, but actually exalts its past 
to the skies, and hungers after the flesh-pots of Egypt, forget- 
ting all the misery it had had to endure there. Just so the dis- 
contented always praise ‘‘ the good old times,” while they see 
nothing but the dark side of the present, and have no courage 
to meet the future. But it was not the object of the ancient 
legend to represent the forefathers of the people in an unfavor- 
able ight. To display the greatness of Yahweh, to glorify his 
endless goodness to his people, to exalt his infinite power 
over nature and over man, — this was its chief aim. Israel, 
in its discontent, had constantly put Yahweh to the test; but 
he had always come out triumphantly. The writer of Deuter- 
onomy * admirably expresses the meaning of the oldest legends, 
in the words, ‘‘-He fed you with manna, which neither you 
nor your fathers had known, to teach you that man lives not 
by bread alone, but by all that Yahweh may provide.” ‘‘ Be- 
ware,” such is the warning he puts into the mouth of Moses.’ 
‘¢ Beware, when you are prosperous and have become rich, 
that you forget not in your pride Yahweh, who brought you 
out of Egypt, ont of the house of bondage, and led you 
through the desert, the great and terrible wilderness, full of 
serpents, dragons, and scorpions, the parched and waterless 
region; Yahweh, who made water spring out of the flint rock, 
who fed you with manna in the desert, to humble you and try 
you and do good to you at last. May you never say: ‘ My 
own power and the might of my own hand has got me these 
possessions,’ but may you ever be mindful that it was Yahweh 
who mace you thus prosperous, so as to establish the covenant 
that he had sworn to your fathers.” 

It is not by its own efforts, but by Yahweh’s help, that 
Israel is blessed; not only each individual, but the whole 
nation, is absolutely dependent upon him; to trust in him 
without reserve is the surest way to prosperity ; such — as we 
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have already hinted' and shall afterwards show at greater 
length — was one of the leading thoughts of the Israelite 
prophets in the last centuries hefore the captivity. Their 
conception of the nature of God’s help was often one-sided 
to the last degree, and bronght Israel to many an utterly 
false conclusion. Trust in Yahweh often led to great mis- 
takes. ‘‘It is not by natural means, it is not by bread 
earned in the common way, it is not hy our own eare and 
toil, it is not by working heartily together, it is by Yahweh's 
help alone that we enjoy our blessings **— such a belief, seri- 
ously maintained and helieved, must, on many important 
occasions, have tended to make the Israelites leave things 
to take their own course, while they themselves neglected 
all precautions and hecame utterly reckless. But for all 
that, their unreserved confidence in Yahweh proved a mighty 
source of strength to the pious sons of Israel in many a time 
of depression. It kept them firm, and enabled them to tri- 
umph in the midst of terrible temptations. In the Psalms of 
the Israelites we find the most impressive outpourings of their 
trust in Yahweh. Some of these we have already seen,” but 
will now take one more, in which the contrast pointed ont 
ahove, between self-help and trust in Yahweh, comes out very 
distinctly : *— 


Rejoice to the glory of Yahweh, ye righteous! 
It. hecomes the upright to praise him. 
Praise Yahweh with the harp, 
Exalt him with the lute! 
Sing him a new song, 
Make the strings thrill with a strong and joyful sound 
For the commandment of Yahweh Is good, 
His deeds are faithful. 
Justice and righteousness he loves. 
The earth is full of Yahweh’s goodness. 
By Yahweh's word was the heaven made, 
The heavenly host by the breath of his mouth. 
He piles up the waters of the: sea like sheaves, 
He lays up streams in treasure-houses. 
Fear before Yahweh, all the earth! 
Stand in awe of him, all inhabitants of the world! 
For he speaks, and it is there ; 
He commands, aad it stands fast. 
Yahweh destroys the counsel of the heathen, 
And brings the plaos of the peoples to nought. 
But Yahweh's decree stands fast. for ever, 
The thoughts of his heart to all generations. 
Blessed is the people whose god is Yahweh, 
Whom he hath chosen for his inheritance! 
Yahweh looks down from heaven; 
He beholds all the children of men. 
From the place where he dwells he looks 


1 See p. 25. 2 See nn. 210, 222. 8 Psalm xxxiii. 
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Upon all the dwellers on earth. 
He formed their hearts, 
And looks upon all their doings. : 
A king does not triumph by the strength of his army, 
Or a hero escape by the greatness of hie might. 
The horsemen are epoiled of their victory, 
Their might defends them not from defeat. 
Behold Yahweh's eye is on them that serve him, 
On them that hope in his grace. 
He delivers their soul from death, 
Their life in the time of famine. 
We wait upon Yahweh; 
Our help and our shield is he. 
For in him our heart rejoices, 
We trust in his holy name. ‘ 
May thy grace, O Yahweh, he with us, 
Because our trust is in thee! 


The same thought is still more clearly expressed in the 
following lines taken from another song :*— 
Some trust in chariots and some in horses, 
But we in the name of Yahweh, our god. 


They are brought down and fallen, 
But we are risen and stand upright. 


Carter VII. 
MOSES REPRESENTS YAHWEH. 
Ex. XIX., XX. 18-26; XXIV. 1. 9-11; XXXII. 7-11; Num. XID 


HE peninsula in which, according to the narratives just 

given, the Israelites pursued their journey from Egypt, 
is usually known as the Peninsula of Sinai. Geographers 
call it Arabia Petrzea, which is generally translated Stony 
Arabia, but really means that part of Arabia in which Petra, 
the capital of the Edomites, is situated. ‘The southern por- 
tion of this peninsula is covered by a mountain range that 
falls into two groups, the most western of which is known as 
Sérbal and the other as Sinai. ‘The former has been held 
sacred from the earliest ages, as its very name, which means 
‘‘the mountain of Bel,” sufficiently indicates. North of 
this mountain, along the shores of the Red Sea, run a number 
of valleys, one of which is called ‘‘ the written valley,”? on 
account of the number of inscriptions cut upon its rocky 
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walls by the pilgrims on their way to Serbal. To this very 
day, though the inhabitants of the neighborhood are fol- 
lowers of Mohammed, they venerate Monnt Serbal as a con- 
secrated spot. Sinai is a loftier group, and consists chiefly 
of three mountains. The one to the north is called Horeb, 
that to the east the Mount of Moses, that to the south-west 
the Mount of Saint Catherine, after the Roman Catholic saint 
‘of that name. In the books of the Old Testament the name 
of Serbal is not found. Those of Sinai and Horeb occur, 
indeed, often enongh; but it is exceedingly difficult to make 
out the relation in which they were supposed to stand to each 
other. It is evident not only that the writers had never 
visited these mountains themselves, but that they had formed 
no clear conception of the places of which they were speak- 
ing ; for they sometimes mention ‘‘ the mountain of God” as 
if there were but one mountain in the southern portion of 
the Sinaitic peninusla that could be so described; and yet 
the one speaks of Sinai, where the other (the Deuteronomist) 
speaks of Horeb. Bnt the desert in which the mountains lay 
is always called the desert of Sinai. 

It is but natural that travellers in the East should‘ have 
felt a deep interest both in Sinai and Serbal, and that many 
of them should have scaled these mountains in hopes of 
discovering, if possible, the scene of the wonders recorded in 
Exodus. As long as the whole narrative was accepted as 
historical, of course these places had an irresistible hold on 
the imagination; and, even now, though we can trace the 
influence of unhistorical legends in the story, and are driven 
to admit that it is quite impossible to recover the details of 
all that took place among these mountains, yet we know that 
the alliances formed, the resolutions made, the revelations 
communicated, and the laws issued there, were of the utmost 
importance, and, in short, that Horeb played a prominent 
part in the education of Israel. 

We may now go on to the examination of certain old 
accounts of these events. As nsual, they are interwoven one 
with another, but we shall give them each by itself, and with- 
out the additions afterwards made to it. The first, then, runs 
as follows :  — 

From Rephidim the Israelites journeyed to the desert of 
Sinai. When they had pitched their camp there Moses 
went up to the seat of God, the summit of Mount Horeb. 


1 Exodus xix. 2a, 3a, 9a, 13b, 14, 17, 19; xxiv. 1, 9-11; xxxiil. 7-11; 
Numbers xii. 
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There Yahweh said to him: ‘‘ I will come to you ina cloud 
of smoke, so that the people may hear when I speak to yon, 
and may always believe your words henceforth. When the 
sound of the trumpet ceases, they must ascend the moun- 
tain.” As soon as he had heard these words, Moses went 
down the mountain to the camp again, and prepared the 
people, by a religious consecration, to mcet Yahweh; order- 
ing them, amongst other things, to wash all their clothes. 
When the Israelites had been thus purified, Moses led them 
to meet the deity, and drew them up at the foot of the moun- 
tain. Then a terrific trumpet-blast was heard, and Moses 
spoke to God, and he answered him with an audible voice. 

Then Yahweh told Moses to come up to his dwelling-place, 
together with Aaron and his sons Nadab and Abihn, and 
seventy elders of Israel. The others were to worship from 
a distance, while Moses was to draw near to Yahweh alone. 
Those who were thus privileged above the rest made nse of 
the permission given them, and actually saw the god of Israel, 
under whose feet was stretched a pavement as of sapphires, 
clear and transparent as the heavens themselves. He did 
them no harm in any way, bunt treated them as his guests, 
and they joined in a meal and rejoiced in his presence. 

When the people had witnessed the conversation held 
between Moses and Yahweh, at the foot of Mount Horeb, 
they were convinced that Yahweh had really chosen Moses 
to represent him, and they observed with awe how their god 
held constant intercourse with him. For Moses had pitched 
a tent at a considerable distance outside the camp, and called 
it the ‘‘tent of conference,” because it was there that he 
‘‘ conferred” with Yahweh. So any one who wanted to consult 
the oracle had to go to this tent; and when Moses came 
there the Israelites stood at the entrance of their tents and 
gazed after him in reverence, until he entered the consecrated 
dwelling. Their awe-struck wonder was not groundless, for 
no sooner had Moses disappeared behind the curtain than the 
pillar of cloud came down and stood before the entrance of 
the tent. Yahweh was speaking to Moses! No wonder 
that when the people saw it a tremor of sacred awe passed 
over them, and they threw themselves down upon the earth, 
each one before his tent! Yes! Yahweh was speaking to 
Moses, face to face, as a man speaks to his friend. After 
that Moses came back to the camp, while his faithful servant, 
Joshua, the son of Nun, remained in the tent. 

Even Moses’ sister, Miriam, was made to fees on one 
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oceasion that Yahweh had indeed chosen Moses to repre- 
sent him, and was prepared to support his servant's dignity. 
Miriam and Aaron were indignant with Moses for having 
married an Ethiopian wife. It was a constant source of 
irritation to them, and made it all the harder for them to 
aequiesoe in the extraordinary privileges which he enjoyed. 
‘‘ What!” said they, ‘‘Is Yahweh to speak through Moses 
only, and not through us? How he lords it over us!” 
Now Moses was gentle beyond description, so he let them 
say all this withont a protest. But not so Yahweh. He 
suddenly commanded them, ‘‘ Go to the tent of conference, 
you three — Moses, Aaron, and Miriam;” and as soon as 
they had obeyed, the pillar of eloud came down and Yahweh 
placed himself, as was his wont, at the entrance. Then he 
ealled Aaron and Miriam outside the tent, and said in a 
voice of anger: ‘‘ Listen tome! If a prophet of Yahweh 
rises among yon, I reveal myself to him in a vision or a 
dream. But with my servant Moses, whom I have placed 
over all I have, it is otherwise. With him I speak mouth 
to mouth. J give him no dark answers to his questions, 
but he sees the form of Yahweh elearly. Had you no fear 
of speaking against my servant Moses?” So, for once, 
Aaron and Miriam had had one of those interviews with 
Yahweh at the entrance of the tent which had made them 
so envious of their brother. But, alas! it would have been 
better for them had it been withheld; for Yahweh had 
spoken to them in wrath, and hardly had he ended before 
the pillar of cloud rose up onee more, leaving the brother 
aud sister who had been thus rebuked gazing in dumb bewil- 
derment one upon the other. ‘Then a great horror fell upon 
them, for Miriam was white as snow with leprosy, and must 
be condemned to live outside the camp in a state of life-in- 
death, while every one would shrink from her as from some- 
thing unelean. Thus enduring the agony of a thousand 
deaths, she must drag out her wretched existence year after 
year. Bewildered and terrified Aaron turned to Moses, ‘the 
brother he had so deeply injnred, and cried imploringly : 
‘¢Oh, master! deal not with us as our folly and our sin 
deserve. Look npon her! Leave her not in this pitiable 
plight.” His app»al to the forgiving spirit of Moses was not 
in vain, for he threw himself to the earth and prayed, ‘‘O 
Yahweh, do but heal her!” His god could not resist his 
supplication. He was willing to restore Miriam, but yet 
vould not allow her to eseape altogether unpunished. ‘*‘ Sup- 
13* 
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pose,” he said, ‘‘ her father had spit in her face because she 
had disobeyed him, would she not have been unclean, and 
compelled to keep away from every one for seven days? Let 
her be treated as a leper then for seven days, and after that 
she shall be healed.” ‘They did as Yahweh had said; and 
since the Israelites had already broken up from Sinai when 
this took place, they had to halt and delay their journey seven 
days. Then Miriam was restored. 


These stories embrace some of the most ancient traditions 
of the Israelites concerning the sojourn of their ancestors 
in the desert. In some cases their brevity makes them 
obscure. The statement, for instance, that Moses had mar- 
ried an Ethiopian wife comes upon us as a surprise, for it 
cannot be Zipporah who is meant, since she was a Midianite, 
and therefore a descendant of Abraham.’ As for Miriam, the 
old legends have nothing more to tell us of her, except that 
she led the Israelites in raising a song of triumph (being 
Aaron’s sister and a prophetess, it is added *), and that she 
died. In the legend of the childhood of Moses, a sister 
who watched the basket is mentioned, but the name of 
Miriam does not occur. ‘The little that is told of her hardly 
explains the importance attached to her by the prophet 
Micah, who says, when speaking of Israel’s deliverance from 
Egypt,’ ‘‘ I, Yahweh, sent Moses, Aaron, and Miriam hefore 
you ;” but she probably filled a more prominent place in the 
popular traditions than she does in those that have been put 
into writing and handed down to us. 

In one respect the review just given leaves a different 
impression from that produced by simply reading the narra- 
tive in Exodus as it stands— drawn as it has been from 
various sources, and more than once remodelled —I mean 
with regard to the events that took place at Sinai. Another 
legend runs as follows : * — 

In the third month after their escape from Egypt, the 
Israelites came to the desert of Sinai and encamped over 
against the mountain. Then Yahweh called to Moses from 
the top of the mountain and said: ‘‘Say to the house of 
Jacob, ‘You have seen how I have chastised Egypt, and 
taken you up as on the wings of an eagle and brought you 
here. And now if you will hear me and keep my command- 
ments, you above all peoples shall be my peculiar possession, 
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for all the earth is mine. You shall be my kingdom of priests 
and a holy people.’ Speak these words to them.” 

In obedience to this command, Moses called the elders of 
Israel together and communicated the words of God to them, 
and they declared with one voice: ‘* All that’ Yahweh has 
said we will do.” When Moses brought this answer to his 
god, he ordered him to sanctify the people for two days; in 
order that they might be ready on the third day to see Yah- 
weh, who would then come down upon Sinai in the sight of 
all Israel. Moreover, Moses was to warn the people, on pain 
of death, not to ascend the mountain, or even to touch it. 
Man or beast transgressing this command must be stoned to 
\leath or shot through with arrows. Moses faithfully reported 
all this to the people. On the third day, accordingly, early 
in the morning, fear and terror fell upon the people in the 
camp, for heavy peals of thunder rolled and fierce lightning 
flashed all round about, and a dark-cloud settled upon the 
mountain, while the echoing sound of a mighty trumpet filled 
the air. All Sinai smoked like a ftrnace, and Yahweh came 
down in a glow of fire, and the Israelites trembled when they 
saw it. The peals of thunder and flashes of lightning, the 
sound of the trumpet and the clonds of smoke, went on with 
no abatement till the people fled in terror, and only dared 
to stand still at a distance. Then they said to Moses: ‘‘ Do 
you speak tous! We will hearken to you. But let not God 
speak to us any more, or we shall perish!” ‘‘ Fear not,” 
answered Moses, ‘‘ God has come to try you, that you may 
fear him and may not sin.” But the people kept standing 
afar off, while Moses went up into the darkness which was 
the abode of the deity. There he received certain command- 
ments to give to the people. 

The digression’ about fencing round the mountain to 
prevent the people from ascending it is hardly consistent 
with the account of the terror which laid hold of them, and 
is a later addition to the narrative. A more important point 
to notice is that neither in this account nor in the one pre- 
viously given is there the least indication that Yahweh on 
this occasion proclaimed with his own mouth the code of the 
‘*ten commandments.” This conception is indeed found in 
Deuteronomy,” and even in the book of Exodus in its pres- 
ent form; but it is evident that it was not a part of the 
most ancient legends. In the first of these Yahweh himself 
says * that he will come down in the pillar of cloud in order 
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that the Israelites may believe in Moses, when they have 
seen that Yahweh speaks with him. In the second the 
same object is actually accomplished, though not announced, 
beforehand ; for the people flee in terror, and say to Moses, 
‘Let not Yaliweh speak to us or we shall die. Do you 
speak tons!” It was not till after this that Moses went up 
to the abode of Yahweh.? 

The various legends of which we have spoken illustrate 
the different ideas which the Israelites formed of their god, 
Yahweh, at different periods. ‘The representations according 
to which he reveals himself in the pillar of cloud, speaks to 
Moses in the hearing of the multitude, converses with him 
face to face, and is even seen by Aaron and his sons and 
by seventy elders, are more ancient than those in which he 
descends upon Sinai as a consuming fire, begirt with thunder 
and lightning. ‘To this latter narrative, with the command- 
ments given to Moses by Yahweh, we shall recur at greater 
length in another connection. We shall then have to speak 
of the covenant made between Yahweh and Israel, of the 
apostasy of the people which followed it, and of Yahweh’s 
appearance to Moses.? At present we will only speak of 
the object of all the legends we have given. It is the same 
in every ease, viz., to point to Moses as the representative 
of Yahweh. 


The Israelites of after eenturies looked upon Moses as 
their great lawgiver, the deliverer and leader of his people, 
the founder of the whole social and religious life of the sons 
of Israel; but at the same time they did not suppose him to 
have thought out for himself, or to have drawn from his own 
inward experience, the truths which he tanght his contem- 
poraries, and which they handed down to posterity. They 
believed, on the other hand, that he owed them to a special 
revelation from his god. It was upon this belHef that his 
authority was made to rest. If he had invented these relig- 
ious laws and social regulations himself, it would have been 
open to others to dispute their justice or authority. But it 
was not so. Yuahweh had spoken to him, face to face, in the 
darkness on the monntain, and in the pillar of cloud before 
the tent. His contemporaries had actually heard how God 
spoke to him. The people had witnessed the descent of 
Yahweh in thunder and lightning. ‘Three-and-seventy of 
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tli: most distinguished and trustworthy of the Israelites had 
even seen the god of Israel with their own eyes. Nay, for 
weeks, months, years in succession, all who dwelt in the 
camp had looked on with awe as the pillar.of cloud placed 
itself in front of the tent of conference. Unbounded con- 
fidence must be placed in Moses, therefore, and everthing 
which he had commanded must be accepted as Goas word, 
just as it stood. 

No one who has any knowledge of antiquity will be sur- 
prised at this, for similar beliefs were. very common. All 
peoples who had issued from a condition of barbarism and 
aequired regular political institutions, more or less elaborate 
laws, an established worship, and maxims of morality, attrib- 
uted all this — their birth as a nation, so to speak — to one 
or more great men, all of whom, without exception, were 
supposed to have received their knowledge from some deity. 
Whence did Zarathnstra (Zoroaster), the prophet of the 
Persians, derive his religion? According to the belief of 
his followers, and the doctrines of their sacred writings, it 
was from Ahuramazda (Ormuzd) the god of light. Why did 
the Egyptians represent thé god Thoth with a writing-tablet 
and a pencil in his hand, and honor him especially as the 
god of the priests? — Because he was ‘‘the lord of the 
divine word,” the fountain of all wisdom, from whose inspi- 
ration the pricsts, who were the scholars, the lawgivers, and 
the religious teachers of the people, derived all their wisdom. 
Was not Minos, the lawgiver of the Cretans, the friend of 
Zeus, the highest of the gods? Nay, was he not even his 
son, and did he not ascend to the sacred cave on Mount 
Dicte to bring down the laws which his god had placed there 
for him? From whom did the Spartan lawgiver, Lycurgus, 
himself say that he had obtained his laws? — From no other 
than the god Apollo. The Roman legend, too, in honoring 
Numa Pompilius as the people’s instructor, at the same time 
ascribed all his wisdom to his intercourse with the nymph 
Egeria. It was the same elsewhere; and to take one more 
example — this from later times — Mohammed not only be- 
lieved himself to have been called immediately by God to 
be the prophet of the Arabs, bnt declared that he had 
received every page of the Koran from the hand of the angel 
Gabriel. ; 

The ancients would hardly have ascribed such a superhuman 
origin to the laws and doctrines of the founders of their religions 
unless they had already believed ‘that their gods did from time 
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to time directly reveal themselves to special individuals 
This belief, however, they held most firmly. Feeling their own 
weakness, knowing how little knowledge there was of God and 
of divine things in their own souls, they drew a sharp line be- 
tween that which came from man and that which came from 
the deity. Fron man proceeded all that was perverse, unclean, 
and sinful; while all that was true and pure had its origin 
above. ‘There was constant need, therefore, of direct reve- 
lation from the higher powers; and this neect was satisfied 
amongst nations of the most diverse character by oracles and 
witchcraft, and amongst the Israelites especially by the preach- 
ing of the prophets, who were bound above all things not to 
utter what seemed good to their own hearts, but to deliver 
what Yahweh taught them. Since the ancients, then, were 
not only keenly alive to the need of immediate revelations, but 
also believed that they were as a fact constautly vouchsafed 
to men, itis not surprising that they shonld look upon all that 
their greatest religious teachers and lawgivers had done for 
posterity as the fruit of such intercourse with the gods. 

The question whether the founders of religions themselves 
shared these beliefs and imagined themselves to stand in im- 
mediate communication with their god need not be answered 
at present, as we shall have abundant opportunity of dealing 
with the subject when we come to speak of the prophets. At 
present we need only point ont the insecurity of a religions or 
political institution which is made to rest upon these super- 
natural revelations. As long as every one runs in the old 
groove, repeats what others have said, and holds hy everything 
that has once got established, the danger is not perceived. 
But as soon as any one tries to give himself an account of his 
beliefs and actions, he feels the gronnd sink beneath his feet. 
Why did the Israelite worship Yahweh as the god of his 
people? Why did he obey his laws? Because Yahweh had 
spoken to Moses. But howdid he know that this was a fact? 
By the old traditions which bore witness to his holding con- 
verse with Moses in a pillar of clond, and to his having been 
seen by Aaron and his companions. Buta cultivated Israelite 
of the ninth century before Christ could no longer believe this. 
His idea of the nature of Yahweh was too sublime to admit 
of such a thought; for no one could see him with impunity, 
but whosvever looked upon him died. Under the influence 
of this new conviction arose another conception, according 
to which Yahweh revealed himself in thunder and lightning, 
and the people, in terror lest they should be destroyed, and 
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convinced that it was indeed Yahweh, entreated Moses to 
interpret the commandments of God to them. Afterwards, 
even this representation ceased to be satisfactory. The divine 
origin of the most important Mosaic ordinances, the ten com- 
miundments, must be still better guaranteed. Thus rose the 
account of Deuteronomy, in which Yahweh proclaims the ten 
commandments with an audible voice, so that all Israel heard 
it. Hence it is that three mutually exclusive representations 
came into circulation, all of which have been preserved, placed 
side by side, and worked up into a siugle narrative. But all 
this could furnish no basis for the faith of any thoughtful man. 
Nor conld contact with a worshipper of some other god fail to 
stimulate reflection. ‘The Israelite in the Babylonian cap- 
tivity, who spoke on religious subjects with a worshipper of 
Ahuramazda, must have had his ideas strangely confused. 
‘* Yahweh spoke to Moses,” said one. ‘‘ Ahuramazda taught 
Zarathustra,” said the other. Ejther there must be more than 
one god, then, which the cultivated Judzan of the sixth cen- 
tury before Christ no longer believed, or else the Persians 
were the followers of a deceiver. One or other of these alter- 
natives must be accepted. This was a fruitful source of 
intolerance ; and if the Judean afterwards thought the whole 
mattcr out, and became aware of the inconsistencies in the 
tradition, his religion was completely undermined, and he was 
in great danger of falling into unbelief. Many a onc in earlier 
and later times, and even in our own days, has lost his faith 
in this way: 

Let us beware, then, of resting our religious convictions 
npon supernatural revelations! ‘* But was not Moses sent by 
God?” it may be asked. Undoubtedly he was. ‘* Did not 
God reveal a certain measure of truth to him?” Assuredly 
he did. Moses was one of those ‘‘ children of the promise”? 
whom mankind has to thank for its religious ‘progress. 
Amongst all peoples and in all ages there have been and still 
are such men. But though the revelation which falls to their 
lot may be higher than that of others to whom they serve as 
guides, yet it is not different in kind, it is not supernatural. 
That which is true and good commends itself, by its own 
excellence, to the reason and conscience of every one who 
unites the power of perceiving the truth to a love of the truth 
when perceived, and who strives after purity of heart. By 
this meaus each one of us may receive revelations from God. 
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CuHapter VIII. 
THE FORTY YEARS WANDERING. 


Dect. I. 1-I7. 1. 


\ N TE are now acquainted with the first and with part of 

the second book of the Pentateuch.’ The rest of the 
book of Exodus is taken up partly by a few narratives, of 
which we shall speak hereafter, and a short eode of laws; but 
ehiefly by the description of a sanctuary, commonly ealled the 
tavernacle; that is, ‘‘the tent.” This tabernacle, however, 
never really existed exeept in the imagination of the writer of 
the ‘‘ Book of Origins,” who gives us a detailed account of its 
shape and measurements, as well as the materials of which, he 
says, itwasmade. The third book, which is called Leviticus, 
after the priestly tribe of the Levites, embraces a number of 
religious laws of very various dates, chiefly, however, from the 
first centuries after the captivity. ‘They deal more especially 
with the regulation of the formsofworship. The fourth hook is 
called Numbers, from the great quantity of figures which occur 
in it, especially in the early chapters, where the writer of the 
‘¢ Book of Origins” gives us a representation, which he had in- 
vented and worked out himself, of the eamp of the Israelites, 
and the numerical strength of each tribe. The book also eon- 
tains sundry laws and eertain narratives, of which we shall 
have occasion to speak elsewhere. The fifth book of the 
Pentateuch is Deuteronomy, most of which was written in the 
time of Josiah, and formed the basis of his reformation.? In 
it Moses is represented as addressing the Israelites, shortly 
before the conquest of Canaan, and impressing Yahweh's 
commandments upon them. Hence the name Deuteronomy, 
which means ‘‘ Repetition of the Law.” 

The names of these five books are taken from the Latin 
translation of the Bible, which the Roman Catholie Church 
reeognizes as the official and only pure version of the Serip- 
tures. Itiscommonly ealled the ‘‘ Vulgate ;” 7.e., ‘* the gen- 
erally spread.” The ‘‘ Vulgate,” in its turn, borrowed these 
titles from the Greek translation. 

In the form in which we now possess the book of Deuter- 
onomy, the legislation is preceded by an introduction, in 
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which the writer reviews, under the person of Moses, all that 
took place between Yahweh’s revelation at Horeb and Israel’s 
entrance into the promised land. He only takes np such 
portions of the current accounts of this period as appear to 
him of peculiar interest, and places all he tells us in the 
special light of his own conception of history. Amongst 
other things he gives us the following : — 

When the Israelites had remained long énongh at Horch, 
they broke up their camp at the command of Yahweh, and 
journeyed northwards, throngh the desert, along Mount Seir, 
in order to take possession of Canaan, the land which their 
god had promised to their fathers. When they were ready 
for the journey, Moses complained that he could not perma- 
nently look after all the people, and urged the Israelites to se- 
lect leaders for the tribes, clans, and smaller divisions. This 
plan was highly approved of, and Moses carried it out in the 
name of the people. He exhorted the judges to pronounce im- 
partial sentences, remembering that their ntterance was a de- 
vision of God, and to refer the most difficult canses to him. 
He then issued a number of additional commandments, and 
after that they broke up their camp. 

Journeying through the wilderness from Horeb eleven days, 
they came to Kedesh-Barnea, on the southern bonndary of 
Canaan. ‘* Rise np, now!” cried Moses to them, ‘‘ behold 
the land of promise! Fear nothing, for Yahweh has given 
it to you.” But the Israelites came to him as one man and 
said: ** Let us be cautious, and send spies first. For we 
must learn which way we must take and what cities we shall 
come to.” Moses gave his consent, and the voice of prudence 
was obeyed ; but, alas! it was but the first timid indication 
of want of faith in Yahweh’s almighty help, the prelnde to an 
absolute refusal to hearken to his clecrees ! 

Twelve men, one from each tribe, were sent to reconnoitre 
the land. They penetrated as far as to Hebron, surveyed 
everything carefully, and even brought specimens of the 
fruits of the country back with them, and gave an account of 
what they had seen. In many respects their report was most 
favorable. It was a glorious country that Yahweh had 
destined for his people. But could they conquer it? <A 
mighty people dwelt there, more powerful than Israel; and 
their great cities were rendered yet more formidable by their 
massive walls and gates. Nay, worse than all, a race of 
giants, the Anakites, dwelt there. When the people heard 
this their hearts sahk within them, and cries of woe rang 
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through the camp. ‘‘ Yahweh hates us,” they exclaimed. 
‘‘ He has brought us out of Egypt to give us into the hands 
of the Amorites, that they may slay us. What are we to 
do?” In yain did Moses endeavor to calm the panic- 
stricken people. All his attempts to revive their faith in 
Yahweh’s power were fruitless. ‘* Remember,” he said, ‘‘ all 
that took place in Egypt! Did not Yahweh, your god, fight 
for you? And in the desert was he not like a father to you, 
taking up his child in his arms and carrying him over every 
dangerous place? Did he not show you the way, and find 
you a place to encamp in every evening? Did he not go be- 
fore you by night in a pillar of flame and by day in a pillar 
of cloud? Why do you not trust him, then?” It was of no 
avail. The people were overcome with terror. They would 
listen neither to Moses nor to Caleb, the only one of the spies 
who urged them to be of good courage. They refused tu 
attack the land of Canaan. 

Then Yahweh was full of anger, and swore: ‘‘ Not one of 
this wicked generation, except Caleb, shall enter the good 
land that [ have promised to their fathers. Even you, O 
Moses, shall dic in the desert, for the sin of your people. 
Bid Joshua be of good cheer, for he shall bring Israel into 
Canaan. As for you, O Israel, since you will not go forward, 
turn back into the desert to the Red Sea again.” Humbled 
by these words of reproof, and fearing what might follow, the 
people came to themselves again. They confessed their fault, 
and declared that they were reacdy to obey the commands of 
Yahweh and to set out at once. Nay, in their fickleness, 
they were even now girding on their weapons. But it was 
too late. Yahweh said to Moses: ‘‘ Forbid them to set out, 
for they will be defeated now, sinee [ am not with them.” 
But just as they had before refused to make ready for the 
battle, so now they refused to draw back, and full of empty 
confidence they rushed upon the nearest city. But their 
rashness cost them dear, for the Amorites drove them back, 
and surrounding the fugitives on every side, like swarms of 
bees pursuing a foe, made them pay a heavy price for their 
tolly. This event took place at Zephath, afterwards called 
Hormah. 

Humbled and dejected they returned to the camp, but 
Yahweh gave them no consolation. For a long time they 
remained at Kedesh, and no divine direction was vouchsafed 
to them. At last they were told to return southwards on the 
way by which they had come, along Mouht Seir, then north- 
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wards again, then back once more, and so on, backwards and 
forwards long, long years in succession. 


This account of the journey of the spies and of the unsne- 
cessful attack upon Zephath-is based upon another legend in 
which the same thing is described, and of which we shall have 
to speak hereafter. It is found in another part of the Bible,! 
interwoven with narratives of later origin, and makes Caleb, 
who is only mentioned incidentally in Deuteronomy, much 
more prominent. We have remarked more than once already 
that the Israelites never wrote history simply to preserve the 
memory of the past, but that all their narratives had some 
special object — whether edifying, religious, or political. So 
in the present instance the writer’s convictions shine clearly 
enough through his narrative. His spirit is evidently akin to 
that of the great prophets who preached in Judah from the 
eighth century onwards. ‘‘ Whoever trusts in Yahweh is 
helped by him.” Of that he was certain. So Israel, having 
reached the boundaries of Canaan, had only to fall upon «t. 
The people had so little faith as to desire to send spies in ad- 
vance ; but such a plan would never have occurred to Moses 
himself. Our writer does not stay toinquire whether Israel’s 
fear of the Canaanites was well founded ; and thongh he says 
that the Israelites were as many in number as the stars of 
heaven,” yet elsewhere, in the same book, he declares that 
the Canaanites were far stronger than Israel. But he does 
not take this into account here; for Yahweh, the consuming 
fire, went before them and would destroy their foes.4 They 
had no reason, then, to fear. 

If this is the spirit of the narrative we can easily under- 
stand the object with which it was written. The thoughtful 
Israelite who had faith in Yahweh must often have been per- 
plexed by the question: ‘‘ Why did our ancestors wander 
about so long in the desert before they found a dwelling-place 
in Canaan?” Of course we may be content with the simple 
answer: ‘‘ Hither because they had no wish to bid adieu to 
their wandering life, or else— which is nearer the truth — 
becanse they saw no chance of conquering any country.’ 
But such an answer was by no means satisfactory to the 
Israelitish believer ; for Yahweh, the supreme god, had prom- 
ised Canaan to the patriarchs; and the Israelites therefore 
came out of Egypt with the express purpose of taking pos- 
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session of it. Why did they not enter it at once? Was not 
Yahweh powerfulenough to enable them to do so? Sucha 
supposition would be blasphemous. Had he broken his oath, 
then? Impossible! There was only one conceivable expla- 
pation, and that was that the people had sinned. Nor had 
any sin ever given rise to so much evil as had been produced 
hy want of faith and trust in Yahweh’s might and the coward- 
ice that resulted from it. This sin, then, must have caused 
the delay. The writer’s chief object was to bring all this clearly 
to light ; and that is why he insists so strongly that when once 
Yahweh had declared that Israel must wander in the desert 
till a new generation had risen up, any further attempt to 
penetrate into Canaan was useless and even criminal. 

Thus the writer of Deuteronomy placed the past before 
his readers in the peculiar light shed upon it by his own 
beliefs. It is our task to endeavor to recover what actually 
took place, in the full conviction that in the long run the 
truth will serve to glorify God better than the most beauti- 
fully colored fiction. 

First of all, then, we must ask what length of time 
elupsed between the exodus from Egypt and the conquest 
of Canaan. The prophet Amos? is the first who says that 
Yuhweh led Israel in the desert for forty years; but in 
doing so he does not mean to make an accurate statement 
of the length of time, but only to signify in general terms 
that it was a long period, lasting through a whole genera- 
tion. This round number? was afterwards taken literally, 
and it was supposed that forty years to a day elapsed be- 
tween the exodus from Egypt and the passage into Canaan.® 
If this ‘‘ forty,” however, is only a round number, we may 
suppose the actual period of wandering to have been rather 
more or rather less; and there is one circumstance which 
pleads for the supposition that it was rather over than 
under. For Ramses IJI., one of the successors of the 
Egyptian king Menephthah, under whose reign the Israelites 
obtained their freedom, made war upon the inhabitants of 
Canaan; yet the Hebrews or Israelites do not occur amongst 
the tribes he overthrew, as enumerated in the inscriptions 
on his monuments, nor have the Israelites themselves pre- 
served any recollection of these wars. We inay be sure, 
therefore, that at that time they had not yet settled in 
Canaan. Now this expedition took place between 1280 and 
1260, and since the Israelites left Egypt about 1320, we 
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may suppose that they spent about half a eentury in the 
desert. 

Half a century in the desert! The story has often been 
ealled ineredible, and, indeed, it really is utterly inconeeiv- 
able if we adopt the usual representation of the affair. Even 
if we put the numbers of the Israelites far below those given 
by the ‘‘ Book of Origins,” nay, even if we aecept as history 
the stories of the dew of manna, and the shower of quails 
and the waters flowing from roeks, —'it is still impossible to 
aceept the story, sinee the peninsula of Sinai was too small 
aud barren to support the Israelites in addition to the other 
tribes who lived there. At any rate, their floeks would be 
able to find no pasture there. But we may understand 
‘‘the desert” to inelnde the great plains stretehing east of 
Palestine, which we have already described,’ and in that 
ease there would be room enough in it. 

If we are to suppose, however, that the Israelite tribes 
maintained themselves in these regions, we must onee for 
all break with the representation of their life in the desert 
given us in the Pentatench. Aeceording to its narratives tlie 
Israelites proceeded as a single army, marching in a eertain 
fixed order, and resting in one general camp. These narra- 
tives represent them as a thoronghly well-organized people. 

Let us look into some of the stories which present this 
pieture to us. 

We will first examine the beginning of the story with 
whieh we opened this ehapter, and which we find at greater 
length elsewhere.* When the Israelites, we are told, had 
escaped from Egypt and reached Mount Horeb, Moses wus 
rejoiced by a visit from his father-in-law, who came to 
bring him his wife, Zipporah, and her two sons, Gershom 
and Eliézer. Jethro, delighted by all that Moses told him 
of the severity with whieh Yahweh had treated Egypt for 
Israel’s sake, acknowledged that Yahweh was supreme above 
all gods, and offered a great saerifice to him, inviting the 
leading Israelites to the feast which formed a part of it. 
Then, on the following day, he saw Moses at his work. 
From morning till night he had to administer justice. ‘‘ How 
is this?” asked Jethro in surprise. ‘‘I eannot help it,” 
answered Moses; ‘‘ every one eomes to me for oraeles. 
Whatever diffieulty they have to settle they bring it before 
me. ‘They eall upon me to deeide all their differences, and 
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to make known the commandments of God.” But his father- 
in-law thought this most foolish, for Moses, he thought, 
would never be able to support the work. It was far too 
heavy for one man. ‘* Attend to my advice,” he said, ‘‘ and 
may God be with yon! Be their mediator with God. Speak 
of their interests with him; and, on the other hand, make 
known his will to the Israelites. All this really is necessary. 
But select men of understanding, who fear God, who will 
behave honestly and not allow themselves to be bribed, aud 
make them heads of thousands and hnndreds and fifties and 
tens. Let them administer justice as a rule, and only submit 
the more difficult cases to your decision. In this way they 
can easily lighten your burden. If you do this, God will 
give yon strength to continue your work, and the people will 
reach the place of their destination.” Moses accepted this 
sensible advice, and gave effect to it at once. Then Jethro 
returned home. 

This narrative obviously treats the Israelites on their arrival 
at Horeb as a well-organized and duly subdivided nation, with 
av established government, enjoying the blessings of a reg- 
ular administration of justice and capable of advancing or 
halting as a single man. 

Nor does the writer of the ‘‘ Book of Origins” allow us to 
deubt for a moment that this was really his idea of the 
inarch of the Israelites. For he carefully enumerates all 
the places at which they halted,! gives in elaborate detail? 
the numbers of each tribe, the bearers of the banner of 
each, and the order in which they were ranged round the 
tabernacle. Nay, he even mentions the signal to be sounded 
on the sacred trumpets, at which the varions tribes were to 
commence their march.* The larger we suppose the army 
of the Israelites, the more absurd does this representation 
appear; especially when we remember that the women aud 
children marched with the men capable of bearing arms, 
and that they had to take all their possessions and all their 
tlocks with them. And this for forty years! 

We shall probably not be far wrong if we suppose the 
course of events to have been something as follows: When 
the tribes had shaken off the yoke of Egypt, they tried to 
make good their escape. The greater part of them appar- 
ently turned southwards at first, then northwards from Sinai 
to the boundaries of Canaan. There they were repulsed and 
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turned south again along the mountains of Edom, after 
which they entered the Eastern desert by the only pass which 
leads to Arabia Deserta, namely, that of Elath. And where 
next? Wherever they could find a subsistence! Some 
kept wandering about in the peninsula of Sinai. Some set- 
tled on the southern boundaries of Canaan or the western 
boundaries of Seir, and entered into alliances with the native 
peoples. Some wandered to the east, as far as the Euphrates ; 
others to the south, and who knows where they may have 
found a dwelling-place at last? others to the north, till they 
came upon the land of Moab. But although it was impos- 
sible for any of the tribes to remain near together, on account 
of the pasturage they required for their flocks, yet some of 
them kept up a close connection with each other. They stood 
by each other, took common counsel, and allowed themselves 
to be led by Moses. Such, we may suppose, was the life of 
the refugees from Egypt for about half a century. 

One word more. What an extraordinary and impossible 
representation both of Yahweh and of the people the narra- 
tives of the Pentateuch give us! On account of a fit of 
despondency which comes over the Israelites, Yahweh changes 
his plan. He had intended to bring them into Canaan, but 
now he will not let them enter it. They must die in the 
desert. In a still later account than that of Deuteronomy, 
this is taken so literally that all the Israelites who were above 
twenty years of age when they left Egypt, with the sole ex- 
ception of Caleb and Joshua, are made to die.’ So Israel 
wandered from north to south and from south to north, back- 
wards and forwards along the mountains of Edom, for eigh’. 
and thirty years. Nothing happens during all this time 
Not a single word is said about it. ‘The people simply wan- 
dered np and down and —died out. Is such a thing con- 
ceivable? Not even bands of ascetics, whose self-inflicted 
penance has utterly deadened and stupefied them, have ever 
supported such a purposeless existence, such a veritable hell 
on earth. Can any one imagine a rough and warlike people 
enduring it for a single week? or feeling so much reverence 
and fear for the god whom they had only learned to serve a 
year ago as to submit to such an unbearable chastisement? 
It is vain to attempt to justify what we are told was God’s 
action by supposing that he did it in order to humble and 
educate the Israelites, for a generation growing up amid such 
surroundings could not but be feeble and enervated. Surely 
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the true means of preparation for our work of life lies in at- 
tempting to find our own way, in advancing in spite of error, 
gaining wisdom through loss and shame, learning to see with 
our own eyes, and in joy and sorrow, in careful work and 
anxious thought, ever moving forward. 

Such was really the education of the Israelites too. In- 
stead of dreaming of a promised land, they looked round for 
the finest country they could master. No bread fell down 
from heaven for their food, and they found it toilsome work 
to seek out pasturage for their flocks, trying meanwhile to 
make allies of the inhabitants of the desert, such as the 
Midianites, that they might be their ‘‘ eyes” or guides.’ 

God’s glory in the guidance of Israel is not revealed in a 
people kept in leading strings and compelled to turn this way 
or that by physical expedients, but in the growth through the 
ages of so much that was glorious and noble out of those rude 
tribes seeking a fatherland. 


CuapTer IX. 
THE WORK OF MOSES. 
Devr. Vv. 6-21; Ex. XX. 2-17; Num. X. 88-86. 


T is due to Moses in the first instance that the uncivilized 
hordes that wandered through the Arabian deserts in 
the thirteenth century before Christ, and afterwards con- 
quered Canaan, finally produced such noble results. We 
tnust therefore form as clear a conception of his work as 
possible, and must not allow ourselves to be misled by the 
Jewish tradition which ascribes to his hand the whole of the 
priestly legislation contained in the Pentateuch. In reality, 
it would be nearer the truth to call it the work of Ezra. The 
prophet Malachi,’ who lived after the captivity, is the first to 
use the expression ‘‘law of Moses,” and the only claim of 
the Jewish legislation to this title is derived from the fact 
that the religion it defined and regulated so minutely was 
originally founded by Moses. The worship of Yahweh, with 
‘*the Ten Commandments” as its fundamental code, is the 
chief legacy which Moses left his people. 
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Let us begin, then, by examining this code. 

The ordinary expression ‘‘ Ten Commandments” is hardly 
correct, since the first of the ten—‘‘I, Yahweh, am your 
god” —is not a commandment at all. In the Hebrew they 
are called ‘‘ the ten words,” for the expression word is often 
used in Hebrew, as it is in several modern languages, for a 
short sentence as well as for a single word. Unfortunately 
we have no similar expression in English, and shall therefore 
be obliged to retain the incorrect form, ‘‘ ten commandments,” 
except when we use the Greek word Decalogus or Décalogue. 
The Decalogue, then, occurs twice in the Bible, and, as 
the two versions differ in certain points, we see that we no 
longer have it in its original form. It is remarkable, too, 
that while many of the commandinents, such.as ‘‘ Thon 
shalt do no murder,” ‘* Thou shalt not commit adultery,” 
‘¢' Thou shalt not steal,” ‘‘ Thou shalt not bear false witness,” 
are very short, others, on the contrary, especially those refer- 
ring to the worship of images and the observance of the 
sabbath, are worked out at considerable length. The two 
versions of the ten commandments give different reasons for 
observing the holy day. According to the earlier version, 
that of Deuteronomy, the male and female slaves, as well as 
their masters, were to be exempt from work on the ‘‘ sab- 
bath” day (that is the day ‘‘of rest”), for the Iraelites must 
think how they had once been slaves themselves in Egypt. 
Here, therefore, the commandment rests upon principles of 
humanity. According to Exodus, on the other hand, the 
Israelites must observe the day of rest because God created 
heaven and earth in six days and rested on the seventh. 
Here there is an obyions reference to the first account of the 
creation, which was part of the ‘‘ Book of Origins.” Now it 
seems highly improbable that this commandment, together 
with those about the worship of images and the honor due 
to parents, should from the first have been so elaborate, 
while the rest were so short; and we have every reason to 
suppose that they were all equally short originally, and that 
these elaborations are of later date. 

How the commandments are to be divided and the number 
ten retained, is a question of the greatest difficulty. 

The precept against covetousness has long been divided 
into two; the first words, ‘‘ Thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 
bor’s house,” being counted as the ninth, and ‘‘Thou shalt 
not covet thy neighbor’s wife, nor his land, nor his male or 
female slave, nor his ox, nor his ass, nor anything that is 
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thy neighbor’s,” as the tenth commandment. The opening 
words of the code, ‘‘I, Yahweh, am your god,” together 
with the prohibition of the service of other gods and the 
worship of images, are then thrown into one first command- 
ment. This division is most unnatural; and if we admit 
that originally the last commandment was simply ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not covet,” it is no longer possible to split it into two. 
It would scarcely have been worth while to mention this ar- 
rangement of the ten commandments if it were not the oue 
adopted by the Roman Catholic and the Lutheran Churches. 
It explains the fact that sometimes, especially in German 
books, the commandment as to the sabhath is called the 
third instead of the fourth, as with us; the commandment 
to honor father and mother the fourth instead of the fifth, and 
soon. But we need not dwell upon this point any longer. 

There is no special difficulty in arranging and numbering 
the last eight commandments. The third is, ‘‘ Take not the 
name of Yahweh deceitfully,” that is, ‘‘ take no false oath ;” 
the fourth — to which we shall return presently — ‘‘ Keep the 
day of rest holy ;” the fifth enjoins respect not only for the 
father, but also for the mother, which is very remarkable 
when we consider the antiquity of the code; the sixth, sev- 
enth, and eighth forbid murder, adultery, and theft; the ninth 
teaches that less open attacks, by means of false witnesses 
before the judge, are equally hateful to Yahweh; while the 
tenth, which condemns covetousness, appears to be the fruit 
of a much higher moral development than that implied by the 
rest, for it condemns not only the evil deed but the ungenerous 
disposition. 

This last commandment and perhaps some of the others 
may give rise to many questions, but at any rate there is no 
difficulty in counting them. This cannot be said of the two 
first, for even when we have dropped the long digression upon 
the worship of images, there are still three distinct sentences 
left, namely, ‘‘ I, Yahweh, am thy god;” ‘* Thou shalt have 
no other gods by my side;” and *‘ Thou shalt not make any 
image of a god.” How are we to escape from this difficulty ? 
The division usually adopted in England follows Josephus and 
other aricient writers in taking the words ‘‘I, Yahweh, am 
thy god” as a sort of heading to the whole code rather than 
one of its-clauses, and making the first commandment forbid 
the service of other gods, and the second the worship of 
wages. The Jews, on the other hand, count ‘‘I am the 
Lord, thy god” as the first commandment; and are doubtless 
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right in so doing. This point was indeed the most important 
of all; and had to be kept before the Israelites more emphat- 
ically than anything else. Those who regard it as a sort of 
heading or introduction go ou the supposition that it would 
be taken as a matter of course, and did not need to be taught 
as something new, but simply to be brought to mind. But 
this idea is quite incorrect, for if there was one thing new in 
the ten commandments it was this recognition of Yahwch as 
the god who had redeemed Israel.! 

Our only course, then, is to make ‘‘ Thon shalt have no 
other gods by my side, nor make any image of a god” the 
second commandment; and this is what the Jews still do. 
But this is not one commandment. The worship of other 
gods besides Yahweh is something quite distinct from the 
worship of images. How is it that these two precepts have 
been fused together? When the Israelites had risen to the 
belief in one God who had created heaven and earth, and of 
whom no image could be made, they made no distinction 
between the worship of other gods and the worship of images ; 
and we need not be surprised, therefore, to find the two pre- 
cepts treated as one in the versions of the ten commandments 
which we still possess. Bunt in earlier times the distinction 
was still clearly felt, and the two commandments could not 
then have been run together. Probably one of them is a later 
addition to the other, but it is very difficult to say which. 
Most of the scholars who admit that we must make a choice 
between them, reject the commandment against the worship 
of images as not having been uttered by Moses. But there is 
just as much, or perhaps more, reason to suppose that the 
commandment forbidding the worship of other gods is of later 
date. This at least is certain, that, as far as we can make 
out, there was a party amongst the Israelites, dating from the 
time of Moses, that zealously opposed the use of images of 
gods, so that we are safe in saying that the school of Moses 
was characterized by its aversion to the worship of images. 
Whereas it is clear that, during the first centuries after Moses, 
no one ever thought of worshipping Yahweh alone, far less of 
denying the existence of all other gods. Indeed, this latter 
doctrine is not even taught in the commandment in its present 
form ; for the very prohibition to worship other gods is a tacit 
admission of their existence, or at any rate does not deny 
it. No doubt, however, the precept to worship only one god 
paved the way to the belief that there is but one. 
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In the spirit of these ten commandments Moses labored 
among the sons of Israel; but in order to comprehend the 
true value of his work, we must examine the character of the 
tribes he had rescued from Egypt. They called themselves 
the sons of Israel, but we must not for a moment suppose 
that they were all of the same origin. Certain old Egyptian 
stories say that the ancestors of the Israelites were leprous or 
unclean Egyptians, and although this is certainly untrue, there 
is no doubt that a good deal of Egyptian blood flowed in the 
veins of some of them. The Israelite legends themselves 
point to the same conclusion, for they represent Joseph as 
married to a daughter of the priest of On,’ which we may 
take as an indication that the tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh 
were of mixed blood. We may draw similar conclusions from 
the story that Moses married an Ethiopian wife,’ and the 
statement that a great ‘‘mixed multitude” caine out with 
the sons of Israel.® 

The Hebrews had intermarried not only with the Egyptians, 
but with other tribes related to themselves, such as the Mid- 
ianites, —a fact to which the legend of the union of Moses 
and Zipporah refers;* and we may take for granted that 
during the half eentury between the exodus and the conquest 
of Canaan, they mingled with the Edomites, Moabites, and 
Ammonites as well. We shall see presently that in later 
times, when the Israelites attached the greatest importance to 
purity of descent, they still found it impossible to deny that 
large seetions of the tribes were made up entirely of strangers. 
We must be careful not to form too high an opinion of the 
social eondition of these tribes. They were but a mingled 
group of nomadie shepherds. And yet there was a nucleus 
amongst them of kindred spirits, who had acted in concert in 
Egypt, with whose leaders Moses had brought about the 
insurrection, upon whose support he could rely in the desert, 
and who doubtless closely resembled each other in religious 
ideas and usages. These families called themselves ‘‘ the 
sons of Israel,” and the rest were led by fear or self-interest 
to group themselves round them with or without their leave. 
Thus various tribes were formed, the most important of them 
being Judah, ‘‘the house of Joseph,” and ‘‘ the sons of 
Reuben,” together with Simeon and Levi. 

Now these sons of Israel, with their allies, had gods and 
religious eustoms of their own; and we must try to aseertain - 
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their general character in order to form a better idea of the 
kind of people among whom Moses had to work. 

At the time of the exodus the Israelites were worshippers 
of many gods. This would not necessarily follow from the 
admission of some of their later writers’ that it was so, were 
it not obvious from the whole course of their history. While 
some of them worshipped stones and other such fetiches,? 
others adored the powers of Nature. The lowest stage of 
Nature-worship is the adoration of the moon, traces of which 
may be found amoung many different nations. The waning 
of the moon till she disappeared altogether was witnessed 
by them with amazement and alarm, and her reappearance 
greeted with festivities and acclamations of joy. This was 
the case among the Israelites too, and from the earliest 
times the feast of the new moon was held in high honor by 
them. It appears that the very name given to the desert of 
Sin and the monnt of Sinai signifies the moon-god; and, if 
so, then one of the Canaanite tribes, that of the Sinites, de- 
rives its name from the same deity. < 

Probably not only the feast of the new moon but the 
celebration of the sabbath existed before the time of Moses. 
The origin of this usage cannot be explained with certainty. 
The week of seven days is not found elsewhere except 
among the Egyptians, and even there no day of rest was 
observed. It is quite possible that the sanctity of the num- 
ber seven is connected with the worship of seven of the heay- 
enly bodies — namely, the sun, the moon, and the planets 
Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, and Saturn; and it appears 
that some of the families of the Israelites worshipped Saturn 
under the name of Kiwan, which may have given rise to the 
religious observance of the seventh day. Ifwe look upon 
the week of seven days as a quarter of a month we may 
bring the observance of the sabbath into connection with the 
worship of the moon. But this is not a very probable theory, 
for it must soon have been discovered that the interval be- 
tween the appearance of one new moon and that of the next 
was not precisely four times seven days. But whatever may 
have been the origin of the custom of observing the last day 
of every seven as holy, the Israelites themselves had already 
forgotten it. Whether they inherited the custom from their 
ancestors, or borrowed it from the Egyptians, they had 
learned quite early to observe it mechanically. 

There are other ancient practices of the Israelites which 
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are doubtless connected with Nature-worship. Such, fo1 
instance, are the separation between certain clean and un- 
clean animals, the consecration of the tithes and of the first 
fruits of the harvest, the performance of religious ceremonies 
on the high places (bamahs), the use of images of the sun 
(chammanim), and of straight branches of trees stripped of 
their leaves and fixed near the altars (asherahs). 

But the powers of Nature were worshipped by different peo- 
ples in very different ways. The worshippers of the heav- 
enly bodies might regard the objects of their adoration under 
two aspects —as beneficent fruit-giving powers, or as stern 
destructive beings. ‘The warmth of the sun, for instance, is 
sometimes fostering, but sometimes scorching ; and the char- 
acter of the worship of the sun-god depended upon whether 
he was regarded as a gracious and beneficent, or as a destruc- 
tive and pitiless god. A fruit-giving deity loved to see his 
worshippers gentle and cultivated ; was honored by scenes of 
joy and festivity, and was rather gratified than offended by 
the indulgence of sensual passions. Hence the tribes that 
worshipped the powers of Nature as friendly beings, at- 
tached great value to gentleness of manners, but gave them- 
selves up in a shameless manner to the grossest inchastity, 
even in honor of the gods themselves. On the other hand a 
stern, clestructive, cruel god was believed by his worshippers 
to delight in the development of their strength, in the suffter- 
ings they inflicted on themselves, and in the bloody sacrifices 
which they offered. Hence self-mutilation, human sacrifices, 
and abstinence from marriage in honor of the deity are found 
amongst them, and their manners are chaste and severe but 
cruel. Amongst the Semites, as amongst other peoples, we 
generally find a goddess by the side of each god. ‘Thus the 
fostering sun-god, for example, is accompanied by the earth 
whom he fructifies, and the scorching destructive sun-god by 
the chaste and austere moou-goddess. It is but natural that 
we should often find both these conceptions adopted by the 
same peoples. In some cases, especially, when a people was 
composed of different elements, we find a temple consecrated 
to Moloch, for instance, the destructive god, who must be ap- 
peased by bloody sacrifices, and a pole standing by it dedicated 
to Mylitta, or Asherah, the goddess who delighted in sensual 
enjoyment. But it is also obvious that one of the two views 
would on the whole prevail in each nation according to its own 
character, the nature of the soil and climate of its abode, and 
the circumstances by which it was surrounded. Among the 
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Israelites too we tind both sorts of religion, bit it seems that 
they were most inclined to think of the gods as stern powers. 

For instance, there is one of their ancient usages which has 
always awakened the deep interest of those who desire to 
comprehend the religion of Israel, and which points to this 
conception of the gods as austere beings. It is the custom 
of circumcision. 

This strange and to us repulsive practice was performed by 
the Israelites upon their male children on the eighth day after 
their birth... It was observed by many peoples to whom 
Israel was related; but amongst the Ishmaelites it was de- 
ferred till the* boy was twelve or thirteen years old,’ and 
amongst the Egyptians the priests alone had to undergo it. 
The origiu of this curious usage is not known with certainty. 
In all probability it was originally a sacrifice to appease the 
stern deities.* An old tradition informs us that the Israelites 
neglected the circumcision in the wilderness, but were after- 
wards deeply ashamed of having done so, and as soon as 
they had restored the usage shouted in triumph, ‘‘ This day 
is the reproach of Egypt turned away from us!” From this 
circumstance the place where it occurred is said to have 
derived its name of Gilgal, z.e. ‘‘ turning away.”4 The 
Israelites were afterwards so proud of the circumcision that 
one of their bitterest terms of reproach was that of ‘‘ uncir- 
cumcised.”® ‘They had forgotten the original meaning of the 
usage, however, and the ‘‘ Book of Origins” tells us that 
Yahweh commanded Abraham to practise it as a sign of 
the covenant between himself and Abraham’s posterity, but 
offers no explanation of it. However little understood, the 
custom was handed down from generation to generation, and 
is still kept up by the Jews. 

Not only the circumcision but the consecration of the first- 
born child to the deity’ shows us that the ancient gods of the 
Israelites required cruel sacrifices from thei worshippers ; 
and we are led to the same conclusion by many other usages 
and by certain religious symbols which came down from the 
times before Moses. Such for instance are the ban, and the 
image of a young bull, of which we shall have to speak again. 
We must never forget, however, that there can have been 
nothing like unity of ideas or usages amongst the hordes of 
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which the sons of Israel were the heart, as they gradually 
formed themselves into the various tribes. The most influ- 
ential families donbtless worshipped the austere deities, of 
whom we have spoken, but not under the same names or by 
the same usages in all cases. Some of them worshipped 
Kiwan, while others bowed down before Molech — the former 
consecrating the last day of a week of seven days to their god, 
and the latter devoting the first-born of man and beast to 
theirs. Others again pleaded in word and deed for the wor- 
ship of the more sensual deities, and celebrated the feast of 
the new moon in licentious dances and dissolnte festivities. 
The future of these tribes depended largely upon the charac- 
ter of the gods in whose name they had been released from 
the land of slavery. 

Now this god, as we know, was Yahweh, whose worship 
Moses introduced. He became the national god of Israel 
through the efforts of the same hero, and there is not the least 
doubt as to his eharacter. He was an austere, a holy, and a 
fearful god. He must be appeased by offerings of blood ; fire 
was his symbol,’ and the firstborn of all living things must be 
devoted to him. A human being devoted to Yahweh must be 
put to death, and a city or country consecrated to him de- 
vastated and left untilled. 

But the ten eommandments tanght that Yahweh must be 
served above all things by a moral life, and that is one of the 
noblest features of the work of Moses. The Israelite was 
commanded in the name of Yahweh to reverence his parents, 
to hold the life, the wedlock, and the property of his neighbor 
sacred, to injure nobody by lying words, and even to restrain 
his covetous desires. The last commandment is the hardest 
to explain; for ‘‘ not to covet” is such a far-reaching and 
exalted commandment that we should not have expected to 
find it in the month of Moses, for the early Israelite moralists 
were content to condemn the evil deed without speaking of the 
principle from which it flowed. It is generally snpposed, 
therefore, that it is simply meant to forbid the use of dishonest 
trickery for the sake of gain; and, at any rate, we must not 
lay too much stress on the penetrating nature of the tenth 
commandment, since it stands almost alone. But, independ- 
ently of this donbtfal point, the fundamental code of Israel 
deserves our admiration, on account of the close connection 
which it establishes between the worship of Yahweh and a 
moral life. 
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The gods of wany other peoples were as anstere as Yah- 
weh; but their austerity only made their worshippers seek to 
honor them by shedding torrents of blood, by frightful sacri- 
fices, unnatural abstinence from everything that gratifies the 
animal nature of man, exhausting fasts, cruel penances, 
abstinence from marriage, and so on. Now similar sacrifices 
were no doubt made to Yahweh too; but the direction which 
Moses gave to the religion of his people did not encourage 
any such practices. He taught them that the best way to 
honor their god was by leading a moral life. Sucha doctrine 
was capable of producing noble results. Following this path, 
Israel must grow into such a nation as had not its like on 
earth. 

It is not impossible that Moses was largely indebted to the 
Egyptians for his high moral conceptions. In many respects 
the religion of the Israelites was diametrically opposed to that 
of their oppressors, and their experiences in Goshen certainly 
tended to increase their aversion to Egyptian ideas rather 
than to win them over to them. For although one nation 
often borrows some institution or idea from another in times 
of peace and when there is a good understanding between the 
two, yet the gods of an enemy always share in the hatred with 
which their worshippers are regarded. When Yahweh led 
Israel ont of Egypt. he executed judgment on the gods of the 
land, and the Israelites knew that their god was at war with 
the gods of the Nile. But if there is any truth at all in the 
tradition that Moses was educated amongst the Egyptians and 
instructed in their wisdom, he certainly could not have bor- 
rowed anything better from them than their high estimate of 
morality. The moral teaching of the Egyptians was already 
highly developed at the fime of the stay of the Israelites in 
Goshen. Even then, as their writings show, they tanght that 
‘¢a son who obeys his father is rewarded by a long life,” and 
that ‘‘ obedience or disobedience comes out of the heart of man.” 
They declared that it was a sin to oppress the poor, to live 
loosely, to cause grief or pain to any one, to murder or steal, 
to falsify weights and measures, or to torture animals. 

To this exalted moral teaching the Egyptiaus united a great 
variety of very extraordinary forms of worship. Thus they 
worshipped various kinds of living animals, such as cats, ibises, 
crocodiles, and the steer Apis. The number of their images, 
too, was something extraordinary. We find nothing of this 
Kind in the teaching of Moses, from whose time onward, in- 
deed, there was a party among the Israelites which opposed 
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all worship of images whatever. The Yahweh of Moses was 
a genuine Israelitish god; and thus, by grafting the moral 
teaching of Egypt upon a truly national religion, Mosés pro- 
duced something altogether new. 


We know nothing of the forms of worship as modified or 
introduced hy Moses, except that the ark was the most im- 
portant of all the saered objects. If only we knew the onginal 
meaning of this consecrated symbol, it might throw great 
light on the early religion of Israel; but unhappily we are 
almost entirely in the dark about it. It is true that we havea 
detailed account of an ‘*‘ ark of the covenant,” or ‘‘ ark of the 
testimony,” but it is part of a description of the tabernacle, 
which is of no historical value.2, The zealous reformers, about 
the time of the captivity, had little regard for the ark,* and 
though the Deuteronomist describes it as a chest containing 
the stone tables on which the ten commandments were cut,’ 
we may he sure that it had really some much less orthodox sig-' 
nifieation, and that his account is only an attempt to counter- 
act its dangerous tendency, by bringing it into connection with 
what he considers the true form of Yahweh worship. We 
- shall hear of the ark again from time to time, and shall then 
see that it was looked upon as nothing less than the dwelling- 
place of Yahweh. This idea may still be clearly traced in a 
short account of the Mosaic period,® which appears to contain 
two very aneient forms of blessing, though it calls the ark by 
the more modern name of ‘*‘ the ark of Yahweh’s covenant.” 
It runs as follows : — 

The Israelites marched three days from the mount of Yah- 
weh, and the ark of Yahweh’s covenant went out before them 
to seek a resting place for them; and by day the cloud of 
Yahweh hovered over them as they left the encampment. 
When the ark went out, Moses said, — 


Rise up, Yahweh! let thine enemies be scattered abroad; 
And let those that hate thee fly! 


And when it halted, he prayed, — 
Return, O Yahweh! to the ten thousands, 
To the trihes of Israel! 


The word ‘‘ark” means simply chest. What was to be 
found in this sacred chest, in or near which Yahweh dwelt, 
we cannot tell. The importance of the worship of stones 
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among the Israelites’ certainly favors the suggestion that 
there was a sacred stone in the ark; and though this is and 
can be nothing but a guess, it is a fact at any rate that, ac- 
cording to the belief of the time, Yahweh himself went and 
came to the Israelites with the ark. 

Beyond this we know nothing of the forms of worship to 
which Moses gave the preference; nothing of the usages 
which he introduced, supported, or combated; nothing of 
the institutions which he bequeathed to his people; and we 
must be careful not to form exaggerated ideas on any of these 
points. No doubt Moses was reverenced in the wilderness 
chiefly as the representative of Yahweh. His commands ob- 
tained a ready hearing, and he made use of his authority, as 
the ambassador of God, to draw the various tribes closer to- 
gethcr — to control their concerted movements — to settle their 
disputes — to oppose and, if possible, root out everything that 
conflicted with the worship of Yahweh — to preach the law of 
his god on every opportunity — and to impress the ten com- 
mandments upon all the sons of Israel, but especially upon 
their chiefs, when they came to consult him. ‘There must 
have been families or powerful individuals in various trihes 
who were so faithfully attached to him and to his ideas as to 
consult him constantly, to act according to his divine re- 
sponses, and to strive to establish his authority round about 
them. In this way they would form a bond of union be- 
tween the various tribes. We might almost have guessed 
from the nature of the case where to look for these fami- 
lies, and history confirms our expectations. The Levites, 
to whom Moses was related, certainly supported him faith- 
fully ; and we find them again, at a later period, together 
with the closely connected Simeonites, showing their zeal for 
the cause of Yahweh.” No doubt the Levites and those who 
syinpathized with them checked the dispersion of the tribes 
in the time of Moses, and furthered the general good. 

If the Israelites would not listen to his exhortations of 
tlieir own free-will, and he saw a chance of carrying out his 
measures hy force, then doubtless he called his faithful allies 
together and drew the sword to put down what wasevil. We 
are told that he did so, for instance, when the Israelites fell 
into sin after having conquered the territory east of Jordan. 
The story,’ in its present form, is of very late origin, but the 
tradition that is at the bottom of it is at any rate perfectly 
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faithful to the spirit of the time. The Israelites —sv we 
are told~- had formed a close friendship with the Moabites, 
and had actually begun to take part in their worship of 
Baal-Peor, which was grossly immoral in its character. 
Thereupon Yahweh said to Moses: ‘‘ Take all the leaders of 
the people and hang them on a cross against the sun, to 
appease Yahweh. So shall Yahweh’s wrath he turned aside.” 
What Moses actually did does not agree with this command, 
for he ordered the judges of the people to put all the guilty 
individuals to death, and Phinehas first began to carry out 
this sentence. 


If we had to sum up in a few words the debt which Israel 
owes to Moses, we should say: He introduced the mora! 
worship of Yahweh among his people. If asked whether his 
conception of this god was very pure and exalted, we should 
answer: As far as we know anything about it, it was very 
imperfect. If the commandment, ‘‘ Thou shalt have no other 
gods before the face of Yahweh,” is from him, then he recog- 
nized the existence of other gods, though denying their right 
to be worshipped by Israel. Even this is uncertain, however, 
and it is not’ impossible that even to Moses Yahweh was 
nothing more than the special god of Israel. A chest, perhaps 
containing a stone, was the sacred object to which the pres- 
ence of Yahweh was attached. Certainly when we compare 
all this with our own thonghts about God, it appears very 
unsatisfactory and in the highest degree defective. But the 
fact that Moses insisted on the moral demands of Yahweh 
outweighs a host of mistaken beliefs. Snrely the worship of 
a stone or a star, in the name of which reverence to parents 
and an upright hfe are enjoined, is more glorious and more 
rich in promise than the adoration of even an invisible, infi- 
nitely exalted, spiritual being, enthroned above the clouds 
and sky, and reverenced as the creator of heaven and earth, 
whose chief commandment is to offer sacrifices and observe 
outward ceremonies. ‘The religious superiority of one form 
of worship over unother depends above all upon the value 
which it attaches to morality. 

Was it a new doctrine that Moses taught? ‘This question 
may be answered in two ways. Strictly speaking it was not 
‘‘new” in the sense of ‘‘ invented by Moses himself.” His 
god had been worshipped by his forefathers before he was 
horn, and had certainly not been unknown to the other sons 
of Israel. His moral teaching was perhaps borrowed from 
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the Egyptian priests ; the observance of the sabbath he prob- 
ably found already established amongst certain classes; and 
the usages which he maintained were already recognized by 
the most influential families. It cannot be said, therefore, 
that his work was entirely new. But what founder or reformer 
of a religion ever has produced anything entirely new? Who 
can help standing upon the shoulders of the generations that 
have passed away? Who can help borrowing his ideas froin 
those who have been at work before him? The services of 
those who have succeeded in any great work consist in rid- 
ding old truths of defects which have hitherto clung to them 
and made them barren; in so gronping these well-known 
truths as to place them in a clearer and unsuspected light; in 
saying the right thing at the right moment, and being so 
filled with the truth to which they cleave as to secure its 
acceptance by the power of their preaching. Such men give 
a quickening impulse to the development of those around 
them, or perhaps of a whole nation. 

Such was the work of Moses. In many respects his char- 
acter was moulded by that of his age, but the direction 
which he gave to the powers of Israel opens a new ern. 
Moses, the founder of the moral Yahweh-worship, stands at 
the head of the spiritual movement which culminated in him 
fae said: ‘‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 

od!” 


CHAPTER X. 
THE CONQUEST OF THE DISTRICT EAST OF JORDAN. 


Decr. IJ. 2-IIl. 22. 


E may now take up once more the thread of the story 
which onr review of the work of Moses has broken. 

When the Israelites had wandered many years in the district 
west of Mount Seir, and a new generation had grown up 
worthy of inheriting the promised land, Yahweh put an end 
to their wanderings and commanded them to turn north- 
wards. Their way led through the mountain pass between Seir: 
and the Elanite Gulf, where the seaports of Elath and Ezeon- 
geber were afterwards built. ‘The Edomites, along the eastern 
houndary of whose land they must pass, were already in terror 
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at their approach; but they were commanded not to molest 
them; for Yahweh had given Seir as an inheritance to Edom. 
Far from plundering the inhabitants, they must pay for 
their necessary food and even for all the water they required ; 
for had not Yahweh blessed his people, and supported them 
for forty years in the great desert, so that they were in want 
of nothing? 

The Israelites strictly observed this order, and went on 
to the land of Moab. ‘This country had formerly been inhab- 
ite.’ by the giant race of the Emites, but the Moabites had 
expelled them from it. In the same way the Ammonites, 
who dwelt further nortu. had driven out the Zamzummites, 
anotuer race of giants. This was, in fact, the history of 
all the surrounding districts. Tle Edomites had taken the 
place of the Horites and the Caphtorites (or Philistines) 
that of the Avvites, a Canaanite tribe that had formerly held 
possession of the land as far as Gaza.’ 

The brook Sared was the boundary of Moab, and the end of 
the wanderings of the Israelites. Betore they crossed this 
stream the rebellious generation had altogether died out. But 
the land which Yahweh had destined for their children was not 
yet reached. They had still to pass throngh Moab and Am- 
mon, upon whom they were to inflict no injury, for to them, 
too, Yahweh had given their land. 

But when they had crossed the brook Arnon, they came to 
a country which they were no longer forbidden to conquer. 
It was the land of Sihon the Amorite, with its capital, Hesh- 
bon. ‘* Henceforth,” said Yahweh, ‘‘ will I begin to make all 
the nations that hear of you tremble and shake before you.” 
Then I sent—says Moses— messengers of peace to Sihon, to 
ask leave to pass through his land. I told him that the land 
which Yahweh had given us lay on the other side of the Jordan, 
and promised that if he would let us pass through his land, as 
the Edomites and the Moabites had done, we would not turn 
out of the highway either to the right hand or to the left, and 
would pay for all the food and drinking water we required. 
But Sihon refused; for Yahweh had hardened his heart on 
purpose to give us his land. So Sihon came out with a great 
army to meet us at Jahaz, but we defeated him, and took pos- 
session of his whole kingdom. The inhabitants of its cities, 
men, women, and children were laid under the ban, and not 
one of them was left alive; but the cattle and the rest of the 
booty we kept. J'rom Aroer to the banks of the Arnon, and 
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from Ar-Moab even to Gilead, no city was too strong for us. 
Yahweh gave us everything; but the land of the Ammonites 
we left uninjured. 

Then we went northward to Bashan, where Og was king. 
He was of the old race of giants, as his iron bedstead shows. 
It measures nine cubits in length and four in breadth and is still 
preserved at Rabhbath Ammon. When he advanced to Edrei 
to oppose us, Yahweh bid us be of good courage, and promised 
that Og should share the fate of Sihon. Andit was so. All 
Bashan fell into our hands. We took sixty great cities with 
walls and gates and bars, besides numbers of unfortified places. 
We dealt with the land of Og as we had dealt with that of Sihon. 
All the human beings we laid under the ban, but took the cattle 
and other valuables as booty. ‘Thns did we conquer the whole 
land from the Arnon to Mount Hermon. The Sidonians call 
this mountain Sirion, and the Amorites call it Shenir. 

Then I gave the land from the Aroer to the Arnon, together 
with half the mountain land of Gilead, to the tribes of Reuben 
and Gad, and the land of Bashau-to one-half of the tribe 
of Manasseh, because Jair the Manassite had conquered it; 
whence it is still called ‘‘Jair’s villages” (Havoth Jair). 
Gilead I gave to Machir, another family of the tribe of Man- 
asseh. But the Reubenites and Gadites received their inher- 
itance upon condition that their fighting men should help tlie 
other tribes to conquer the land of Canaan, while their women 
and children, together with their numerous flocks, remained 
in the cities that were now assigned to them. 

When I had arranged all this, continued Moses, I bid Joshua 
be of good courage, saying to him: ‘‘See what Yahweh has 
done to these kings. So will he do to all the kingdoms against 
which you march. Fear not, for Yahweh, your god, fights 
for you.” 


In the book of Numbers we find a narrative which essen- 
tially agrees with the one just given. It tells us’ that the 
Israelites sent from Kadesh to ask the Edomites to allow 
them to pass through their country, but that they refused to 
do so, and set out with a powerful army to oppose them. 
Upon this the Israelites changed their plan, and took a circuit- 
ous route round Seir. When they came to the Arnon,” Moses 
sent messengers to Sihon to ask leave to pass through his ter- 
ritory. On bis refusing to grant this permission the Israelites 
conquered his land. Here we find it noted that Sihon, kiug of 
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the Amorites, had taken Heshbon and the surrounding terri. 
tory from the former king of the Moabites.’ The conquest of 
Bashan followed that of the land of Sihon. 

The narrative of Deuteronomy is still more highly colored 
than this other, and the account it gives of Israel’s triumphs 
is embellished most profusely. Within a few weeks, or at the 
outsile months, the whole country east of the Jordan, from 
the Arnon to Mount Hermon, is conquered; and if the Edo- 
mites, Moabites, and Ammonites are left in the independent 
possession of their territories, it is simply because Yahweh 
commands Israel] not to attack them. But these peoples were 
already in great terror. For every nation that heard of Israel 
-—of that people countless as the stars of heaven,’ to whom 
Yahweh visibly lent his constant aid— trembled before its 
power. A people that won such easy victories, and had only 
to pick and choose the country it would take for its own, 
ought surely to have been above sending a hypocritical mes- 
sage of peace to Sihon. 

But the real course of events was very different. As far as 
we can recover it, the true history of the conquest of the land 
cast of Jordan is as follows : — 

East of the Dead Sea, and further north along the banks of 
the Jordan, the ‘‘ sons of Lot” had expelled the original in- 
habitants and won themselves a home. ‘The Ammonites dwelt 
furthest to the east, while the Moabites held possession not 
only of the land south of the Arnon, but even of the territory 
north of this stream, as far as the Jabbok. But the Amorites 
who lived west of the Jordan had made an inroad into Gilead, 
expelled the Moabites from the district between the Arnon 
and the Jabbok, and made Heshbon their capital. The sons 
of Lot, under this stress of circumstances, called in the assist- 
ance of their near kinsmen the Israelites, who were wandering 
about over the steppes that stretched from the eastern bounda- 
ries of the sons of Lot to the Euphrates. The Israelites were 
only too glad of an opportunity of exchanging their barren 
plains for more fruitful regions ; and with their help the Amo- 
rites in their turn were conquered. Probably the circumstance 
that about this time Ramses III., of Egypt, made an incursion 
into Canaan,’ prevented Sihon’s obtainiug help trom his kins- 
men on the west of the Jordan, and in this way contributed 
to his fall. Thus Israel gained possession of the district 
which was afterwards called the territory of Reuben and Gad ; 
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and now there was nothing but the Jordan to separate the 
people of Yahweh from the fertile land of Canaan. 

As for the conquest of Bashan, the account that ascribes it 
to Moses is utterly inconsistent with the date at which it took 
place. It is prohable that even the ‘‘ sons of Machir” did not 
take possession of Gilead till after the conquest of Canaan, 
since the ‘‘ house of Machir” lived west of the Jordan at first. 
We cannot fix the exact date of this event, however. On the 
other hand, it is certain that Jair, the Gileadite, the conqueror 
of Bashan, after whom thirty places were called Jair’s villages, 
lived in the time of: the Judges,” and that one part of Bashan 
was conquered at a still later period hy a certain Nobah.* In- 
deed, the very narratives of the Pentateuch itself prove that 
the conquest of this district of half Manasseh did not take 
place in the time of Moses; for in fixing the conditions upon 
which the transjordanic trihes were to be allowed to enter 
upon the possession of their territory, no mention is made of 
the Manassites, either in the short acconnt of Deuteronomy 
or the more elaborate one of Numbers.‘ In hoth cases it is 
the Reubenites and Gadites alone who are required to help 
their brothers.® 

In reality, of conrse, the transjordanic district was not 
assigned in this peaceful way to two of the tribes. The 
ancient legends represent Reuben as Israel’s firsthorn son by 
Leah,® while Gad is called the son of Leah’s slave girl.” No 
donbt, therefore, Gad was more or less dependent upon 
Reuben. The two are called collectively ‘‘ the house of 
Reuhen.” It was this house of Reuben that hore the brunt of 
the desperate struggle against the Amorites, and then, by the 
right of the strongest and the first upon the field, took pos- 
session of the rich pastures between the Jabbok and the 
Arnon for itself, but was not indisposed to help the other 
sons of Israel afterwards. 

The writer of the first chapters of Deuteronomy could uever 
believe that these ancient events had taken such a course. 
He thonght of the Israelite tribes as acting with perfect una- 
nimity, conquering a fatherland under the command of 
Moses, and assigning the first portion of the land that fell 
into their hands to the trihes for whom it was best snited, on 
condition of thei faithfully helping their brothers to com- 

1 Joshua xvii. 3 ff. Judges v. 14. 2 Judges x. 3, 4. 
8 Numbers xxxii. 41, 42. 4 Numbers xxxii. 
5 See Deuteronomy iii. 16-20; Numbers xxxii. 1, 2, 6, 25, 29. 
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plete the conquest. He imagined the possession of the land 
east of Jordan to have taken place with the unanimous 
consent of the tribes, in compliance with law and order, at 
the command of the divinely appointed leader of the people. 
He was mistaken in his conception of the facts, but his very 
mistake bears witness to the progress Israel had made. An 
Israelite of about the time of the Babylonian captivity could 
not possibly imagine that the people of Yahweh was once 
but an ill-defined group of tribes, amongst whom might was 
right, and over whom even Moses, the delegate of Yahweh, 
could exercise but small control. It was not so in his time, 
nor had it been so for centnries. A king ruled in Israel, and 
men no longer followed their own devices uncontrolled. At 
a word of command, issued by a single man, the tribes sent 
their bands of warriors to the battle ; the booty was regularly 
divided amongst the conquerors; the respective rights and 
duties of the different sections of the people were duly regu- 
lated ; and no one family or clan could take to itself what was 
the property of all. 

This was a great advance; and if the writer’s ideal does 
not appear to us so glorious as it did to him, it is hecause we 
are familiar with a still better state of things, in which society 
is more adequately regulated, the rights of the various sec- 
tious of the people more justly defined, a.share in the direc- 
tion of public affairs secured to every one, and all are subject 
not to the will of a single man, but to laws of the State, 
made, promulgated, and maintained with due regard to order. 
In social institutions, as in all else, the light breaks but 
slowly, and the world takes but one step forward at a time. 

Although our writer’s false views of the history of the 
past are themselves the proof that he rejoiced in a clearer 
perception of justice than was known in earlier times, yet 
even his ideas are sadly limited in one direction; for he tells 
us with evident satisfaction how Israel conquered Sihon and 
Og, slaughtered their subjects, and appropriated their land ; 
and how Edom, Moab, and Ammon escaped the same dan- 
ger, not because the Israelites had no right to their land — 
for what right had they to the countries they did take? — but 
simply because it was the will of Yahweh, Israel’s god. 
Thus, while in regulating the mutual relations of the different 
sections of the same nation, right was more than might; on 
the other hand, when affairs were to be settled between 
different nations, might was still the highest right. 

And yet our writer proclaims a principle which must lead 
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in the end to the recognition of right as the first considera- 
tion even in the dealings of nations with each other. It is 
Yahweh, he says, who gave Moab and Ammon and Edom 
their land, as well as Israel his. This was not the old belief. 
At first Yahweh was Israel’s god, but had nothing to do with 
any other nations, except in so far as his own people came 
into contact with them. Israel, according to the old idea, 
had received his land from Yahweh, and Moab his from 
Chemosh.* The relations between the gods Yahweh and 
Chemosh, like those between their peoples, were regulated 
by the right of the strongest. But gradually Israel rose 
above these ideas, and reached the conviction that it was 
Yahweh who not only led the Israelites from Egypt, but also 
brought the Philistines from Caphtor and the Syrians from 
Kir.? All peoples, then, are governed by one will, are mem- 
bers of one body, and their mutual relations must: be regu- 
lated on the same principles as those which govern the affairs 
of a single people. 

We have already seen ® that this consequence was actually 
perceived by a few Israelites of a highly developed type. 
We ourselves live in an age in which it is generally acknowl- 
cdged, but we have still to wait for the time in which the 
truth will be fully acted up to. Patience! the human race 
advances slowly. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE DEATH OF MOSES. 
Devt. III. 23-29, XXXIV.; Num. XX. 1-13. 


HE time and manner of the death of Moses were as little 
known to posterity as the place of his grave. Nor is 

this surprising ; for when his people had so far emerged from 
their barbarous condition as to have a history and to com- 
memorate the particulars of .the lives of their great men, 
Moses was already enveloped in the gray mists of a far-off 
past. His work still lived, and his name lived with it, but 
his person was sketched by legend alone. One thing only 
was known — namely, that it was not Moses but Joshua who 
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led the people into Canaan. Moses, then, mnst have died 
before his people entered into the land that had heen prom- 
ised to their fathers. This conld not bnt seem strange to 
the thoughtful Israelite. Surely he, if any one, ought to 
have lived to see the prosperity of his people. ‘This raised a 
question which could not be left unanswered; and six or 
seven centuries after his death, the writer of the introduction 
to Deuteronomy answered it in the following words which he 
puts into the mouth of Moses himself: — 

‘¢ When I had given the land east of Jordan to Reuben 
and Gad, I prayed to my god, and said: ‘O Lord Yahweh, 
thon hast shown me the beginning of thy great works and of 
the revelation of thy power. So glorious are they that no 
god in heaven or on earth can do the like. Ah, let me now 
go over with the people and see the good land on the other 
side of the Jordan, that glorious mountain land and Leba- 
non!’ But I prayed in vain; for Yahweh was angry with 
me for your sakes. He would not hear my prayer, bnt 
answered : ‘Enough! speak to me of this no more. Climb 
the summit of Mount Pisgah, and look well round to every 
side, for yon shall not cross this Jordan. But first appoint 
Joshua in yonr place, and speak words of courage to him, 
for he shall lead the people, and bring them into the land 
which you may only see from afar.’ This was when we were 
encamped in the valley over against Beth-Peor.” 

So when Moses had proclaimed the law to his people — we 
are told at the end of the book of Deuteronomy — he climbed 
from the plains of Moah to the summit of a monntain peak of 
Pisgah, which lies over against Jericho, and is called Mount 
Nebo. From this peak Yahweh showed him all the land. 
First he turned his eyes northwards, where the rich land of 
Gilead, with the mountain range that bore its name, was 
divided by the Jahbok ; the nearer half was fertile but com- 
paratively bare of trees, the fnrther was covered with thick 
forests of oak and pine, broken by the fresh mountain pastures 
upon which Reuben had set such longing eyes. Then further 
north, along the seas of Gennesareth and Merom, his gaze 
fell on a wild and barren land, with steep mountain peaks and 
inaccessible caves, that favored no life but the brigand’s; and 
at last his eye rested far away on the eternal snow of Hermon, 
at whose foot was the city of Lais, the future seat of a portion 
of the tribe of Dan. To the left he beheld the broad table 
lands of Lebanon, with their far-famed cedar groves, the steep 
slopes of the mountain land, and the swampy plains, with their 
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thick growth of rushes. There herds of wild swine and oxen 
found a home, though the marsh fever made it almost unfit 
for human dwelling-places. This was the land which after- 
wards fell to the sons of Naphtali. Between himself and thase 
distant regions Moses beheld the lovely sea of Gennesareth 
and the far-extending territory of Manasseh and Ephraiin, 
with the ranges of the lesser Hermon, of Carmel, of Gilboa, 
and the long mountain chain of Ephraim. Then, as he grad- 
ually turned to the west, the land of Judah lay stretched 
before him; in the distance the rich and smiling plain of 
Sephela, and nearer to him the dry, inhospitable mountain 
land, with its endless limestone rocks, of which Jebus, after- 
wards Jerusalem, was the central point. Further to the left 
lay the deserts, broken here and there by fertile spots, and 
what was afterwards the southern territory of Judah. Thus 
his eye reached the steppes of the ‘‘ sons of Isaac,” and then 
dropped naturally upon the region that lay nearer to him, 
where the gloomy Dead Sea lay, with its barren shores and 
that strange promontory on which Zoar was situated. At last 
his eye rested upon the valley of Jordan and upon Jericho, 
right opposite Mount Pisgah. He had seen the future heritage 
of his people. 

‘¢This is the land,” said Yahweh, ‘‘ of which I promised 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, under oath, that I would give it 
to their posterity. I have shown it to you; but you shall not 
enter it.” 

Then Moses, the servant of Yahweh, died there, as Yahweh 
had said. They? buried him in the valley over against Beth- 
Peor, in the land of Moab; but no one knows his grave to 
this day. Moses was a hundred and twenty years old when 
he died. His eye was not dimmed, nor his vigor abated. 

For thirty days the Israelites mourned his death, and his 
place was taken by Joshua the son of Nun. He was full of 
the spirit of wisdom, which Moses had imparted to him by 
jaying his hands on him. The Israelites obeyed him, there- 
fore, according. to the command that Yahweh had given 
Moses. 

Never did another prophet rise in Israel like Moses, to 
whom Yahweh made himself known face to face. Nor could 
any other ever do the signs and wonders which Yahweh did 
through Moses in the land of Egypt and in the desert. 

There is a tone of sadness in this story. The words 
‘* Speak to me of this no more” sound harsh, and it was but 
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poor comfort for Moses to be allowed to see the promised 
land, if he might not enter it. In answer to the question why 
this must be, the writer of Deuteronomy says: * Yahweh was 
angry with Moses because the Israelites had sinned against 
him. Even Moses must make no exeeption to the general 
sentence that condemned the disobedient generation to die in 
the wilderness. 

Such was the view of our writer; and to the majority of 
his readers it would certainly present no difficulty. The pious 
Israelites were deeply conscious of the faet that they were all 
members of one body —the people. They rejoiced with their 
people, they suffered with their people; nay, their very hfe 
was wrapped up in its welfare. A gross violation of the mora} 
law deserved punishment chiefly beeause it was ‘‘ foolishness 
in Israel” and made the land unelean. To be rooted out from 
the people of Yahweh was the most terrible of all threats. In 
thinking of the future they were less concerned about their 
own affairs than about the fate of their people. From such 
a point of view they found it anything but unnatural or unjust 
that Yahweh should suffer Moses to die beeause of the sins of 
his people. 

And yet this did not satisfy every one. At the very time 
in which the book of Deuteronomy was written, the belief 
was gaining ground that Yahweh was too righteous to punish 
any man for another’s sin, and that he chastised each one for 
those sins only of which he had himself been guilty. Thus 
every misfortune was looked upon as the consequence of some 
sin committed by him upon whom it fell.” Those who held 
this belief could not rest in the assertion that Moses had not 
been allowed to enter the promised land because of the sins 
of the people. ‘They were certain that if, in spite of all his 
prayers, Moses was forbidden to enter the promised land, he 
must have brought this punishment upon himself. This 
eouviction was embodied in the following story : — 

In the tirst month — we are not told the year — the Israel- 
ites rexched the desert of Zin, and pitched their camp at 
Kkadesh, where Miriam died and was buried. But there was 
not water enough for the people therc, and a tumult broke 
out, in consequence, against Moses and Aaron. ‘Oh! would 
that we had died,” cried the sufferers, ‘‘ when our brothers 
perished before Yahweh’s face! Why have you brought the 
people of Yahweh into this desert, where we and our cattle 
shall die of thirst?~ Why did you bring us ont of Egypt te 
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take us to this wretched place? There is no harvest to reap 
here; not a fig-tree, a vine, or a pomegranate to be seen ; 
nay, we have not so much as water to drink.” On hearing 
these complaints, Moses and Aaron went to the door of the 
tent of conference and threw themselves upon the ground in 
prayer. And behold! Yahweh’s glory appeared to them, and 
his voice was heard commanding Moses, and saying, ‘‘ Take 
your staff, and call the people together. Then do yon and 
Aaron speak to the rock in the sight of all the multitudes, 
and a stream of water shall gush out from it. Thus you may 
quench the thirst of man and beast by the water that you 
cause to flow froin the rock.” 

In obedience to this eommand, Moses took his wondrous 
staff from the tent, and when he and Aaron had called the 
people together in front of the rock, he cried, ‘‘ Hear, now, 
you rebels! Can we make water flow from this rock for 
you?” QOvermastered by his indignation, Moses, instead of 
simply speaking to the rock, raised his arm and struck it 
twiee with his staff. A stream of water gushed from it on thie 
instant, and man and beast were satisfied. 

So Israel was rescued once again; but, alas! the two broth- 
ers had sinned. Yahweh prononnced their sentence at once. 
‘¢ Inasmuch,” he said, ‘‘ as yon did not believe me, and did 
not honor me before the Israelites, neither shall you be per- 
mitted to bring them into the land which I have destined for 
them.” 

Now these are the waters of Meribah, that is strife, where 
the Israelites strove with Yahweh in the wilderness of Kadesh, 
that is holy, where he revealed himself to them as the holy one. 

According to another writer,’ Meribah lay not in the 
desert of Zin, but in that of Sin, which does not lie near 
Kadesh, on the southern boundary of Canaan, but near Mount 
Horeb. ‘The sin here? laid to the charge of Moses and Aaron, 
by which they forfeited the privilege of entering the promised 
land, consisted in their incredulous language ; for Moses had 
said: ‘‘Can we make water flow out of the rock for you?” 
as if it were not perfectly easy for Yahweh to doso! And 
besides this he had struck the rock twice. 

We have now heard two answers to the question: ‘‘ Why 
was not Moses allowed to enter Canaan?” both of them 
given by thoughtful Israelite believers. One said ‘‘ he suf- 
fered the common punishment of all the Israelites;” the 
other, ‘‘ he drew the penalty npon himself by his own sin.” 
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We cannot be content with either answer, for both are false. 
Shall we go on, after rejecting these solutions, to attempt one 
of our own? It would be labor lost. We must confess once 
for all that we cannot tell how far any single event, which 
seems painful or even cruel to individual sufferers, is the ex- 
pression of His will who rules all things for his glory and 
the establishment of his kingdom. Our ‘‘ why?” must ever 
remain without an answer. However much we long for such 
an answer, however much we torture ourselves by seeking 
one, all our efforts are simply useless. 

Aud yet we have much to learn from such facts as these. 
What are tne lessons that Moses teaches us from Mount 
Nebo? He had been called to release his fellow tribesmen, 
he was the founder of the religion and the national existence 
of Israel, and he had been faithful in the accomplishment of 
his task. Yet he saw but little of the fruits of his labor, 
and another led Israel into the promised land and expe- 
rienced the joy of gathering in the fruits of his toil. Such 
is our lot in life. Jt is often, ‘‘one who sows and another 
who reaps.”! If we love our work, be our circle wide or 
narrow, and do that to which God has called us, let us not 
imagine that we shall reap the fruits of our toil. If our 
object is a really lofty one we can never see it realized except 
in a very small measure. In following the call of God, there- 
fore, we must renounce all thoughts of our own glory, and 
even of the joy and satisfaction which .success would bring. 
We labor not for ourselves, but for the glory of God and the 
welfare of our neighbor. Though we never enter the prom- 
ised land ourselves, let us be content with the thought that 
those for whom we toil will some day inherit it! Such are 
the lessons which Moses, on the summit of Mount Nebo, 
teaches us. 


—— +o. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE ISRAELITES AT JERICHO. 
Josa. I.-VIIL. 29. 


N the death of Moses, Joshua became the leader of the 
people; and as soon as the time of mourning was over, 

he made the necessary preparations for crossing the Jordan 
and attacking the Canaanites. He commanded the Israelites 
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to prepare provisions for three days, and reminded the tribes 
to whom the land east of the Jordan had been assigned, 
of their promise to help their brethren. Then he sent two 
spies to Jericho, which was the first city he intended to 
attack. They reached it in safety, and took up their 
abode with a certain Rahab, who lived on the city wall. 
They had not entered unobserved, however, and it was not 
long before the king sent to Rahab and ordered her to give 
them up as spies. So now their boldness would have cost 
them their lives had they not found an unexpected ally in 
their hostess. She managed to draw the king off the track 
by assuring him that her guests had already left her, but 
might perhaps be caught if they were pursued at once. 
Meanwhile she had hidden them on the flat roof of her honse 
uuder some freshly gathered flax that was lying there to dry. 
When the king’s warriors had left the honse, and were making 
for the passage of the Jordan at the top of their speed, hav- 
ing closed the city gates behind them, Rahab went up to the 
house-top and told the spies that she had rescued them 
because she feared Yahweh. It was well known in Jericho 
what this mighty god had done—-how the Red Sea had 
become dry at his command, and the lands of Sihon and 
Og had fallen into the hands of the Israelites. So every one 
trembled before them, and no one dared withstand them, for: 
Yahweh, Israel’s god, was the god of heaven and earth. 
‘‘ Swear,” she cried, beseechingly, ‘‘ swear to me, by him, 
that you will spare me and my relatives when yon take 
Jericho.” The spies took the oath she required, condi- 
tionally on her proving faithfnl to the end; and arranged 
that when they took the city she was to shelter all her rela- 
tives in her own house, and show the besiegers where ‘she 
lived by the sign of a red cord. Then she let down the two 
Israelites through the window over the city wall, and they 
hid for three days among the mountains, and then crossed 
the Jordan. They reached the camp in safety, and could 
truly say: ‘‘ Yahweh has given us the land, for its inhabi- 
tants tremble for fear before us.” 

It was now four days from the Passover. The Jordan 
was swollen, and here and there had even overflowed its 
banks. It was impossible to ford it, therefore. Bunt neither 
was it necessary; for the way in which the Israelites were 
to cross the river was destined to show once more that the 
living god, the lord of all the earth, was in their midst. At 
the time appointed by Yahweh, the priests took up the ark 
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of the covenant, and hardly had their feet touched the water 
when the stream stood still some miles above Jericho, and 
all the water below flowed off into the Dead Sea, leaving the 
river bed dry along the whole intervening space. ‘So Israel 
could cross dry-footed, for the waters were held back until 
the bearers of the ark had left the bed of the river. Then the 
Jordan streamed on again, and even overflowed its banks. 
This stupendous miracle confirmed the authority of Joshua 
in no small degree; and two monuments were raised to 
commemorate it. Each was built of twelve stones, in ac- 
cordance with the number of the tribes of Israel. One 
stood in the middle of the Jordan where the ark had rested, 
and the other on the site of the first encampment of the 
Israelites, at Gilgal. The manna-dew ceased as soon as they 
had crossed the river, and the people ate of the last year’s 
corn and the other produce of the country. All was now 
ready for the attack on Jericho; and the city was laid under 
siege. No one was allowed to go in or come out. The brave 
inhabitants were prepared: to offer a desperate resistance ; 
but of what avail were walls and gates, swords and lances, 
against the will of Yahweh, who had chosen this land for his 
own peculiar heritage? ‘This thought was deeply impressed 
on Joshua; for before he attacked the city a being appeared 
before him, with a drawn sword in his hand, and to the 
general’s challenge: ‘* Friend or foe!” answered that he 
was the prince of Yahweh’s army, that is, the chief of the 
angels. Full of reverence, Joshua threw himself to the 
earth, and asked what were his commands; upon which he 
ordered him to remove his sandals from his feet, for the place 
was holy. 

Yahweh had power to bring the city into the hands of his 
worshippers, who would consecrate it to him; but it was not 
to fall by man’s device. On six successive days the bands of 
Israelite warriors marched round the city once each day. 
First came the vanguard; then seven priests with the sacred 
trumpets, the sound of which brought the wants of Israel to 
Yahweh’s mind;/ close behind them came the ark of the 
covenant, supported by other priests, and then the rear 
guard. They marched in silence, and nothing was heard 
save the sound of the trumpets. On the seventh day they 
marched round the city seven times in the same order as 
before, and when the trumpets sounded for the last time, at 
a sign from Joshna a deafening war-cry rose from the army, 
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and, behold! Jericho’s walls fell down in ruins, and the city 
was in Israel’s power. 

A fearful lot was in store for it. It had been laid unde 
the ban, declared holy to Yabweh, and accordingly every 
living thing within it was slaughtered. Not a single human 
creature, except Rahab and her relatives, was spared. ‘The 
precious metals were consecrated to Yahweh, but all else — 
cattle, houses, furniture, in short, everything — was burned in 
one frightful sacrifice! Then Joshua cried over the hideots 
scene of devastation : ‘‘ Cursed before Yahweh be the man who 
shall dare to rebuild this city! May he lay its foundations 
upon his eldest son, and rear its gates on his youngest!” 

But one of the Israelites laid a hand on this devoted 
treasure. A man of Judah, Achan by name, took a rich 
Babylonian robe, two hundred shekels of silver, and a golden 
buckle that weighed fifty shekels (a shekel being rather less 
than a quarter of an ounce troy weight). He could not make 
up his mind to burn this robe, or to throw the gold and silver 
into Yahweh’s treasnry, so he hid them in his tent. Did he 
think that Yahweh would not see him? Surely that great 
and holy god would make the entire nation answerable for 
the crime of this one man. And so he did; for an expedition 
against Ai (a place near Bethaven, east of Bethel), for which 
the spies judged a force of three thousand men sufficient, 
proved unsuccessful. The Israclites were defeated, and 
Joshua lay before the ark of Yahweh, with the elders of the 
people, weeping and fasting, till he learned from his god that 
this defeat was caused by a crime of which Israel had been 
guilty. Achan was selected by lot from the whole people as 
the offender; and he himself confessed his guilt. Then 
Yahweh’s wrath must be appeased hy a fearful sacrifice. At 
Joshua’s command, Achan and all his belongings, his sons 
and daughters, his oxen, his sheep, his asses, his tents, and 
everything he had, were brought into a neighboring valley. 
Then the general pronounced the words of doom: ‘‘ How 
have you troubled us! Now may Yahweh trouble you!” 
At once he and his were crushed under a shower of stones; 
fire was cast into the confused heap of tents, furniture, 
robes, and corpses, and a huge pile of stones, under which 
the whole lay buried, soon marked the spot where Yahweh’s 
holiness had been vindicated. Thus Yahweh was appeased ; 
and the place is still called the valley of Achor, that is, of 
troubling. 

Joshua was now certain of Yahweh’s help, and prepared 
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for a fresh attack upon Ai. This time, however, he fornied a 
less contemptuous estimate of his enemy’s strength. Having 
first placed five thousand warriors in ambush behind the city, 
he determined to entice the enemy outside their walls by a 
pretended flight, and so give these hidden troops, who were 
to watch their opportunity, a chance of taking the city and 
setting it on fire. The stratagem was successful. Joshua 
fled with his army, but turned ronnd at a certain point and 
raised his lance on high, npon which the forces concealed on 
the other side of the city fell npon it, and in a moment it 
was wrapped in flames! The terrified garrison which had 
pursued the flying Israelites was slain to the last man. The 
king alone was taken alive. As Moses at Rephidim had 
secured the victory to his people by raising his staff on high, 
so, on this occasion, Joshna lifted up his lance and never 
let it sink till the battle was fought ont, and twelve thousand 
warriors of Canaan had fallen. Ai shared the fate of Jeri- 
cho; but this time the Israelites were allowed to keep the 
booty. All the inhabitants were slaughtered, the city itself 
burned to the ground, and devoted as an ‘everlasting bill 
of devastation.” Where the chief gate had stood, a great 
heap of stones pointed out the spot upon which the corpse 
of the king. had been cast, after hanging on a cross for a 
whole day. 


It needs no elaborate argnment to prove that we do not 
owe these narratives to an eye witness. The book of Joshna, 
from which they are taken, is of mnch later date than the 
events it records, as is obvions from the constant repetition 
of the statement that such and such a monnment exists ‘to 
this day,” and that Rahab’s family dwells amongst the 
Israelites ‘‘to this day.” This expression would be quite 
pointless unless a considerable time had elapsed between the 
occurrence of the events and the composition of the narra- 
tive. A careful examination of the contents of the book 
soon shows that it consists of two parts, the oldest of which 
breathes precisely the same spirit as that of Deuteronomy. 
It is, indeed, a sequel to that book, and describes the fulfil- 
ment of the promises there given. The later portion, on the 
other hand, formed a part of the ‘‘ Book of Origins,” so often 
mentioned. ‘The former portion, then, was composed shortly 
before or during the Babylonian captivity, and the latter por- 
tion in the succeeding period. 

Of course the writers drew their materials from popular 
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tradition. The great monuments in the bed of the Jordan 
and on its bank, the enormous heaps of stones in the valley 
of Achor, near Jericho, and on the spot where Ai had 
once stood, were all of them associated with some tradition ; 
and the conquest of the land was kept in mind by barren 
spots covered with the ruins of ancient cities, and regarded 
with a fearful reverence as devoted to Yahweh. It was well 
known, too, that Jericho had once been a sacred place of this 
kind; and many a pious man of the sixth century must have 
doubted whether it was not agaiust the will of Yahweh that 
it was ever rebuilt. Nay, it was reported that in Ahal’s 
time, three-and-a-half centuries after the conquest, and three 
centuries before the composition of the book of Joshua, when 
a certain citizen of Bethel had rashly ventured to rebuild 
the city, Yahweh smote two of his sons to punish the 
sacrilege, though he did not prevent the continuance of the 
work.' Popular traditions, then, especially those of Jericho 
and its neighborhood, in which the glory of Israel was dis- 
played in the strongest light, doubtless provided the mate- 
rials for the narratives we have been considering; while the 
origin assigned to the name of Achor’s vale, and the position 
of Rahab’s family (of ‘which we shall speak again), furnished 
some additional matter. 

Our writer has worked up these traditions in accordance 
with his own ideas. He looks upon history from his special 
religious point of view, and colors it accordingly. Regarded 
in this light, his account of the fall of Ai is very curious. To 
what does he attribute the defeat which the Israelites suffered 
in their first attempt upon the city? To the sin of Achan, 
who had taken to himself property already devoted to Yah- 
weh. Why were they afterwards successful? Because, he 
tells us, they had appeased Yahweh by the execution of the 
offender. But his own account of the expeditions against Ai 
makes the course of events appear perfectly natural. The 
city mustered twelve thousand fighting men; and since the 
Israelites at first despised their foes, and only sent three 
thousand men against them, it is not surprising that they 
were repulsed. On the second occasion they were more cau- 
tious. The whole army advanced, a stratagem was attempted, 
and five thousand men rushed from an ambush upon the 
deserted city. Surely it needs no special interference of 
Yahweh to explain such a defeat and such a victory. 

The writer evidently attaches great importance to all that 
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_ concerns Rabab, who concealed the spies. We can easily 
guess why; for he tells us that ‘‘her family exists to this day.” 
This puts the key to his meaning into onr hands. No doubt 
there was some powerful family of Judah in his day that suf- 
fered under the reproach of Canaanite origin, and whose 
members were often taunted with the fact that the blood which 
flowed in their veins was not pure. Our writer took up the 
cause of this family, and, while he admitted the “act of their 
descent, represented their ancestress as a worshipper of Yah- 
weh, althongh a Canaanite by birth, and as one to whom Israel 
was nnder a deep debt of gratitude. Rahab never appears 
again in the Old Testament, but in one of the genealogies of 
Jesus she is called the wife of Salma or Salmon, the father of 
Boaz the ancestor of David.1 Of course the Evangelist did 
not invent this himself, and his story therefore proves that a 
Jewish tradition represented the royal house of Judah as hav- 
ing sprnng from Rahab. Perhaps our writer had this house 
in view when he said that Rahab’s family still lived among the 
Israelites. Another Jewish tradition makes her the wife of 
Joshua. 

The writer of the epistle to the Hebrews* holds lier up as 
un example of faith while the writer of the epistle ot James 
opposes his view,* and says that she was received into the 
grace of God becanse of her good works. ‘This contrast be- 
tween faith and works, however, was unknown to the writer 
in the book of Joshua. He praised her for rescuing the spies ; 
but she would not have done so had she not been convinced of 
Yahweh’s might. As for us, we do not feel attracted by Rahab 
when in search of noble examples of faith. In plain truth, 
she is nothing less than a traitress, who deceives her king and 
brings destruction upon her city simply for her own advantage 
and that of her family. Treachery is always contemptible, 
and it does not speak well for the writer’s moral perception 
that he praises Rahahb’s deed because it was beneficial to Israel 
and was done to the glory of Yahweh. 

Moreover, the frightful custom of the Bun shows us how 
little trace of a moral character is to be found in the early wor- 
ship of Yahweh. This usage consisted in devoting kings to 
Yahweh by destroying them. Jericho, as the first frnits of 
Israelite conquest, was unconditionally laid under the ban; so 
was Achan, with all his belongings, as a punishment for his 
sucrilege ; and so, too, with some limitation, was the city of 
Ai. The sites of these two cities must lie waste for ever 
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Cursed be he that rebuilds them! A human being, if laid 
under the ban, must be slain: and the death usually inflicted 
was that of stoning. It is but natural that this fearful de- 
mand should have been evaded, and a sum of money or the 
sacrifice of animals substituted for the person ‘‘ devoted to 
Yahweh.” But according to the old and strict law this sub- 
stitution was not permitted’ After the captivity such re- 
demptions were allowed,? and property that lay under the ban 
was handed to the priests instead of being destroyed.* But 
by that time the original character of Yahweh was more or 
less obliterated, and such softenings of the old customs were 
therefore possible. When the wild Israelite warriors broke 
into Canaan, and showed no pity on the dwellers in the land, 
reekoning it a erime in them to defend the inheritance of their 
fathers, then Yahweh was still the crnel fire-god, in whose 
honor cities were burned and their inbabitants slaughtered, 
children punished for the sins of their fathers, and all manner 
of bloody sacrifices offered; and when the Israelite saw the 
waste patch of land covered with ruins, that reminded him of 
the unquenchable wrath of his fearful god, the thought of 
Yahweh’s holiness sent a shudder through his frame. 

At the conquest of Canaan we are still far from the position 
of him who spoke of God as ‘‘ Our father, who is in heaven.” 
Nay! his preaching would not even have been understood by 
any one in those days. But we must remember that there 
were still twelve centuries to pass before he came. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE CONQUEST OF CANAAN, 
JosHva LX.-XIT. 


hs LIVING dog is better than a dead lion;” that is to 

say, ‘‘life, though branded with infamy, is preferable 
to the most honorable of deaths!” So thought the writer of 
the book of Ecclesiastes, or ‘‘ the Preacher,”’* and his creed 
has found many disciples both before and after his time. 
According to the book of Joshua it was adopted by the inhab: 
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itants of several Canaanite eities, of which Gibeon was the 
chief. For we are told that, after the fall of Jericho and Ai, 
the inhabitants of these other eities were seized with terror 
and had recourse to a stratagem to save their lives. They 
sent ambassadors to the camp of Israel, with instructions to 
represent themselves as coming from a distant land; and in 
order to give the appearance of truth to their story, they 
loaded their asses with old, patched-up provision- bags and 
wine skins, put on old sandals and worn-out clothes, and took 
dry and crumbled bread with them. In this condition they 
presented themselves at Gilgal, the headquarters of the 
Israelites, and asked Joshua to conclude an alliance with 
them. The Israelites were not without their suspicions, and 
even expressed a doubt whether the strangers were not really 
Canaanites, but when they declared that they had heard of 
Yahweh’s mighty deeds in Egypt and the district east of 
Jordan, and pointed to the condition of their provisions and 
garments as a proof that they had really come from a dis- 
tance, the Israelites at last allowed themselves to be deceived ; 
and, without previously consulting the oracle, Joshua and 
the princes made a treaty with them} promising to spare their 
lives, and confirming the promise with an oath. 

It was but three days before they repented of their: oath ; 
for they discovered that the ambassadors were Hivites of 
Gibeon, Chephirah, Beeroth, and Kirjath-jearim. Upon this 
the people murmured against their leaders and clamored for 
the destruction of the Canaanites ; but Joshua was true to his 
oath, and accepted the excuse of the Hivites that they had 
been driven to this act of deception by fear for their lives. 
Nevertheless, he condemned them and their posterity for ever 
to be hewers of wood and drawers of water for the altar in 
‘¢ the place that Yahweh should choose.” 

This desertion of the common eause by the Gibeonites was 
a great blow to the other Canaanites, for Gibeon was one of 
the most powerful cities in the land; it was greater than Ai, 
and its inhabitants were famed for their skillin arms. The 
news of their submission to Israel, therefore, caused no little 
dismay, and the remaining princes combined to punish the 
cities that had deserted the common eause. The king of 
Jebus (afterwards Jerusalem) called to his aid the kings of 
Kirjath-arba (Hebron), Jarmuth, Lachish, and Eglon, and 
they all advanced upon Gibeon together. But Joshua’s as- 
sistance was called in by the city, and Yahweh encouraged 
him to go; so he suddenly broke up his camp and fell upon 
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the five kings. At Gibeon the armies met, and Yahweh him- 
self threw Israel’s enemies into confusion. They fled in frantic 
haste towards Beth-horon ; and Yahweh hurled huge hails*snes 
upon them as they fled, so that more of them perished b, the 
storm than by the sword of their pursuers. ‘‘ Then, on that 
day, when Yahweh brought the Amorites low before Israel, 
Joshua spoke to Yahweh and cried in the hearing of his people, 
‘Osun, stand stillin Gibeon ! and moon in the vale of Ajalon !’ 
Then the sun stood still and the moon stayed till the people 
had avenged themselves on their foes.” So it is written in the 
‘¢ Book of the Upright.” On that day the sun did indeed stand 
still in the mid-heavens, and did not stoop down towards his 
setting a whole day long. Never before or since has there 
been such a day on which Yahweh has listened, in like man- 
ner, to the voice of a man; but Yahweh himself was fighting 
for Israel that day ! 

At first the five kings escaped from their pursuers, and 
concealed themselves in a cave near Makkedah; but in the 
midst of the slaughter they were discovered and a guard set 
over them. When the pursuit was over, and the remnant of 
the Canaanites had escaped to their cities, while no one had 
dared to raise a hand against the Israelites, the doom of the 
kings was pronounced. They were dragged out of their cave, 
and, further to humiliate them, five of the Israelite chieftains 
set their foot upon their necks in token of absolute triumph. 
Then they were put to death. Their bodies hung for the rest 
of the day upon five trees, and were then thrown into the 
cave that had served them as a place of refuge, while a great 
heap of stones was raised at its mouth to preserve the memory 
of the event. 

Who could stand before Joshua henceforth? Makkedah 
fell before him, and its inhabitants were massacred. The 
same lot came upon Libnah, Lachish, Gezer, Eglon, Hebron, 
Debir, and many other cities. In a word, the whole of south- 
ern Canaan was not only conquered, but laid waste; and the 
slaughter was so complete that there was not a human creature 
left alive, even as Yahweh had promised. The whole of this 
district was conquered in a single campaign, for Yahweh 
fought for Israel. 

And now the time had come for the invasion of northern 
Canaan. The princes of the north imitated their southern 
countrymen in uniting their forces to expel the Israelites. At 
the sea of Merom they assembled in countless hosts, deriving 
additional strength from the number of their war chariots 
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But Joshua fell upon them and scattered them abroad; and 
then, at Yahweh’s command, burned their chariots and ham- 
strung their horses. Hazor, the headquarters of the confed- 
eracy, was the first place that fell before the arms of Joshna, 
and all its inhabitants were put to death. The same fate 
overtook the other cities, but those that were sitnated on hills 
were not burned down. 

Thus Joshua conquered the whole land of Canaan, from south 
to north, within five years,’ and defeated one-and-thirty kings, 


We need not stay to prove that this narrative gives an 
exaggerated account of Joshua’s victories ; for Yahweh’s join- 
ing in the fight by hurling hailstones, and his making the sun 
and moon stand still at Joshua’s prayer, are features in the 
story which so far exceed the utmost limits of possibility as 
unmistakably to betray the presence of legendary embellish- 
iments. Thus put on our guard, we find other improbable 
statements in the narrative. The writer repeats again and 
again, with evident satisfaction, that the inhabitants of the 
cities taken by the Israelites were so mercilessly put to the 
sword that not a single one was Icft. Such statements cause 
us horror instead of satisfaction, and for the honor of the 
Israelites we hope that the massacre they effected was not so 
frightfully extensive as is here represented. But their severity 
only makes it all the more surprising that the country should 
have been conquered within so short a period. For the writer 
constantly speaks of the valor of the Canaanites, and even 
says expressly that Yahweh hardened their hearts, in order 
that they might deserve destruction,? which means that they 
made a brave resistance. It is apparently by an oversight 
that he declares in one passage that ‘‘ no one dared to move 
his tongue against the Israelites.”* In reality, of course, the 
Canaanites resisted. They were well armed, and even pos- 
sessed war chariots; and if the Israelites massacred them 
whenever they fell into their power, they must have defended 
themselves with the courage of despair, and maintained the 
contest to the last man. When we think of all this, it becomes 
still more surprising that the whole of Canaan should have 
been conquered by the Israelites so quickly. 

Such considerations drive us to the conclusion that the 
stories of Joshua’s fame and success in war are very much 
exaggerated. But after making every allowance for this, we 
should still be far from having a true conception of the course 
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of events if we had no accounts of his victories but these. 
Luckily, however, we have others, not only in the book of 
Joshua itself, but in that of Judges also. The subsequent 
history of the people, too, throws great light upon this period, 
and would be simply inexplicable had Joshua really done all 
that is here aseribed to him. A careful comparison of our 
various means of learning the truth leads us to the conclusion 
that if we desire to form a thoroughly false conception of the 
conquest in every respect, we can hardly do better than accept 
that of the book of Joshua; for in reality two-and-a-half 
centuries were required for the gradual aeeomplishment of 
what is here said to have been finished within the space of five 
years. The eonquest of the land, and the complete subjection 
of the Canaanites, were not effected until the time of Solomon. 

However strange these assertions may sound, it is easy to 
prove their truth; and the following are some of the grounds 
upon which they rest. Amongst the cities Joshua is said to 
have eonquered and laid waste with fire and sword we find 
Hebron, the well-known city of Judah, together with all its 
dependencies, one of which was Delbir.2 But elsewhere, in 
this same book of Joshua, we are told that Caleb and his 
brother Othniel conquered these places;* and the book of 
Judges confirms this account, adding that the conquest oc- 
curred after the death of Joshua.* In like manner we hear 
that the king Jebus, or Jerusalem, fell before Joshua, who 
took possession of his land;® while another account informs 
us that this city likewise fell into the hands of the Israelites 
after Joshua’s death; ° but again, in the very same ehapter, 
we are told that the Benjamites have not expelled the 
Jebusites ‘‘ to this day;”" and it is a well-known faet that 
David was the first to subdue them and to take possession of 
their city. Again, the honor of having subdued the princes 
of north Canaan, who had fixed their headquarters at Hazor, 
is assigned to Joshua ;° but we shall soon see that the people 
of these districts kept the hands of the Israelites full long 
afler Joshua’s death. The king of Gezer, too, according to 
our story, was utterly defeated and his land seized by Joshua ;° 
but elsewhere we read that Israel could not expel the Canaanites 
that dwelt there.”’ The fact is that the Israelites themselves 
were never able to conquer this city at all, and only gained 
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possession of it when the Egyptian king, whose daughter was 
married to Solomon, took it and gave it to her as a dowry.’ 

It is easy to explain why the Israelites failed to conquer 
many districts of Canaan. They were too weak. ‘* Too 
weak!” it may be said. ‘‘How can that be? How could 
such an army as Joshua commanded be too weak?” In the 
first place, let us remember that the Israelite tribes were not 
nearly so numerous as some of the writers would have us 
believe. They were by no means ‘tas the sand by the sea 
shore;” nay, they were actually inferior to the Canaanites 
in numbers.? Nor must we suppose that all the sons of 
Israel were assembled, as the book of Joshua says, in a single 
eamp at Gilgal, where they acted with unanimity and preci- 
sion. How conld they have obtained provisions there? 

W: must rather think of them as pushing on from time to 
time, as oceasion offered, into the land of the Canaanites, 
whose power was probably broken by the war with Ramses 
Iil., of Egypt. It seems probable that they entered, not 
only at different times, but from different sides. The main 
foree, which bore the brunt of the conflict, was ‘‘ the house of 
Joseph,” under Joshna’s command; while other tribes either 
joined this ‘‘ house” on an inferior footing or followed after 
it and contended for the spoil. The mountainous districts 
were the first to yield. There the Canaanites were con- 
quered, expelled, slaughtered, or made tributary. Bnt the 
invaders found many of the cities too strong for them, and, 
indeed, they hardly dared to show their faces on the plains, 
for fear of the war chariots of the Canaanites. Thus the 
relations between the ancient inhabitants of the country and 
its conquerors were far from being equally honorable to the 
latter in all cases, and were very different in the different 
distriets. Here the Israelites had effected a definite con- 
quest, and had rooted out the Canaanites or reduced them 
to slavery ; but there they had made treaties with them to 
regulate their mutual rights and obligations. In other places, 
again, they forced their way amongst the Canaanites, but 
were soon made tributary by them. In some distriets the 
former inhabitants lived upon good terms with the invaders, 
and the two intermarried till they became a single people. 
Elsewhere there were little Israelite and Canaanite king- 
doms side by side, whose inhabitants lived in armed inde- 
pendence of each other, frequently breaking, by marauding 
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expeditions or regular wars, the peace which existed between 
them. 

Amongst the independent Canaanite kingdoms, with which 
the Israelites had made treaties, was that of the Gibeonites. 
The story of the device by which they passed themselves off as 
ambassadors from a distant country, and so saved their lives 
but became slaves of the temple, appears at first sight credi- 
ble enough; but when we look at it more closely it seems 
very improbable. Indeed the Israelites are taken in by this 
clumsy trick, with their eyes open! For they themselves ex- 
press their doubt whether these men, who represent them- 
selves as having come from a Gistance, do not really live 
somewhere near. ‘Then we are told that Joshua promised to 
spare their lives — a promise which would be ont of place in 
dealing with a distant people, though natural enough with 
regard to Canaanites; and yet he only takes this oath on the 
supposition that they are not Canaanites. They make a 
treaty together, and yet the Gibeonites are afterwards con- 
tent to become slaves of the sanctuary. ‘‘Of what sanctu- 
ary?” weask. ‘‘The place which Yahweh shall choose,” 
is the answer. Now this is the expression, constantly re- 
carring in Deuteronomy, for the temple of Mount Zion, which 
was, in fact, the first great sanctuary of all Israel at which 
work conld have been found for so many slaves; but Joshua 
can hardly have assigned the Gibeonites to the service of this 
temple two-aud-a-half centuries before it was built. We 
shall meet these Canaanites again in the history of Israel ; 
not as slaves, however, but as free men complaining that 
the oath made to them had been. broken. We shall consider 
hereafter why the writer of the book of Joshua gives such a 
distorted account of what took place, and must be content at 
present with calling attention to the fact that Joshua made a 
treaty with the Hivites of Gibeon and the snrrounding places, 
and that each of the parties to this treaty recognized the other’s 
independenee. 

How such a false account of the conquest came into exist- 
ence it is instructive, in many ways, to inquire. 

In the first place, exaggeration is inseparable from popular 
tradition. It knows no middle conrse, but either praises be- 
yond measure or condemns with the same excess. Its favor- 
ites are raised to. heaven, and their exploits maguified till they 
become miraculous ; but woe to him who incurs the ill-will of 
posterity, for his character is painted in ever darker and 
darker colors! Popular tradition, too, frequently compresses 
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whole periods together— as a dramatist often does —attribut- 
ing to a single man what was really the work of a nation, 
and forgetting all the secondary circumstances in its desire 
to glorify its hero alone. Thns the Israelite regarded the 
deliverance from Egvpt, and the whole legislation of his 
people as the work of Moses ; he looked upon all the psalms 
as the work of David, and attributed to Solomon alone the 
fruits of the collective toil of all the proverb-makers. All 
that the prophets of North Israel had accomplished was pnt 
down to Elijah and Elisha; and, in the same way, posterity 
gradnally forgot less conspicvous heroes of every grade to 
glorify Joshna the son of Nun as the successor of Moses and 
the man who had led Israel into Canaan. Each generation, 
therefore, magnified the importance of his exploits. 

But these characteristic tendencies of popular tradition 
alune could not have given birth to the representations we 
find in the book of Joshua. In later times people knew well 
enough how much tronble it had given their forefathers to 
complete the conquest of the land, and the figures of Caleh 
and Othniel, of Deborah and Barak, of Jerubbaal and Abim- 
elech, were preserved from forgetfulness to bear witness to 
the struggles of the tribes even after the death of Joshna. 
The religious point of view from which the writer looked upon 
the history of bis people contributed largely to the formation 
of his narrative. 

We call the books of Joshna, Judges, Samnel, and Kings 
historical books; but it is not uninteresting to observe that 
they were known nnder quite another title ‘by the Jews who 
collected the Sacred Writings. They were called the ‘*‘ Former 
Prophets,” and preceded the works of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Eze- 
kiel, and the twelve minor prophets, which were known as 
the ‘‘ Latter Prophets.” They were not regarded as histories 
so much as works of admonition and consvlation. This view 
of their character was certainly the truest, for it was that of 
the writers of the books themselves, as well as of their first 
readers. We. must, therefore, never forget to take this relig- 
ious point of view of the narrators into account, for it always 
colored their representations very strongly. 

The book of Joshua, especially the portion of it we have 
now considered, is a sequel to Deuteronomy, to which it was 
probably attached originally. Now the book of Denteronomy 
contains a great number of laws which it commands the Israel- 
ites to ubser've, and which it sanctions by glorious promises 
and terrible threats. ‘The writer saw in his mind’s eye an 
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ideal Israel, faithful in its service of Yahweh, and therefore 
blessed. Surely, thought he, in those good old days Israel 
had no pity on the Canaanites, but utterly destroyed them to 
the glory of Yahweh; or if any of them saved their lives it 
must have been by some stratagem. What an example for 
the times in which he wrote! But zeal in rooting out the 
Canaanites was not the only point he found to praise in the 
Israelites of Joshua’s day; for, according to him, they were 
faithful to Yahweh’s commands in other respeots as well. 

Let me add a few traits from the portions of his work not 
yet noticed, that we may have as complete an idea as pos- 
sihle of the picture that was present to his mind. 

‘¢ When you have entered the land of Canaan,” he makes 
Moses say to the people,’ ‘* you must write the words of this 
law upon plastered stones, set them up on Mount Ebal, and 
build a stone altar by them. Then six tribes shall take 
their stand on Mount Ebal and six on the opposite Gerizim, 
whereupon the Levite-priests shall pronounce the curses of 
Yahweh over those who break his commandments, and the 
people shall say ‘ Amen’ to every curse.” Upon this follows 
in the book of Deuteronomy, as we now have it, a very long 
blessing? upon the obedient, and a curse,® far longer yet, 
upon the disobedient. If the Israelites obeyed the words 
of Yahweh, they would obtain the land that their god had 
promised to the patriarchs, but if they departed from his law 
they would go into captivity. When these chapters were 
written, the men of the northern kingdom had long been 
vaken captive to Nineveh, and even those of Judah, in whole 
or in part, to Babylon. Such a disaster could only be attrib- 
uted to the sins of the people. Under the influence of this con- 
viction, the writer painted the past in ever fairer colors. Surely, 
he thought, Israel was obedient in Joshua’s days. He saw, in 
imagination, the people solemnly renewing the covenant at Ebal 
and Gerizim, in obedience to the command of Moses,‘ and Israel 
closely attached to the law of the Lord. And this explainea 
to him how Joshua had been able to gain so many victories. 

When Joshua had conquered the land, the writer says 
elsewhere,® he summoned the chiefs of the people to Sheehem, 
reminded them of all that Yahweh had done for them, and 
then solemnly proposed that they should henceforth worship 
this faithful god; but they must decide for themselves; if 
they had rather worship the gods that their fathers had 
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served in Haran, or the gods of the Amorites, that was for 
them to consider, but as for him and his family they wonld 
obey Yabweh. ‘‘ No!” answered the people, ‘‘ we will have 
no other gods, but Yahweh only, for he has been good to us.” 
But Joshua made them think of all that this promise meant, 
and reminded them that Yahweh was a stern and jealous 
god, who would not forgive them their sins, but would punish 
them if they broke his commandments. Still the people per- 
severed in their promise to serve him. ‘‘ You declare, then, 
openly,” cried Joshna, ‘‘ that yon have chosen Yahweh for 
your god?” ‘+ Wedo!” they answered. ‘‘ Then pnt away,” 
he cried, exhorting them, ‘‘ the idols which you still possess, 
and incline your hearts to Yahweh, Israel’s god.” The people 
promised to comply. Thus did Joshua conclnde the covenant 
between Yahweh and the people; and when he had written 
it all in a book, he set up a great stone under the oak by the 
sanctuary of Yahweh at Shechem. Then he repeated the 
solemn promise, and said: ‘* This stone be witness! for it 
has heard all the words of Yahweh. It shall be a witness 
that you deny not your god.” Then the tribes returned to 
their several places. At last Joshua died at the age of a 
hnndred and ten. Now as long as this faithful servant of 
Yahweh lived, and all these elders could bear witness to the 
mighty works of Yahweh, Israel served his god. But then 
another geneiation rose’ that knew neither Yahweh nor his 
work of deliverance. So they were faithless to Israel’s god, 
and that was the beginning of all the troubles ! 

The writer of the ‘* Book of Origins,” to whom we owe the 
later portions of Joshua, follows in the same path. He tells 
us with great detail how Joshua assigned the several tribes 
their inheritance. First of all he gave the district east of 
Jordan to Renben, Gad, and half Manasseh, and an accn- 
rately defined portion of Canaan to Judah and the two divi- 
sions of the tribe of Joseph, Epbraim, and Manasseh. No 
reason is given for their receiving these in preference to any 
other districts.2_ Then the Israelites set up the tabernacle? at 
Shiloh, and requested Joshua to measure the land that was 
still unassigned, in order that he might be able to divide it 
fairly among the seven tribes who had as yet received no 
territory. The lot was to decide which portions should fall 
to the several tribes.* Finally the priests had their cities 
assigned to them.® The writer concludes his account of this 
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division of the land by assuring us that all the promises of 
Yahweh were fulfilled, that no one could stand before the 
Israelites, and that they inherited the whole land and dwelt 
in it'— an assertion which contrasts strangely with acconnts 
of districts which the Israelites saw no possibility of con- 
quering, and complaints of want of room to live in, inter- 
spersed in the book of Joshua, as we now have it, in the very 
midst of these flourishing descriptions.’ 

The writer tells us, further, how faithfully the Israel of 
Joshua’s time observed the commandment of Yahweh, to wor- 
ship him only in one single place —in those days the taber- 
nacle at Shiloh.? For when the warriors of the transjordanic 
tribes had fulfilled their promise to: help their brothers in the 
conquest of the land, Joshua thanked them and blessed them 
and allowed them to depart to their own homes. On their 
way, however, they raised an enormous altar somewhere (we 
are not told where) on the border-land. Now this was against 
the regulations of the Law, and the other tribes immediately 
sent an embassy, under the direction of Phineas, the son of 
Eleazer the priest, to expostulate with them. ‘‘If,” said 
they, ‘‘ you think your land unclean because it lies outside 
.Canaan proper, then come over to us, for we have the taber- 
nacle with us, and choose a dwelling-place in our midst; but 
in any case remember Yahweh’s judgments and sin not.” 
But the transjordanic Israelites had a ready answer, for they 
had not raised the altar with any idea of offering sacrifices 
upon it, but simply as a monument to serve as a bond of 
union between them and the brother tribes in Canaan. The 
deputation returned with this answer, and every one was 
satisfied with the explanation that had been given. So 
faithful was Israel in the good old days ! | 


We have seen that whatever differences there were be- 
tween the two writers of the book of Joshua, they quite 
agreed in one respect, for they both praised ‘‘ the good old 
times” as a period of piety and of consequent prosperity. 
They did so with a most admirable object — namely, to induce 
their contemporaries to bid adieu to their sins, to relinquish 
their perverse religious practices, and to worship Yahweh 
with all their hearts. 

On the whole, too, they doubtless acted in good faith 
when they painted the far-off past in such bright colors; 
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and yet we can hardly help suspecting that they were more 
or less aware that their picture was not a faithful one. For 
instance, when one of them makes Joshua set up a4 stone 
under the oak ‘‘ hy the sanctuary of Yahweh, at Shechem,” 
and puts the words into his mouth: ‘‘ Let this stone be 
our witness, for it has heard all the words of Yahweh!”’?* 
We should not have thought he could have helped ask- 
ing himself whether the old story, from which in this in- 
stance he drew the substance of his own, did not teach 
him that the religion of Israe] in Joshua’s time was very 
far indeed from what he desired that of his own conten- 
poraries to be. We should have thought that these writers 
knew enough of the old ‘stories to see pretty clearly that 
Israe] was neither so devout nor so prosperous in ancient 
times as they tried to make out it was. We have less 
hesitation in adopting this supposition because we know 
that the earlier writer’s ideas of honesty were not very scru- 
pulous, since he accepts the excuse of the Gibeonites for de- 
eciving Joshua as quite sufficient.? ‘‘ Surely,” he would have 
said, ‘¢ a man may tell a lie when his life depends upon it!” 

We cannot be accused of want of candor, therefore, if 
we suppose that this writer purposely represented the past 
in too favorable a light, in furtherance of the good object 
upon which he was intent. 

And yet, after all, the want of truthfulness may have 
been unintentional, for people are often inelined to think of 
a past generation as superior to their own. A deep sense of 
the imperfections of the present, coupled with a deficient 
knowledge of the past, and sometimes with small confidence 
in the future, leads many people into this mistake. Thus we 
still hear certain persons praise the good old times in which, 
they say, people were so much better and more religious, and 
social welfare so much greater; but x closer acquaintance 
with the past of our own people, and that of others, teaches 
us very different Jessons. ‘Those who exalt our forefathers at 
the expense of our contemporaries are as far from the mark 
as the writers of the book of Joshua were when they extalled 
the Israelites of the thirteenth century before Christ, and 
held them up as models to their own fellow-citizens. 

They did all this with the best intentions, but they did 
no good by it; for it is so discouraging to be obliged to look 
upon one’s contemporaries as a degenerate race! The truth 
was much more consoling. The history of Israe]— and the 
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same may be gaid of all other peoples and of the whole race — 
is not represented by a period of piety, and consequent pros- 
perity followed by a fall, and then a series of unsuccessful 
efforts to recover from it. The truth is, that the Israclites 
of Joshua’s time were half-civilized barbarians, amongst whom 
the activity of Moses had scattered some seeds of nobility 
which would in time bring forth fruit. But at present they 
gave but little sign of this-better future, and were still fierce 
and rude to the last degree. Their prosperity was that of a 
horde of nomads who had been tolerably successful in gain- 
ing a home by conquest. Some of them were lucky enough 
to get possession of rich pastures and fertile corn-lands, 
while others had to be content with more barren districts ; 
some became masters, and others were reduced to slavery ; 
aud this not because some were more virtuous than others, 
but because capricious fortune throws abundance into the lap 
of one, and withholds it from another. 

It is true that, in the end, great things came of these 
wild invaders ; but this was the result of long and painful toil, 
and its price was paid in tears and blood. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


CALEB THE KENIZZITE. 
JopGces J. 1-21; Num. XIII. ann XIV. 


FTER the death of Joshua — we are told in the book of 
Judges — it was time for the Israelite tribes to take 
possession of their territory. So they asked Yahweh which 
of them should begin. The oracle chose Judah, and he made 
common cause with Simeon. First they fell upon Bezek, 
the position of which is unknown, and took her king alive, 
upon which they cut off his thumbs and great toes, so as to 
disable him for war. He recognized the punishment of 
God in this mutilation; for in his cruel pride he had himself 
treated seventy princes in the same manner, and made them 
crawl under his table to pick up the crumbs that fell from it. 
He died in Jerusalem, which now fell into the hands of Judah. 
Then! they turned their arms successfully against the 
inhabitants of various parts of the future territory of Judah, 
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They conquered Kirjath-arba (afterwards Hebron), where the 
Enakites, Sheshai, Ahiman, and Talmai dwelt. Then they 
rushed upon Kirjath-sepher, that is ‘‘ the city of the scribe,” 
afterwards known as Debir. ‘‘ Whoever takes it shall have 
my daughter Achsah to wife,” cried Caleb; and when his 
own brother, Othniel the Kenizzite, took the place he kept 
his word. But Achsah was not content with her future 
home, and when Caleb brought her to her husband’s house, 
she urged the latter to request a more fertile allotment from 
her father; and when she found she could not persuade him 
to do so she undertook the task herself. She allowed her- 
self to slip from her ass in token of distress, and when Caleb 
asked her what was the matter, she answered: ‘¢* Grant me 
a boon! You have given me a dry land, give me some wells 
with it!” Caleb granted her request, and that is how the 
Kenizzites came to.possess the higher and the lower wells. 

The sons of Keni, the father-in-law of Moses, came with 
the men of Judah from the ‘‘ city of palms” (Jericho) to the 
desert of Judah; and when they had taken possession of this 
desert, the men of Judah and Simeon marched upon Zephath, 
which they conqnered and laid under the ban. They called 
it Hormah, or ‘‘ the banned.” Judah also took Gaza, Aske- 
lon, and Ekron, together with the land in which these cities 
lay. Thus Yahweh helped Judah to conquer the mountain 
land; but the inhabitants of the valleys could not be con- 
quered because they had iron chariots. The conquerors gave 
Hebron to Caleb, as Moses had commanded, and he expelled 
the three Enakites from it. Of his brother Othniel, we are 
further told,’ that when the king of Mesopotamia, Chushan 
Rishathaim, oppressed Israel, he arose and delivered the 
people from his tyranny. 


We have seen that the book of Joshua represents all the 
Israelite tribes as united in a single camp, under Joshua, 
fighting against the Canaanites in concert, and dividing the 
conquered districts amongst themselves by friendly agree- 
ment. ‘The same conception, thoroughly unhistorical as we 
have shown” it to be, underlies the story we have just given ; 
for it represents the men of Judah and Simeon, together 
with the sons of Keni or the Kenites, as starting on their 
campaign from Jericho, if not from the common camp. ‘The 
real course of events was very different; aud though we have 
no direct accounts of it, we can make it out with tolerable 
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certainty from various traces it has left in the history of 
these southern tribes and the relation in which they stood to 
the inhabitants of the north country. We must begin, then, 
by reversing the order in which the book of Judges mentions 
the conquests of the men of Judah, and must make them 
begin from the south; for it is highly probable that while 
the house of Joseph, under the command of Joshua, worked 
iis way into Canaan from the other side of the Jordan, and 
settled in the central district, Judah and his allies entered 
from the Arabian desert, along the coast of the Dead Sea. 
Let us turn our attention for a moment to these allies of 
Judah. In the first place there was the tribe of Simeon, with 
which that of Levi was always so closely allied that we shall 
be safe in supposing that a number of Levite families, if not 
the whole tribe, were to be found in the camp of Judah. But 
in addition to these sons of Israel, troops of shepherds of quite 
another origin ranged themselves under the same flag. We 
have already’ pointed out more than once that an Israelite tribe 
by no means consisted, as some would have us think, of the 
descendants of a single man, and that Judah, Simeon, and the 
other sons of Israel were not persons at all, but mere person- 
ifications. We have also observed’ that the Israelites were 
anything but an unmixed race, and that the sons of Israel 
did but form the nucleus of the tribes, while all manner of 
other elements were taken up into them. We are quite un- 
able to discover the real composition of some of the tribes of 
Israel, but we still know a good deal about that of Judah. 
This tribe included many families, such as the Calebites, the 
Kenites, the Kenizzites, and the Jerahmeelites, that were cer- 
tainly not of Israelite but of Edomite and Midianite origin.® 
This is only natural; for the men of Judah and the other 
Israelites who had made common cause with them had doubt- 
less spent a considerable tiine on the southern boundaries of 
Canaan before they succeeded in gaining a footing in the 
country itself. These regions west of Mount Seir were in- 
habited by Edomites and Midianites, some of whom, no doubt, 
had settled habitations, while others wandered about with their 
herds in search of pasture. These shepherds, doubtless, cast 
longing eyes upon the fertile glades of Canaan, and from time 
to time, as opportunity served, made marauding expeditions 
against them, though they were not strong enough to expel 
their inhabitants. In the course of time however, they were 
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strengthened by the ‘‘ sons of Judah,” whose habitual attitucle 
of hostility towards the Philistines made them the natural 
allies of these border tribes. At first, perhaps, the alliance 
they formed was disturbed by occasional quarrels, but event- 
ually they all made common cause with each other, visited 
the sanctuary of ‘* the Terror” at Beersheba’ together, and 
at. last felt strong enough to venture on an attempt to conquer 
the land of Canaan. 

Of course this enterprise was surrounded with difficulties. 
It will be remembered that a story in the Pentateuch repre- 
seuts the Israelites as having been actually repulsed by the 
Amorites in an expedition against Zephath.” Another ac- 
count tells us that Moses took this city,’ while the book of 
Judges, as we saw just now, says that the Judzans and their 
allies conquered it after the death of Joshua. Zephath was 
evidently a border fortress and the key to the land; and it 
is probable that its fall gave the signal to the shepherd 
tribes that lived on the southern border of Canaan to seize 
the opportunity of making a regular invasion. As the first 
fruits of the spoil, Zephath itself was treated by the Judzans 
as Jericho was by the sons of Joseph — it was devoted to 
Yahweh, aud the place where it had stood was called Hormah, 
or ‘* banned.” Pushing on from this point of vantage, the 
invaders came upon a formidable foe to the west ; for there the 
Philistines, a warlike tribe that had come, like the Israelites 
themselves, from Egypt,‘ held possession of the seaboard. 
We are informed, indeed, both in the narrative we have just 
given aud in a passage in the book of Joslina,® that the Israel- 
ites took the Philistine cities Ekron, Ashdod, Gaza, and As- 
kelon ; but if this is so, the triumph was but short lived, tor 
we soon find all these places once more in the hands of their 
former owners. ‘The invaders were more successful towards 
the north, where they took Kirjath-sepher and the mountain 
land round Hebron, and extended their conquests up to the 
district of which the house of Joseph had taken possession. 

Thus did Judah and his allies win themselves a home, which 
they divided according to the rights of war — that is to say, 
the right of the strongest. Most of the foreign clans ranged 
themselves under the flag of Judah— whether because the 
chief of this tribe was the bravest and most successful, or for 
whatever other reason—and Judah, therefore, became [ar 
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more powerful than Simeon and Levi, who gradually sank 
almost into the position of dependencies of the larger tribe. 
The Simeonites did indeed retain a certain amount of inde- 
pendence, and gained some territory of their own; but many 
of their families, together with all the Levite clans that had 
entered Canaan from this side, were scattered amongst the 
Judzans, while others penetrated as far as Shechem, where 
we shall meet with them again. Of course the Kenites, Keniz- 
zites, and other kindred tribes acquired land of their own just 
us the Judeeans and other sons of Israel did. What each ob- 
fained depended upon his valor or: good fortune. Caleb, the 
son of Jephunneh, the Kenizzite,} and Othniel, ‘‘ the son of 
Kenaz” (which means that he too was a Kenizzite), are 
mentioned by tradition as valiant and successful warriors, who 
drove the warlike Enakites from Hebron and the surrounding 
district, and took possession of it themselves. The Kenites 
settled in the desert of Judah, and still further south. From 
the nature of the case, the boundary between the territory of 
the Israelites and that of the Edomites must have been very ill- 
defined, or rather the two must have run into each other, so that 
in travelling from north to south one would constantly meet 
fewer Israelites and more Kenites, Kenizzites, and kindred 
tribes. Hence the legend represented Esau and Jacob as 
twin brothers, and called them both sons of Isaac. 


At the time of the conquest of Canaan the national con- 
sciousness of Israel was not yet roused. Centuries were still 
to pass before the rise of a true Israelite nation. The 
northern tribes paid no attention to Judah: Judah knew 
nothing of Joseph, or at least felt no interest in him. But 
when the sons of Israel began to feel their connection more 
deeply ; when the worship of Yahweh, which was common to 
them all, took a fresh flight, and the peculiar Israelite charac- 
ter began to be strongly marked, — then the question as to 
the origin of the inhabitants of the various portions of the land 
emphatically demanded an answer. ‘The idea took root that 
none but true Israelites ought to have an inheritance in the 
land of Yahweh. And yet it was still perfectly well known 
that the inhabitants of Hebron were not Israelites, but people 
of another stock. This was strange and even shocking. The 
legend of Caleb’s faith in the might of Yahweh was intended 
to explain this fact, and to answer the question, ‘‘ What right 
have these strangers to an inheritance in the midst of the sons 
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of Israel?” The legend, as we now have it, is full of contradic- 
tions and repetitions, for it is composed, as we have already 
hinted, of two different stories. But the old legend may still 
be recovered completely, and if we omit the later elements we 
ean read it in its original form. It runs as follows*: — 
When Israel had reached the southern boundary of Canaan, 
in the desert of Paran, Yahweh commanded Moses to send 
twelve men to inspect the land. Moses obeyed, and ordered 
the spies to pass through southern Canaan as far as the moun- 
tain land, and to observe everything closely — whether the 
people were powerful or weak, few or many; whether the 
cities were fortified or not; whether the soil was rich or 
dry, well wooded or bare of trees. If possible, too, they 
were to bring back specimens of its products. It was just 
the season when grapes are ripe. The spies fulfilled their 
task, and penetrated as far as Hebron, which was built 
seven years before Zoan, in Egypt. Here Ahiman, She- 
shai, and Talmai, the sons of Enak, dwelt. When the spies 
reached the valley of Eshcol, close to Hebron, they cut a vine- 
twig, with a single cluster of grapes, which was so large that 
two of them had to earry it on a pole between them. They 
also gathered some samples of pomegranates and figs. It was 
from the cluster of grapes that they cut there that the valley 
took its name of Eshcol, that is, ‘‘ cluster.” Thus laden they 
returned to Moses, in the desert of Paran, and showed him 
the fruit, exclaiming at the same time: ‘‘ The land that we 
have been in is a glorious land, flowing with milk and honey, 
and see what fruit it bears. But the inhabitants are mighty, 
the cities are appallingly strong, and we have actually seen 
descendants of the Enakites there.” This was trne enough ; 
for at that time the Amalekites lived in the south, the Hittites, 
Jebuzites, and Amorites in the mountain land, and the Ca- 
naanites on the Mediterranean Sea and the Jordan. Now 
Caleb, who was one of the spies, did not dispute the truth of 
what his companions said, but when he saw that their report 
had instantly set the people murmuring, he tried to restore 
their courage. ‘‘ Let us attack them,” he cried. ‘t We shall 
conquer the land, for we are powerful enough for the task.” 
But the others still declared: ‘‘ We are far too weak!” On 
hearing this the Israelites burst into tears, upon which Yahweh 
said to Moses: ‘*‘ How long will this people vex me by its 
want of faith, in spite of all the miracles I have done? 1 will 
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destroy them by a plague, and will make a far mightier nation 
of your posterity!” But Moses said: ‘‘ Lord! thou hast 
made the Egyptians feel that thou hast redeemed this people 
with might, and they have spoken of it to the dwellers in this 
land. They have heard that thou, Yahweh, dost abide in the 
midst of these tribes, and art seen faee to face; that thy eloud 
stands over them, and thou showest them their way by a 
column of smoke and fire. If, then, thou bringest them all to 
nought as a single man, it will be said that thou hast slain 
them in the wilderness because thou couldst not bring ther 
into the land thou didst promise them. Let thy might be re- 
vealed, and forgive this people, according to the greatness of 
thy merey, as thou hast done from Egypt until now.” Then 
Yahweh answered: ‘‘ I will forgive them at your prayer. But 
as surely as I live and as my glory shall fill the whole land, 
not one of those who have witnessed all that I have done in 
Egypt and in the desert shall see the land that I promised to 
their fathers. For now they have tried my patience ten times 
by refusing to hear me. But my servant Caleb is of another 
spirit ; he has fulfilled his duty towards me. I will bring him 
to the place he has visited, and it shall be the possession of 
his posterity.” At that time the Amalekites and the Cauaan- 
ites were still in the valley. Then Moses told all these words 
to the people. They were terrified and repentant, and, even 
though Moses forbade it, they were now determined to attack 
Zephath. But they were repulsed. 


In this, as in most other Israelite legends, there is more 
than one objeet in view. Its main purpose is to answer the 
question, why Israel wandered about so long in the desert.? 
Incidentally the name of a valley near Hebron is explained. 
This name, Esheol, is derived by another legend? from one 
of the early magnates of the neighborhood of Hebron; but 
here we are told that the valley derived its name from the 
‘“cluster ” that the spies took from it. In addition to all this, 
however, the person of Caleb plays an important part in the 
story, and an explanation is offered of the fact that this Ken- 
izzite had gained an inheritance amongst the Israelites. We 
find the same representation of the case elsewhere.? 

Although, as we have seen, this is not the true explana- 
tion of the fact, yet it speaks well for the writer’s spiritual 
pereeption. He eould not deny that, extraordinary as it might. 
appear, a stranger had actually obtained a share in the prom- 
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ises which Yahweh had given to Israel; so he found the solu- 
tion of the mystery in the supposition that this stranger had 
earned the privilege by his faith, by his fidelity and persever- 
ance in the service of Yahweh, This shows true spiritual 
perception. 

If only Israel had remained faithful to this principle, that a 
heathen might be raised by piety to the level of the Israelite! 
But it was not so. To most of the Jews after the captivity 
this solution of the difficulty was by no means satisfactory. 
Caleb’s faith, however great, would have availed him but little 
in the eyes of some of them ; for their chief pride was in their 
descent and in the purity of their blood. If Caleb was not of 
the true ‘‘ seed of Abraham,” he was no child of the promise. 
Away with him then! The men who passed this judgment 
supposed it to be sanctioned by the practice of their fore- 
fathers. They could not imagine it otherwise. If Caleb, then, 
according to the old accounts, had received an inheritance in 
Israel, they argued that he must of necessity have been a 
descendant of Judah. Before long, accordingly, the following 
genealogy came into the world. Judah had a son Pharez, and 
he a son Hezron; Caleb and: Jerahmeel were sons of this 
Hezron, and Caleb in his turn had several sons, amongst 
whom was Hebron (Caleb’s dwelling-place). A number of 
Judzan families were also included among Caleb’s descend- 
ants.’ ‘The spirit that inspired these genealogies is that of 
intolerance. There is but one people, it says, that stands in 
the grace of God and is good in his sight. That people is 
Israel. Whosoever does not belong to it is a heathen. But 
suppose he is full of devotion and love? That has nothing to 
do with it. Heis a mere heathen. But suppose he loves the 
people of God and does them good? Itis all the same. He 
has no share in God’s favor. 

So completely was Israel’s religion petrified! Such was the 
dream of spiritual pride from which that teacher strove to 
rouse it who placed the merciful Samaritan above the pitiless 
Jew, even though the latter was a priest. 


1 } Chronicles ii. 3-5, 18, 25, 42-55. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
DEBORAH AND BARAK. 


JuDGES IV. anp V. 


AVING spoken in the last chapter of the conquest of 

southern Canaan, we shall now turn to the north again, 

and shall see how hard it was for the Israelites to maintain 

themselves there. But first we must say a word or two about 

the book from which we derive almost all our knowledge of 
this period. It is the book of Judges. 

This work embraces a number of old and trustworthy 
traditions about the centuries between the conquest of Canaan 
and the time of Samuel, the last of the Judges. The writer 
has drawn most of his narratives from trustworthy sources, 
and in following him, therefore, we are, as a rule, treading 
upon firm ground. Our gratitude to him would indeed be 
still greater than it is, if he had given us all that he found in 
his authorities unmixed and unaltered. But to an Israelite 
historian this seems to have been a simple impossibility. 
The book of Judges, like those of Joshua, Samuel, and 
Kings, is a prophetic work,’ and the author makes history 
subservient to his object of admonishing the people. This 
tendency, of course, influenced his representations of the 
past. Z 

In the first place he knows but one cause of disaster to a 
people — faithlessness to Yahweh; and but one way to pros- 
perity and power — obedience to Yahweh. He tells his eon- 
temporaries, therefore, that Israel suffered much, in ancient 
times, because it was faithless to its god. The Israelites had 
not rooted out the Canaanites, and they worshipped idols. 
So Yahweh punished them by selling them to all their foes. 
But when Israel repented of its sins, Yahweh raised up a 
deliverer, and as long as he lived and ruled all was well. 
When he was dead, however, the people fell into sin again, 
and the same series of events reeurred. The writer himself 
tells us, in a sort of introduction which follows a short 
natrative of the conquest and precedes the account of the 
exploits of his heroes, that this is the point of view from 
which he looks upon the history of the period.* But this 
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view of the connection between piety and prosperity and 
between faithlessness to Yahweh and adversity is not true. 
We shall even see that the great fidelity of Israel to Yahweh’s 
commands was one of the very causes which now and then 
seriously endangered its independence during the period of 
the Judges and at other times. Such a mistaken idea could 
not but influence the writer’s conceptions of the past. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that one of the deliverers of the people 
had been a worshipper of Baal; the writer of the book of 
Judges would certainly have been unable to believe anything 
of she kind, and would have represented the hero as a faithful 
worshipper of Yahweh; for had it been otherwise, he would 
have thought, how could he have received power from Yahweh 
to deliver Israel? We shall see presently that this example 
is not merely imaginary. 

Again, neither the writer of this book nor any other 
Israelite nistorian possessed in any high degree the power of 
placing himself in imagination under different conditions of 
national life from those with which his own experience had 
made him familiar. Our writer knew, for instance, that 
the Israelites had no kings during the first centuries after 
the conquest of Canaan; but he had not the slightest 
conception of the terrible confusion consequent upon this 
state of things. He imagined Israel to have been quite a 
compact nation, governed by judges, and waging war or 
living at peace as a single whole. This conception is utterly 
antrue. The connection between the different tribes at this 
period was for the most part as loo&e as possible. Each one 
looked after itself, and it often happened that the misfortunes 
of one gave no concern to another. As a rule, the so-called 
judges were as far removed as possible from regular magis- 
trates, by the years of whose government the course of the 
national history could be measured. Only a few of them ever 
bore the name of prince or ruled over even one or two of the 
tribes. For the most part they were heroes who rose up to 
deliver some oppressed district, and afterwards returned to 
the plough or the crook, with which they had earned their 
bread before. If they had other gifts, as well as valor, 
then no doubt for a longer or shorter period their advice was 
asked by their neighbors in cases of difficulty, and their word 
carried weight in the assemblies of the inhabitants of the 
district in which they lived; but their influence was wholly 
moral, that is to say, it depended entirely upon personal 
qualities, such as bodily strength, courage, penetration, or 
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justice. A Izter generation, aceustomed to regular magis- 
trates, and taking for granted that there must have been sueh 
in the times of their aneestors also, ealled these heroes 
‘‘ Judges ;” but they bore no such title during their lives. 
Before the establishment of the monarehy, in that period 
of restless violenee and war, numberless heroes must have 
risen among the Israelites; but while the majority of them 
were forgotten some few survived in the memory of thie 
people. Of some little but the name has been preserved, 
while the exploits of others have been more or less ft_ly 
reeorded. . 

Sinee our writer thought of the judges as regular magis- 
trates whose power was reeognized by the whole people, and 
imagined that their regular sueeession was interrupted only 
by intervals during which their help was unneeessary, be- 
cause Israel was at peace, it is but natural that he should 
have endeavored to fix the length of their respeetive rules. 
His principle was to assign sueh periods to thein that, together 
with Moses, Joshua, and the first kings, they would just 
fill up the time between the Exodus from Egypt and the 
building of Solomon’s temple, —a period whieh a passage in 
the book of Kings, from the hand of the same writer, fixes 
at four hundred and eighty years.' In reality the period of 
the judges was much shorter. Little more than two eceu- 
turies elapsed between the conquest of. Canaan and the time 
of Solomon. We may therefore neglect, without misgiving, 
all the notices which our writer gives us of the time during 
whieh this or that judge governed the land, for they all belong 
to his own artificial system of ehronology. 

The series of his judges begins, immediately after Joshua’s 
death, with Othniel. We are told, in a single word, that 
this hero overeame a Mesopotamian king, and that the people 
afterwards had rest for forty years. Then we are informed 
that the Moabite king Eglon, with the help of the Ammon- 
ites and Amalekites, took Jericho — that is to say, no doubt, 
established his headquarters on the spot where Jericho had 
formerly stood — and oppressed Israel for eighteen years, till 
Ehud, a Benjamite, treacherously murdered him and tovux 
advantage of the confusion that followed to call the Israchtes 
to arms and 59 restore his country’s liberty. After this the 
people had rest for eighty years.* A certain Shamgar, who 
slew six hundred Philistines with an ox-goad,‘ is mentioned 
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uext. Then follows the first detailed account of a judge — an 
account which we know to rest upon firm historical grounds, 
becanse most of the particulars are confirmed by the song of 
Deborah, the most ancient Israelite poem of any extant 
which we possess. I should like to give this song at length, 
but there are so many unintelligible passages in it that I 
must be content with borrowing a number of details from it 
in describing what took place, and with finally quoting a por- 
tion of it. 


Between the range of Carmel to the west, snd the lesser 
Hermon and Gilboa to the east, lies the plain of Jezreel, 
about one-and-twenty miles in length, and thirteen in width. 
It is eminently suited, from its nature, to serve as a battle 
Held; and the stream of Kishon, which receives part of its 
waters from Gilboa and part from Tabor, runs through it in 
a north-westerly direction. Long after the conquest the re- 
gions north of this great plain remained to a large extent in 
the possession of the old inhabitants. West of Lake Merom 
lay the city of Hazor, the abode of the Canaanite king Jabin. 
We are not told whether this monarch had suffered a defeat 
when first the sons of Israel penetrated into his land; but it 
deserves notice that the father of the tribe of Naphtali, which 
inhabited this district, is called in the Israelite legend a son 
of Jacob by Rachel’s slave-girl.t This shows that his blood 
was not considered noble. Zebulun, too, which dwelt further 
south, and certainly experienced the tyranny of Jabin, is 
called the youngest son of Leah, which means that the tribe 
did not rise to importance till a comparatively late period. 
And the so-called ‘‘ blessing of Jacob”? sings of Issachar, 
who dwelt still further south, as follows ®: — 


Issachar is the beast of strangers, 
Lying down within the enclosure; 
When he saw that rest was good, 
And that the land was fair, 
He bowed his shoulder to carry burdens, 
And became a tributary. 


All this seems to indicate that a few bands of Israelites had 
penetrated as far north as lake Merom, or perhaps even far- 
ther, and had taken special possession of the coast land where 
the Asherites and some divisions of Zebulun‘ fonnd a home; 
but that only a few families had settled in the western part 


1 Genesis xxx. 7, 8. 2 See p. 226 
8 Genesis xlix. 14, 15, after an amended version. 4 Genesis xlix. 13. 
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of north Palestine, in the marshy districts near the lakes of 
Merom and Gennesareth, whereas the fertile and beautiful 
country between Gennesareth and Carmel had indeed fallen 
to the lot of certain clans of Zebulun and Issachar, but onlv 
at the price of their freedom, since they became tributary to 
the Canaanites. 

The plain of Jezrecl, then, formed a kind of boundary be- 
tween the country over which the Canaanites still held sway 
and that of which the Israelites had become the masters. On 
the plain itself certain wandering tribes of shepherds pitched 
their tents. They were Kenites, and had perhaps penetrated 
to their present position from the south. But though they 
had gained an entrance into Canaan by the aid of the Jude- 
ans and other Israelites, they were not on good terms with 
the kinsmen of thetr former allies, but took the side of the 
Canaanites. 

No wonder! For Jabin’s power was terrible. Not far from 
the plain of Jezreel his commander, Sisera, had established a 
camp in which there were nine hundred war-chariots ready for 
action. ‘The name of the place, Harosheth (perhaps ‘‘camp”), 
of the heathen may be derived from this circumstance. We 
cannot be sure of the form of these chariots. They may have 
been provided with seythes and spikes to plough down the 
enemies’ infantry, for we know that some peoples of antiquity 
employed chariots of this description; but it seems more 
probable that they simply served to bear the warriors with 
their charioteers to battle, and to furnish them with a vantage 
ground from which to hurl their spears and shoot their arrows. 
In any case they were regarded with great terror by the Israel- 
ites, who hardly dared to show their faces in the valleys, where 
these ‘‘iron chariots” were, of course, more formidable than in 
the hill-land. It is not surprising, therefore, that the Kenites, 
who lived in the plain of Jezreel, submitted to the owners of 
these dreaded engines of war; but the fact that they did so 
still further reduced the chances of the Israelite tribes north 
of the plain of ever tearing themselves out of the iron grasp 
of the Canaanites. 

The great highway from Syria to Egypt ran through the 
plain of Jezreel, and whoever held possession of it was, there- 
fore, master of all the commerce of the country, had the 
whole sea-board more or less in his power, and could lay 
imposts upon all kinds of merchandise. Jabin made ample 
use of these powers. ‘The result was that commerce was 
brought almost to a standstill, and it was not long before the 
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consequences made themselves felt even south of the plain. 
The roads were deserted, and everything languished. The 
Canaanites grew more insolent every day. Their troops kept 
penetrating further and further south. Not one of the great 
highways was safe. Travellers were compelled to find their 
way by hunters’ and shepherds’ paths. Dread of the Canaan- 
ites rose higher and higher. Tlie floeks were plundered, and 
the Israelite husbandman never knew whether he would be 
allowed to carry home the harvest that he saw ripening on his 
land. But woe to himif he resisted the tyrants! He was a 
child of death. Yonng men and girls were carried off as 
slaves. No one dared to resist the plunderers. And still 
they kept advancing. Who should deliver their victims? In 
the south, Shamgar, who fought against the Philistines, was 
still living, and a certain Jael,’ of whom we know nothing 
more, enjoyed great fame. But perhaps they felt no concern 
for ‘‘the sons of Issachar and of Joseph.” Or did their 
courage fail- because old age had robbed them of their strength? 
Or did they not know what cry would wake an echo in the 
hearts of their brethren? Be this as it may, they did not 
deliver the people. Where must they look for help? The 
Asherites were powerful indeed, but like the sons of Dan 
they were too busy with their ship-bnilding, their fisheries, and 
their commerce to give heed to the sighs of the down-trodden.? 
Often did the victims gaze across the Jordan wistfully, for 
there too their brethren dwelt. Had they not heard over there 
of their distress? *They had, indeed; and when the bold 
shepherds of Reuben sat together in the evening on the banks 
of their streams they often spoke of the weary days passed by 
their brothers on the other side of the Jordan. Then they 
would tell of the fearful power of the Canaanites, of Sisera’s 
strength, of those dreaded chariots, or of the cruelties prac- 
tised on men, women, and children, while a curse of muttered 
wrath or a ery of indignation broke from the hearers. Then 
they began to think what could be done. They could not 
leave their brethren to their fate. Shame on them if they 
did! And yet how could they help them? All hands were 
needed for the work at home, all weapons to ward off beasts 
of prey and robber bands. Well! they would consult the men 
of Gilead. They would—do a hundred things; but they 
did nothing. And often enough they forgot the sufferings of 
their neighbors as they lay stretched at ease upon the grass 
listening to the bleating of their flocks. It was very sad that 
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their brothers should be so cruelly oppressed ; but, then, what 
could they do?? 

The suffering grew more and more intense. It could not 
last. The names of Naphtali, Zebulun, and Issachar were in 
danger of utterly perishing. Help yourselves then! Stand 
up and fight for liberty! ‘There were heroes enough among 
the oppressed tribes; but who was to place himself at their 
head? Who was to inspire them with courage, and, girding 
himself to the fight, conquer or die at their head? 

In the north-eastern corner of the plain of Jezreel the stately 
Tabor raises its broad crown. Close by this mountain, or 
perhaps on its summit, was situated in those days the little 
city of Kedesh. Itis called Kedesh of Naphtali in one passage 
of the narrative ;* but it cannot possibly have been situated 
so far off, by lake Merom. It must be looked for near Mount 
Tabor. In this Kedesh dwelt Barak, the son of Abinoan. 
Many an anxious eye was turned towards him. Why did not 
he urge on the fight? Dared he not? No! he dared not. 
Brave as he was, he shrank from such a task. Those war- 
chariots of Sisera! Those dreaded chariots ! 

And still the burden grew heavier to bear. Lamentations 
rose from the worshippers at every feast of the new moon, 
or whenever else the gods were invoked and sacrificial meals 
were held. ‘Then, amidst the sobs of the people, the priest 
would pour out water upon the ground and would sigh, 
‘‘ We are like water that is spilled and can never be gathered 
up again! ®? O Yahweh! help us!” 

Help was to come from the south. In the mountain 
land of Ephraim, between Rama and Bethel, stood a paim 
tree long known as Deborah’s palm. Near this tree lived a 
certain Lapidoth, whose wife was celebrated far and near 
as a holy woman, who received revelations from the deity, 
and whose word was accepted as a divine response. Many 
a one eame to consult her or to callin her aid, for she was 
the refuge of all the oppressed. And the pilgrims would 
often assemble, on a holy day, at the stone of Bethel or some 
other sacred spot near Deborah’s palm, while she held judg- 
ment amongst them. Woe to the man who had removed 
the boundary marks or had driven his cattle into his neigh- 
bor’s corn-field! Woe to the craven who had aceepted a tine 
instead of slaying his kinsman’s murderer! Woe to the 
libertine who had laid hands on his neighbor’s wife! The 

1 Judges v. 15 b-L7a. 2 Judges iv. 6. 
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holy woman turned her flashing eye upon him and it pierced 
his inmost soul. Unable, in his conscious guilt, to bear her 
awful glance, he was driven to confess his sin, though he knew 
full well that to do so was to issue his own death-warrant. 
Yes, she was indeed a holy woman, for she could read the 
souls of men and interpret the language of God in Nature. 

In those days Deborah was a treqnent witness of the 
depression of her neighbors; for the Israelites who came 
from the north could speak of nothing but the tyranny of the 
Canaanites, and the woes of the sons ot’ Israel, or of Barak 
and the other heroes staying at home and doing nothing. 
Then Deborah’s blood would boil and her eyes flash, and a 
word of God would seem to hang upon her hps; but it died 
away, and she was silent. Had she any power to help them? 
No! deliverance was of Yahweh. He was the rock of Israel. 
And still he seemed deat to his people’s prayer. How often 
had she watched the flight of the birds and listened to their 
cry! But the omens were never favorable. There was noth- 
ing to show that Yahweh would come to help his people, or 
was mighty enough to withstand the gods ot the Canaanites. 
And she would often bow down in prayer, or spend the whole 
night on the summit of a lonely hill or beneath the sacred 
trees, sighing, ‘‘ How long? Yahweh! How long?” 

One evening she was waiting to hear the voice of her god 
once more. The morrow was a holyday. They would come 
to her again from all regions, from the down-trodden districts 
of the north, and ask her for a word ot God. What answer 
was she to give them? Had she none but the old one, 
‘+ Wait!” How long must she mock them with it? Her 
eyes are fixed upon the furthest south. What is this she 
feels? A stream of warm air is wafted against her face. 
See! the thunder-clouds are gathering over Seir! Hark! 
The voice of Yahweh bursts upon her ear! The earth trem- 
bles. The mountains shudder. "Tis time! We comes!? 

The morning breaks. In deep depression, as heretofore, 
the sons of Benjamin and Ephraim gather round the palm. 
Where is Deborah? ‘There she comes! But how changed 
her glance! What triumph in her step! ‘‘ The spirit of God 
is upon her!” they whispered in awe. And they said well. 
‘* Praised be Yahweh,” she cries; ‘‘ deliverance is at hand. 
He comes. He has whetted his sword and grasped his 
shield, and his spear trembles in his hand! Fear not the 
inight of the Canaanite, for as a lion roars over his prey 
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when a flock of sheep approach him, so does Yahweh roar. 
The beast of prey shudders not at the sound of their bleat- 
ing, though they be many, nor trembles at their numbers, 
for they are helpless. So Yahweh fears not the war-cry 
of Sisera’s warriors.” Then a great shout of ‘‘ Who is our 
leader?’ rises on every side. ‘‘ Barak!” she replies. ‘‘ Where 
is he?” Deborah’s eye soon rests on him as she cries: 
‘‘ Yahweh commands you to gather the heroes of Naphtali 
and Zebulun at Tabor. He himself will bring Sisera and 
his army to the valley of Kishon to meet you. There shall 
the slaughter take place. He has given the foe, with all his 
chariots, into your hand. Then the hyenas shall hold feast 
and the vultures shall feed fat! To arms!” ‘To arms!” 
the cry re-echoes through the air. ‘‘The sword and the 
spear of Yahweh! For Yahweh and for Barak!” But 
Barak pauses still. ‘‘Q Deborah! Inspired of God!” he 
replies to her appeal. ‘‘I am ready. But what can we do 
without your help? Come thou with us, and the victory is 
ours!” ‘* Yes!” cry the people; ‘‘ Yes! Deborah with us! 
Glory to Yahweh!” And Deborah is ready. 

The news of what has happened spreads like fire through 
the land. Night after night the beacons glow on the hill-tops 
in sign of war. The notes of the rams-horn trumpets ring 
through the air; and hill and valley echo to the cry: ‘‘ For 
Yahweh, and Barak, and Deborah!” The men of Naphtali 
and Zebulun have assembled at Mount Tabor, and the war- 
riors of Issachar have joined them. Sisera calls out his 
troops in haste to crnsh the insurrection, and rumors of his 
strength are brought to Tabor. How can they hope to resist 
him? ‘The sons of Israel are brave even to desperation, but 
are they not as good as defenceless? Not one, except per- 
haps Barak and a few more, possessed a lance or a shield. 
Stone choppers, wooden clubs, and arrows pointed with flint 
or bone — such are the weapons with which they must fight, 
baring their naked bosoms meanwhile to the iron weapons of 
their foes. But what of that? ‘‘ Yahwehis withus! Glory 
to him, for thousands are assembling of their own free will!” 
‘* Who are these at the head of the troops?” ‘‘ Elders and 
nobles riding on she-asses! They, too, are risking their 
lives in the holy war!” ‘‘ Who are those coming from the 
south?” ‘*Glory to Yahweh! The heroes of Issachar!” 
‘¢ And those behind them?” ‘+ The sons of Ephraim, from 
Mount Amalek.” ‘+ And those?” ‘*The bold slingers of 
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Benjamia! Do you see them? The sinews of their right. 
hands are broken in childhood — all their strength is in the 
left, but never does the stone from a Benjamite sling fail to 
find the mark.” + ‘‘Glory to Yahweh! for the people come 
to battle.” ‘* For Barak and Deborah!” 

The battle soon began in the southern portion of the 
plain, near Megiddo and Taanach.? The Canaanites had the 
advantage of the ground, for the Israelites could fight better 
among tle mountains than on the plain, where the war 
chariots of their enemies had free scope. Think of those ill- 
armed bands ranged against hundreds of chariots yoked to 
fiery horses, and bearing warriors cased in mail, closely fol- 
lowed by the infantry. But if only they could keep cool, and 
aim the missiles at the horses,—or, at a signal from their 
leader, all raise a piercing yell or a deafening shout of battle, 
sounding the horns at the same moment, and so scare the 
horses, — the ranks of the foe might be broken, and the chariots 
set dashing against each other, and perhaps trampling down 
the infantry of their own side. These chariots, in fact, were 
not so formidable as they appeared, and were very apt to 
convert a slight reverse into a great defeat. So it was on 
this occasion. ‘‘ Yahweh threw the army of Sisera and his 
chariots into confusion before the face of Barak,” says the 
historian.2 A panic seized the Canaanites. The terrified 
horses dashed together, trampling the warriors and overturn- 
ing the chariots. ‘They rushed in wild and hurried flight 
towards the Kishon; but the river was swollen high, and so 
fought on Israel’s side. Many of the fugitives lost their lives 
in its waters. The pursuit was hot. Some of the Canaan- 
ites fled to Meroz. What? toa city inhabited by Israelites? 
Yes! And they were received as guests, while the city gates 
were closed against the conquerors who followed hard upon 
them, and all help refused. ‘‘ A curse,” cried the indignant 
Deborah, when all was over, ‘‘a curse on Meroz! A curse 
on her inhabitants, for they would not come to the help of 
Yahweh!” And probably the city paid by utter devastation 
for its want of faith in Yahweh’s victory and of fidelity to 
Israel. 

Meanwhile Barak had fixed his thoughts upon the hostile 
general, whose arms he longed to display as trophies. Sisera 
had a long start of him, for he rode in a chariot; but after a 
time it broke down and he had to pursue his way on foot. It 
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was a race for life. Behind him the victorious Israelites; be- 
fore him, O joyful sight! the tents of his allies, the Kenites. 
Thither he directs his steps. He can go no further. The 
darkness is coming on. He need not fear recognition, and 
may hide himself among his friends. <A little rest at least be- 
fore he goes on! He sought the tent of Heber, the Kenite 
chief. Jael, the wife of Heher, stood at the entrance of her 
dwelling, recognized him, hastened to meet him, and asked 
him to rest there. He crept into her abode — surely he was 
safe in the tent of the women! — and fell down exhausted. 
She threw a cloak over him. ‘A dranght of water!” he 
gasped. Ina moment she brought him the best bow] she had 
full of delicious milk. Sisera felt absolutely safe. This woman 
would not betray him. She would still be faithful to him, de- 
feated as he was. ‘‘ Go and stand at the entrance,” he mut- 
tered, as he dropped into the sleep of weariness, ‘‘ and if they 
come, tell them there is no one here.” 

His eyes are closed. See what a sudden change has passed 
over Jael’s face! There lies the foe of Israel asleep. Her 
husband has made peace with him — but in fear, not love. As 
for her, she hates this man. Has he not oppressed, tortured, 
enslaved, and slain the children of her people? Her people? 
But, surely, she is not an Israelite? By birth she is not, but 
in spirit she is. She is deeply attached to these tribes with 
which her own has wandered for now at least a century, and 
with whom it entered this noble land of Canaan. It is true 
that they, the Kenites, have never made up their minds to 
imitate their allies, settle in towns and villages, and cultivate 
the soil. They are still free shepherds. But this difference 
has not quenched their sense of brotherhood. She herself 
is a worshipper of Yahweh, Israel’s god, who is now chas- 
tising his foes for their insolence. He has gained the victory, 
as she had fervently hoped, and indeed expected that he 
would. And now... there lies Sisera, the enemy of Yah- 
weh, and therefore her enemy. Should she not hate him 
whom her god hated? She must not betray him, he had 
said. Betray him! No. Woman as she is, she can do 
more than that. He sleeps—he shall not wake! Where 
can she find a weapon’ She sees none that she can trust 
to deal a death-blow. But stay! A thought has struck 
her. In a moment she hag pulled out one of the sharp 
wooden pegs which holds the cords of the tent to the ground ; 
she has grasped the mallet with which they are drivenin. She 
draws near him. Is he asleep? Yes, sound asleep... . 
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And e’er long Sisera lies dead, with the tent-peg driven through 
his temples. She has struck the great blow! Praised be 
Yahweh! There comes Barak! Ha! he is swift of foot 
and stormy in pursuit; but he will soon see that he has come 
too late. Jael goes out in triumph to meet him. She leads 
him into her tent. ‘ There lies the man you seek !” 

Thus was the battle won, and Jabin’s power broken; and 
as the wearied warriors gathered round the watch fires, loud 
crie= of triumph rang through the air. ‘‘ Long life to Barak!” 
‘¢ Long life to Deborah!” ‘‘ Blessed be Yahweh!” And 
here and there a mocking jest was aimed at Barak, who had 
missed the glory of striking down the enemy’s commander, 
and had been anticipated by a woman. ‘‘ Ah!” they said, 
with a laugh, ‘‘ that is because he was afraid to go to battle 
without Deborah.” * 

And she, Deborah the heroine, the inspired messenger of 
God, flushed with triumph, glowing with zeal for Yahweh and 
for Israel, and with hatred of the vanquished foe, burst into a 
song of victory, as the smoke of the thank-offering rose on 
high. She sang of the glory of Yahweh, who had revealed 
his might; she spoke of herself as the mother in Israel who 
had risen up and come to the rescue; she thanked Yahweh 
because common people and nobles alike had freely gathered 
under Barak’s flag ; she praised the tribes that had joined in 
the battle, and cast bitter taunts upon the cravens. Then she 
described the battle, in which the stars of heaven had fought 
against Sisera, and finally sang of the general’s death, — 


Blessed he Jael, the wife of Heber the Kenite, 
Blessed he she above all women of the tent! 
When he asked fur water, she gave him milk— 

Gave him rich milk in her costliest howl. 
She laid her hand on the tent-peg, 
Her right hand grasped the workman’s mallet. 
Then she smote Sisera, pierced through his head, 
She crushed it, she pierced it as he slept. 
Between her feet he bowed, he fell, and lay low. 
Between her feet he bowed and fell. 
Where he bowed down, he fell disfigured. 


The mother of Sisera looks through the window; 
She looks through the lattice lamenting. 
‘How long is his chariot stayed! 
How long ere we hear its wheels!” 
Her prudent court ladies reply, 
While she keeps repeating her words: — 
** Has he not spoil to divide ? 
A slave-girl — nay, two — for each hero, 
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And splendid array for Sisera, 
A booty of dyed and glorious garments, 
A cloth of gold for his loved one’s neck! ’’ 


So perish all they that hate thee, O Yahweh! 
And be they that love thee like the sun going forth in 
his might. 


We turn with a certain feeling of horror from a woman 
who, herself a mother, could thus mock a mother’s grief, and 
praise the treacherous and cruel act of Jael. May this horror 
never grow less! Yet we must not forget that such cruelty, 
treachery, and bloodthirsty triumph are but the dark back- 
ground of the patriotism and religious devotion which strength- 
ened these heroes to make the heaviest sacrifices and to brave 
death itself in the cause of their people and their people’s god. 


CnHarrer XVI. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE SANCTUARY AT DAN. 
JupGEs XVII. anp XVIII. 


ROM the southern flank of the plain of Jezreel, right down 

to the desert, Canaan is intersected by a range of moun- 

tains, the northern portion of which used to be called Mount 
Ephraim, while the southern part, thongh separated from the 
other by no natural boundary, bore the name of Mount Judah. 
Now, somewhere in Mount Ephraim there lay, in the time of 
the Judges, a village called Michah-stead, in honor of its 
chief inhabitant, ronnd whose house the huts of his laborers 
were ranged. Michah had also a private chapel provided with 
a teraphim and an ephod. We know but little of the form of 
these objects or the method in which they were used; but it 
appears that the teraphim was an image about the size of a 
man, and partly, at least, of human form,’ and that the ephod 
was the priestly garment, worn officially at the eonsultation 
of the oracle. Michah had appointed one of his own sons as 
priest, and paid him wages for his services. This was a time 
of eonfusion and caprice; every one did what he thought fit. 
Thus a wandering Levite of Bethlehem in Judah happened 
once to visit Michah’s village. He was hospitably received at 
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the great house, aud was asked by Michah who he was, whence 
he came,-and whither he was going. When the Levite told 
him his descent, and said that he was on the look-out for some 
engagement which would enable him to settle down, his host 
proposed that he should stay with him and he his ‘‘ father and 
priest.” Besides hoard and lodging, he would give him ten 
pieces of silver a year and a suit of clothes. The Levite ac- 
cepted the offer, took up his abode in the village, was treated 
by Michah like one of his own sons, and received his wages 
punctually. Michah himself was delighted to have the young 
man with him, for he said, ‘‘ Now I am sure that Yahweh will 
bless me, because I have got this Levite for a priest.” 

We have already said that this was a time of disorder, and 
there was no king in Israel. The circumstances of the tribe 
of Dan may serve as an example of the state of things that 
existed then. This tribe had never yet acquired a suitable 
territory, and some of its families were still without settled 
homes. The Danites were prohably prevented from spreading 
southwards hoth hy the Philistines, who were now recovering 
from their first shock, and hy the Judzans, who were pushing 
northwards ; and, on the other hand, the ‘‘ house of Joseph” 
had seized all the land north of them. Be this as it may, 
there were certain families about Zorah and Eshtaol who des- 
paired of obtaining any lands in that neighborhood, and were 
compelled to look elsewhere for an escape from their difficulty. 
They had heard that in the far north of the land there were 
still districts that they might conquer ; so they sent five of the 
bravest and most trustworthy of their number to go and see 
whether it was so. These men happened to pass by Michah- 
stead on their way, and were hospitably received there. As 
they spent a night in the place, they happened to hear the 
young Levite mentioned. They were so much interested in 
what they heard that they questioned the Levite himself as to 
his history, and then, fully relying on his knowledge, asked 
him to consult the oracle for them. The Levite put on his 
ephod, consulted his teraphim, and gave them the assurance 
they desired ; namely, that Yahweh would grant them success. 

The five Danites now went on further northward till at last 
they came to Lais or Leshem.’ This place was situated in a 
beautiful and fertile valley at the foot of the great Hermon. 
Moreover, it seemed likely to prove an easy prey, for the in- 
habitants were not warriors, but lived peaceably, like the Sido- 
nians, by commerce, and as a rule, therefore, no one ever 
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troubled them. They were too far from Sidon to be able to 
gain assistance from that city. Their safety consisted in their 
being forgotten. 

Now that they were discovered their fate was sealed. For 
as soon as the five Danites had returned and given an account 
of heir discoveries to their tribesmen, the latter perceived 
that ‘‘ their god had destined that good land for them,” and 
set out for it as quickly as possible, with a strength of six 
hundred fighting men. Their first halting place was behind 
Kirjath-jearim in Judah, at a place which is still called after 
them, ‘‘the camp of the Danites.” Then they entered the 
mountain district, and came to Michah’s village. 

As soon as they caught sight of it the five scouts said to 
their companions, ‘‘ Do you know that a teraphim and an ephod 
are in this hamlet? Now, you know what to do!” Yes!, 
They needed no further hint, but entered the village, found 
the Levite’s house, and asked him. for a blessing. While they 
kept him engaged in this way, the five scouts ascended the 
hill upon which the chapel was built, and took out the image 
and the priestly garment. But the priest saw them, and 
called out, ‘‘ What are you doing there?” ‘‘ Hush!” they 
replied. ‘‘ Your finger on your lips! Come with us, and be 
our father and priest. Surely, you would rather be the priest 
of a whole clan of Israel than go on serving the dependants of 
one single man!” The priest found the prospect a pleasant 
one; so without making any further resistance he went with 
them, and even consented himself to carry the ephod and the 
teraphim in the middle of the band. The Danites now hurried 
on their way, and placed their women and children, together 
with their baggage, in the van for fear of being attacked in 
the rear by the people they had plundered. It was a wise 
precaution, for Michah called his dependants together and 
gave chase to the robbers. Though the Danites had a long 
start, Michah succeeded in overtaking them, and shouted out 
to them to halt. They did so, and asked with shameless im- 
pudence, ‘‘ Well! what do you want with us?” ‘‘ What do I 
want with you?” he answered bitterly. ‘‘ You have taken my 
god, that I made myself, and carried off my priest. I don’t 
know what to do. And then you ask me what I want with 
you!” Evasion rvould serve no longer, so the Danites threw 
aside the mask and answered plainly enough, ‘‘ You had better 
not make such a noise about it; for some of our people are not 
to be trifled with. If they set upon you, there will he an end 
of you and all your dependants.” Upon this they went on 
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their way, and Michah, seeing that they were tvo strong for 
him, turned back without having accomplished anything. 

The Danites continued their journey till they came to Lais. 
The fate of her inhabitants was soon decided. Peaceful as 
they were, and far from every source of help, who should 
deliver them? They were all put to the sword. The Danites 
did not leave the city as exposed as it had hitherto been, but 
fortified it, and called it Dan after their tribal name. By-and- 
by they established a temple there, in which the former priest 
of Michah did duty, and was followed by his descendants as 
long as the sanctuary at Shiloh existed. Now this Levite was 
no other than Jonathan, the son of Gershom, the son ol 
Moses. 


_ The object which the writer of this narrative had in view 
was to give his readers some information as to the origin of the 
celebrated temple of Dan. It is not quite clear whether he in- 
tended his story to reflect credit or disgrace upon this sanct- 
uary. On the one hand we can hardly believe that he would 
have dwelt so minutely upon the faithless conduct of the Le- 
vite, calling special attention at the same time to the kind 
treatment he had experienced from Michah, and saying that 
he was loved by his patron like a son, unless he had intended 
to cast a slur upon the priesthood of Dan. How can he have 
approved, we ask, of the conduct of those five scouts who 
made such a base return for Michah’s hospitality? But the 
feelings of the old Israelites on those subjects were not very 
sensitive, and their ideas of good and evil were far from being 
perfect. In their eyes, for the most part, the strongest was 
the best, and must be right. Was not the theft of the Dan- 
ites crowned with success? Were not the children of this 
Levite priests at| Dan for centuries — as long as the temple 
of Shiloh stood? And even if the writer disapproved of 
the manner in which the Danites came by their sacred objects 
and their priest, he can hardly have inentioned the great name 
of the grandson of Moses, except with the idea of conferring 
honor on the sanctuary. 

But this old story has come down to us in only a modi- 
fied form; and the motives of the writer who altered it, and 
the view he took of the sanctuary of Dan are as clear as day- 
light. He lived after the people of north Israel had been 
taken captive and their temple destroyed. He hated the 
sanctuary, for it had contained one of those golden images 
of a steer ‘‘ with which Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, had 
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made Israel to sin.” The old narrator had said nothing of 
any image of a god, and had spoken only of a teraphim and 
an ephod; and thongh the difference between a teraphim and 
an image is not very clear to us, the ancient Israelites cer- 
tainly did not think them equivalent, as we should be inclined 
to do. The teraphim and ephod, which went together and 
seem to have been specially nsed in consulting the deity, had 
been longer established amongst the Israelites, and were 
regarded by many as less objectionable than a cast or carved 
image. One of the objects of the writer who worked up this 
old story was to throw a slur npon the golden (or rather gilt) 
image of a steer which had stood in the Danite sanctuary. 
With this object he prefixed the following introduction to the 
story +: — 

Eleven hundred silver coins had been stolen from Michah’s 
mother, and she had ecnrsed the thief in her son’s hearing. 
Now Michah had stolen the money himself, and he was so 
terrified by the curse that he confessed his guilt, npon which 
his mother, fearing that her son might fall into trouble in 
consequence of her curse, exclaimed, ‘‘ May Yahweh bless 
my son!” ‘Then she told him that she had made a vow 
to have an image of a god made with part of the money, if 
ever she got it back again. She kept her vow, and two 
hundred pieces of silver were given to the smith to be melted 
down and made into an image. This image was afterwards 
set up in Michah’s chapel. 

The interpolator always introduced this image, the in- 
famous origin of which he had explained, wherever the ¢era- 
phim and ephod appeared in the original narrative ;? and he 
concluded with the statement that the Danites set it up 
in their temple, where it remained until the captivity. This 
last note proves that the writer had Jeroboam’s golden image 
of a steer in view, for it was this image that was preserved 
in the temple of Dan up to the date he mentions. 

A scribe of still later date than the interpolator, not con- 
tent with the slur thus cast upon the image, attempted to 
vilify, as far as he could, the priesthood connected with it. 
Was this Jonathan a Levite, and even a son of Gershom, the 
son of Moses?* Impossible! He, at least, did not believe 
it, and he hit upon a simple but adequate method of remov- 
ing the difficulty. He altered the name of. Moses into that 
of Manasseh.* This was easily done, for in the old Hebrew 
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character, which had no vowels,! Moses was written, MS H, 
and Manasseh, M N S H. The names, therefore, only dif- 
fered by a single letter. Thus altered, the name of Jonathan’s 
grandfather naturally reminded the reader of the godless king 
of Judah, Manasseh, the idolater. To strengthen the impres- 
sion still further, this scribe adds on first mentioning the 
Levite of Bethlehem in Judah that he was ‘‘ of the famiiy of 
Judah.” 2 This makes no sense, however, for the man was 
either a Levite or a Judean by descent. He cannot have been 
both at once ; and the very reason why Michah was so delighted 
with his priest was that he was a Levite, and therefore not a 
Judzan. The scribe, however, added the note to indicate that 
this Jonathan was not worthy to helong to the tribe of Levi. 
On hearing this explanation my readers may not unnaturally 
ask: ‘*‘ How do you know all this? Is it only a guess?” 
Even suppose it were, it should not be rejected on that 
account, for at any rate it gives some explanation of that 
odd expression, ‘‘ A Levite of Bethlehem of Judzean extrac- 
tion,” which is as absurd as ‘‘a Frenchman of London of 
English extraction.” But as a fact my explanation does not, 
in this instance, rest upon mere conjecture, but is supported 
by tradition. You must know that in the centuries after 
Christ, when Hebrew had long been a dead language, the 
scribes took inconceivable pains to fix the text of their Holy 
Scripture as accurately as possible, and to preserve the pro- 
nunciation of the words from heing forgotten. Now in this 


passage they wrote the N of the word M Ns Hina peculiar 
way — ‘‘ hanging,” as it was called —and added a note to 
show that this was not an accident, but was done on purpose; 
and we are told by the Jewish tradition that the N was writ- 
ten thus because this Levite was really the grandson of 
Moses, but his actions made one think of king Manasseh, 
and that he is said to be ‘‘of Judean extraction” for the 
same reason. ‘The translation of the Romish Church, the 
Vulgate,® still reads ‘‘ Moses.” 

After this digression we may return to the original story, 
which throws some light on the early religion of Israel. 


Nothing could be more misleading than the idea of the 
Pentateuch, and the book of Joshua that the Israelites had an 
elaborate code of religious laws, fixed forms of worship, and 
a regular priesthood, when they conquered Canaan. Centu- 
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ries later the greatest latitude was still allowed in matters of 
religion. The most important sacred object was the ark of 
Yahweh,’ which was placed in a sanctuary at Shiloh, be- 
tween Bethel and Shechem.* But no one thought as yet of 
unity of worship. Every religious man who could afford it 
raised altars and massebahs, or built a chapel, as Michah did, 
and had worship conducted in it for himself and his depen- 
dants. Such chapels were by no means rare, and certainly 
gave no offence. Michah appointed his own son as priest, but 
it was only because he could not gct a better, for he preferred 
a Levite as soon as he could find one. Nor was he alone in 
this preference, for the Danites also desired Jonathan to be 
their spiritual father. The history of Israel’s religion shows 
‘that the Levites were everywhere preferred to others for the 
office of priests, and at last, in the course of centuries, ac- 
quired an exclusive right to its exercise. 

We can readily conceive why their countrymen were so 
anxious to secure their priestly services. But before we ex- 
plain this preference we must say a word or two about the 
time at which Michah lived. If this Jonathan was really the 
grandson of Moses, we must place these events, which took 
place while he was still young, very soon after the conquest 
of Canaan; and the fact that some of the Daunites were still 
without a settled home seems to strengthen this conclusion. 
But, on the other hand, it is easier to place the expedition of 
the Danites to the far north, through the territory of the 
Canaanite king at Hazor, after Deborah’s victory than before 
it; and we know that long afterwards certain clans, from 
time to time, still left their settled homes, if they had ever 
had any, in search of others. These migrations occurred as 
late as the time of Saul. It is quite possible, therefore, that 
this Jonathan was a descendant of Moses, through Gershom’s 
branch, but not literally his grandsou. The chief interest of 
the narrative, however, does not depend upon the exact 
period to which it refers. 

What was the idea in the mind of such a man as Michah 
when he exclaimed : ‘‘ Now I know that Yahweh will bless me, 
because I have got this Levite for my priest”? ‘To answer 
this question we must have a clear idea of the duties the priest 
hadto perform. The most important of them all was that 
of consulting the deity. Clothed in the ephod, and with the 
help of the teraphim, he inquired the will of God. We do 
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not know for certain how he did this, but sometimes the | 
was employed. He asked, then, as occasion rose, whether 
journey must be undertaken or not; whether a descent upc 
a neighboring Canaanite district would prove successfu 
whether a sick child would recover or die; and so on. 

was not a matter of indifference, however, in what way Gc 
was consulted, and the answer was not fixed beforehand, f 
the deity might be made propitious or the reverse, and th 
might sometimes affect his decision. Before consulting hin 
therefore, a sacrifice was made to induce him to give tl 
desired answer. Then, again, in case of disasters, the wrat 
of the deity must be appeased by sacrifice and penance 
People wanted to know how they had excited the divir 
anger, and how to keep the Mighty One their friend. Fora 
this a priest was needed. Now when Michiah, for instance 
employed his own son for this purpose, he can hardly hav 
supposed him to know any more than he did himself abot 
the way in which the deity ought to be served. But no dout 
he thought that wisdom came with the sacred garment, an 
that a priest, by being constantly employed in the things 
God, gradually learned better how to manage them. Arguin, 
thus, a man might appoint his son to be his ‘‘ father an 
priest.” And yet, as a matter of course, he would prefer , 
Levite. For was not Yahweh the god whom the Israelit 
served above all others? And what did he know of Yahweh 
That he had revealed himself to Moses; and moreover tha 
he was a mighty god, for it was by his help that Israel had con 
quered his inheritance. But how must he be served? Eac 
deity had his own special desires. How was Yahweh to b 
consulted and appeased? Michah, for instance, could not tell 
nor could his son learn it except by degrees. But the Levites 
the tribesmen of Moses, his fellow-workers, who had helpe 
him to introduce the worship of Yahweh, in whose servic 
they were so zealous, surely they understood these things 
Happy the man who could get one of them to be his spiritua 

father ! 

» Nothing could be more natural than this. And so ther 
gradually rose a priestly caste in Israel, powerful and am 
bitious as such a caste everywhere and at all times is. Thi 
germs of a rule of priests, or hierarchy, were already present 
and nothing can be more disastrous to the religious anc 
moral ]'fe of a nation than such arnle; for it is the mothe 
of fanaticism and stupidity. And yet it must spring yy 
wherever people suppose that the deity can be consulte 
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by means of ceremonies which are not generally understood ; 
wherever they fancy that his favor can be won or his wrath 
averted by sacrifices offered in a special manner, or by puri- 
fications and atonements; wherever they believe that he 
issues external commandments, such as abstinence from cer- 
tain kinds of food, or the adoption of particular doctrines. In 
a word, the priest becomes powerful wherever the service of 
the deity is supposed to require knowledge which is not ac- 
cessible to every one. This was the case in Israel as in all 
other ancient uations. 

No wonder that the priests hated and persecuted him who 
tanght that God requires from his worshippers nothing but 
obedience to the law of love. This truth puts an end to their 
power. 


CHapTer XVII. 
GIDEON. 


JupGes VI.- VIII. 28. 


OR some time after the conquest of Canaan the Israelites 
only possessecl a certain part of the district east of the 
Jordan. It consisted of the territories of Reuben and Gad 
and the district of Gilead, north of which the King of Bashan 
ruled. The power of this monarch, however, seems to have 
been but small, and his country was far from serving the 
Israelites as an effective bulwark against the Bedouins. 
These wandering tribes maintained themselves on the wide 
steppes between the Jordan and the Enphrates, and their 
rapacity was constantly excited by the fruitful Canaan, into 
which they made frequent raids, especially abont harvest time, 
when rich booty might be easily obtained. From across the 
Jordan, along the great route of the caravans, these Midian- 
ites, Amalekites, or sons of the East, as they are indifferently 
called, penetrated to the plain of Jezreel, and then dispersed 
southwards over the territory of Manasseh. They spread 
terror and destruction everywhere. The Israelites were un- 
able to resist them, and were compelled, in some places, to 
desert their homes in the valleys and to hide themselves in 
eaves in the mountains, or to build strongholds among the 
rocks. But though they saved their lives in this way they 
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could not protect their crops, which fell year after year, t 
gether with a great part of their cattle, into the hands of th 
Midianites, for their bands followed the great highway c 
commerce, and overran the land as far as,Gaza. The Isre 
elites lamented their lot bitterly, but what were they to do 
These sons of the East swarmed like locusts, and the’ 
camels were innumerable. 

One of the places rendered unsafe by the Midianites wa 
the village of Ophrah, the abode of the Manassite house o 
Abiezer, whose chief at this time was a certain Joash. On 
day Gideon, the son of Joash, was employed in thrashin 
wheat, but it was in a most unusual place. The Israelite 
used to thrash their corn in some open place, perhap 
upon a hill, where the wind could carry away the chaff; bu 
Gideon dare not do so now for fear of the Midianites, so h 
was thrashing in the covered shed where the grapes wer 
pressed. While he was thus employed — naturally somewha 
dejected —the angel of Yahweh came to him and said 
‘Yahweh is with thee, thou mighty hero!” His word 
fell upon the young man’s ear like bitter mockery. ‘‘ Ah 
sir!” he answered, ‘‘if Yahweh were with us, would al 
these misfortunes come upon us? Our fathers have told u 
what wonderful things he did when he led them out o 
Egypt; but we see small sign of it ourselves. He has lef 
us to our fate, and we have fallen into the power of th 
Midianites!” So spoke the hero in the bitterness of hi 
soul; but he was terrified and ashamed when Yahweh turnec 
upon him in all his majesty, and cried with a loud voice 
‘‘Go forth in the might now given you, and deliver Israe 
from the hand of the Midianites! Have not I sent you?’ 
But Gideon shrank from the task thus laid upon him, anc 
said: ‘* Lord! How can I do this thing? My clan is th 
smallest in Manasseh, and I am the youngest member of m 
family. Can I put myself at the head of the Israelites?’ 
But his courage rose when he received the answer: ‘‘ You 
wilt smite the Midianites like a single man, for I will he} 
you.” Half convinced, he cried in supplication: ‘* Give me : 
sign that it is indeed Yahweh himself that speaks tome. Le 
me bring a present, and do thou wait here till I have pre 
pared it.” ‘TI will wait till you return,” was the reply: anc 
Gideon went to prepare a meal. When the food was read) 
he returned with meat and cakes, which he set before his ex 
alted guest as he reclined beneath the sacred terebinth tree 
But instead of eating the food he ordered him to put it on 1 
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mass of rock that lay beneath the tree, and to pour the broth 
over it. Scarcely had Gideon obeyed when the other touched 
the food with the end of his staff, upon which a flame of fire 
shot up from the rock and cousumed everything. At the same 
moment the angel disappeared. Gideon was now convinccd 
of the divine dignity of his visitor, and cried out: ‘‘ Woe is 
me! I have seen the angel of Yahweh with my very eyes!” 
But Yahweh quieted his fears hy saying, ‘‘Be not afraid: 
Peace be with you! You shall not die.” Then he built an 
altar in honor of this god, and called it ‘‘ Yahweh blesses.” 
Tt is still standing in Ophrah of the Abiezrites. 

Gideon was now ready to obey his god, and desired, in the 
first place, openly to break with the Baal-worship to which 
the men of his village and others had become addicted, and 
to restore Yahweh to the honor due to him. On the top of a 
hill near the village stood an altar consecrated to Baal, and 
close by it was an asherah, that is to say, the branch of a tree 
stripped of its twigs, such as was often placed near an altar 
as a religious symbol. In the night, therefore, after Yahweh 
had called him to deliver Israel, Gideon went to this idolatrous 
spot. He took ten servants and two oxen with him. With 
the help of his men he overturned the altar and built another 
of earth and stone in honor of Yahweh. Then he placed the 
wood of the asherah upon it, slanghtered one of the two beasts 
he had brought with him — a seven-year-old ox — laid it upon 
the wood and consumed it with fire, in honor of Yahweh. 
He had done all this by night, for fear of being interfered 
with by the villagers; but no sooner was it daylight than 
every one saw what had been done, and it did not long re- 
main a secret who had done it. The friends of Baal rushed 
at once to the house of Joash, and called upon him to give 
up his son that they might put him to death for his sacri- 
lege. But Joash answered : ‘‘ What! will you take up the 
cause of Baal? Will you come to his rescue? Surely, who- 
éyer encounters his wrath will die before it is morning. If 
he be a god, then let him contend against the sacrilegious 
man bimself!” Ever after Gideon bore the name of Jerub- 
baal. that is, ‘‘ Let Baal contend against him,” in memory 
of this answer. 

The time soon came for him to begin his work. The 
‘“‘sons of the East” crossed the Jordan once more in count- 
less hordes, and encamped by thousands on the plain of 
Jezreel. Then Gideon’s warlike zeal burst into a flaiuse. 
The trumpet rang through the air; the Abiezrites gathered 
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round him; his messengers hastened to summon the men 
Manasseh and Asher, of Zebulun and Naphtali. Warric 
streamed from every side to the mountains where Gide 
had pitched his camp. Courage grew as numbers increase 
but the hero placed his chief reliance on the aid of Yahwe 
Was he certain to obtain this aid, however? He must pla 
hic assurance on this point beyond the reach of donbt. i 
to guard against moments of unbelief he prayed to his go 
‘‘Q God! grant that when I have spread a fleece of we 
on my thrashing-floor to-night it may be wet with dew 

the morning, while the ground is dry all about it ; then shal 
know that thou wilt deliver Israel by my hand.” -His reque 
was granted, and in the morning he could wring a bowl fi 
of water out of the fleece. But he prayed again: ‘‘ Lor 
be not angry with me for coming to thee again! Let r 
repeat the trial of the fleece; but this time let the result | 
just the reverse.” ‘The miracle was performed, and in t 
morning he found the fleece dry, though the ground up 
which it lay was drenched with dew. Gideon was now co1 
pletely satisfied. 

To arms then! He soon took up a position with his arn 
upon a range of hills above the Midianites who held tl 
valley. Then his faith was put to a severe test by Yahwe 
‘‘ You have far too many people with you,” said his go 
‘¢ If you win the victory thus, Israel will exalt himself, ar 
attribute the victory to his own valor and not to my hel 
Order every one who is afraid, to return home.” Gideon d 
so; aud although all the Israelites in the camp had con 
there of their own free will, yet twelve thousand of the 
deserted their standard on hearing the proclamation. Te 
thousand remained. ‘‘ There are still too many,” said Yal 
weh ‘once more to Gideon. ‘Take them to the brook ° 
the valley, «nd I will show you how to decide which c 
them to keep with you.” Gideon obeyed, and leading h 
warriors to the bank of the stream, he gave them leave | 
quench their thirst. Upon this most of them went dow 
upon their hands and knees, but some few remained stan 
ing, and scooped up the water in the hollow of their hand: 
Gideon was instructed to set these last apart, for it w: 
with them that he was to triumph over the foe. The 
were but three hundred of them! ‘‘ Dismiss the rest,” sai 
Yahweh. ‘‘ With these three hundred you shall smite th 
Midianites.” 

_ Gideon had need of faith to ubdertake his task! And ths 
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it night not fail him, another sign was divinely vouchsafed to 
him. For, by Yahweh’s command, he went with his anuor- 
bearer to inspect the camp of the Midianites by night. There 
it lay before him; even like locnsts for multitude, and camels 
countless as the grains of sand on the sea shore! The reg- 
ular troops alone of this great host were one hundred and 
thirty-five thonsand strong. Gideon approached one of the 
outposts of the camp, and there he overheard a conversation 
between two of the enemy’s men. ‘‘I dreamed,” said one, 
‘“‘that a loaf of barley bread came rolling into our camp right 
against the general’s tent and threw it down. ‘There it lay 
stretched upon the gronnd!” ‘‘I can interpret that dream,” 
sighed the other ; ‘‘ it can only mean the sword of Gideon, the 
son of Joash, the Israelite. God has given all this army into 
his hand.” 

On hearing this Gideon fell down and worshipped. Yahweh 
had thus foretold their lot to the Midianites themselves. He 
hurried back and ronsed his three hnndred men. He provided 
each of them with a trumpet and an earthen vessel in which 
a flaming torch was hidden. ‘‘ Do everything that I do!” 
he said. ‘‘ As soon as I sound my trumpet do yon all sound 
yours, and at the same moment raise your war-cry, For Yah- 
weh and Gideon!” All was soon ready. ‘The warriors, 
parted into three bands, watched for the signal. It was the 
dead of night. Just as the enemy’s sentries were being re- 
lieved, the sign was given. Then snddenly the trumpets rang ; 
the earthen vessels crashed and fell in fragments; and from 
three sides at once the war-cry rose, ‘‘ The sword of Yahweh 
and Gideon!” Panic seized the army of the Midianites. The 
three hundred never stirred a foot, while their enemies fled 
shrieking through the camp in utter confusion, or strove to 
conceal their treasures. The trnmpets sound again. The 
confusion rises still higher. The Midianites draw their swords, 
aud wildly attack one another. ‘Then they rnsh eastwards to 
the Jordan in panic flight, some of them crossing the river, 
and others flying southwards. 

On the following day the surrounding tribes of Israel were 
summoned to the pnrsuit. Gideon hastened to send messen- 
gers to Mount Ephraim with the command: ‘‘ Let none of 
the Midianites escape! Cnt them off from the passage of the 
Jordan!” This appeal found an echo. The Ephraimites 
came ont to battle as a single man, and slew two of the 
Bedouin princes — Zeeb, or ‘‘ the wolf,” and Oreh, or ‘ the 
raven” -—-at ‘‘ Wolf-press” and “ Raven-rock.” They sent 
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their heads to Gideon, but accompanied them by anyth 
but a friendly message. For now that the great blow | 
been struck, every one wanted a share in the glory. 1 
Ephraimites complained that they had not been summoned 
take part in the enterprise from the first. This reproach v 
cast against Gideon so angrily that, if in the pride of vict 
he had given a sharp answer to their unreasonable complain 
a fatal collision would have been inevitable. But he answe1 
gently and modestly : ‘‘ How have J harmed you by not ec: 
ing on you before? Is not the gleaning of Ephraim ric] 
than the harvest of Abiezer? God has given Oreb and Ze 
into your hand. What have I done in comparison with you 
By this answer the malcontents were pacified. 

This interview took place east of the Jordan, for Gide 
had crossed the river in pursuit of Zebah and Zalmunna, t 
other Midianite princes. In great exhaustion he react 
Suceoth and demanded bread for his three hundred men. I 
the inhabitants of the city, though Israelites themselves, 
fused his request for fear of the vengeance of the Midianit 
whose fall they did not yet consider certain. Justly incens 
the warrior exclaimed: ‘‘ Let me but first lay hold of Zek 
and Zalmunna, and I will scourge you to death with thc 
bushes!” At Penuel he experienced the same unfrienc 
treatment. ‘‘ Your towers shall be overthrown when I rett 
in peace !” he cried to its inhabitants. 

Zebah and Zalmunna had still fifteen thousand men. . 
the rest —one hundred and twenty thousand — had alrea 
fallen! The army was encamped near Nobah and Jogbehs 
in Bashan, never dreaming of an attack, when Gideon st 
denly fell upon it, dispersed it, and captured both the leade 
Then he returned in triumph, and it went hard with the 
habitants of the cities that had doubted Yahweh’s might! 
young lad from Succoth that they picked up outside the c 
gave Gideon the names of its seventy-seven elders, and 
fulfilled upon them his fearful threat. The towers of Penu 
too, were taken, and all the men of the city put to deat 
Then came the turn of the captive princes. Fixing his ste 
gaze upon them, Gideon asked: ‘*‘ What were those men li 
whom you put to death on Mount Tabor?” ‘+ Like you 
answered the captives, undismayed. ‘‘ Like sons of kings 
‘‘ They were my own brothers,” he went on; ‘‘ the sons 
my mother. I swear by Yahweh that if you had spared th 
lives [ would have spared yours now.” Then he said to Jeth: 
his eldest son, ‘‘ Come! rise and slay them!” But he w 
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still quite young and was afraid of the two princes. ‘ Kill us 
yourself,”’ said the Midianites, who shrank from the thought 
uf falling ignominiously by the hand of a boy, ‘‘ for such as 
we are deserve at least to fall by the hand of aman.” In 
compliance with their request, Gideon drew his sword and 
slew them. Then he took the golden crescents which decked 
their camels’ necks as booty. 

When Gideon had thus delivered the land, the Israelites 
came and pressed him to become their king. But he refused 
to accept their offer, and declared that neither he nor his son 
should rule over them, for Yahweh was their only king. But 
he asked them to give him the golden rings which they had 
taken as plunder ; for the Midianites, like all other Ishmaelites, 
were in the habit of wearing rings. The Israelites granted 
his request at once, and threw the ornaments upon a cloth 
which was spread out to receive them, until there was seven- 
teen hundred shekels weight (about 32lbs. troy) of golden 
rings alone, besides all the other costly articles which they had 
taken. Gideon made an ephod of this gold and placed it in 
Ophrah ; but it proved a snare to him and his family, for 
divine honors were afterwards paid to it. Meanwhile the 
power of the Midianites was broken for good, and Israel en- 
joyed another ‘‘ forty years’” rest, while Gideon dwelt as a 
private citizen in his own house till he died, and was buried at 
Ophrah of the Abiezrites. 


The great victory gained over the Midianites, especially 
the defeat at Raven-rock, was held in thankful recollection 
by the Israelites.’ It is but natural, therefore, that the story 
should have been told again and again, and that in the course 
of time Gideon’s exploits should have been greatly magnified. 
Indeed, it is quite obvious that the account in the book of 
Judges is full of exaggerations. To say nothing of the 
miracles which form a part of the narrative, it ascribes 
altogether fabulous numbers to the Midianite army! The 
two bands of Israelite warriors, which had to march round 
it in order to throw it into confusion on the night of the 
Surprise, would have had at least a day’s journey to accom- 
plish, and would certainly have been unable to hear anything 
of Gideon’s signal. The sound of the trumpets would not 
have reached a hundredth part of the Midianites, and in the 
centre of the camp the blaze of the torches would only have 
appeared as a faint spark in the distance. Nor was there 
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food enough in the whole of Canaan for such a host of m 
and beasts. And as tradition magnified the numbers of t 
enemy, so it under-estimated the means by which they we 
defeated, to the glory alike of Gideon’s faith and Yahwel 
power. Indeed, the desire to make Gideon accomplish ever 
thing with the smallest: possible number of men leads t 
tradition to contradict itself. For we are told that after t 
night on which Gideon had raised a panic in the Midiani 
army by the aid of his three hundred men, the warriors « 
the surrounding tribes were called to the pursuit. But wh 
he himself crossed the Jordan and fell upon Zebah and Z: 
munna, he was only accompanied by his faithful three hu 
dred. The victory at Raven-rock was won by the Ephraimit 
alone. What were these warriors of the northern trib 
doing all the while? Are we to suppose that they d 
nothing but despatch the fugitives? 

It is in the nature of popular traditions not only to exe 
the fame of their heroes by depicting their exploits on 
magnificent scale, but also to clothe them as far as possib 
in the garments of a later age. It is exceedingly difficr 
for most men to imagine the great ones of a former as 
entirely different from themselves in manners, religion, wa: 
of thonght and customs. So, too, certain facts which seen 
to the faith of posterity unworthy, or even infamons, we 
gradually removed from the history of the conqueror of tl 
Midianites. The writer who collected the popular traditioi 
concerning him, and assigned him his place in the series « 
Israelite judges, carried this process still further, and tran 
formed his Gideon into a man after his own heart. It is © 
him, of course, that we owe the statement of the number ¢ 
years during which Israel was oppressed by the Midianite 
and the forty years’ rest enjoyed by the land after the fi 
umph. Itis he, too, who represents the whole of Israel : 
having taken part in Gideon’s struggle, and offered him fl 
regal crown; whereas all the tribes of the South, includii 
Dan, Judah, Benjamin, Simeon, Reuben, and Gad, a 
passed over entirely without mention in the narrative itsel 
But in other and more interesting respects the character ¢ 
this conqueror has been disguised almost past recognition. 

In the first place, what was his real name? Not Gideo: 
This word means ‘‘hewer,” and was a title of honor. | 
the same way the Hasmonean, who delivered the Jews fro 
the power of the Syrian King,’ was called Judas Mace 
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beus, or ** the war-mace,” and the Frankish hero who drove 
the Arabs back across the Pyrenees was called Charles 
Martel, that is, ‘‘ the hammer.” The real name of the con- 
queror of the Midianites was Jerubbaal,’ or ‘‘ Baal contends.” 
In the narrative itself, however, this name occurs but once.* 
Everywhere else the hero is called Gideon, and the writer 
makes a surname of Jerubbaal, which he translates, ‘‘ let. 
Baal contend against him!” It is easy to see why he did so. 
He could not bear to think that Israel’s deliverer shonld 
have had a name in which Baal’s might was celebrated ; for 
it suggested the question whether he was not a worshipper 
of Baal. The fact is that he was. No doubt he was also a 
worshipper of Yahweh, in whose name he culled the tribes to 
battle; his family, too, evidently worshipped the same god, 
for the first syllable of the name of his father Joash is an 
abbreviation of Yahweh, who was indeed acknowledged by 
every Israelite as the god of his people. But in the time of 
the Judges numerous Baals were worshipped as well as Yah- 
weh. Jtis exceedingly difficult to make out the relation in 
which these Baals stood to each other and to Yahweh; but 
this is only what we should expect, for ‘‘ baal” means ‘‘ lord,” 
and is, therefore, a common name ot deity, as well as a proper 
name of certain special gods. Now the Israelites, before the 
time of Moses, worshipped a number of Baals, and the ser- 
vice of these gods was by no means superseded by that of 
Yahweh. Moreover, the Canaanites, amongst whom the Is- 
raelites settled, had their own Baals to whom they consecra- 
_ ted sanctnaries, stones, and trees, or offered sacrifices. The 
fresh settlers mingled with the old inhabitants, and entered 
into alliances with them at their holy places. Only think 
what confusion this would cause!. For imstance, suppose a 
tribe, whose special god was called Baal-Gad, went to battle 
in the name of Yahweh, and finally concluded an alliance 
with a Canaanite tribe whose sanctuary was dedicated to 
Baal-Peor, — at this shrine Yahweh, Baal-Gad, and Baal-Peor 
would all be invoked by the same persons. Now were they 
three gods, or only three names for the same god? One can 
easily believe that the worshippers themselves did not exactly 
know, and that Joash, for instance, though a faithful subject 
of Yahweh, might call his son ‘‘ Jerubbaal.” In doing so he 
did not for a moment suppose that he was insulting the 
majesty of Yahweh. 


1 Judges viii. 29, 35, ix. 1, 2, 16, 28, 57; 1 Samuel xii. 11; 2 Samuel xi. 21. 
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But in a later age a war against all tnese Baals was waged 
in the name of Yahweh, and his servants were passionately 
convinced that the worship of these gods tarnished the glory 
of the god of gods, the one only god, Yahweh. To find a 
champion of Israel with such a name as Jerubbaal could not 
fail to perplex and mortify them, and our author attempts to 
get rid of the scandal by making Jerubbaal a surname, and 
explaining it in such a way as to render it harmless, while 
he employs the title of honor, ‘‘ Gideon,” as a proper name. 
Others, however, seeking the same end by different means, 
slightly changed the name Jerubbaal. They altered ‘‘ baal” 
into ‘‘ besheth ” or ‘* bosheth,” which means ‘‘ shame,” and 
so made the name into ‘‘Jerubbesheth.”? There are other 
examples of exactly the same thing. Two of Saul’s sons were 
called Meribaal, that is, ‘‘ Baal’s warrior ;” and Ishbaal, that 
is, ‘‘ man of Baal;” and David himself gave one of his sons 
the name of Beeljada, that is, ‘‘ Baal knows.” But in the 
book of Samuel the names are always given as Mephibosheth, 
Ishbosheth, and Eljada, that is, ‘‘ God knows,”? so that we 
should never have known the idolatrous sound of the real 
names of these men if they had not been preserved in their 
original forms in the book of Chronicles, which was not in 
such frequent use among the Jews, and therefore escaped 
alteration.® 

Tradition plainly declared that idolatry was practised in 
Gideon’s neighborhood, and that he himself was not free from 
responsibility for the existence of a kiud of worship which was 
very far indeed from reaching the standard of orthodoxy rec- 
ognized in our author’s day. But he could not believe that an 
idolater and breaker of the Jaw could ever have received such 
aid from Yahweh; so he said that it was not until after he had 
won the victory that Gideon set up an image at Ophrah. 
Oddly enough he styles this image an ephod, though the word 
is always used of a priestly garment elsewhere. Gideon’s con- 
duct appears to have departed in some respects from the rules 
laid down, even in his own day, by those who were most zealous 
for the worship of Yahweh according to the principles of Moses. 
These points can still be made out with tolerable certainty from 
the history of Gideon’s son, and we shall, therefore, speak of 
them in the next chapter. We shall also return in another 
connection to the subject of Gideon’s declining the crown. 

And now one word on the most remarkable trait in Gideon’s 
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character, as sketched in the book of Judges, —I mean his 
faith. Itis at Yahweh’s command that he stands up to deliver 
Israel ; it is on the help of this god that he relies when he makes 
ready for the fight, and at his command, therefore, he makes 
his attack upon the Midianites with no help but that of his little 
band of three hundred men. It is quite in the spirit of the 
prophets of Judah of the eighth and following centuries highly 
to commend this conduct; but are we to imitate them? With 
reference to Gideon’s call, we must notice that in reality nu 
such thing ever takes place. No one is ever called to any work 
by God in a supernatural way. Jerubbaal was a brave man, 
and it happened when numbers of heroes were longing for the 
fight, but none of them dared as yet to begin it, that he had 
special cause to come forward and call his tribesmen to arms. 
For the Midianites had murdered his brothers, and the duty 
of avenging them and slaying the murderers devolved upon 
him.’ This was-to him a call from God. We shall not blame 
him for girding on his sword in such acause. On the contrary, 
courage is a virtue —even military conrage. Loveof his people 
and his family places the warrior, whom it urges to venture 
his very life in their cause, high above the craven. But it 
can never be easy for the Christian to feel any great admiration 
for a man whose hands are stained with the blood not only of 
armed foemen but of defenceless captives; nay, a shudder 
comes over us if we try vividly to realize that scene in which 
the hero says to his son, ‘‘ Slay these princes!” and, when 
he is afraid, does it in cold blood himself! In ancient times 
people looked upon such an act with admiration; but, thank 
God, we cannot. 

As for attacking a numerous enemy with a small force, we 
must bear in mind that it is not as a successful stratagem but 
as an act of faith that Gideon’s conduct is held up to admira- 
tion. But we cannot let it pass as such, and should simply 
call it recklessness. ‘‘ Gideon’s band” has become a prover- 
bial expression for a small but valiant knot of warriors; and 
a small nation fighting for its altars and hearths against the 
overpowering forces of a mighty foe, preferring an honorable 
death to a life of shameful slavery, does indeed excite our 
admiration. We honor the heroes whose love of their father- 
land and their relstives inspires them with courage to take up 
arms without so much as counting their foes. Nay, sometimes 
even asmall army, by dint of superior valor and determination, 
gaing a victory over a large one. But, as a rule, ten are vic- 
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torious over one, without reference to the virtue or vice of 
either, or the respective merits of their causes. ‘The shafts 
and bullets of the godless find the mark as well as those of the 
pious. The highest virtue is no protection against a sabre 
cut or a bayonet thrust. It is mere recklessness, therefore, 
deliberately to throw three hundred men into an engagement 
which eareful consideration assures us would tax the powers 
of ten thousand. ‘To do this on religious principles, and thus 
systematically to neglect the proper means of securing victory, 
is simply fanatical. 

But ‘‘ Gideon’s band” is justly used as a term of honor 
when it is applied to those who fight for God and the truth 
against sin, against wrong, and against misery. For in this 
battle it is not by their own wish that the champions of the 
good cause are so few. Their numbers are small from the 
nature of the case, and sorely against their will, and they 
always have to face a foe that outnumbers them a hundred- 
fold. If the battle were fought with earthly weapons their 
chance would be small indeed; and when their enemies have 
recourse to the sword the little band does often sink for a 
time: but in the long run it must always triumph. Its sol- 
diers only fight with the spiritual weapons of their word and 
their example. Their object is not to slay their foes, but to 
raise them to higher virtue and greater happiness, and thus 
to convert them from enemies into allies. The power which 
inspires these ‘‘ Gideon’s bands” is faith in the irresistible 
force of truth,—that is, of God,—and in this faith they 
overcome the world. 


Cuarter XVIII. 
ABIMELECH. 
Jupees VIII. 29-IX.; Gen. XXXIV. 


IDEON had seventy sons, says the book of Judges, for 

the number of his wives was great. And besides all 
these, he had a som whom he ealled Abimelech, by his mis- 
tress in Shechem. Now, after his death, the Israelites not 
only returned to their idolatrous practices, but forgot all the 
benefits they had experienced at his hands, and repaid them 
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with base ingratitude. For Abimelech conspired with the 
cuiefs of Shechem to expel Gideon’s seventy sons who now 
ruled the city; and, when the Shechemites had given him 
sume money from the treasure of the temple of Baal-berith, or 
‘¢ Baal of the covenant,” to carry out his project with, he hired 
crtain men who would do anything they were paid for, and, 
with their help, murdered all his brothers at once. But the 
yvungest, Jotham, concealed himself and escaped. 

Then the Shechemite chiefs crowned Abimelech king, under 
tLe sacred oak that stood by the city; but Jotham took the 
opportunity of addressing them from Mount Gerizim, and 
told them a fable (which we shall give at length in another 
cLapter)' about the trees, who desired a king, but could only 
gut the bramble-bush to accept the honor. Finally, he re- 
n.oached them with ingratitude towards his father, and 
prophesied that their new-made king would bring them little 


jey- 

Within three years this prophecy was fulfilled. To punish 
both Abimelech and the chiefs of Shechem, for the hideous 
murder of Jerubbaal’s seventy sons, God sent a spirit of dis- 
trust and dissension amongst them; and the Shechemites 
lay in wait for every one who passed by their city. Abime- 
lech himself dwelt in Arumah, while a certain Zebul governed 
Shechem in his name. In the course of time Gaal, the son 
of Ebed, eame to Shechem with his brothers, and won the 
confidence of the chiefs; and at last, on occasion of the feast 
of grape-harvest, celebrated in the temple of Baal of the 
covenant, the Shechemites threw off their allegiance to Abim- 
elech, at Gaul’s instigation. ‘‘ Who is Abimelech?” he cried. 
‘¢Who is the son of Jerubbaal,? that we should serve him? 
Is he not the son ot’ Shechem ; and is not this Zebul his dep- 
uty? Let him hold the men of Hamor, the father of Shechem, 
in slavery !? But why should we obey him?” ‘‘ If I had but 
command of this people,” he ‘added, ‘‘I would drive out 
Abimelech full soon ! ” 

Zebul, who knew what was going on, immediately sent word 
to his master, and urged him to come with all speed to She- 
chem, and put an end to Gaal’s proceedings. Abimelech 
acted upon this advice; and one morning, as Gaal was stand- 
ing at the city gate with Zebul, he saw troops appearing from 
various quarters. At first Zebul only laughed at him, and 
told him he mistook the shadows of the mountains for men; 
but, when he could deny the fact no longer, he cried defiantly, 
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‘You spoke brave words but now. Well! There are Abim- 
elech’s people! Go out to meet them!” Gaal hastily accep- 
ted the challenge, but was driven back into the city with heavy 
loss. This reverse impaired his influence so seriously that he 
was soon afterwards expelled by Zebul, while Abimelech him- 
self remained at Arumah. 

But Abimelech was meditating a fearful vengeance on the 
Shechemites for their disobedience, and had resolved ta 
compass their destruction. He collected troops, fell upon a 
number of the Shechemites (who were at work in the fields, 
suspecting no danger), slew them, and then laid siege to the 
city. As soon as it fell into his hands, he massacred its inhab- 
itants, razed it to the ground, and ‘‘ sowed the site with salt.” 
The nobles, however, who lived in the citadel, assembled un- 
der the hallowed dome of the god of their covenant, hoping 
that the sanctity of the place would protect them. But what 
did Abimelech care for holy places? With a bill-hook in his 
hand he set off, at the head of his men, to a neighboring 
thicket. ‘‘Do as Ido!” he cried, as he hewed a branch off 
a tree, and laid it on his shoulder. Thus laden, his troops re- 
turned to the sanctuary. They piled the wood upon the roof, 
and, before long, the thousand men and women, who had 
sought shelter beneath it, were burned to death or suffocated 
by the smoke. 

Then Abimelech turned his arms against the neighboring 
city of Thebez, which had made common cause with Shechem. 
The place itself was soon taken, but the inhabitants had fled 
for refuge to a strong tower, situated in the middle of the city, 
which still held out. Abimelech determined to apply the torch 
once more and burn down the gate. But wheu he came under 
the wall to accomplish his design a woman hurled down a piece 
of a millstone and struck him on the head. Borne to the 
ground, with his skull fractured, he hurriedly commanded his 
armor-bearer to draw his sword and kill him, that no one 
might say he had been slain by a woman. His attendant 
obeyed. Snch was the end of Abimelech; and his warriors 
dispersed, each to his own abode. 

Thus did God requite both him and the Shechemites for the 
evil they had doue in slaying the sons of J erubbaal, and thus 
was Jotham’s curse fulfilled. 


The purpose of this story is so clearly explained in its closing 
sentence that we cannot for a moment misunderstand it. But, 
nevertholess, it presents some features of peculiar difficulty. 
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The relations between Abimelech, the Shechemites, and this 
Gaal are most perplexing. What was the object of Gaal ‘‘ and 
his brothers”? Was it simply to create a disturbance, and 
then fish in the troubled waters ? Or was he guided in his 
actions by some principle ? And then, what is the meaning 
of that curious expression: ‘‘ Let the men of Hamor serve 
Abimelech ; but why should we serve him?” Who are the 
‘‘we” that must not stoop to obcy Abimelech, whatever the 
Hamorites may do ? 
Peruzps we should never have been able to answer these 
stious were it not that some light is thrown on the events 
iL Shechem by a story of the patriarchal times. I mean the 
legend of Dinah contained in the thirty-fourth chapter of Gen- 
esis, the only story in which the daughter of Jacob appears. 
It runs thus : — 

When Jacob had returned from Padan-Aram and had 
pitched his tents in the neighborhood of Shechem, Leah’s 
daughter, Dinah, went out one day to visit some of the girls 
of the neighborhood ; and Shechem, the son of Hamor the Hi- 
vite, the ruler of the land, fell in love with her, and enticed 
her with fair words and seduced her. ‘Shechem, however, had 
honorable intentions, and asked his father’s leave to marry the 
stranger. Hamor consented, and went to Jacob to request 
Dinah’s hand for his son. When Jacob heard what had oc- 
curred he kept silence until his sons came home from the field, 
and when they heard of Shechem’s unworthy conduct they 
were filled with grief and indignation. It was ‘‘ foolishness in 
Israel.” But Hamor still pressed the marriage upon Jacob 
and his sons; for Shechem had set his heart upon it, and 
Hamor himself had nothing against it. ‘‘ Come!” said he, 
‘let us make alliances on either side. Give us your daughters 
in marriage and take ours. Choose any place you will, and 
dwell amongst us. Go round our country unrestrained, and 
take up your abode with us.” And Shechem himself added : 
*¢ As for Dinah’s purchase-money, you need not be afraid of 
taking advantage of the opportunity and asking a heavy price. 
I shall not draw back, if I can but get the girl for my wife!” 
But the sons of Jacob answered treacherously: ‘‘ What you 
ask is impossible; for we cannot mingle our blood with that 
of the uncircumcised. If you will be circumcised yourselves, 
then we can intermarry and unite into a single people ; but it 
not, then we shall take Dinah back and go on our way.’ 
Hamor and his son agreed to the proposal. Shechem’s love 
for Dinah was so great that nothing seemed too hard for him , 
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and he had great influence with his fellow-citizens. He and 
his father persuaded them to comply with the conditions 1m- 
posed by representing to them the great advantages they 
would derive trom an alliance with Jacob and his sons; for 
they had numerous flocks, and there was plenty of rooni for 
them in Shechem’s territory. So the Hivites were persuaded 
to eomply, and underwent the operation of circumeision. But 
on the third day, when the wound inflicted is most painful, 
Dinah’s brothers, Simeon and Levi, grasped their swords, fell 
upon the eity, where no one suspeeted any danger, slaughtered 
every male creature, snatched Dinah out of Shechem’s palaee, 
and then went on their way. Then the sons of Jacob eame and 
plundered the city. Now when Jacob heard what Simeon and 
Levi had done, he said to them: ‘‘I am utterly undone, 
for you have made me hateful to the dwellers in the land, the 
Canaanites and the Perizzites. Think how few we are in 
number! If they fall upon us we are all undone.” But they 
only answered: ‘‘ Shall they treat our sister as a harlot?” 

In the form of a family history of the Patriarchal period, 
the narrator has here given us a fragment of the history of the 
Israelite people, or at any rate of some of the tribes. He 
betrays this fact with unconscious simplicity when he makes 
Jaeoh’s sons speak of ‘‘ foolishness being done in /srael,” 
using this name as that of a people. The legend deals with 
one of the burning questions of the period of the Judges — 
the question whether Israelites and Canaanites might inter- 
marry. The practice was very advantageous to both parties, ° 
and especially to the eonquered raee; but to the Israelite of 
pure blood, who looked down with contempt upon the old 
inhabitants of the place, it was an abomination. The Canaan- 
ites are represented in the legend under the person of She- 
ehem, the son of Hamor, which shows that this question was 
debated in the eity of Shechem, where the Hamorites, a Hivite 
tribe, were settled. This faet enables us to bring the legend 
into eonneetion with the history of Abimelech, and to find the 
counterparts of the zealots, Simeon and Levi, in Gaal and his 
brothers. 

If, then, we put together all the information we have gained 
about both Gideon and Abimeleeh, we shall have the following 
history : — 

Certain eities in Mount Ephraim, including Shechem, 
Thebez, and Arumah, had entered into an allianee for the 
purposes of mutual proteetion and the maintenanee of their 
independence, The inhabitants of these plaees were partly 
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Canaanites and partly Israelites. They had laid aside their 
mutual jealousies for the sake of the common good, and 
though not yet united into a single people, they had already 
laid the foundation of such a union, especially by the adoption 
on the part of the Canaanites of the eircumcision. The allies 
had a common sanctuary, that of ‘‘ Baal-of-the-covenant,” at 
Shechem; and there they worshipped Yahweh, the God of 
Israel, together, it may be, with many other deities. 

Now when the cities of the league were brought into dire 
straits by the Midianites, the common danger united the Israel- 
ites and the Canaanites still more closely. At last Jerubbaal 
of the Abiezrites put himself at their head and defeated the 
common enemy, thereby earning the title of honor, Gideon. 
As long as he lived the covenant was faithfully observed. 
His redoubtable naine and his strong arm restrained the vari- 
ous parties within the cities from expressing their differences 
in action. 

But when he was dead, and they were no longer threatened 
by a foreign foe, everything changed. In the territory over 
which the alliance spread, there were, indeed, seventy local 
chiefs of families — represented as sons of Gideon in the legend 
—hbnt none of them succeeded to Jerubbaal’s influence or 
power. At last the Shechemites grew weary of the constant 
disorder, and furnished Abimelech with the means of seizing 
the Government. Indeed, he was actually proclaimed king — 
the first instance of the regal dignity in Israel. He was a 
valiant warrior; his body-guard of mercenaries inspired fear 
on every side, and he restrained the restless spirits of the place 
by force. But, in the end, party feeling ran too high for him. 
There were many malcontents at Shechem, at Thebez, and 
elsewhere. The Israelite zealots for the Mosaic principles were 
specially loud in their condemnation of the alliance with the 
Hivites. A certain Gaal placed himself at their head, and 
fostered their hatred against the Hamorites. ‘‘ What if they 
had adopted the circumcision! There must be no communion 
with those unchaste’worshippers of foreign gods!” In short, 
Gaal inflamed the Israelites to such a degree that at last, on 
occasion of a harvest feast in the temple of Baal-of-the-eove- 
nant, things came to an open breach. (It may be noticed, in 
passing, that the presence of the Israelite zealots, on oecasion 
of a feast in this temple, proves that Yahweh was worshipped 
there.) ‘‘ Who is Abimelech?” they cried. ‘‘Is he not a 
heathen on the mother’s side? That is why he has no princi- 
ples, but tries to keep in with both sides. Half Israelite, half 
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Canaanite as he is, let the Hamorites serve him! But why 
should we, who are Israelites, obey him? Down with him!” 
As the Israelites were in a great majority at Shechem, the 
city fell into their hands without a blow. Zebul, Abimelech’s 
g¢ vernor — himself, no doubt, an Israelite — appeared to fall 
in with the change, and raised no opposition ; but he secretly 
gave Abimelech notice of what had occurred. Doubtless the 
Canaanite inhabitarits had a hard time of it, as long as Gaal 
was master of the place. Some of them would be murdered, 
the houses of others plundered, and many would be expelled 
from the city: for Shechem must be purged of all that was 
foreign to Israel. The course of events was the same at 
Thebez. 

But Abimelech was uot to be dethroned so easily, and 
before long he defeated Gaal’s adherents in a battle. Zebul 
was now once more powerful enough to expel his rivals; and 
the party that desired peace above all things, and therefore 
wished for the closest possible union with the Canaanites, 
rose once more to power. But this did uot content the 
exasperated ruler. Every Israelite who had taken part with 
the zealots must be punished for it. An example must he 
made of these rebels, for the benefit of Shechem and Thebez ! 
Abimelech accomplished his wish, but fell at the tower of 
Thehez. This was the end of his rule; but what became of 
the leagne amongst the cities we cannot tell. 


Such, in all probability, was the course of events at 
Shechem and in the neighborhood. Gideon and Abimelech, 
who are represented in the book of Judges as exactly opposite 
in character, were, in reality, kindred spirits, and followed the 
same line of action. It is easy enough to understand why 
they are presented by tradition in such different hghts. A 
successful man is sure of praise. All the blame falls on those 
who fail. It is the way of the world. Jerubbaal had de- 
livered the land in which he lived from the power of the 
Midianites, and posterity, therefore, pictured him as a pious 
hero who had enjoyed the favor of Yahweh. Abimelech 
had failed to retain the inheritance of his father, his reign 
had ended in bloodshed and in ruin, and the consequence was 
that nothing was too bad to find ready belief concerning 
him. In reality, Abimelech trod in Jerubbaal’s footsteps ; 
but it is not difficnlt to understand why their supremacy 
came to nothing, for it had never rested upon firm founda- 
tions. Common interest had drawn the inhabitants of 
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certain cities together and kept them united for a time, but 
the differences of character hetween them were such as to 
prevent any real friendship. Fear of the Midianites held 
their animosities in check at first, and Jerubbaal’s rule had 
ended in peace. But the bond of union hetween the parties 
disappeared as soon as the common danger had passed. 
Abimelech had to maintain himself by the aid of a hand of 
mercenaries. Such a supremacy can never last, but must 
sooner or later fall. 

Gaal appears as an opponent of the policy of Jerubbaal 
and Abimelech. His father is called Ehed or ‘‘ slave” in the 
Hebrew text; but his real name was prohahly Jehobaal, or 
‘¢ Yahweh is Baal.” So at least we find him called in the 
Greek translation of the book of Judges, and we can easily 
understand why the scribes should dislike, and, therefore, 
alter, this name. We know nothing more of this Gaal; 
but we see from the legend of Dinah that the Levites and 
Simeonites were distinguished as zealots. This also appears 
from the way in which they are mentioned in the so-called 
‘* blessing of Jacoh.”? ‘The words run thus ®: — 

Simeon and Levi are brothers, 
Their swords are the tools of violence; 
May my soul never enter into their plans, 
Nor my heart ever join their assembly! 
For in their wrath they strike men dead: 
Whenever they will, they ham-string oxen.4 
A curse on their wrath, for it is so heavy! 
A curse on their anger, for it is so fierce! 
I will divide them in Jacob 
And scatter them in Israel. 

Simeon and Levi, or rather the Simeonites and Levites, 
are here charged with tyrannical violence; but their conduct 
evidently does not spring from mere delight in slaughter or 
desire of spoil, for they do not take possession of their 
enemies’ cattle, but*‘ ham-string the oxen,” — that is to say, 
disable them by cutting the sinews of the hams. They must 
have acted from some higher motive than rapacity. Many 
of the Simeonites and Levites were champions of the Mosaic 
principles, and were, therefore, zealous in preserving the 
purity of Israel and opposing alliances with the Canaanites. 
We shall meet with them again in the same character. The 
author of the ‘‘ blessing of Jacoh” speaks of their conduct 
with great severity, and ascribes their scattered condition 
among the tribes to the violence of their actions. It is only 


1 See pp. 391, 392. 2 See pp. 102, 226, and 366. 
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too easy to understand his disapproval; for comparatively 
few men have the courage to carry out a principle which 
they believe to be good without asking what the consequences 
will be. Most men are too timid and faithless to do right 
without counting the cost. ‘‘ You are destroying me!” cries 
father Jacob, in the legend of Dinah, to his indignant sons. 
‘¢ You are making the Canaanites hate me. We are but few. 
They will root us out.” The remonstrance was most natural. 
From a worldly point of view it was fur more sensible to join 
the Canaanites than to repel them. It would strengthen the 
Israelites against all their foes, and they might pasture their 
flocks, engage in commerce, and cultivate the fields undis- 
turbed. If a nation could enjoy no greater blessings than 
these, if the possession of such things ensured its well-being, 
then it would indeed be mere folly to disturb such a peace. 

But if prosperity, peace, and abundance are no set-off 
against the degradation of a people, then the folly of dis- 
turbing peace is sometimes the ‘highest. wisdom. Shechem’s 
conduct towards Dinah and her relatives was shameful; but 
Jacob thought, ‘*‘ Ah, well! let us have peace in spite of it all! 
It is better for us to overlook sneh things.” ‘‘ Shall they 
treat our sister like a harlot?” is the only question for Simeon 
and Levi. Surely this is far nobler. Of course we cannot 
approve of the methods adopted by these fierce zealots of 
Yahweh, who tried to reform the world by blood and iron; 
but they stand far higher in our estimation than those 
ignoble, commonplace, order-loving creatures, who will sub- 
mit to any humiliation, and sacrifice the noblest principles, 
‘* for the dear sake of peace.” 


“*T will divide them in Jacob, 
And scatter them in Israel,”’ 


sang a poet who saw the Levites and Simeonites scattered 
amongst the people. Some of the Simeonite allies of Judah 
may formerly have had a territory of their own, but it was 
only a small one, and was soon lost in that of Judah. Other 
portions of the tribe lived among their northern brethren.! 
As for the Levites, they were so completely scattered that there 
was no district in any part of the land inhabited exclusively 
by them. Many centuries later, when Levi had become the 
priestly tribe, the Israelites said that the Levites had received 
no territory, because they had been priests from Moses’ time 
onward, and as such possessed separate cities in every part 
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of the land, and were supported by the sacrifieial offerings.’ 
But this is not true. Had it been so, the writer of ‘‘ Jacob’s 
blessing” would never have regarded their dispersion as a 
punishment, or put the Simeonites in the same class with the 
Levites. 

We have already noticed ? the real reason why the families 
of these two tribes were so eompletely scattered amongst the 
rest. It was probably the Levites and Simeonites who sup- 
ported Moses in furthering the eommon interests of the 
tribes, and introducing the worship of Yahweh. To accom- 
plish this task they must, from the very nature of the case, 
have been dispersed among their brothers; and this is prob- 
ably the explanation of the fact that some of them penetrated 
Canaan from the east with the tribes under Joshua, and 
others from the south with Judah. 

The zealots did not grow rich in this way. It was not in 
the natural course of things that they should. Mixing water 
with wine is a better road to fortune than uncompromising 
truth to principles and fidelity to the common weal. Simeon 
(disappeared altogether amongst the other tribes. Many of 
the Levites, as we shall see, had to contend with bitter 
poverty, unless they were lucky enough to obtain some 
lucrative post as priests. 

Most of these zealots, then, reaped no advantages them- 
selves from their uneompromising firmness. But they did 
their people a truer service than Jerubbaal, ‘‘ the hewer,” 
who delivered them from the power of the Midianites ; for 
they preserved Israel’s most precious treasure — its special 
character as a people, and the worship of Yahweh, in the 
spirit taught by Moses. 


CuHarTeR XIX. 


JEPHTHAH. 
JupGes X. 6~-XII. 7. 


HE writer of the book of Judges, assuming that the 
heroes of the olden time followed each other in regular 
suceession, tells us * that, after the death of Abimelech, Tola of 
Issachar delivered Israel, and ruled as judge for three-and. 


1 Deuteronomy x. 8-9; Joshua xxi. 1-42. 2 See p. 323. 
8 Judges x. 1-v. 
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twenty years. He lived at Shamir in Mount Ephiaim, and 
was buried there when he died. After that, our. author tells 
us, Israel was governed for two-and-twenty years by Jair, 
the Gileadite, of whom it is said that he had thirty sons, 
riding on thirty asses, and that thirty places in the land of 
Gilead were called ‘‘ Jair’s villages,” after him. We know 
rather more of this Jair than is told us here, for he is men- 
tioned in some other passages,’ in which, however, his con- 
quests are attributed to Moses. From what we learn of him 
in all these passages we can make out pretty well how he 
gained his place among the ‘‘ judges.” He was a Manassite 
of the clan of Machir, and appears to have crossed the Jordan 
at the head of a number of families in hopes of winning a 
better heritage in Bashan. Taking Gilead as his starting 
point, he made himself master of the district that was after- 
wards called in his honor Havoth-Jair, or ‘‘ Jair’s villages.” 
Our author says these villages were thirty in number, but 
elsewhere * they are said to be three-and-twenty. Each 
separate place was called, as usual, by the name of the hero 
who had conquered and settled in it; and since the heroes 
themselves were all subject to Jair, and all positions of 
dependence were compared in ancient times to the relation 
of sons to their father, these village chiefs were called Jair’s 
sons. In virtue of their rank they rode npon asses. A 
similar description occurs in the accounts of Gideon, Ibzan, 
and Abdon.? 

Gilead, the land to which Jair had led his men with such 
success, is also the scene of the history of Jephthah, to which 
we must now turn. The writer of the book of Judges pro- 
vides this story with an introduction,* in which he tells ns that 
the Israelites had served all manner of gods and had been 
oppressed, in consequence, for eighteen years by the Philis- 
tines and the Ammonites. Then they confessed their guilt 
before Yahweh, and he promised to deliver them if they 
would relinquish their Baals. This as we know already 
was the style of remark by which this writer always strung 
together the old traditions abont the heroes of the period 
of the judges. Then comes the story of Jephthah, which 
runs as follows : — 

Gilead, the district east of the Jordan, was sighing under 


1 Deuteronomy iii. 14; Numbers xxxii. 41; Joshua xiii. 30. Compare 
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the oppression of the Ammonites. It will be remembered 
that before the Israelites bid adieu to the Arabian desert 
these Ammonites had been deprived of a part of their pos- 
sessions by the Amorites; but that these invaders were, 
themselves expelled by the tribes of Reuben and Gad, who 
thus became the neighbors of the Ammonites. Now the 
mountain land of Gilead was a most desirable possession, 
ard the Ammonites and Israelites were constantly struggling 
for it. 

Just at the time of which we are speaking, the Israelites 
had been brought very low in this contest. Their leaders, 
well nigh at their wits’ end, held a council at Mizpeh, a 
place on the border-land, where there was an anointed stone 
(afterwards looked upon as the monument of an agreement 
between Jacob and Laban*) and a sanctuary of Yahweh, 
connected, no doubt, with this massebah. The Gileadites 
were keenly alive to the necessity of uniting under a single 
leader ; and, however little inclined to give up their freedom, 
they made up their minds to obey the orders of any one 
who could rescue them from their miserable plight. Accord- 
ingly, they began to consider whom they could induce to put 
himself at their head, and they soon remembered a famous 
warrior of the name of Jephthah. He was a Gileadite by 
descent; but no one, knew to what clan he belonged. He 
had enjoyed but smal] success as yet; for he possessed no 
land of his own, ani had penetrated into the neighboring 
district of Tob, with a band of freebooters, in the hope of 
conquering a home, as Jair and others had done before him. 
It was this bold warrior to whom the elders of the Gileadites 
determined to appeal. 

But Jephthah was not inclined, at first, to comply with 
their wish. He had no very pleasant recollection of his 
former home, and by no means desired to return to it. But, 
on the other hand, he was fascinated by the thought of being 
Prince of Gilead for life; so when the chiefs swore by Yah- 
weh that they would recognize him as such, he yielded to 
their persuasions, and followed them to Mizpeh, where the 
compact was solemnly renewed in the sanctuary. 

First of all he sent an embassy to the Ammonites, to 
induce them to lay down their arms, but without success. 
There was nothing left but an appeal to the sword. Then 
the spirit of Yahweh came upon Jephthah; and, burning 
with warlike zeal, he passed through Gilead and Jair’s vil- 
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lages, summoning the inhabitants to battle for the honor 
of Yahweh. He even sent messengers to their kinsmen, the 
Ephraimites, on the other side of the Jordan. The Ephraim- 
ites were deaf to his appeal; but in Gilead and the neigh- 
borhood his words found an echo, and an army had soon 
assembled at Mizpeh. And now the battle upon which so 
much depended must be fought. If Israel were defeated 
then Gilead must give up all hope of retaining its indepen- 
dence, and must bow beneath the yoke of the sons of Ammon, 
while Jephthah must flee the land once more and rove about 
asa freebooter. The risk was enormous. The enemy was 
powerful; the Gileadites but too familiar with defeat. Bunt 
the affair was far from hopeless. -Under their new leader 
the warriors were full of enthusiasm. Their war-songs 
echoed on every side. They recounted with pride the ex- 
ploits of their fathers, and boasted of their own heroic deeds 
against beasts of prey or the former inhabitants of the land. 
Listen to the various bands, gathered ronnd their watch- 
fires, as they vie with each other in hurling taunts at the 
Ammonites, bragging of what they are going to do, and 
vowing sacrifices to their household or tribal gods should 
they return home in safety! The a of the people was 
excellent. If Yahweh would but help, the victory was cer- 
tain. If he wonld but grasp his shidjd and spear, and go 
forth before his people thirsting for fe battle, if he would 
but march before them in thunder and‘hurl his arrows into 
the midst of the foe, then panic fear would seize them and 
Israel would strike them dead. But woukd Yahweh yearn 
for the battle? Wonld he put forth all his strength in the 
fight with Chemosh? Day after day the priests made the 
meat-offering smoke before him, to secure his help. The 
massebah flowed with oil and blood. Bands of warriors were 
ever marching round the altar with their gifts. At last the 
general himself, burning for victory, made a solemn and 
terrible vow. Stretching out his hand towards the door of 
his home, he cried: ‘‘ As sure as Yahweh lives, if I return 
in triumph from the fight with the Ammonites, whoever first 
comes out from yonder door to meet me shall be made a 
sacrifice to Yahweh!” The priest has accepted the oath. 
The vow is made. Unhappy father! Think who it may be 
that comes from that door to meet you! It may be a slave, 
perhaps. Yes! but you have an only child at home. Will 
you pay that price for the victory? Are yon ready to give 
uy your child should Yahweh require su great a sacrifice? 
¢ 
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The vow that was made in a moment of fierce enthusiasm 
must be fulfilled when the excitement that dietated it had 
passed away ; for the Ammonites were utterly defeated, and 
twenty of their cities fell into the hands of the Israelites. 
There was no doubt as to the victory, and it only remained 
to be seen what was the sacrifice that Yahweh had chosen. 

Jephthah returns in triumph. He draws near to Miz} eh 
and comes in sight of his own home. A troop of girls come 
out to meet him, waving branches, sounding tambourines 
and cymbals, preparing to sing the victor’s praise, to strew 
his path with flowers, and accompany him with festa] dances 
to the shrine of Yahweh. At their head comes Jephthah’s 
daughter — his only child. A sharp ery escapes the father 
when he sees her in the distance coming towards him. He 
rends his clothes, and breaks into bitter lamentation. ‘‘ Ah, 
my daughter! You have caused me more woe than all my 
enemies!” What can it mean? A fearful presentiment 
comes over the triumphant warriors. The joyous music 
dies. The troop of girls draw near in silence. Every one 
gazes in an agony of suspense at the hero, who stands before 
his child the picture of despondent misery. At last the fear- 
fal words escape his lips. ‘‘ Alas, my child! I have made a 
vow to Yahweh, and I cannot take it back!” Horror seizes 
upon all who hear him. They divine his meaning but too 
well. They understand the glance he turns upon his daugh- 
ter. Her life is the dread price of victory which Yahweh 
claims, and they shudder to think that the father must give 
up his only child, and that she —so young and beautiful — 
must die. 

But though the rough cheek of many a bold warrior in 
Jephthah’s train was blanched, though the musical instru- 
ments fell from the hands of the shuddering girls, there was 
one still calm and brave. She, whom all are bewailing, has 
soon mastered her own emotion, and breaks a death-like 
silence by the words: ‘‘ Father! if that be so, your vow shall 
be fulfilled. I am content that, by Yahweh’s help, you have 
triumphed over the sons of Ammon.” All eyes are turned in 
admiration upon the heroic girl, whose contempt of death puts 
to shame the boldest warrior ; aud even her father draws some 
comfort, in his agony, from the deep and self-forgetful love 
which she reveals for him. She speaks once more. ‘‘ Father! 
[have one boon to ask. Give me two months before yon fulfil 
your vow, and let me spend the time upon the mountains with 
my friends, to bewail my lot in dying unmarried.” Of course 
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her modest prayer was unconditionally granted; and she went 
with her companions to the retreat she had chosen. — 

Meanwhile Jephthah was not permitted to give himself up 
to his grief undisturbed. His sword must not rust as yet. 
Now that the Ammonites were defeated, the Ephraimites 
became jealous of the victor’s fame, and accused him (as they 
had formerly accused Gideon’) of not having called upon them 
for help. It was in vain that Jephthah reminded them how 
he had asked their help, and how they had disregarded his 
request. They crossed the Jordan, to ‘‘ burn down his house 
over his head.” So Jephthah was compelled to meet force 
with force. He summoned the Gileadites, who were flushed 
by the victory they had won, and in no humor to put up with 
the insolence of their brothers from the other side of the 
Jordan. The affair ended in a pitched battle, and the Ephra- 
imites were defeated. 

Their insolence now cost them dear. They had incensed 
the Gileadites to the utmost, by contemptuously styling them 
runaway Ephraimites, and declaring that Gilead really belonged 
to them, since it lay between Ephraim and Manasseh. The 
conquerors of the Ammonites could not forgive this insult. 
Indeed, they were so exasperated that they refused all quarter 
to the fugitives. Nay, they even kept the passes of the Jor- 
dan, and if any one came to ford the river, and declared in 
fear that he was a Gileadite, they put him to the test by 
making him say the word shibboleth, which the Ephraimites 
always pronounced szbboleth. All who betrayed themsclves 
by their pronunciation were pitilessly put to death. The 
number of the slain was estimated at forty-two thousand. 

So Jephthah had conquered all his foes, and become the 
undisputed lord of Gilead, over which he ruled for six years. 
But, alas! what a fearful price he had to pay for his success! 
Two months after his return from the victory over the Am- 
monites, he fulfilled his vow. The victim, crowned with 
flowers, was led round the altar with music and song in honor 
of Yahweh. She met her cruel fate without shrinking. But 
who shall say how sick at heart her father was, when he struck 
the fatal blow with his own hand, and saw the blood of his 
darling child poured out upon the sacred stone, while her 
body was burned upon the altar! Thus Yahweh received his 
own, and the price of the victory was paid. 

The father can never have thought of the sacrifice without 
a shudder ; but his countrymen soou recovered from the shock, 
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and only remembered the courage and self-sacrifice of Jeph- 
thah’s daughter. All honor to the heroic girl, who freely 
gave herself up to death, and rejoiced that Yahweh had given 
her father the victory, even though her own young life was 
the price he had paid. The memory of her patriotism, and 
contempt of death, did not perish with her, but was long pre- 
served in an annual festival, celebrated by the people on the 
day of her death in the mountain-land round Mizpeh. At this 
festival the girls spent four days in celebrating, with dance and 
song, the memory of the daughter of Jephthah the Gileadite. 


I have barely alluded, in the above narrative, to the nego- 
tiations carried on between Jephthah and the king of the 
Ammonites.’ The king, on his part, pleads that when the 
Israelites came out of Egypt to Canaan they deprived him 
unjustly of his land; but Jephthah denies this, and recounts, 
in proof of his position, the events which occurred three hun- 
dred years before. ‘These negotiations certainly formed no part 
of the old tradition, but were inserted by the compiler. It 
was not at all in the spirit of antiquity to inquire into the legal 
right by which this or that territory was held, still less to call 
to mind the history of the remote past in order to throw light 
on the question. Besides, the calculation that makes three 
hundred years elapse between the conquest of the district east 
of Jordan and the time of Jephthah is certainly incorrect; for 
the whole period between Joshua and David was not more 
than two and a half centuries at most. 

The point in the history of Jephthah which has always ex: 
cited the most attention is the appalling fact that he offered up 
his daughter as a sacrifice. Commentators have often tried 
to explain it away, and to make out that Jephthah did but 
consecrate his daughter to the service of Yahweh and compel 
her to remain unmarried to the end of her life. This idea 
was suggested by the remark, repeated more than once in the 
story, that she was never married, and by a certain unwill- 
ingness to admit that she was really sacrificed; for such an 
admission would leave a deep stain upon ancient Israel; and 
it appeared impossible to believe that a judge of the people, 
a man whom Yahweh had blessed, should have publicly per- 
formed such a frightful act. But, however difficult it may be 
to understand, the simple fact remains. We have no reason 
to suppose that the ancient Israelites believed Yahweh to pre- 
fer a single to a married life in his votaries, and if Jephthah’s 
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vow meant nothing more than these commentators suppose, 
surely his daughter need not have asked for two months in 
which to }ewail her maidenhood, for she might have done 
that all the rest of her life. Moreover, we should have abso- 
lutely no explanation of her father’s agony at their meeting, 
and of that festival at which the people sang of her for four 
days every year. But the whole question is in fact decided 
by the vow itself, which admits of no mistake: ‘‘I will 
dedicate to Yahweh, and offer as a burnt sacrifice, the first 
person! who comes to meet ine.” Nothing can be clearer than 
this. He promises a human sacrifice. 

After what we have already learned of Israel’s religion, we 
shall hardly be surprised at this. We need only refer to what 
was said with reference to Abraham’s intention of sacrificing 
Isaac.” Indeed, we are quite unable to reverence the ancient 
Israelites as men of extraordinary piety and goodness. They 
were rude and uncivilized in the highest degree, and were 
still at a very low stage of religious development. Even those 
heroes by whose arm the people were rescued from their foes. 
and who performed their exploits in the name of Yahweh, 
were very far indeed from realizing our idea of piety. Be- 
sides, Jephthah stands lower than Deborah or even Gideon, 
for he would not gird himself to battle for his people until 
they had solemnly promised to make him prince of Gileact. 

As for the sacrifice of human beings to Yahweh, the story 
of Jephthah not only shows us unmistakably that such a thing 
did from time to time take place, but also indicates the point of 
view from which we must regard it, if we wish to be fair to 
the Israelites. It arose from their belief that the deity might 
be persnaded, by promises, to accomplish the worshipper’s 
desires. A person holding this belief— and in ancient times 
it was universal— might rise step by step, until at last he 
promised to offer up the most precious of all things — a human 
life. However horrible it may seem, it was the necessary 
consequence of a false principle. We can, therefore, under- 
stand not only that people admired the daughter — who sub- 
mitted so courageously to her fate, and was content that her 
life should be the price paid for the victory — but also that 
they praised the father for keeping his word. It was not 
every one who was so scrupulous. A man would often make 
a vow like Jephthah’s, and then, when the time had come for 
payment, would draw back, and substitute something else for 
that which he had promised. This was called ‘ redeeming,” 
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and was practised by some more freely than by others. 
Finally, when manners had grown gentler, and human sacri- 
fices were banished from the worship of Yahweh, these re- 
demptions were regulated Ly the Law.’ But, in the time of 
the judges, the old rule was still in, force, that a human being, 
dedicated by a vow to Yahweh, must be sacrificed to him, 
and umght not be redeemed. From this point of view, it 
seemed to argue disobedience and laxity if any one shrank 
from the strict fulfilment of his vow. 

So far, then, we must honor Jephthah, for he would not 
break the commandment, ‘‘ Thou shalt not take the name of 
Yahweh on a lie;” and kept his vow. In that frightful sac- 
rifice that he performed — breaking the holiest domestic ties 
— we do but see the disastrous results of a mistaken faith. 


CHAPTER XX. 
SAMSON. 
JupGEes XIIL-XVI. 


MONG all peoples who have begun to issue from a state 

of ignorance and barbarism, and to reach a higher stage 

of religion than that of the rudest and lowest fetichism,? we 
find indications of the worship of Nature and of the various 
heavenly bodies ; first of the moon and then of the sun. And 
since the ancients were in the habit of throwing their relig- 
ious thoughts and emotions into the form of stories or 
myths, we meet almost everywhere with ‘‘ solar myths,” or 
stories in which the snn appears as a person. His rising 
and setting, his fostering power in the spring, his consuming 
neat in the summer, and his failing strength in the autumn 
are described as the birth, the conflicts, the triumph, the 
defeat, and the death of a hero. Feasts were held in many 
countries at various seasons of the year in honor of the 
sun, or rather of the solar deity or sun-god. After the 
longest day, for instance, there was a time of lamentation, 
because the days began to grow shorter, and a day of rejoic- 
ing after the shortest, because they then began to lengthen 
again. Sometimes lamentations for the death of the setting 
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sun were immediately followed by rejoicings over his return 
to life. As a rnle, the women more especially celebrated 
these feasts with passionate earnestness, and sang dirges 
such as, ‘* Alas! the lord of the earth, the giver of life, is 
dead, slain by his enemies!” or cried, ‘‘ Rejoice! the world 
receives new life, for her deliverer, the fountain of joy, is 
born!” 

Many ancient solar myths have come down to us, but 
never in the original forms. This is only natural, for these 
myths are poetical effusions rather than precise descripticns, 
and though their main features may long remain unaltered, 
the details must be constantly changing. Moreover, when 
they were at last put into writing, it was by men who 
no longer retained the old simplicity of faith in them, and 
who, therefore, dissected and endeavored to explain them, 
and treated them more or less euhemeristically.! Thus the 
sun-god became a king, a priest, a hero, or a hunter, at the 
pleasure of the writer or to snit the habits of the people. 

To take an example: The Egvptian Osiris was repre- 
sented as a king of primeval times who not only fought 
against barbarism within his own domains, but journeyed 
through the world to spread the blessings of civilization 
everywhere. Dnring his absence his wife and sister Isis 
carried on the government in the spirit of her absent lord. 
But Set or Typhon, the brother of Osiris, longed to restore 
the former state of lawless violence ; so he conspired with a 
number of the nobles to murder king Osiris. To accomplish 
his design he had recourse to stratagem. He made a splen- 
did chest, exactly fitting his brother’s body, and then invited 
nim, together with the conspirators, to a banquet, and offered 
to make a present of the chest to the man whom it shonld be 
found to fit. Hardly had Osiris got into it when the lid was 
clapped upon it, and the chest securely fastened and thrown 
into the Nile. It was carried away by the stream and across 
the sea to the Phoenician city of Byblus, where it was caught 
in the branches of a tree; and there it remaiued until at last 
the bark grew over it. Meanwhile Isis was wandering about 
the world, with her sister Nephtis, seeking her lost husband 
aud lamenting him. At last she found the chest that con- 
tained his body, in front of the palace of the king of Byblus, 
inside the tree, which the king had felled, intending to make 
a column ont of it. Then she returned, rejoicing, with her 
easure. Bnt in the joy of mecting her son Horos, she 
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neglected for » moment to keep watch over the chest, and 
Typhon found it, opened it, took out the body, cut it into 
fourteen pieces, and scattered them over the land. But Isis 
succeeded in finding every one of the pieces, and she buried 
each where she found it. ‘Then Horos fell upon Typhon, to 
avenge his father, took him prisoner, and gave him over to 
his mother’s care. But she allowed him to escape, and Ho- 
ros, after severely reproving her, attacked his enemy twice and 
completely defeated him. Thenceforth Horos reigned over 
Egypt, while Osiris became ruler of the world of the dead. 

The significance of the actors in this story is for the most 
part obvious. Osiris is the beneficent and fructifying sun, 
Isis the earth, and Typhon or Set the scorching heat, the 
cause of all material ill. ‘This destructive sun-god conquers 
his beneficent brother and compels him to conceal himself; 
but Horos, the beaming sun, the successor and representa- 
tive of Osiris, conquers Set, in his turn, and blesses the earth. 
Many traits in the story, however, are difficult to explain, — 
the passage, for instance, of the body of Osiris to Byblus. 
On the other hand we can easily guess the origin of the four- 
teen pieces into which the dead Osiris was cut. His worship 
was celebrated in many parts of Egypt, and was essentially 
the same everywhere. ‘There were many places, therefore, 
in which his death was celebrated with lamentations and the 
grave of the good god pointed out. It was to explain this 
fact that the body was divided in the legend into so mauy 
parts. This example will suffice to show what a mistake it 
would be to suppose that the story as we have it is the original 
myth itself. It is only a legend founded upon it. 

The same remark applies to all the solar myths that have 
come down to us. Thus we find a legend in Syria of Adonis, 
the beautiful youth that was slain by a wild boar when hunt- 
ing, and thenceforth spent four months of the year in the 
lower world and eight upon the earth; a legend in Greece, of 
Herakles (Hercules) , who performed twelve great labors, and 
then died on a funeral pyre and rose to heaven; in Pheenicia, 
of Baal, the ancient king, whose tomb was pointed out in so 
many places; in Babylonia, of Thammuz, the prophet, put 
to death by the king for trying to induce him to worship the 
stars. On his death, we are told, the image of the sun in the 
temple of Bel told the images of the gods which had gathered 
there from all the ends of the earth what had happened. 
Among the Norse-men we find the legend of Balder the good 
god, who was murdered by Loki, — but all these stories, and 
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many more, though originally solar myths, have been more 
or less transformed by those who put them into writing. © 

Sun-worship was by no means unknown to the Israelites, 
and was still more prevalent among the Canaanites. There 
were two places in the country, one in Dan? and the other in 
Naphtali,? called Beth-shemesh or Ir-shemesh, that is ‘‘ house 
of the sun” or ‘‘ city of the sun,” and the deity worshipped 
under the names of Baal and Molech was really no other than 
the sun. We do not know whether the name of the Danite 
city Beth-shemesh was of Canaanite or Israelite origin. The 
question is of no great consequence, however, for in this neigh- 
borhood the old and the new inhabitants soon became very 
friendly with each other, and before long all distinction between 
them was lost, thongh the population was still mainly com- 
posed of Danite and Judvean Israelites. The myths that were 
circulated amongst these people show that they were zealons 
worshippers of the sun. These myths are still preserved, but, 
as in all other cases, they are so much altered as to be hardly 
recognizable. The writer who has preserved them for us 
lived at atime when the worship of the sun had long ago died 
out. He transforms the sun-god into an Israelite hero who 
chastises the hereditary enemies of his nation terribly, but at 
last is conquered by them and dies, thongh not nnavenged. 

The legends to which I refer are those of Samson, for a 
solar myth doubtless lies at the bottom of them, as we may 
see by the very name of the hero himself, which signifies 
‘‘sun-god.” In some of the features of the story the original 
meaning may still be traeed quite clearly, but in others the 
myth can no longer be recognized. The exploits of some 
Danite hero, such as Shamgar (who ‘slew six hundred Phil- 
istines with an ox-goad”*) have been woven into it; the 
whole has been remodelled after the ideas of’ the prophets of 
later ages, and finally it has heen fitted into the framework 
of the period of the judges, ay conceived by the writer of the 
book called after them. 

It would delay us far too long were we to attempt to explain, 
point by point, the origin of all the stories about Samson. 
We must content ourselves with giving the legends themselves, 
only adding here and there a hint as to their meaning. 


When the Israelites had given themselves up to all manner 
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of evi. again, Yahweh sold them into the hands of the Phil- 
istines for forty years. In those days there lived at Zorali a 
Danite, called Manoah, whose wife was childless. But one 
day an angel of Yahweh appeared to her, and said, ‘*‘ Woman! 
hitherto you have ionged in vain for a mother’s joy, but now 
you shall have a son. Refrain, for his sake, from wine and 
strong drink, and eat no forbidden food, for he shall be a 
Nazarite of God from his birth upwards. The hair of his 
head shall never be cut; and he shall begin to deliver Israel 
from the might of the Philistines.” ‘The woman told her hus- 
band what had occurred. ‘* A man of God has been to me,” 
she said. ‘‘I did not ask him whence he was, nor did he tell 
me his name; but his look inspired me with awe, like that of 
an angel of God ;” and then she repeated his words to her 
husband. Never doubting for a moment the truth of what she 
said, Manoah prayed to Yahweh, ‘‘O Lord! let this angel 
come to us again, to teach us what we must do with the son 
that shall be born to us.” Yahweh heard his prayer, and his 
angel appeared again to the woman. She happened at the 
time to be in the field, withont her husband ; but she hastened 
to fetch him, and cried, ‘‘ The man that appeared to me 
has come again.” Manoah hastened to the spot. The mes- 
senger of Yahweh was waiting for them; and, when Manoah 
asked him whether it was he that had visited his wife before, 
he answered that it was. Upon this Manoah said, ‘‘ Then if 
what yon foretold us comes to pass, what kind of life is the 
boy to live?” The angel replied, ‘‘ Above all things, your 
wife must attend to what I said to her. She must neither eat 
nor drink of the produce of the vine.” With these words, the 
divine messenger prepared to go; but Manoah, not knowing 
that it was an angel of Yahweh, said, ‘‘ Stay with us a little 
while, and let us prepare a kid for you!” ‘To which the angel 
answered, ‘‘ Thongh I stay with you, I will not eat of your 
food; but if you desire to make ready a burnt offering to 
Yahweh, do so.” Manoah, perceiving that his visitor was no 
ordinary being, now said, ‘‘ Tell us your name, that we may 
know whom to honor if your prediction is fulfilled.” But the 
stranger answered, ‘‘ Ask not my name; it is a mystery!” 
Then Manoah took his sacrificial kid, and all that was needed 
to make it complete as a sacrifice to Yahweh. He had hardly 
laid it on a mass of rock, and offered it to his god, when, be- 
hold! the angel of Yahweh rose to heaven in the altar-flame, 
before the very eyes of Manoah and his wife. At this sight 
they fell to the earth in awe and reverence; and, when they 
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looked up again, the angel had disappeared. Manoah now 
perceived with whom they had been speaking, and said to his 
wife, ‘‘ Shall we not die? for we have seen a god!” : But his 
wife made the sensible reply, ‘‘ Had it been Yahweh’s will to 
destroy us, he would not have accepted our sacrifice, or sent 
us all these messages.” The result confirmed the angel's 
prophecy. Manoah’s wife had a son, and she called him Sam- 
son. When he grew up, they saw that he was loved of 
Yahweh, for the spirit of this god began to inspire him in 
Mahaneh-Dan, or “‘ the camp of the Danites,” between Zorah 
and Eshtaol. | 

At this point we will pause for a moment. Samson is 
called a Nazarite. We shall presently see who these Naz- 
arites were ; but their chief peculiarities are indicated in the 
narrative itself. They refrained from all the produce of the 
vine, protected themselves from ceremonial impurity, and 
allowed the hair of their heads to grow. The last point 
was the most essential, and it is also the only Nazarite 
peculiarity that is mentioned in the stories of Samson that 
follow. He was remarkable for his long hair. The meaning 
of this trait in the original myth is easy to guess, and ap- 
pears also from representations of the sun-god amongst other 
peoples. ‘These long hairs are the rays of the sun. As for 
the other points of the story of Samson’s birth, it is likely 
enough that the mere desire to shed lustre on the origin of 
celebrated men, and especially to represent them as children 
for whose birth their parents had long waited in vain, led to 
the invention of the scenes in which the angel appears. But 
it is not impossible that they are part of the old solar myth, 
and that the angel who rises up in the flame of the sacrifice 
signifies the glow of dawn, that blazes against the heavens, and 
heralds the approach of the sun who brings the world fresh life. 

We may now pass on to the account of Samson’s exploits. 

One day he went to Timnath, where he fell in love with 
a Philistine girl. When he begged his parents to ask her in 
marriage for him, they disapproved of the alliance, and said, 
‘Can you find no Israelitish girl? Must you needs take 
one of these uncircumcised?” But they knew not what 
they said; for they little thought that Yahweh had ordained 
all this because Samson sought a quarrel with the Philistines. 
When their son persisted in his request, they granted it in 
spite of their disapproval, and set out with him to Timnath. 
On the way, as Samson was passing through some vineyards 
near the city, alone, he encountered a furious lion. But the 
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spirit of Yahweh came upon him, and he tore the beast as 
one would tear a kid, though he had no weapon in his hand. 
It was such a simple affair with him that he did not so much 
as mention it to his parents. His betrothal to the Philistine 
girl took place in due course, and a month afterwards he 
returned to Timnath to marry her. On his way he turned 
aside to look at the skeleton of the lion, and saw that a 
swarin of bees had settled in it, and had already stored it 
with honey. He took some of the honey to eat on his way, 
and gave some to his parents, but without telling them how 
he had got it. 

The wedding took place, and Samson gave a feast, accord- 
ing to the custom of the place. But the Philistines were 
afraid of him,' and gave him a guard of thirty men, who ac- 
companied him everywhere. 

Now Samson asked these thirty men a riddle, and bet 
them thirty under-garments.and thirty robes of state that 
they would not guess it within the seven days of the feast. 
It ran, ‘‘ From the eater came forth food, from the strong 
one sweetness!” For three days they tortured themselves 
in vain to find the answer, but on the fourth! they went 
to Samson’s wife, and said, ‘‘ Unless you manage to get 
your husband’s secret out of him and tell it us, we will 
hurn down your house over your head. Have you asked 
us here to rob us?” She was so much frightened by 
the threat that she did as they desired, and tried to coax 
Samson into telling her the answer. ‘‘If you really loved 
me,” she said, ‘‘ you would tell me the answer to your riddle.” 
At first he would not listen to her. ‘‘ Why, I have not even 
told it to my father and mother,” he said, ‘‘ and shall I tell it 
you?” But she persisted in her entreaties, and at last he 
yielded to her blandishments and told her the secret. He soon 
saw that she had betrayed him, for before sun-set his body- 
guard came to him and cried in triumph, ‘‘ What is sweeter 
than honey? What is stronger than a lion?” But Samson 
answered in wrath, ‘‘If you had not ploughed with my 
heifer you would not have guessed my riddle.” Then the 
spirit of Yahweh came upon him once more, and he went to 
Askelon, slew thirty of the inhabitants, and gave their robes 
to the men who had guessed the riddle. But now, it seemed, 
he would have. nothing more to do with his wife, for he went 
home to his parents. So she married one of his companions 
or groomsmen. 
: 1 After an amended version. 
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The chief features of this story are borrowed from the 
solar myth that lies at the foundation of the whole legend. 
To understand them we must remember the path which the 
sun appears to pursue in the heavens as the year goes by. 
In consequence of the earth’s motion round the sun, the 
sun itself appears to us to be constantly changing its position 
in the heavens, as we see by its relation to the various con- 
stellations. Inthe twelve months of the year the sun rises 
and sets with twelve different constellations, which are called 
the signs of the Zodiac. They are, the Ram, the Bull, the 
Twins, the Crab, the Lion, the Virgin, the Scales, the 
Scorpion, the Archer, the He-goat, Aquarius (or man with 
the watering pot), and the Fishes. Now although it is tol- 
erably certain that the Israelites’ knowledge of the zodiac dates 
from hefore the invasion of Canaan, it is nevertheless highly 
improbable that the old myth described the passage of the 
sun through all the twelve signs. At any rate there are no 
elear traces in our story of any of them except the Lion. 
Samson rends a lion — that is to say the sun passes through 
the constellation of that name. This also gives us the clew to 
the riddle and its answer. As given in the story it is utterly 
unintelligible. In the first place it is not really a riddle at 
all, for the answer requires no ingenuity, but simply the 
knowledge of a fact of which no one could be aware. And, in 
the next place, such a question could never have been put, for 
bees do not build in putrefying carrion. Probably the riddle 
originally ran, ‘‘ How can the sweet food, honey, proceed 
from a strong and ravenous lion?” and the answer, ‘* When 
the sun passes through the Lion, the bees make their combs, 
and when he leaves it the honey is ready.” 


When the wheat was ripe for harvest (about April), con- 
tinnes the story, Samson went to see his wife again. He 
took two kids with him as a present, but of course her father 
would not let him see her. He expressed his deep regret, 
and endeavored to excuse himself by saying that he sup- 
posed Samson had taken a dislike to his daughter on acconnt 
of what occurred at the wedding, and had therefore given 
her to one of lis companions; but he was ready to give him 
her younger sister in her stead. It was allin vain. Samson 
was mad with rage, and exclaimed, ‘‘ No one ean blame me 
now if, I punish the Philistines!” He caught three hundred 
jackals, tied them in pairs, tail to tail, with a burning .torch 
between them, and drove them over the lands of the Philis- 
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tines. The terrified animals rushed about in all directions, 
and set fire to the wheat that was standing in sheaves, as 
well as that which was still uncut, and even the olive gardens 
too. When the Philistines heard that it was Samson who 
had done all this, and learned what was the cause of his 
hostility, they vented their rage npon his wife and her father 
hy burning them and all their relatives alive in their house. 
But Samson made this another pretext for revenge and 
elaughter cf the Philistines. 

Upon this the Philistines raised an army, and attacked 
the men of Jndah, in whose territory Samson had established 
himself. They had got as far as Lechi when the Judzans 
came to ask them why they were making war upon them. 
They answered that they had come to punish Samson for 
the injuries he had inflicted upon them. Upon this three 
thousand men of Judah went to the rocky cleft at Etham, 
where the fierce warrior was to be found. He admitted that 
he had given the Philistines cause to hate him, and was even 
ready to allow the Judzans to bind him and give him up to 
his enemies, if they wonld only promise to do nothing against 
him themselves. They gave the promise, bound him with 
two new ropes, and carried him to Lechi. When the Philis- 
tines saw their enemy approach in bonds they raised a deaf- 
ening shout of joy. But they rejoiced too soon, for at that 
very moment the spirit of Yahweh came npon Samson, the 
ropes by which he was bonnd snapped like bnrned threads, 
and the fetters melted from off his hands. His eye lighted 
on the jaw-bone of an ass. He seized it and slew a thousand 
Philistines. Then he shonted in trinmph, — 


With an ass’s jaw-bone have I slaughtered them,} 
With an ass’s jaw-bone bave I slain a thonsand. 


Upon this he threw away his weapon and called the place 
Ramath-lechi, which the writer translates ‘‘ cast of the jaw- 
bone.” Immediately afterwards he grew faint for thirst and 
besought Yahweh to help him. ‘‘See, Lord, thon hast won 
so great a victory by my hand this day, and mnst I now 
perish for thirst and fall into the power of the Philistines?” 
In answer to his prayer God split the hollow of the jaw-bone, 
and water flowed out of it for him to drink. This refreshed 
him. and the well at Lechi is still called ‘‘the well of the 
beseecher.” Thus Samson judged Israel, in the days of the 
Philistines, for twenty years. 
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Now all this far exceeds the limits of possibility. It is no 
more possible for a single man to catch three hundred jackals 
alive than it is for him to slay a thousand men with the jaw- 
bone of an ass. It is strange and mysterious, not to say 
unaccountable, that just after the victory at Lechi Samson 
should find himself all alone, and should be afraid of falling 
into the hands of the uncircumcised. What had become of 
all the men of Judah? ; ; 

Literally understood all this is absurd, but if we treat it 
as the language of mythology we shall see that it has a very 
intelligikle meaning. In the reddish-brown jackals, with 
torches between their tails, we easily recognize the lurid 
thunder-clouds, from the projecting points of which the light- 
ning flashes seem to dart; and the myth of Indra, given in 
the ‘‘ Word of Preface,”! comes in most appropriately to 
explain the meaning of Samson’s exploits with the ass’s 
jaw-bone. This is in fact nothing but a symbol of the jagged 
thunder-clouds from which the lightning shoots. It has this 
meaning in the mythology of more than one nation. This 
explains why it is expressly said that Samson threw away his 
weapon after the victory, and that a spring rose from the hol- 
low of the jaw-bone. When he has triumphed over his foes, 
the sun-god no longer uses the thunder-cloud as a weapon, but 
makes the rain pour out of it. 

In this story the sun-god is still victorious over his oppo- 
nents ; but we shall now see him winning his triumphs with 
increasing difficulty, until at last he falls before the attacks 
of his enemies and dies. 


Once, when Samson was paying a visit to a woman in Gaza, 
his presence in the city was betrayed to the inhabitants, and 
they determined to le in ambush for him, and take him cap- 
tive ; but, as they did not suppose he would go away before 
daybreak, they took no measures to seize him that night. 
About midnight, behold! Samson rose up, seized the city- 
gates, gate-posts, bar and all, hoisted them upon his shoul- 
der, and carried them to the top of the mountain that lies east 
of Hebron. 

After this he fell in love again with another wolnan, whose 
name was Delilah, and who lived in the valley of Sorek. As 
soon as the Philistine princes heard of this, they determined 
to take advantage of his passion, and promised to give Deli- 
lah over a thousand shekels each if she could succeed, by her 
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endearments, in coaxing Samson into telling her the secret 
of his great strength. The traitress undertook the task, and 
said to Samson, ‘‘ Do tell me how you could be bound so as 
to overcome your strength.” He answered that nothing but 
seven cords, twisted of fresh, undried cat-gut, could hold him 
fast. These she got, and bound him with them as he slept; 
but hardly had she cried, ‘‘ Samson! the Philistines!” when 
he snapped them as one would snap a thread scorched by the 
fire. His secret was evidently still hisown. . But the faithless 
woman persevered. ‘‘ You have deceived me,” she said, 
‘‘and ouly told me a set of lies. How can you really be 
bound fast?” ‘+ With seven new ropes that have never been 
used before,” he answered; but a second failure snowed that 
Delilah had still failed to learn the truth. Teased for his 
secret a third time, he told her that she must weave in the 
seven locks of his hair with a piece of cloth, and pin them to 
the wall,‘ and that he should then be no stronger than an ordi- 
nary man. She followed his directions; but as soon as she 
awoke him with the cry of danger, ‘‘Samson! the Philistines 
are coming!” he plucked the pin and all that it held right out 
of the wall. And yet, in mentioning the locks of his hair, 
he had come nearer the truth than before. Delilah went on 
teasing him, day and night, to tell her the truth, till at last 
he was so, worried that he told her all. ‘‘I have been a 
Nazarite of God,” he said, ‘‘ ever since my birth; and my 
head has never been touched by a razor. If my locks were 
shorn my strength would desert me, and I should be like an 
ordinary man.” Delilah saw that he had told her all the 
truth this time; so she sent for the Philistine princes, and 
they came at once, bringing the bribe with them. Then 
Delilah sent Samson to sleep, with his head resting on hei 
lap, and called a man to cut off the seven locks of his hair. 
Then his strength did really leave him, as he was scon to 
learn. When she roused him again with the same cry, ‘‘ The 
Philistines, Samson!” he sprang up, as if to break his bonds, 
but felt at once that Yahweh had deserted him, and that his 
strength was gone. ‘Then the Philistines laid hands on him, 
put out his eyes, and carried him off to Gaza, where they 
threw two brazen chains upon him, and made him grind in 
the mill. 

Meanwhile his hair began to grow again. After a time the 
Philistine princes assembled to hold a gre&t sacrifice aid feast 
in honor of their god Dagon. ‘Our god has put Samson. 
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our enemy, into our power,” they shouted in triumph ; and 
when the peuple saw him they took up the cry and praised 
the gold who had broken the strength of the warrior who 
had laid waste their land and destroyed their countrymen. 
‘“Come!” they cried in glee; ‘¢ Sainson shal] show us some 
tumbling!” Samson submitted, and was placed between the 
two chiet’ pillars of the temple by which the whole block was 
supported. Then he asked the boy who led him to allow him 
to lean against these pillars tor a moment. ‘The whole place 
was crowded with people, including all the princes of the land. 
On the roof alone three thousand men and women were assem- 
bled, and all were intent on Samson’s feats. Leaning upon 
the pillars, he prayed to Yahweh, ‘‘O Lord! look upon me, 
and give ine back my former strength this once, that I may 
avenge imyself on the Philistines for the loss of my eyes.” 
With this prayer in his heart, he cinbraced the two pillars 
upon which the building rested, one with his right arm and 
the other with his left, and bowing himself together with all 
his strength, he cried, ‘‘ Let me die with the Philistines!” 
The temple fell in with a crash, and crushed all who were 
within it. So Samson’s death brought heavicr iosses on the 
Philistines than all the exploits of his life had done. Then 
his relatives came and buried him in the grave of his father 
Manoah, between Zorah and Eshtaol. He had judged Israet 
twenty years. 

The myth that lies at the foundation of this story is a 
description of the sun’s course during the six winter months, 
The god is gradually encompassed by his enemies, mist and 
darkness. At first he easily maintains his freedom, and gives 
glorious proofs of his strength ; but the fetters grow stronger 
and stronger, until at last he is robbed of his crown of rays, 
and loses all his power and glory. Such is the sun in winter. 
But he has not lost his splendor for ever. Gradually his 
strength returns, at last he reappears; and thongh he still 
seems to allow himself to be mocked, yet the power of aveng- 
ing himself has returned, and in the end he triumphs over his 
enemies once more. This final victory is represented by the 
scene in the temple of Dagon. But here the ancient myth 
appears to have been superseded to a great extent by the 
conceptions of the narrator, who has recast it. It is he who 
makes Samson the Philistine-slayer, and represents him as 
praying to Yahweh, while his enemies cal] upon Dagon. The 
death of the sun-god, and his buvial at the very place from 
which he began his course are features common to all solar 
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myths. They are explained by the belief that the sun lived 
and ruled for one year, after which he descended to the nether 
world and was succeeded by the next year’s sun. 

How strange is the world of ideas and feelings to which 
such a myth transports us! The ancients saw the lurid thun- 
der clouds, trom which the lightning darted, and perhaps 
wrapped the corn or the olive gardens in flames ; and not con- 
tent with comparing these clouds to jackals, with flaming 
torches hanging between their tails, they went on to consider 
what it could be that caused the sun-god’s wrath. They 
could only attribute it to the fact that when he had reached 
the highest point of his course in the heavens he had to de- 
scend again. Grennine scientific observation was thus grafted 
upon a childlike form of religion and a poetical view of 
Nature. 

This world of solar myths is gone. In fact, it had already 
lost half its reality when priests, who knew something of 
science, brought the popular myths into connection with what 
they knew of astronomy, and worked them up into these elabo- 
rate forms. Gradually even the most uneducated lost all 
sympathy with them. Observation and reflection banished 
them. ‘The posterity of those who invented the solar myths 
could no longer understand them. ‘They had no longer any 
sympathy with the struggling and dying sun-god. On the 
other hand, they did feel an interest in struggling men — in 
heroes who slew their enemies and laid waste their lands. 
The beaming sun-god, who hurled the lightning, became the 
savage warrior, Samson, the slayer of the Philistines, whose 
strength lay in his hair. 

This marks a certain progress, for man is a nobler creature 
than anything else the world can show, and the passions of 
man belong to a higher order of things than the raging of the 
powers of Nature; yet those who first recast these ancient 
myths had but a low ideal of heroic life themselves. ‘There is 
nothing noble in the Samson of their legends. They are con- 
tent to make him rude, vengeful, and unjust ; and he dies with 
a prayer for vengeance on his lips because he had lost his 
eyes. His only title to admiration is that he was physically 
strong, and that he slew the enemies of Israel. Just as a hold 
and successful hunter was exalted above all men, and honored 
as ‘‘a hunter before Yahweh’s face”? in a land swarming with 
beasts of prey, so when Israel was struggling for life and death 
to hold its own against its foes, a hero who gained victories 
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over them was hailed as a messenger of Yahweh, without 
much reference to his moral character. 

Somewhat higher ground was taken by the writer who 
fitted the legend of Samson, almost without alteration, into 
the series of stories about the judges, and made the savage 
slayer of the Philistines into one of Israel's rulers. He rep- 
resented Israel’s misfortunes as the result of sin, and gave 
the deliverer at least the name of a judge — though he never 
makes him act as one; and this alone is enough to show 
that he conld appreciate something more than unbridled 
violence and unconquerable strength, that he attached some 
impurtance to moral qualities. . 

It has sometimes been lamented that the age of myths is 
gone, that we can no longer picture Nature instinct with life, 
as she appeared to the ancients. For us, it is said, she has 
ceased to be divine. It is but an idle complaint. There is 
a fairer world than that of material nature. There is'a fai 
more fascinating spectacle than the thunder-storm and the 
succession of the seasons. ‘The human heart reveals a fairer 
world, and the strife of human passions a scene of grander 
interest. In the days of the ancient myths men had no eyes 
for these nobler things; it was only later that they learned 
to understand them. We see God now less in the sun and 
moon, in the thunder-storm and hurricane, or the changing 
seasons of the year, than in all that is pure and virtuous in 
the human breast, in the triumph of good over evil, of duty 
over inclination. Surely this latter faith bears richer fruit in 
our lives and brings us sweeter comfort in our sorrows. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
RUTH THE MOABITESS. 


Tut Boox or Rors. 


HIS oook, which appears in our Bibles as a sort of ap- 
pendix to the book of Judges, is really an independent 

work by a different author. It was certainly written long after 
the period of the judges, into which it transports us, nay even 
after the Babylonian captivity, and as late as in the time of 
Kzra. The writer’s main object is evident enough. He wishes 
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to tell us something of David’s ancestry, and obviously intends 
to show honor to the family to which he belonged, rather 
than to bring it into contempt. We shall speak of the cir- 
cumstances that gave occasion to his work, when we treat of 
the times in which it was written. As we have no knowledge 
of the sources from which the writer drew his materials, we 
cannot tell how far the particulars of what he relates are his- 
torical; but the main fact that David was partly of Moabite 
extraction is indirectly confirmed elsewhere,’ and is most 
likely true. But whatever may be its historical value, the 
picture sketched in the book of Ruth contrasts sweetly with 
all the rnde scenes of bloodshed and violence which fill the 
writings that treat of the ancient history of Israel. It shows 
us that the eyes of the Israelites were open to the gentler 
virtues of domestic life, and to the beauty of pure affection. 
The manners to which this work introduces us are pure; 
and even where our sense of propriety is startled by a touch 
which jars against our customary notions, yet the laws of 
morality are never disregarded. 

We must begin with a special explanation of a certain 
custom of the ancient Israelites; for without a knowledge of 
it the story cannot be understood. It is the so-called levirate 
marriage, or ‘* marriage with a brother-in-law,”? and the 
redemption of deceased relatives’ former property, which 
appears to have been connected with it. It is true that we 
cannot explain all the allusions in the story of Ruth which 
hinge upon this custom, but certain indications contained 
in other Israelite writings give ns at least some light. 

A law dating from about the time of the Babylonian 
captivity,? enjoins the levirate marriage in the following | 
words: ‘‘ When two brothers live together and one of them 
dies without a son, leaving a widow behind him, she must 
not marry a stranger, but must become the wife of her 
brother-in-law. Should this marriage be blessed with chil- 
dren, then the eldest of them is to be considered the son 
of the first husband, so that his name may not perish. 
Should the brother be unwilling to perform his duty, then 
the widow may complain to the elders of the place, and 
if, in their presence, he still persist in his refusal, she must 
draw off his shoe and spit in his face, with the words of 
infamy, ‘Thus be it done to the man who refuses to pre- 
serve his brother's family.’ And ever after his house shall 
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bear the nick-name ‘ House of the bare-foot.’” To under- 
stand these regulations we must remember that the Israel- 
ite laws almost always differed widely from those of modern 
peoples, in not defining with any accuracy the matters of 
which they treated, or even attempting to provide for all 
possible cases. Thus the law we have just quoted admits of 
many different interpretations, and leaves a host of questions 
unanswered. For instance, what are we to understand by 
‘living together”? Does it mean in the ‘‘ same house,” or, 
‘with their lands adjoining”? Might the widow refuse to 
marry her brother-in-law? It is assumed that the latter was 
unmarried, for it was only the first child, or the first son, that 
was to be considered the offspring of the former marriage and 
the first husband’s heir, while the woman’s other children were 
to belong to her second husband. But suppose the surviving 
brother had a wife and children already? Must he take the 
widow as well? Or might he then decline to do so? If so, 
did the duty pass on to a younger brother? We could add 
many more questions of the same kind, none of which are 
answered in the text. Like most other Israelite laws, it was 
more a description of what the writer thought desirable in 
certain cases than a regular ordinance by the letter of whieh 
the judges were bound. It points to a usage of the Israelites 
that was sustained not so much by written laws as by the 
power of public opinion and the perception of what was de- 
sirable and right. It was, therefore, more carefully observed 
in some places than in others. The custom rested on the 
belief that it was not only a misfortune but a disgrace to die 
without children. One of the most awful threats conceivable 
was that a man’s name should be rooted out. Vhus if a male- 
factor was executed it was felt as a terrible aggravation of his 
punishment to kill his children too. So if any one died child- 
less, it was considered the duty of his brothers, and after 
them of his other near relatives, to prevent his widow from 
marrying into another house, and to continue the family of 
their lost relative if they possibly could; and the very com- 
mon practice of polygamy made it comparatively easy to do 
so. ‘The law of which we have just spoken deals with an ob- 
vious case, that of an unmarried brother living in the same 
‘house as the deceased; but no douht some were more con- 
scientious than others in this matter, as the book of Ruth 
itself will show us. 


In the little city of Bethlehem, in Judah, there lived, in 
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the time of the judges, the family of Elimelech, whose wife, 
Naomi, had presented him with two sons, Mahlon and Chilion. 
Things went so badly with him that, when the land was visited 
with famine, he could no longer gain bread for his family in 
Bethlehem. So he removed to the land of the Moabites, 
where, soon afterwards, he died. His widow went on living 
there with her two sons, and, in the conrse of time, they both 
of them married wives belonging to the country. One was 
called Orpah, and the other Rnth. So Naomi had almost be- 
come 2 Moabitess, and yet her heart still clung to her father- 
land. When she had been ten years in Moab, she lost her 
two sons, and was left alone with her daughters-in-law, both 
of whom were childless. Now, when she heard that Yahweh 
had remembered his people once more, and had given them 
bread, she so longed for her old home that, before long, she 
and her daughters started on their way for Judah. 

Alas for Naomi! How sadly she left the land in which she 
had sojourned as a stranger! What treasures she had buried 
there! And yet she had one great comfort left in her children- 
in-law. Not only had she witnessed the happiness which they 
had both of them given to her sons, during their married life, 
bunt they had shown themselves full of affection for her, the 
afflicted mother, after the death of their husbands. ‘They 
were like her own danghters to her. But now the question 
rose in her breast, whether she had any right to take selfish 
advantage of their love? Had she any right to take them 
with her into a foréign land? What would become of them, 
young as they were, when she was dead? ‘Thinking over all 
this, as she went on her way, she turned at last to her danghters- 
in-law, and said, ‘‘ Turn back, each of you to her mother’s 
home! May Yahweh reward yon for the goodness you have 
shown the dead and me! May he bless yon with happy mar- 
riages once more!” So saying, she gave them her parting 
kiss, and burst into tears. It cost her a hard struggle to part 
from the widows of her sons, whom she, too, loved so tenderly. 
How lonely she would be when they were gone! And Orpah 
and Ruth, on their side, loved her so dearly that they could 
not bear to let her go alone. + It was not easy to bid their 
homes farewell, and go to wander throngh a foreign land, and 
to serve other gods. By doing so they would give np, with 
so much else, all hope of second marriages. For who would 
wed a poor stranger in Judah? An uncertain future, full 
of danger, awaited them. But yet they could not desert 
the mother of their husbands. They fell, weeping, upon 
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her neck, and cried, ‘‘ We will go with you to your fathe1- 
land!” 

But the generous contest still went on, for Naomi persisted. 
‘¢No, my children,” she said; ‘* turn back again! Why 
should yon go with me? I have no sons to be your hus- 
bands. And even were it possible that sons might still be 
born to me, would you wait for them and refrain for their 
sakes from enjoying the blessings of a married life at once? 
No, my daughters, it must not be. Join not your lot to mine ; 
I am more heavily afflicted than you are, for Yahweh's hand 
is against me.” At last Orpah yielded to the representations 
of her mother-in-law. She reluctantly took leave of her and 
returned. 

But Ruth persisted in her determination to accompany her 
mother-in-law. Naomi appealed in vain to the example of 
Orpah, and again reminded her that she was bidding farewell 
to her country and her religion. Ruth never swerved from 
her resolve, and at last solemnly adjured her: ‘‘ Entreat me 
not to leave you or to return to my own people; for where 
you go, there will I go with you; where the night finds you, 
there will I be also; your people is my people; your god my 
god; where you die there will I die, and there be buried. 
Nonght but death shall part us. I swear it by Yahweh, and 
may he punish me if I break my oath!” This put an end to 
all further opposition. 

So the mother and daughter-in-law pursued their journey 
till they came to Bethlehem, where Naomi’s arrival created no 
little interest, for she was still well remembered there. ‘‘Is 
that Naomi?” they asked, rejoicing in her return, and pitying 
ber depressed appearance. ‘‘ Alas!” she answered, in sad- 
ness of heart, ‘‘ call me not Naomi (or loveliness). But call 
me Mara (or bitterness), for the Mighty One bas made my lot 
bitter. Rich ina husband and two sons I went ont, and Yah- 
weh has bronght me back bereft of all. I am no longer Naomi. 
For Yahweh has bowed me down ; the Mighty Onc has afflicted 
me.” 

So Naomi was once more in her native place. But what 
was she to do? Beg assistance from her relatives? Alas! 
poverty makes those who are unaccustomed to it so timid and 
abashed, and there were so many people asking help! And 
yet something must be done. Luckily for her she found a true 
support in Ruth. It was love of her mother-in-law that had 
brought her to Bethlehem, and now she would toil to support 
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her. No work was too humble or too hard for her. She was 
ready for anything that came to hand. It was just the time 
of barley harvest when she came to Bethlehem with her 
mother-in-law, why shonld not she go and glean after the 
reapers? ‘Trne enongh the bread she earned in this way would 
be hardly won and scanty. It was weary work to spend the 
whole day in the open field, under a burning sun, parched 
with thirst and constantly stooping, following at a distance 
the reapers and the girls that bonnd up the sheaves, and all 
for a few scattered ears that had been left unbound and would 
therefore have been lost. And then a poor solitary woman is 
so little thonght of, and cannot reckon npon gentle treatment. 
Many of the owners would not have the poor gleaners on their 
fields, and the laborers were sometimes very rough to them. 
No doubt they often brought it upon themselves by annoying 
the reapers and binders, and the temptation was great to come 
a few steps nearer the sheaves than was allowed; it was such 
slow work to pick the corn up ear by ear, the sheaves were 
close by, and a few handfuls plucked from them brought inore 
than a whole day’s toil. It was with timid steps that Ruth 
approached the field ; bnt her love for her mother-in-law gave 
her strength. . 

She could not have wished for better fortune. The field to 
which she went happened to belong to a rich relation of Elim- 
elech, whose name was Boaz. Ruth was not aware of this. 
It was quite by accident that she went to this particular field 
early in the morning. She asked the reapers’ leave to glean, 
and they recognized the Moahitess and gave her permission. 
Then she gave herself no rest, but gained the admiration of the 
reapers by her patient diligence. Before the day was half gone, 
when every one was in full work, the owner came to see how 
things were going on. ‘‘ Yahweh be with you!” said he, as 
he greeted his people; and they answered, ‘‘ Yahweh bless 
you!” As Boaz was looking round to see what his laborers 
had done and what was still left to do, his eye fell upon Ruth. 
He felt interested in the young woman, for she was so bnsily 
employed, kept such a modest distance, and looked so respect- 
able. He asked his bailiff who she was, and he was able to 
inform him. ‘* Why,” said he, ‘‘it is Ruth, the Moabitess, 
who came here with Naomi, out of Moab. She asked leave to 
glean in the field, and has been working all day long. She 
will not be at home much to-day, I fancy !”’? 

Boaz had heard of her self-sacrifice, and greatly admired 
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her faithful affection ; so he went up to speak toher. *° Listen, 
my child,” he said, in a friendly and encouraging voive, ‘‘ be 
sure you go to no other fields to glean, but keep to my land, 
and stay near my work-women. I have told my people not 
to annoy you in any way. When you are thirsty go to the 
pitchers, and drink the water that my servants have drawn. 
Addressed so kindly by a citizen, whose wealth and years 
gave him such dignity, the Moabitess made a deep obeisance. 
‘‘ Sir,” she answered, ‘‘I am but a stranger. How comes it 
that you show me such kindness?” ‘* Becanse,” said Boaz, 
warmly, ‘‘I have heard of all that you have done for your 
mother-in-law since the death of your husband ; how you have 
left your parents and the land of your birth, and have come to 
a people you do not know. May Yahweh reward you! May 
he, the god of Israel, under whose wings you have come to 
dwell, reward you as you have deserved!” Abashed at his 
praise, and delighted to have a friend in the foreign land so 
soon, Ruth bowed again, and stammered: ‘‘I am glad I have 
found grace in your eyes, for you comfort me, and your words 
have done me good; your kindness is too great, for I am less 
than one of your servants!” 

Encouraged by this interview, Ruth went on industriously 
gleaning. When it was time for the reapers to rest a little, 
and take their mid-day meal, Boaz sent for her, and, to her 
great surprise, invited her to join them. She gladly made use 
of his permission, and lay down to eat with the others. Boaz 
did not dole out a pittance to her, as in charity, but treated 
her as one of his own servants; nay, even more bountifully 
than that, for she was not only able to satisfy herself with 
toasted barley-bread soaked in vinegar, but hud some to spare 
for Naomi. What laborer there would grudge it her! And 
when she had left the work-people, to begin her work again, 
they were all glad to hear Boaz say, ‘‘ Let her come right in 
amongst the sheaves, without disturbing her. She can be 
trusted. And you, girls! when she is behind you, quietly 
drop a handfnl of ears now and then. She must find good 
gleaning here. Do you understand?” 

No wonder then that in the evening, when she had thrashed 
out her gleanings on the field, she found she had an ephah of 
barley. Though Boaz had given his orders to the reaping 
party in private, yet Ruth understood well enough that she 
had intentional kindness to thank for the large amount she 
had gleaned. So she went home in high spirits and showed 
her mother-in-law how much she had collected and what she 
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had over from her mid-day meal. ‘‘ Why, child!” cried 
Naomi in astonishment, ‘‘ where have you been gleaning? A 
blessing on the man who has showed ‘you this kindness!” 
Then Ruth told her everything that had happened, and said 
that the man upon whose field she had been at work was called 
Boaz. On hearing this Naomi exclaimed in delight: ‘‘ May 
Yahweh, the god who shows favor to the dead and to the 
living, bless him! Listen, my child, for it could uot have 
fallen out better. This Boaz is our relative, and, therefore 

one of our redeemers.” ‘* And he told me.” continued Ruth 

who was never tired of repeating her generous patron’s praises 

‘that I was to keep with his people all through the harvest.’ 
‘* That is good news!” answered her delighted mother-in-law. 
‘* Be sure you do so, for you might meet with a very differen 

reception in some other field!” 

Ruth obeyed, and kept with the harvest-women of Boaz 
throughout the barley harvest and the wheat harvest that fol- 
lowed it, living all the time with her mother-in-law. Now when 
the harvest-time was over, Naomi said to Ruth: ‘‘ My child! 
How can I long for anything more than for your welfare? [I 
am ever thinking of it. And now I have made a plan and will 
tell you what it is. This Boaz, with whose servants you are 
working, is, as I have told you, one of our relatives. And I 
think you ought to take courage to remind him of this. Per- 
haps he will redeem my dead husband’s inheritance and marry 
you. I will tell you what to do. This evening the barley will 
be thrashed. Bathe and anoint yourself, and put on your best 
attire, and when it is evening go to the thrashing-floor, but do 
not let Boaz see you until he has finished his meal and is sure 
to be in a good humor. Then go up to him and make your 
request, and he will tell you what to do.” Ruth did as she 
was told, and the well-laid scheme produced the desired effect. 
Boaz was not in the least offended at being reminded of his 
duty to look after his poor relations, but commended Ruth for 
desiring him, advanced as he was in years, as her husband. 
He was quite prepared to restore the family to their former 
position, but did not feel at liberty to do so until he had spoken 
to one of his fellow-citizens who was still more nearly related 
to Elimelech than he was himself. But he promised Ruth to 
go through with the matter as quickly as possible. Mean- 
while she must not be anxious; every one in the city knew her 
virtue. If this other relative did not wish to marry her, then 
as sure as Yahweh lived!—he would marry her himself. 
Early in the morning Ruth came back to Naomi with six meas- 
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ures of barley which Boaz had given her. Her mother-in- 
law was anxiously waiting for her, and cried as soon as she 
drew near, ‘‘ How have you prospered?” ‘The kind reception 
that Ruth had met and the present she brought with her con- 
vinced Naomi that all was going on well, and with good hopes 
for the future, she advised her daughter-in-law to wait in pa- 
tience, and not to go to work in the fields again for the pres- 
ent. This Boaz was evidently a man who would not rest until 
he had carried the affair to a successful issue. 

She was right in her estimate of him; for that very day 
he went to the open space in front of the gate, which was 
the regular place for the citizens to meet each other, and 
transact their business in. One was almost sure to find 
any one he wished to speak to there. So Boaz went and sat 
there till he saw the man, of whom he had spoken to Ruth, 
approaching. Then he called him, and giving him to under- 
stand that he had some business of importance with him, 
summoned ten other citizens as witnesses. When this was 
done, he laid the matter in hand before him thus: ‘‘ The 
land that formerly belonged to our relative, Elimelech, must 
be redeemed ; and I thought it would be best for you and 
me to talk the matter over, since the duty rests upon us 
alone; upon you first, and then upon me. What do you 
say to it?” The other was not nnwilling to do his duty in 
redeeming the land; but when Boaz reminded him that if 
he did so, he must also marry Ruth, the Moabitess, so as to 
continue the family of Elimelech, he drew back, and gladly 
surrendered his rights to Boaz, drawing off his shoe and 
handing it to him in confirmation of the transaction. This 
was formerly the custom iu Israel, when a sale or redemption 
was effected. It had the same meaning as a shake of the 
hand among us. Then Boaz said to the elders, in the 
hearing of all present, ‘‘ Bear witness that I redeem Elime- 
lech’s land this day, and take Mahlon’s widow, Ruth, as my 
wife, that her eldest son may be counted Mahlon’s, and that 
his name may not perish from our city. You are my 
witnesses.” Upon which the elders, and all others who 
were present answered, ‘‘ We have heard.. May Yahweh 
make this your wife, as Rachel and as Leah, who built up the 
whole house of Israel! Soon may your family in Bethlehem 
be great!” | 

The marriage was not long delayed; and when Ruth gave 
birth to a son the women said to Naomi, ‘‘ Blessed be Yah- 
weh, who has caused a true redeemer to be born for you 
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this day! May his name be famous in Israel ; may he grow 
up to be the comfort and support of your old age; for your 
daughter-in-law has given him birth — she that is better than 
seven sons to you!” Then Naomi took the child and laid 
it on her bosom and became its nurse. So the neighbors 
said, ‘* Naomi has got a son!” 
Rey child was Obed, the father of Jesse, the father of 
David. 

Surely such a pious and affectionate daughter-in-law was 
worthy of being King David’s ancestress, even though she 
was a Moabitess by birth. 


CHapteR XXII. 
THE BIRTH AND YOUTH OF SAMUEL. 


1 Samve. I-IV. 


WE: are gradually drawing near the end of the period of 

the judges, and passing on to that of the kings. On 
the border line, between the two, stands the imposing form 
of Samnel, upon whose history we are now to enter. This 
history, together with that of Saul and David, is contained 
in the two books called after Samuel himself. The Greek 
and the old Latin translations called them the first and second 
books of Kings, while the two books that go by these names 
with us were called the third and fourth of Kings. These 
are the names still used in the translation adopted by the 
Romau Catholic Church, the Vulgate, and are preserved as 
second titles in our own ‘‘ authorized version.” 

The degree of reliance to be placed on the different 
sections of books of Samuel varies greatly. There is no 
book in the Bible which shows so clearly that its contents 
are not all derived from the same source. Some of the 
clements of these books are ancient traditions, which not 
only give us @ fairly accurate account of real events, but 
faithfully reproduce the religious ideas of ancient Israel. 
Others, on the contrary, are simply inventions, which teach 
us more about the narrators’ views and opinions than about 
the past history of their people. As long as we have to 
follow the books of Samuel as our chief anthorities, we shall 
meet with the same evidence of composite authorship with 
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which the examination of the book of Genesis has made, us 
familiar. Two conflicting traditions relating to the same 
subject are constantly placed side by side in perfect sim- 
plicity, and apparently with no idea that the one contradicts 
the other. But though all this is rather vexatious, yet ib 
has its advantages, for it shows us the ideas entertained by 
the Israelites at several different periods. 

And again, as long as we are busy with the books of 
Samnel, the notes to indicate that my translation differs from 
that of the authorized version will be especially frequent. 
This is not caused by the carelessness of the scholars who 
translated these books, but by the condition in which the 
original Hebrew itself has come down to us. In hundreds 
of places in the Bible the transcribers of the Hebrew manu- 
scripts have been guilty of the grossest blunders, and it is 
often utterly impossible to make any sense of what they 
have written. Sometimes, too, the old Jewish scholars have 
purposely altered the text.1 So that even with the help of 
the old translations which have now and then followed an 
uncorrupted text, it is often exceedingly difficult, and not 
unfrequently impossible, to make out how the text really 
stood originally. In some books, however, the text has 
come down to us in a much better condition than in others ; 
but in no historical book of the Old Testament is the text 
so ‘* corrupt,” as it is called, as in the books of Samuel. In 
some cases not only letters and words, but whole verses have 
fallei out. 

We may now examine the contents of the opening chapters. 

North of Bethel, and cast of the road that leads from 
thence to Shechem, lies the city of Shiloh.? Here the ark 
of Yahweh was placed after the conquest of Canaan, and the 
sanctuary in which it stood was, as a natural consequence, 
honored and sought above all others. Towards the end of 
the period of the judges, a chief priest of the name of Eli, 
with his sons Hophni and Phinehas, presided over this temple 
of Yahweh of Armies. 

At the great spring festival the concourse of pilgrims was 
especially large; and amongst those who regularly attended 
it was a certain man of Ramathaim or Ramah. His name 
was Elkanah, and he belonged to the clan of the Zuphites, of 
the tribe of Ephraim. He had two wives, one of whom, 
Hannah, was childless, while the other, Peninnah, had borne 
him several sons and daughters. Now, when Elkanah came 
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with all his household to join in celebrating the feast and 
presented his thank-offering to Yahweh, he used to give each 
member of his family a piece of meat, with the wine and all 
else that belonged to it, at the sacrificial meal. So Peninunah 
received the greater part for herself and her children, while 
Hannah, who was quite alone, received but one piece ;! and 
though her husband evidently loved her better than he did 
her rival, yet she could not be consoled for her childlessness. 
How she envied Peninnah, who could come year after year 
to the sacrificial meal proudly surrounded by her children, 
while she must still remain alone! It embittered all her 
enjoyment of the festal journey. More than once she was 
unable even to join in the sacrificial meal, and sat there 
eating nothing.' In vain did Elkanah endeavor to comfort 
her by whispering affectionately, ‘* Why, Hannah, what good 
ean come of weeping and fasting in this way? It will only 
make you still more wretched. And is not my love worth 
more than ten sons to you?” It was all in vain. Her 
sorrow was too great for her to bear. 

On one oceasion Hannah could hardly restrain herself 
till the meal was done, and as soon as it was over she retired 
into solitude. With a sad heart she stood iu the open space 
before the sanctuary, wrung her hands, and gave free vent to 
her sorrow as she sobbed her prayer to Yahweh. ‘‘O Yahweh 
of Armies!” she said to herself, ‘‘do.but look down upon 
the misery of thy handmaid; remember me in merey, and 
pass me not by without a blessing! If thou givest me a 
son, then I will consecrate him to thee; he shall be a servant 
in this temple, and a Nazarite all his life.” 

Now Eh, the chief priest, was sitting in his chair at the 
door-post of the temple, and the passionate gestures by which 
Hannah gave expression to her grief as she was uttering her 
vow attracted his attention. Seeing her lips moving rapidly, 
though he could hear no sound, he thought she must be 
drunk. Such a thing was by no means unusual on occasion 
of a sacrificial feast ; for when the worshippers were ‘‘ making 
themselves glad before Yahweh’s face,” as it was called,? the 
merriment was sometimes carried far. But to such a man 
as Eli it was a scandal for a woman to be drunk at the sanc- 
tuary. ‘‘How long must this last?” he eried to Hannah. 
‘¢Go away and sleep till you are sober!” Thus rudely in- 
terrupted in her prayer, she answered: ‘‘ Alas! sir, I am sad 
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at heart. Ihave drunk no wine or strong drink, out was 
pouring out my heart before Yahweh. Think not that I am 
a daughter of Belial (that is, a good-for-nothing creature ) : 
for I did but speak from the depth of my sorrows.” ‘Then 
Eli said : ‘‘ Go in peace then, and Israel’s god shall give you 
what you have desired;” to which Hannah courteously re- 
plied, as she took her leave, ‘‘ May I hold a place in your 
gracious memory!” That prayer, followed at once by the 
promise which seemed to come like an oracle of God from 
the lips of the priest, comforted her so much that she was 
able to join once more in the family meals, and to put on a 
more cheerful appearance. Early the next morning Elkanah 
and his family visited the sanctuary again, and after praying 
to Yahweh there they returned to Ramah. 

Twelve months afterwards Elkanah came again to offer 
his yearly sacrifice, to fulfil his vows, and to pay his tithes ; 
but this time Hannah was not with him. She remained at 
home unutterably blessed in the possession of a son who had 
been born to her a short time before, and whom she had 
called Samuel, that is, ‘‘the prayed for.” She would not 
go up till she could take him with her and leave him at the 
sanctuary, and he was still too young to dispense with a 
mother’s care. ‘‘ As soon as I have weaned my child,” she 
said, when urged by her husband to accompany him, ‘I will 
take him to Shiloh and present him to Yahweh, that he may 
remain in the sanctuary all his life.” Elkanah acquiesced 
in her desire, however strange it appeared to him, and said: 
‘Do what you think best. Stay at home till you have 
weaned him. Only fulfil your vow to Yahweh.” ? 

So when the child was old enough to be parted from his 
mother, though still quite young, Hannah brought him up 
to Shiloh, with an ox three years old,? an ephah of meal, and 
a skin of wine, all of which she offered as a sacrifice. Then 
she took the boy to Eli, and said, ‘‘ As surely as thou livest, 
I am the woman that stood by thee here, praying to Yahweh, 
a few years ago. I was begging for this child, and Yahwch 
answered my prayer. Now Iam come to give back to my 
gd what he has given me.” 

Then Hannah broke out into a song of gratitude and joy: 

My heart leaps for joy at the goodness of Yahweh, 
lift up my head in his strength, 
Tam bold to rebuke my enemies, 


I rejoice in the victory that thou hast given me. 
None ‘s holy as Yahweh, nor righteous as he; 1 
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There is no rock so mighty as our god. 
Speak not, speak not peotidly. 
Let no haughty words proceed out of your mouth! 
For Yahweh is a god of marvellous knowledge ; 
Evil deeds cannot stand before him,} 
The how of the mighty is broken, 
But they that stumbled are girded with strength ; 
Those that were satisfied eienbiend must now hire 
themselves to labar, 
And the hungry need no longer till their own land; 1 
A childless woman has seven sons, 
While she that had many children pines ; 
Yahweh kills, and he makes alive, 
He casts down, and brings back from the world helow. 
It is Yahweh that makes men poor or rich, 
He humbles and he exalts: 
He lifts up the lowly cut of the dest, 
And raises the poor from the mire. 
He gives him a place among princes, 
And sets him upon a seat of honor; 
For Yahweh established the pillars of the earth, 
And set the firm land upon them. 
He guards the footsteps of those he loves, 
But the godless are struck dumb, and are lost in darkness; 
For violence wins not the victory. 
Those that fight against Yahweh are smitten with terror, 
He thunders from heaven upon them ; 
Yahweh rules over all the earth, 
He gives might to his king, 
And exalts the horn of his anointed. 


When she had sung these words and prayed to Yahweh, 
Hannah returned with her hnsband to Ramah, leaving her 
child behind her under Eli’s care, 

So Samuel became a servant of the temple, and was 
constantly employed in work connected with the worship 
there. But yet his surroundings were but ill-calculated to 
make him a true and earnest man, for there was little of the 
spirit of religion in those about him: The sons of Eli had 
no fear of Yahweh, and they even laid their sacrilegious 
hands upon that which was dedicated to Yahweh. They 
had abundant opportnnities of doing so; for when any one 
brought a beast to sacrifice to Yahweh, only a small part of 
it, generally the fat, was actually burned upon the altar, 
while the rest served as a meal for those who made the 
sacrifice. Now while the meat was being boiled, the servant 
of the priests was allowed to come with a fork and take out 
a piece of flesh from the pot. This was the priest’s due, 
which he could fairly claim in payment for his services. 
But Eli’s sons sent: their servant to claim the priest’s portion 
before the fat had been burned, and demanded that it should 
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be given them raw instead of boiled. And if the sacrificer 
objected on the ground that until the offering had been made 
the whole beast belonged to Yahweh, the servant of the 
priests went on to threaten violence. Thus did Hophni and 
Phinehas commit the grievous sin of treating the sacrifice of 
Yahweh with contempt. 

Such were the surroundings amongst which Samuel re- 
ceived his priestly training. But the piety of his mother 
must have counteracted these bad influences to some extent. 
Her heart still clung to Samnel; and every year, at the 
spring feast, when Elkanah came with his family to Shiloh 
to offer his sacrifice, she brought a new coat for her son with 
her. The first time they came in this way Eli pronounced 
a blessing on Elkanah and his wife, and said, ‘‘ May Yahweh 
give you children by this woman, in the place of him whom 
you have given to the sanctuary.”’? This blessing of the 
priest turned out to be an oracle of God, for Hannah became 
the joyful mother of three more sons and two daughters, 
while Samnel still remained in Yahweh’s teinple. 

Eli’s kind words to Elkanah are what we should expect 
from a good-hearted old man. And good-hearted Eli cer- 
tainly was, but, unfortunately, he was what is sometimes very 
wrongly called ‘‘a good sort of fellow:” that is to say he was 
weak and yielding. This appears from his conduet towards 
his sons. It was unquestionably his duty as chief priest to 
maintain the sanctity of the offerings, with a strong hand if 
necessary, and he ought to have made his sons feel his pater- 
nal authority. He should have treated them with severity, 
not only for their own sakes, but still more for the sake of the 
people, for the conduct of the priests was undermining all 
their reverence for Yahweh and his worship. He ought to 
have punished, suspended, or deposed all who were guilty of 
such sacrilege, and he would certainly have done so had he 
honored God more than his own sons. But he never thought 
of deposing them. When he was told of their doings he did 
indeed reprove them, but in terms that were fi too gentle. 
‘“ Why,” he said, ‘do you behave so eyilly as I am told you 
do? Nay, my sons, these are ill reports that I hear of FOU, 
It is Yahweh against whom you sin.! If any one sins against 
a man, then the deity may come between the two, and show 
how they may be reconciled ; butif'a man sins against Yahweh, 
who shall deliver the offender?” This exhortation, however 
just, had no effect, for Hophni and Phinehas gave no heed to 
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their father’s words. It was clear that Yahweh had deter- 

mined to destroy them, and was now blinding their eyes, that 

they might themselves rush upon their miserable fate. What 

a contrast to the young Samuel, who was growing up in the 

a of high esteem among his fellow-men, and with his 
od! 

Eli was not left unwarned, for a man of God came to him 
and uttered this terrible rebuke: ‘‘ I revealed myself,” says 
Yahweh, ‘‘to yonr ancestors in the land of Egypt, and I 
chose them and their sons to be my priests, to offer sacrifices 
before me, to burn incense, and to bear the ephod.! Thus 
have I given you the dues of all the offerings of the sons of 
Israel. Why then do you cast a jealous eye upon the portion 
of the sacrifices which falls to me,? honoring your sons more 
than you honor me, and enriching yourself with the first 
fruits of all the gifts of the Israelites? Verily,” says Yahweh, 
‘¢ though I have indeed promised the priesthood to yonr family 
for ever, yet now will I break the vow, for I honor those that 
honor me, but those that reject me are cursed. And Jo! the 
time draws near when I will root out you and yours, and none 
shall attain to old age, and you shall look with envious eyes 
upon Israel’s prosperity.2, And when you see that my altar 
never lacks a priest while all your descendants die before their 
time, you will be filled with grief. In token of the truth of 
this prophecy, I tell you that both your sons shall die on the 
same day. But I will raise up a faithful priest, after my own 
heart ; I will bless his honse, and he shall serve me in my 
sanctuary all his days, before the face of my anointed. Then 
the remnant of your honse shall come and bow down to the 
dust before him and cry, ‘Oh! give us in mercy some priestly 
office to support our lives.’ ” 

Nor was Yahweh satisfied with warning Eli once, for he 
chose the youthful Samuel to bear a second message. In 
those days the spirit of religion languished, and no one ever 
saw avision. But one night when Eli, now blind and feeble 
from extreme old age, lay on his bed in the sanctuary where 
the ark of Yahweh stood, early in the morning, before the 
lights in the temple were lit,? Yahweh called to Samuel, who 
was sleeping near, by his name. ‘I am here!” answered 
the boy, getting up and going to Eli to ask him why he had 
called him. Eli declared that he had not called him, and told 
him to go to sleep again. But Samuel] soon heard Yahweh’s 
voice again, and the whole scene was repeated without his 
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suspecting who it was that called him. But when he heard 
the voice, and came to Eli a third time, the old nan saw that 
Yahweh was about to make some revelation to the boy. So 
he said, ‘‘Samuel, if you hear the voice again, then say, 
‘Speak, Yahweh! thy servant heareth.’” A few moments 
afterwards Yahweh came into the chamber, approached. the 
sleeping boy, and cried as before, ‘‘ Samuel, Samuel!” He 
answered reverently that he was ready to listen; and Yahweh 
said, ‘‘ Behold, I shall soon do that in Israel at which the ears 
of every one who hears it will tingle. All that I have foretold 
to Eli eoncerning himself and his house I shall bring to pass 
full soon; for I have warned him that he and his remotest 
posterity shall be punished for the sin of his sons. He him- 
self shares their guilt, for he did not depose them’ when they 
treated the deity with contempt. Wherefore I have sworn an 
oath, that no sacrifice shall ever atone for the sin of Eli’s 
house.” After receiving this terrible message, Samucl lay 
quiet until it was time for him to get up and open the temple 
doors. He naturally shrank from telling Eli what he had 
heard; but when the old man not only questioned him about 
it, but conjured him to hide nothing that Yahweh had said to 
him, at last he delivered the fearful message. ‘* Let Yahweh 
do what seems him good,” answered the poor old man, more 
in apathy than resignation. 

This was not the only revelation that was made to Samuel. 
[t was well known that he enjoyed the favor of Yahweh. He 
often appeared to him in Shiloh, enabled him to foresee the 
future, and allowed none of his prophecies to remain unful- 
filled. And thus the report was gradually spread through all 
the land of Israel, that Samuel was a prophet of Yahweh, or, 
as people called it then, a ‘‘ seer.” 

Meanwhile, Yahweh’s threat against Hophni and Phinehas 
hastened to its fulfilment. In those days, the Israelites and 
the Philistines were constantly at war, and it so happened 
that the former suffered a defeat, in which four thousand war- 
riors fell, at Ephek, in the north-west of Judah. By no means 
disheartened, but burning with shame at their humiliation, and 
longing for revenge, the Israelites returned to their camp. 
The leaders held a council of war at once, and discussed the 
question, ‘Why did not Yahweh help us in the battle with 
the Philistines to-day? Why did he suffer us to be defeated?” 
No one could give a satisfactory answer; but one thing was 
certain, — namely, that the battle must be renewed, and that 
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Yahweh must be induced to lend more powerful aid. But how 
were they to compel him to do so? The ark must be brought 
from Shiloh; for then Yahweh would be with them, and would 
secure them the victory. The suggestion was carried out at 
once. The ark was brought; and, when the two priests, 
Hophni and Phinehas, came to the camp with it, the Israel- 
ites raised such a mighty shout of triumph, that the earth 
shook with their cry. Now they were sure of victory ! 

When the Philistines learned what had happened, and heard 
why the Israelites were so triumphant, they could not escape 
a certain sense of fear, for they, too, thought that these gods 
of the Hebrews were very mighty. But they did not lose 
their courage. ‘‘ Be brave,” they cried to one another, ‘‘ and 
quit yourselves like men, O Philistines! or else you will be- 
eome the slaves of the Hebrews just as they have been your 
slaves hitherto. Be men!” They did indeed fight bravely, 
and now the Israelites learned that the presence of the ark 
alone did not make them invincible, for they were not only 
defeated, but completely scattered. They lost three thousand 
men. The ark of God itself fell into the hands of the enemy, 
and Hophni and Phinehas, the priests who bore it, were slain 
in the battle. 

The sad news was brought to Shiloh by a Benjamite. With 
his clothes rent and with ashes on his head, the fugitive en- 
tered the city, and cries of woe soon rose on every side. The 
blind Eli, now ninety-eight years of agé, sat at the city gate 
in anxious expectation, thinking of the fate of the ark. He 
soon perceived that something unusual was going on, and sent 
for the messenger. ‘‘I have come from the camp.. I have 
escaped,” he answered hesitatingly to the old man’s pressing 
questions. ‘‘Speak out,” repeated Eli, ‘‘ and tell me how 
things stand.” Alas! he was prepared for evil tidings, but 
when he heard the whole truth it completely overwhelmed him: 
‘‘Tsrael is defeated —the loss of life is heavy — both your 
sons are slain—and.. . the ark of God is in the hands of 
the Philistines!” That last word—‘‘the ark is lost!” — 
was too much for the faithful servant of the sanctuary of 
Yahweh. He fell backwards from his seat aud — was gone. 
He had ruled Israel as a judge for forty years. 

On this same day of sorrow Eli’s daughter-in-law, the wife 
of Phinehas, brought a child into the world whose birth was 
hastened by the shock of the ill-news, and cost his mother her 
life. When she heard that she had given birth to a son, she 
thought of the great blow which had fallen that day upon Israel, 
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and her pale lips murmured: ‘Call him Ichabod (or, where 1s 
the glory?), for Israel’s glory is in the power of the foe.” 


We must now make a few remarks upon certain points in 
the narrative just given, and in the first place upon Samuel's 
extraction. 

The story begins by a perfectly distinct statement that 
Samtel’s father was a Zuphite ot the tribe of Ephraim. On 
the other hand the writer of the book of Chronicles gives us 
two pedigrees, according to which he was a Kohathite of the 
tribe of Levi. These two accounts of his origin cannot both 
be true. It was no more possible for Samucl to be both a 
Levite and an Ephraimite by descent than for the Levite 
Jonathan, of whom we have already heard,’ to belong to the 
tribe of Judah. These passages in the book of Chronicles, 
written about three centuries before Christ, show us how little 
harm people saw, at that time, in inventing genealogies. 
Indeed the same practice was still common at a much later 
date.* It is easy to understand what it was that impelled the 
chronicler to make out by hook or by crook that Samuel was 
a Levite. The son of Elkanah had been a servant of the 
temple, and had more than once offered sacrifices and per- 
formed other priestly functions.* In the eyes of the writer of 
the Chronicles this was scandalous to the last degree, for in 
his time none but sons of Aaron were permitted to officiate as 
priests, and only Levites might assist them iu the service of 
the temple. He was not aware that these regulations were of 
comparatively recent origin, but imagined that they dated from 
the time of Moses, in whose name they were enforced. How 
was it possible, then, that so pious a man as Samuel should 
transgress these divine decrees? It could not be. Nor would 
God have allowed so great a sin to go nnpinished. Samuel, 
therefore, must have been a Levite. ‘This was the first step 
towards the invention of these pedigrees. But the truth is, as 
we have observed more than once already, that it was not till 
five centuries after Samuel’s time that the Levites established 
their exclusive right to the exercise of priestly functions, and 
it was quite a century later yet before the rights and duties of 
the Aaronites and the other Levites were accurately defined 
and the forms of worship regulated in accordance with the new 
ideas. In Samnel’s time no one had the remotest conception 
of any such laws, and there was no religions objection to any 
individual’s sacrificing where and when he chose. 


1 1 Chronicles vi. 16-28, 33 38. 2 See pp. 379, 880. 
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From the consideration of Samuel’s extraction, we naturally 
go on to the actouut of what took place before his birth. 
There is nothing impossible in what we are told about it — 
that Hannah had long waited for the joy of motherhood before 
she had a child, and that she looked upon the birth of her son 
as a sign that Yahweh had heard her prayers. But there is 
one feature in the story which is certainly fictitious — I mean 
the statement that Hannah called her child Samuel, ‘‘ because 
she had gained him from Yahweh by her prayer ;” for ‘‘ Sam- 
uel” cannot possibly mean ‘‘ the prayed for,” or anything of 
the kind. It is not unlikely, therefore, that the materials of 
the story itself were, to some extent, supplied by this false 
derivation of the name. It seems natural enongh that people 
should have been ready to believe that any extraordinary man 
had been long hoped and waited for; and the stories of the 
birth of Isaac, of Esan and Jacob, of Samson, and of John the 
Baptist, together with many parallel stories found amongst 
ovher peoples, all show how readily this idea ocenrred to 
people’s minds. 

As to the further account of Samuel’s early life, this much 
is certain, that he enjoyed great fame asa seer. It is quite 
conceivable, therefore, that what he witnessed at the sanctu- 
acy first roused the prophetic impulse within him, and that his 
first prophecy — uttered, it may be, after many a bitter strug- 
gle with himself—- was an announcement of the fall of the 
priests of Shiloh, as a punishment of their impiety. Bui 
however willing we may be to admit the truth of this, it does 
not at all follow that we are to accept the whole narrative as 
it stands, without further examination. Indeed, we cannot 
possibly do so; for the actnal appearance of Yahweh to Sam- 
uel, the connection of Hannah’s prayer and Eli’s promise with 
the child’s birth, and, subsequently, with that of his brothers 
and sisters, and the circumstantial prediction of the unknown 
prophet who first warned El, are all of them accepted by our 
author with the same unquestioning belief. 

In conclusion, let us turn our attention to the contents of 
this anonymous prophecy. It gives us the key to the writer’s 
meaning, and so puts us in a position to take a general view 
of the whole narrative. That this prophecy was written some 
time afte: the date at which it is supposed to have been uttered, 
is obvious from what it says of the faithful priest who was to 
supersede the house of Eli. This priest is to walk ‘‘ before 
the face of Yahweh’s anointed ;”? and in Hannah’s song of 
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praise this ‘‘ anointed of Yahweh” appears again.’ The ex- 
pression can only mean the king of Israel; and in Samuel's 
youth, when Israel had no king, it would have had no meaning. 
It is impossible to avoid the eonelusion, therefore, that both 
Hannah’s song of praise and this prophecy date from a time 
when Israel was governed by a king. 

To understand the story rightly it will be necessary to antici- 
pate the eourse of the history, and to describe the condition 
of the priests of Shiloh under the first kings of Israel. Sev- 
eral descendants of Eli still appear as friends of Saul and 
David, but the sanctuary at Shiloh had seen its best days 
when the ark fell into the hands of the Philistines. In David’s 
time it was gradually overshadowed by Jerusalem, to whieh 
city the ark had been removed, and its glory faded quite away 
when Solomon built the temple on Mount Zion, which at once 
beeame the great national sanctuary, to which the tribes went 
up on pilgrimage. No grandehildren of Hophni and Phinehas, 
but Zadok and his family were the priests of this new temple, 
and any descendant of Eli who desired to earn his bread in 
some priestly capaeity was dependent upon these Zadokites. 
It must have been when Zadok ‘‘ walked before the face of 
Yahweh’s anointed,” that is David or Solomon, and was 
blessed as a ‘‘ faithful priest,” that this oracle was really com- 
posed, though put into the mouth of a prophet of the time of 
Samuel’s youth. The writer, who was a supporter of Zadok, 
looked back upon the former fame and influenee of Eli’s 
priestly house, and strove to give a reason for its fall. As far 
as he knew, this family had served the altar of Yahweh ever 
since the Israelites eame out of Egypt. Whether this was 
really so or whether Eli’s ancestors had at least been con- 
nected with the ark at Shiloh ever since the conquesf, we can 
no longer tell, for we know nothing of the previous history of 
the family. We cannot even say to whieh tribe it belonged. 
The book of Chronicles does indeed make Ahimelech, one of 
Eli’s progeny, a descendant of Ithamar, the son of Aaron:! 
but this proves nothing, since the writer could not have con- 
ceived such a thing as a high priest who did not belong to the 
house of Aaron.? 

It is not of much consequenee to what tribe Eli’s house be- 
longed ; but the history of the fall of this priestly family gives 
us abundant food for reflection. Once it was prosperous and 
influential. The priests of the most eclebrated sanctuary in 
Israel could not but be powerful ; for popular assemblies would 
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often be held in their neighborhood, especially at the time of 
the great feasts, questions of varied interest would be raised, 
and divine responses often asked. In that time of confusion, 
when as yet there was no king in Israel, the priests at Shiloh 
were doubtless looked upon by many Israelites as their nat- 
ural guides and rulers. But in the course of time all this was 
changed. Shiloh was thrown into the shade by Jerusalem, 
and Eli’s house by Zadok and his sons. How did this come 
to pass? ‘The writer of the prophecy and of the whole legend 
to which it belongs answers: Through the sins of Eli’s sons 
and the weakness of thei: father. History gives other reasons. 
The loss of the ark, the rise of David the Judzan to the throne, 
the erection of the temple at Zion, — these are so many causes 
of the fall of the priests of Shiloh, which have nothing to do 
with their virtue or vice. If they had done their part, let 
another take up the task! This is how the work of the world 
is done, and we can reconcile ourselves to it easily enough if 
only all is done to the glory of God. But alas! the family of 
Eli fell ingloriously, and to some extent at least by its own 
fault. Wealth and honor had made it overweening. Its long 
hold of power had made it careless and reckless. It ceased 
to honor the god whose altar it served. It had long been the 
salt of Israel, but now the salt had lost its savor and must be 
thrown aside. 

What a striking type of many a community and many an 
institution for philanthropical objects or the spread of the 
kingdom of God! They, too, grow old in the course of time. 
Their machinery grows stiff. The spirit has gone out of them. 
At last they are superseded by others. Let them go! 

But from the midst of these mournful relics of what was 
once a spiritual power, new life springs up. Elis race be- 
comes degenerate; but Samuel grows up in the midst of it 
_ and brings new life with him, while Eli’s place is taken by 
another. ‘The corruption of this or that family, people, com- 
munity, or Church may delay the coming of God’s kingdom, 
but cannot prevent it. 
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\ N TE shall presently see what became of the ark, and how, 

after all kinds of adventures, it rested for a time at 
Kirjath-jearim. Meanwhile we must try to diseover the spe- 
eial characteristics of Samuel’s work. The task is far from 
easy, and if our objeet were simply to reprodnee the substanee 
of the Bible stories, we might almost entirely save ourselves 
the tronble of dealing with the charaeter of Samuel’s work at 
all. But sinee we are attempting to sketch the history of 
Israel and its rehgion in eonneetion with these stories, we 
must not omit to deseribe the special movements due to 
Samuel. 

When the ark had been twenty years at Kirjath-jearim the 
complaints of the Israelites under the heavy yoke of the Phil- 
istines began to grow louder and louder. They could bear it 
no longer. The time was therefore come when Samuel’s words 
might find a hearing. He directed his people to the only true 
means of deliverance ; he urged them to repent. ‘‘ Turn with 
all your soul to Yahweh, aud put away the strange gods aud 
Astartes! Give your whole heart to Yahweh, and serve him 
alone!” The Israelites, in their dire necessity, gave ear 
to his reproof, and forsook the worship of their Baals and 
Astartes. Thus deliverance became possible, and aeeord- 
ingly Samuel summoned the whole people to Mizpeh 1o join 
with him in prayer for Israel. 

The sons of Israel drew together in great numbers. The 
solemn day arrived. A universal fast was observed. The 
priests poured out water by Yahweh’s altar, and erying ‘+ Lord ! 
we are lost, even as water that is poured out!” besought him 
for deliveranee. The people lay down in sack-cloth and ashes, 
and smote their breasts, sighing, ‘‘ We have sinned!” and 
Samuel sat in judgment over them. Woe to him who was 
charged with any offence to whieh the people’s misery might 
in some measure be assigned! Woe to him who had “ eom- 
mitted folly in Israel!” He had small merey to expeet from 
either judge or people, and the stern sentenee was ruthlessly 
carried out. Thus was Israel purified at Mizpeh. 
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But the Philistines had heard that there was to be an assem- 
bly of the people, and fearing that the Israelites would rebel, 
they had determined to be beforehand with them. Their 
princes, accordingly, had called their troops together, and at 
that very moment they were all marching npon Mizpeh. Con- 
sternation seizes the Israelites. ‘They are undone! Samuel 
is hesieged with supplications: ‘* Oh, pray to Yahweh for us, 
and cease not! Our god must rescue us! Withdraw not 
your help from us!” With unshaken faith in Yahweh’s 
mighty help Samuel girds himself to hattle with the foe; 
but it is not with spear and how that he enters on the fight. 


All his hopes are fixed on Yahweh. He draws up the Israel- 


ites in battle array, and raises an altar on the hill. The Phil- 
istines draw near. ‘he sons of Israel can see the glitter of 
their spear-heads, they can hear the arrows rattling in the 
quivers, and the deafening war-cries that foretcll the fall of 
Israel. . . . But meanwhile Samucl has sacrificed a sucking 
lamb; the smoke curls upwards, and the prophet lifts up 
his hands to heaven. ‘*O Yahweh, rescue Israel! Give not 
thy people into the hands of the uncircumcised!” So he 
prays, and behold! Yahweh answers. A fearful peal of 
thunder rolls overhead. It is the voice of Yahweh. The 
Philistines stand riveted to the ground. Another and an- 
other peal! See! a panic of God has come upon them, and 
they dash against each other in confused and hurried flight, 
while the men of Israel pursue them. 

Well might Samuel raise a great stone near Mizpeh when 
the victory was won, and call it Eben-ezer (or stone of help) : 
for had not Yahweh thus far helped the people? Yes, and 
with no grudging hand; for the Philistines were so humbled 
that they surrendered all the cities they had previously taken 
from the Israelites, and even gave them Gath and Ekron. 
lt need hardly be said, therefore, that as long as Samuel lived 
they did not show themselves upon Israel’s territory again, 
for Yahweh’s hand was heavy on them all this time. And 
since tl.ere was peace between Israel] and the Canaanites also, 
it was a time of general prosperity. 

Samuel was the recognized judge of all the trihes. He 
lived in Ramah, where he had built an altar; and many pil- 
grims came there to submit their difficulties to his decision. 
Bot, with the view of maintaining order and justice as effect- 
ually as possible, he now and then made a journey through the 
surrounding districts and visited Bethei, Gilgal, and Mizpeh 
every year. 
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We have already seen, from more than one example, that 
the people reverenced certain sacred stones, and treated them 
with superstitious regard long after their original significance 
had been forgotten. In such cases the advocates of the ex- 
elusive worship of Yahweh often declared that the stones 
were monuments of some event which would bring them 
into harmless connection with the service of Yahweh.’ It 
is natural to suppose therefore that this was the case with 
the ‘‘ Eben-ezer” near Mizpeh; but it is also quite possible 
that the inhabitants of the neighborhood did really associate 
with this piece of roek the memory of a victory won by Sam- 
uel at the spot. In any case, however, the story of this 
judge’s warlike fame is not only highly colored but mon- 
strously exaggerated by the legend; for we shall presently 
see that in his days the Israelites were so completely in the 
power of the Philistines that they were compelled to give 
up their weapons, while all the smiths were carried away 
out of the land, and there were only two Israelite warriors 
who possessed weapons forged of steel. Nay! if a man’s 
ploughshare, or any other metal implement, wanted sharp- 
ening, he was actually obliged to take it to the country of 
the Philistines, and have it seen to there.? It was David 
who first completely conquered the Philistines and made 
them powerless against Israel. Our writer took for granted 
that Samuel had secured his people prosperity and success, 
and had triumphed over their enemies ; for he could not im- 
agine that Yahweh would have refused to hear and accept the 
prayer of such a pious man. His supposition is, however, 
contradicted by the sequel of the history. For if Samuel had 
really overcome the Philistines, Israel would never have 
chosen a king. His attempts to deliver his people, so far 
from being successful, completely failed. Nor is it true — 
as we shall presently see— that there was peace iu his days 
between the Israelites and the Canaanites. 

Samuel’s great services did not consist in military successes, 
but in what he accomplished for the religious life of his people ; 
and to form a true estimate of his work we must have a clear 
idea of what was going on in the heads and hearts of the best 
Israelites of his age. 

It was a time of general spiritual awakeniug. The precise 
occasion of the movement is no longer known to us, but it is 
evident that just at this period the most zealous worshippers 
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of Yahweh and champions of his people gathered strength, 
and made themselves felt as they had not been before. The 
sanctuary at Shiloh was diligently sought, and Eli, the chief 
priest: there, acquired so much influence that he is even called 
a judge. This enthusiasm was constantly stimulated by the 
special circumstances of the people at the time, for we must 
not forget that zeal for Yahweh and zeal for Israel always 
went hand in hand, and indeed, as a rule, were almost iden- 
tical. It was becoming clearer and clearer to the thoughtful 
Israelites that the great question they had to decide was this: 
‘¢ Are we to melt away and disappear amongst the Canaanites, 
or are we to maintain our special Israelitish character based 
on the worship of Yahweh, cost what it may?” There was 
no other choice. If the sons of Israel went on in the path 
they had trodden hitherto, and were not prepared to make 
any extraordinary effort, then the customs, the religious 
practices, and the modes of thought of Canaan would gain 
the mastery, and Israel would never attain a distinct national 
existence. Yahweh would gradually give place to some Baal, 
or perhaps be superseded by a Philistine deity, until at last 
his worship wonld only survive in a few private families. If 
the people of Yahweh was ever to master the land of Canaan, 
it must be now — now or never! : 

This conviction was gaining ground more and more rapidly 
when Samuel succeeded to Eli’s position and made his in- 
fluence deeply felt. To enable us to understand his work it 
will be well to consider three subjects in succession: The ex- 
ercise of his office as judge, the foundation of the schools of 
the prophets, and the order of the Nazarites. 

We are obliged to have recourse to conjecture in attempt- 
ing to form an idea of the ‘‘ judging” of the men who gave the 
period between Joshua and Saul its name. Indeed the name 
itself is very misleading, for the heroes who rescued Israel 
from its foes had, as a rule, very little of the character of 
judges, and should rather receive some such title as rulers, 
princes, or chieftains.” Samuel is the first whose activity as 
a judge is in any degree known to us, and it is but very little 
we know even in this case. We are told of three places 
which he visited every year in his capacity as judge. These 
places — Bethel, Gilgal, and Mizpeh —were none of them 
very far from his dwelling-place at Ramah; and though he 
is said in general terms to have judged ‘‘ Israel,” we may be 
sure that a comparatively small area was the principal scene 
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of his activity. When Samuel was still at Shiloh, all Israel, 
from Dan to Beersheba, knew that Yahweh had chosen him as 
his messenger,! but the difficulties of travelling were such that 
but few would come to Ramah from the outlying districts of 
the country to seek advice from Samuel; nor would he, on 
his part, be aware of what took place at a distance from Ben- 
jamin’s territory. But though his influence was most power- 
fully felt in his own city and its neighborhood, it doubtless 
spread from this centre over the whole country, especially as 
the Israelites were more closely united to each other in his 
days than they had ever been before. 

We have no direct information as to Samuel’s principles of 
government or the objects he strove to realize as a ruler; but 
indirectly we learn several important facts, and from these 
again we may fairly draw yet further conclusions. We know 
that in the early part of his reign king Saul ruled in the spirit 
of Samuel, and we can therefore argue from the actions of the 
monarch to the principles of the judge. Now, we find it re- 
corded of Saul? that he banished the soothsayers and necro- 
mancers out of Israel, and forbade the practice of their arts 
upon pain of death. In the same spirit one of the most 
ancient Israelite codes of law ® ordains with abrupt simplicity : 
‘¢ Thon shalt not suffer a witch to live.” We are safe in as- 
suming, therefore, that Samucl persecuted all those who were 
reputed to be inspired by a soothsaying spirit or to have the 
power of calling up the dead from the land of shadows. It 
is not easy to tell exactly what difference there was supposed 
to be between these soothsayers and a man like Samuel him- 
self, who was known as a ‘‘seer.” For he too was believed 
to have the power of gaining information inaccessible by any 
natural means, and even of revealing the future. Bunt the 
distinction, whatever it may have been, was still preserved iu 
the later legislation.* It certainly was not supposed that while 
the seer or prophet of Yahweh did really understand the 
future, the soothsayer or necromancer was an impostor. The 
case is precisely similar to that of the magicians in Egypt, 
against whom Moses and Aaron contended. According to 
the old narrator these magicians were able to perform real 
miracles,° and in the same way the Israelites believed that the 
soothsayers foretold the future with perfect accuracy, and that 
the necromancers actually summoned the shades from the 
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world below.’ The differenee between these heathens and 
the pious worshippers of Yahweh depended entirely upon the 
source frum which they derived their respective powers. In 
the one case the power to foretell the future was derived froin 
Yahweh, in the other it was conferred by the soothsayiug 
spirits. The orthodox Israelites by no means denied the - 
existence of these spirits. On the contrary one of the law- 
givers defines a magician as ‘* one in whom there is a sootli- 
saying spirit.”? But a faithful worshipper of Yahweh must 
not listen to them, must not ‘‘lust after them,” as it was 
called.® 

We may treat these persecutions of the wizards and 
witches therefore as a proof of hostility to heathenism and a 
desire to maintain the true Israelitish cliaracteristics of the 
people. In this ease they form part of the same poliey 
which dietated the oppression of the Canaanites that is also 
ascribed to Saul. ‘* In his zeal for the sons of Israel,” we 
are told,‘ he endeavored to root out the Gibeonites. These 
Gibeonites were a remnant of the old population; but they 
do not appear in the character of slaves of the temple, as 
the writer of the book of Joshua makes them,® but as inde- 
pendent freemen. Sanl would certainly have hesitated 1o 
rob an Israelitish sanetuary of its servants. The Gibeon- 
iles evidently formed a little Canaanite kingdom which the 
Israelites were bound, by an ancient and solemn treaty, 
not to molest. But their territory lay in the midst of the 
tribe of Benjamin, which was the centre of the revival of the 
religious life of Israel, and it was therefore a greater source 
of irritation to the Israelites than any similar kingdom which 
had survived from the olden time. In neglecting the an- 
cient treaties with the Canaanites, whom he oppressed and 
in many eases actually put to death, Saul was donbtless act- 
ing in the spirit of Samuel. Simeon and Levi, as ‘sketched 
in the legend, avenging their sister’s shame with the edge 
of the sword, careless of the hatred they roused in thie 
hearts of the still powerful Canaanites, and the danger to 
which they exposed the lives of their relatives,° — these 
were the men after Samuel’s heart. ‘‘ Let everything go 
to ruin sooner than that Israel should intermarry with the 
stranger,” was his ery. We can imagine how, when he held 
judgment, or had any other opportunity of influencing his 
countrymen, he fostered the Israelite’s feeling of his national 
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dignity, stimulated his hatred of the Canaanites, prevented 
or dissolved mixed marriages, urged his hearers to deeds of 
violence against the Canaanites, destroyed their temples, and 
made the worshippers feel the weight of his wrath in word 
and deed. 

We have assnmed that Samuel vindicated the slighted 
honor of Israel’s god, so closely connected with that of the 
people, by deeds of violence and even of bloodshed; and we 
are justified in so doing, for antiquity knew no weapon but 
the sword for securing the triumph of truth; and Yahweh 
was a terrible fire-god, who would not suffer himself to be 
insulted unavenged, and who delighted in offerings of blood. 
Moreover we shall see that on the few occasions when Samuel 
was in a position to act with severity, he was invariably the 
advoeate of sanguinary measures. It was he who com- 
manded Saul to lay a whole people under the ban, and who 
‘*hewed” a captive prince ‘‘ in pieces before Yahweh ” * with 
his own hand. All his relations to Saul mark him as stern 
and inexorable. The ordinances of Yahweh which he en- 
forced were doubtless the severe and sanguinary customs 
which were already beginning here and there to give place 
to gentler practices. If Samnel could prevent it no blood- 
redeemer shonld snffer himself to be appeased by money, and 
nod vow should be broken by the redemption of the conse- 
crated object. Whoever committed an act of gross unchas- 
tity, or laid his hand on that which was holy, was stoned to 
death, together with all his family, that his name might be 
rooted out from among the holy people of Yabweh. 

Such was the spirit in which Samuel pronounced judgment 
and ruled in Israel. 


‘* What is now called a prophet used formerly (in Samnel’s 
time) to be known as a seer.” ‘This noteworthy assertiou 
is made by a writer who lived in the golden age of proph- 
ecy ;* and it is confirmed by several other passages, which 
show that the name of ‘‘ seer” was still in use even after 
Samuel’s time.” There is no diffieulty in understanding 
what was meant by the word. It meant a soothsayer; one 
whom his god favored from time to time with glimpses of 
the future, by dreams or otherwise. We saw just now that 
if the Israelite rejected soothsaying, he did so only in as far 
as it was connected with heathenism, and that the functions 
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of a seer of Yahweh were essentially the same as those 
of a heathen wizard. The statement that a prophet was 
formerly called a seer seems to show that at that time the 
distinguishing mark of a prophet was his power of read- 
ing the future. Unqnestionably the prophets themselves 
laid claim to this power, and the Israelites of every age 
beheved that the difference between a true and a false pro- 
phet was simply this: that the true prophet drew his in- 
spivation from Yahweh, and the false prophet derived it 
from some other source. And yet we should be doing the 
Israelite prophets great injustice if we looked upon their 
calling as no better than the practice of magic. It is true 
that the prophets usally appeared in the character of sooth- 
sayers, and that many of them were really nothing better. 
But it is something far nobler which gives them their irre- 
sistible claim to our attention. It is the religions enthusiasm 
which in its several degrees was common to them all. 

The word prophet is from the Greek, and means ‘ one 
who foretells;” but the Hebrew word nabi, which we trans- 
late prophet, has a different meaning. The exact interpro- 
tation of the word is uncertain, but it is uscd of one in a 
state of ecstasy or transport. ‘The verb derived from is, 
which we translate ‘‘ to prophesy,” was sometimes even used 
in a bad sense of being raving mad.* The prophet, then, 
was known by the ecstatic utterances of an enthusiasm and 
excitement attributed to the inspiration of some deity. He 
was not always under this influence, but only by fits and 
starts, when the spirit of God came upon him, or rested on 
him as it was called. When these seasons or moments of 
spiritual excitement were over the prophet was once more 
an ordinary man; perhaps quite as calm as his neighbors.? 
Sometimes, therefore, when he wished to be inspired, but 
‘¢ the hand of his god was not upon him,” he would try to 
bring himself into the desired frame of mind by means of 
stimulating music.’ 

Such phenomena were by no means rare in the religious life 
of the ancients. We find them, for instance, amongst the 
Canaanites,* and they still reappear from time to time when 
men of low intellectual development are seized by some 
religious idea and give the rein to their emotion till it passes 
into a frenzy. These ‘‘ revivals” are generally of a decidedly 
morbid character, and bear little or no good fruit. Nay, 
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under the guidance of ignorant enthnsiasts, they have often 
become the means of trampling down the trath. In itself, 
therefore, the appearance of these ‘‘ inspired” Israelites 
proves nothing to the nation’s credit. Baal, too, had his 
prophets. Everything depends upon the religions trath which 
the prophet had grasped, and the exaltation of the ideas for 
which his enthusiasm glowed. We shall often observe in 
the sequel of the history that the moral tone of many of the 
Israelite prophets left much to be desired. They spoke in 
Yahweh’s name, indeed, but their conception of Yahweh and 
his will was extremely narrow. Others, however, must take 
rank amongst the greatest and noblest of mankind, and it 
was they who preserved Israel from destruction. Now this 
Israelitish prophucy, like every other special manifestation 
of the religious life, has had its history, its rise, its glory, its 
decay, its fall; and at present we have to consider its rise. 

Moses is called a prophet more than once ;* Deborah also 
bears this name,? and on several occasions the historians 
bring a prophet upon the scene even before Samuel’s time.® 
But this does not prove that prophecy had really taken root 
amongst the Israelites as early as the exodns from Egypt; 
it simply shows that the prophets recognized spirits kindred 
to their own in Moses and in some of the judges ; — while the 
prophet who warns Israel‘ and the man of God who comes 
to Eli® are historical fictions to be classed with the angel of 
Yahweh who is said in another passage to have exhorted the 
people at Bochim.® As for Moses, we are expressly told that 
his power was not derived from the fitfal inspiration which 
specially characterized the prophets.’ But still we may take 
it for granted that religious phenomena similar to those of 
prophecy did now and then appear even before Samuel. In 
speaking, then, of the rise of prophecy in connection with 
his work, we do not mean that it suddenly sprang into 
existence just at this time, still less that Samnel called it 
into existence ; but in the first place that it was in his time 
and partly throagh his influence that it became a power in 
Israel, and in the second place that he endeavored to direct 
the spiritual life that was being awakened all aronnd him, 
and to make it subservient to the welfare of the people. 

In the times of spiritual and political tension daring 
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which the sons of Israel looked up to Samuel as the seer of 
Yahweh, it sometimes happened that certain zealots of Yah- 
weh were seized by a religious enthusiasm for which the 
raptures of the prophets of Baal and other Canaanite gods 
and goddesses served to some extent as a model; for en- 
thusiasm is infectious. When several of these zealots met 
together, they were particularly liable to fall into such 
ecstasies. Bands of fanatics wonld sometimes storm throngh 
the country with wild music and half-frenzied songs. Woe 
to the Canaanite who met them on their way! Whatever 
had been consecrated to the religion of the former masters 
of the land was destroyed as soon as the eyes of the ‘‘in- 
spired”’ band fell upon it; and it went hard with the Is- 
raelite whose indifference in his people’s cause had roused 
their indiguation. After a time, regular companies of these 
yonng: zealots came to be formed here and there. Thus they 
quickened one another’s enthusiasm, until their meetings 
gradually became the centres of the political and religions 
life of the people. These communities are usually called the 
‘¢ schools of the prophets.” There is no particular objection 
to this name as long as we do not allow it to suggest an 
institution in which young men were taught the art of proph- 
esying ; for this art could not be tanght. The young proph- 
ets all lived together,- and the name of ‘‘ cloister” would, 
therefore, be better than ‘‘ school,” were it not that the word 
makes us think involuntarily of a place in which the inmates 
are compelled to remain. ‘This was not the case with the 
prophets, for they were entirely free, and some of them werc 
married. ‘The Hebrew name for the ‘‘ school” or ‘‘ cloister ” 
(naioth) we are not able to interpret; and our authorized 
version has simply left it yntranslated in the only passage in 
which it occurs.?, The cloister there alluded to is that in 
Ramah, Samuel’s dwelling-place. Samnel himself stood at 
the head of this institution, or at least prophesied amongst its 
members. Snch a leader was called the ‘‘ father,” while the 
disciples were known as ‘“‘sons of the prophets.” Such at 
least was the custom two centuries later. 


The Nazarite vow is very properly classed with the rise 
of prophecy® as an expression of the awakened life of the 
people. In other respects the two movements have little in 
common. <A Nazarite of Yahweh (the word either means one 
consecrated or an abstainer) was one who abstained from wine 
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and intoxicating drinks, and everything produced by the 
vine. As an outward sign he wore his hair uncut. We 
have already had instances of this vow in the stories of the 
birth of Samson and of Samuel. A law written after the 
captivity! contains certain regulations as to the temporary 
form of the Nazarite vow. In addition to abstaining from 
wine, and letting his hair grow, the Nazarite must be careful 
not to become unclean by contact with a dead body. If he 
has been so unfortunate as to break his vow accidentally, he 
is told how he must expiate his offence, and at the close of 
the period.of his abstinence he must perform certain cere- 
monies and sacrifices which are accurately defined. This 
temporary abstinence, however, is but a feeble echo of the 
original vow which was taken for life. 

We can easily understand what it was that gave rise to 
this movement. The most essential feature of the vow of 
the Nazarites is abstinence from wine.* They were not alone 
in this custom, but found allies in the Rechabites, a section 
of the Kenites.2 These Rechabites not only abstained from 
wine, but refused to live in settled homes. This they did in 
obedience to the,command of their forefather Jonadab,‘ a 
zealous worshipper of Yahweh, who lived in the time of king 
Jehu,® abont 880 s.c. His motive in giving this command 
was probably the same as that of the Nazarites in the time 
of the Judges. When the Israelites had thrown off the yoke 
of Egyptian slavery they grew accustomed to a rough and 
simple style of life in the wilderness; but when they settled 
in Canaan they came into contact with more highly culti- 
vated and luxurious manners, tasted their enjoyment, and 
perceived their danger. In their vow of abstinence the 
Nazarites declared war upon this luxury, and thus became 
the representatives not only of a moral principle, but of every- 
thing in which the genuine old-fashioned Israelite character 
was opposed to that of the Canaanites. 

We cannot say with certainty why the Nazarites let their 
hair grow long. Indeed it is only a conjecture that this 
order was instituted, as we have supposed, at the close of the 
period of the Judges. But since Samson and Samuel are the 
only Nazarites of whom we read, it is natural to suppose that 
the order flourished at the time in which their history places, 
us. Again, the prophet Amos seems to connect the rise of 
this order with the early period of prophecy, for he repre: 
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sents Yahweh as saying,! ‘‘ I have raised up prophets from 
your sons and Nazarites from your young men.” Moreover 
we should naturally expect that such an institution might 
arise during the period of religious ferment and exaltation 
which preceded the foundation of the monarchy in Israel. 


We have now collected all the available materials for 
forming an estimate of Samuel’s work amongst his people. 
We cannot tell how long his labors lasted; for though we 
are told that he began his active work twenty years after the 
ark had come to Kirjath-jearim, the statement does not help 
us much, since it belongs to the artificial system of chro- 
nology that makes the framework of the book of Judges, 
allowing exactly four hundred and eighty years to elapse 
between the exodus from Egypt and the building of Solo- 
mon’s temple.” Tradition represents Samuel as administering 
justice, year hy year, in different places in the neighborhood 
of Ramah, and as ruling Israel till he had reached extreme 
old age.2 We may suppose, therefore, that he labored for 
his people many years. 

The nature of his work may be shortly snmmed up thus: 
He gave a powerful stimulus to the religious life of the 
Israelites, and guided it with a firm hand. Since he was 
himself both a Nazarite and a prophet, he donbtless contrib- 
uted greatly to the institution of the prophetic schools, and 
urged others to take the vow of the Nazarites. We find him 
constantly engaged in offering sacrifices to Yahweh, and 
assembling at the sacrificial meal the elders of the places 
where the rites were performed.* On these occasions we can 
fancy how his inspiring exhortations wonld rouse his fellow 
believers to glorify Yahweh and be zealous for his people. 
Again, he took every opportunity of maintaining the prin- 
ciples of Yahweh-worship in the spirit of Moses, upholding 
all that was genninely Israelitish, and combating the Canaan- 
itish principles and customs. | 

By these means he doubtless hoped to rescue Israel and 
wake it independent. ‘‘O Israel! If you turn with all 
your heart to Yahweh, he will deliver you. from the hand of 
the Philistines!” Such are the words put into Samuel’s 
mouth by one of the historians,® and they doubtless express his 
opinions perfectly. Religious reformation, zeal in the worship 
of Yahweh, he thought, was the only way to prosperity. 

1 Amos ii. 11. 2 See p. 365. 8 1 Samuel viii. 1, xxviii. 14. 
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Was the desired end obtained in this way? History auswers 
in the negative. Unless the people — far less pious than Sam- 
uel, but far more sensible—had demanded a king, Israel 
would have been undone. This is quite obvious. Though 
sin is a stain upon the life of a people, and superstition 
coupled with immorality sooner or later brings a nation to 
destruction, yet something more than piety on the part of its 
inhabitants is needed to make a country rich and powerful. 
The deliberation of a wise statesmanship is indispensable, the 
exercise of arts and sciences most valuable, commerce and 
industry absolutely necessary; and the awakening of fresh 
religious life, so far from necessarily producing all these things, 
nay, under certain circumstances, be eminently hostile to them. 
For a people that follows one-sided principles, proclaimed in 
the name of God, will often endanger and even throw away its 
own prosperity. The history of Israel furnishes many striking 
examples of this very fact. 

Samuel was on the high-road towards compassing his peo- 
ple’s ruin. ‘* There was peace in his days between Israel and 
the Amorites,” says our narrator.!. The statement is as far 
from the truth as the same anthor’s account of the humiliation 
of the Philistines by his hero. Samuel was not the man to 
be at peace with the Amorites or any other Canaanites. He 
strove tooth and nail to root out everything Canaanitish, cost 
what it might. It was just because the inhabitants of Ca- 
naan were thus at daggers drawn with each other, that they 
were so powerless against the Philistines and Amorites. 

If the people had allowed Samnel to pursue his course, he 
would have brought Israel to destruction. But it would have 
fallen gloriously, for it would have sacrificed itself to its higher 
interests — to its religion. Samnel may have becn a bad states- 
man, but he was a noble champion of religion. He was one 
of those immovahle men of principle who would involve the 
world in ruin, if they reigned supreme, because the rules of 
their religious and moral systems are incapable, at present, 
of being pnt into practice. But yet these men are the salt of 
the earth. For surely the world would grow corrupt and 
degenerate, and its statecratt would sink into a slough of 
commonplace, selfish meanness did not such men urge it 
forward towards their ideals, and constantly remind it of the 
motives by which it ought to be actuated. 
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ig Bs institution of the monarchy in Israel was a step of 

the utmost importance to the people; nor was it finally 
accomplished without violent opposition. The verdict of 
posterity, too, was far from unanimous on it; and since the 
Israelite historians were in the habit of clothing their opin.ons 
in the form of historical narratives, we cannot be surprised to 
find different accounts of the manner in which Saul became 
king. These accounts contradict each other throughout, and 
in many respects the one breathes quite a different spirit from 
the other; but yet they are placed side by side in the section of 
the first book of Samuel referred to at the head of the chapter. 
We will consult the oldest tradition first. _Itruns as follows : 

In the days of Samuel there lived a certain valiant Benja- 
mite whose name was Kish. His son Saul was a goodly man. 
In statnre he was a head taller than ordinary men, and in all 
other respects he was without a peer in Israel. Now it hap- 
pened one day that his father sent him with one of the slaves 
to look for some she-asses that had strayed. So Saul and his 
servant searehed the whole country round, but all in vain, for 
they could not find the asses. When they came ncar Ramah 
Sanl began to think they had better go home again, for he 
was afraid his father might be growing uneasy at his long 
absence. But the servant had another plan. They were now 
close to Ramah, where there dwelt a man of God —a seer 
whose fame had spread far and wide, for all his predietions 
turned out true. Why should they not apply to him? Per- 
haps he would be able to tell them where the lost asses were. 
Saul would have been ready enough to consult the seer if he 
had had anything to offer him as a present; but they could 
not approach the soothsayer with empty hands : their provisions 
were exhausted, and Saul had nothing else about him that 
would answer his purpose. Fortunately, however, the servant 
happened to have a quarter of a shekel of silver (about ezght- 
pence of our money) with him. They had no doubt that the 
seer wiuld consult his god for this fee ; so they went together to 
Ramal . 

1 1 Samuel ix. 1-x. 16. 
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At the foot of the hill on which the city stood (‘‘ Ramah ” 
means A:/l) they found some girls drawing water, and asked 
them where they could find the seer. They were told that he 
was at home just then, but that they had better make haste, 
for he would soon be on his way to the bamah, the sacred height 
near the city. A great sacrificial feast was to be held there, 
and the gnests would not begin the meal until the seer had 
pronounced his blessing over it. On hearing this, they made 
the best of their way up the hill into Ramah. They were 
almost too late as it was, for in the middle of the city they 
met Samuel, who had just set off for the bamah. 

Little did Saul suspect what was going on in the heart of 
the seer, whom neither he nor his companion knew by sight. 
The day before, Yahweh had told Samuel that he had heard 
the lamentations of his people, and that on the following day 
he should send a Benjamite to him whom he must anoint as 
prince, and who should rescue Israel] out of the power of the 
Philistines. Now as soon as Samuel’s eye had fallen on Saul, 
Yahweh said to him, ‘‘ This is the man of whom I spoke to 
you. He shall rule over Israel.” No wonder, then, that when 
Saul addressed him, and inquired for the seer’s house, Samuel 
was too full of what Yahweh had revealed to him to be content 
with giving a simple answer to the question. ‘‘I am the 
seer,” he cried; ‘‘ come with me to the altar on the hill, and 
share the sacrificial meal. ‘To-morrow morning I will let you 
go, and will answer all that is in your heart to ask me; but as 
for the she-asses that were lost, for which you have been 
searching hard upon three days, they are found already. And 
why should you trouble yourself about them? Shall not 
all the treasures of Israel be yours and your family’s?” ? 
‘‘Mine!” cried Saul, in amazement. ‘‘ Why, I belong to 
the little tribe of Benjamin, and to one of the smallest clans 
of the tribe!” 

But no further explanation of these extraordinary words 
appeared to be forthcoming. Samuel led the way in silence, 
and Saul and his servant followed him to the place of sacri- 
fice. About thirty persons were assembled in the hall where 
the feast was to be held, and places of honor were assigned to 
both the strangers. The seer had evidently expected them, 
for he beckoned to the cook and said, ‘‘ Bring the piece of 
meat that I told you to set aside!” Upon this the cook 
brought him a whole ox-thigh, well fleshed and fat—a royal 
dish! Samuel had it set before Saul, and said, ‘‘ Take this, 
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for it was set aside for none but you, as a sign to the people ! 
that the royal share is yours.” 

When they had finished their meal, they returned from the 
bamuh to Samuel’s house, where a bed was prepared for Saul 
upon the roof.’ Early the next morning Samuel roused him, 
aud offered to accompauy him on his way home. As soon as 
they were outside the city, Samuel requested Saul to send his 
servant on in front, and to stay behind himself to hear the 
word of God. 

Then the man of God took a horn full of oil, poured the con- 
tents over the head of Saul, and then, as he kissed his cheek 
in homage, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Yahweh anoints you prince of bis 
heritage. You shall rescue it out of the hand of the Philis- 
tines. And these three sigus shall prove the truth of what I 
say: When you go hence you will meet two men by Ractel’s 
grave, and they will tell you that the she-asses have come 
home, and that your father is now only anxious about you 
yourself. After that you will meet three men at Deboral’s 
oak,” on their way to the sanctuary at Bethel, the first carry- 
ing three kids, the second three loaves of bread, the third 
a bottle of wine. They will salute you and offer you two 
loaves of bread, which you must accept. Then, when you 
eome to Gibeah (that is the hill) of God, where the trophy ® of 
the Philistines stands, a band of prophets will meet you at the 
entrance of the eity. They will come down from the bamah, 
with drums and tambourines, flutes and harps, playing before 
them, while they themselves are prophesying. ‘Then the spirit 
of Yahweh will come upon you too; you will break into a holy 
eestasy and become another man. When these signs have 
made you confident that Yahweh has indeed ealled you, then 
you yourself will know what next to do, for your god will help 
you. But when you come to Gilgal wait there seven days, for: 
I shall come there too to offer sacrifices. Then I will tell you 
what to do.” 

Hardly had Saul bid adieu to Samuel and turned to pursue 
his journey when he felt a change come over his whole nature. 
One after another the signs came true. At last, as they drew 
near to Gibeah, the band of prophets, in their wild ecstasy, 
confronted them; and lo! the spirit of Yahweh came upon 
Saul, and he too prophesied. His friends looked on in amaze- 
ment, and said, ‘‘ What has come over the son of Kish? Is 
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Saul among the prophets?” ‘‘ How comes he to be amongst 
them,” cried another? ‘‘ Who is his father? Is it not Kish?” ? 
This event gave rise to the proverbial expression, ‘‘ Saul 
among the prophets.” Unconscions of the surprise of his ac- 
quaintances, Saul went on prophesying till he came to Gibeah.? 
He had an uncle living at Gibeah, and, when questioned by 
him, he told him all that Samuel had said about the asses. 
But he did not say a single word about his having been 
anoinied. 


This narrative was evidently composed Icng after Saul’s 
appearance as a public man. For it attempts to explain the 
proverbial expression, ‘‘Sanl among the prophets!” —an 
exclamation of surprise used when a man was found in com- 
pany where no one would have thought of looking for him. 
Elsewhere we have another and far more probable interpreta- 
tion of the expression,” and, at any rate, the one we are now 
considering cannot be the trne one; for Saul must have been 
very generally known before his joining with the prophets 
could give rise to’ a popular proverb expressive of surprise. 
Indeed the proverb seems to imply that when it came into use 
Saul had already manifested a hostile disposition towards the 
prophets ; and this, as we shall see, carries us down to a later 
period of his reign. j 

But in other respeets this narrative reflects the real position 
of things in Israel very faithfully. It assumes that the Israel- 
ites were oppressed by the Philistines, and that. the chief 
task of the new ruler would be to deliver them from this foe. 
Again, Samuel is truly represented as exercising far less power 
than is assigned to him in a preceding® and also in a subse- 
quent story. Here he is simply a seer, who has indeed a great 
reputation, but of whose existence Saul has to be reminded by 
his servant. He by no means appears as the acknowledged 
ruler of the land. It also deserves notice that in this story 
Saul is never called ‘‘ king,” but alwa~s ‘‘ prince.” All this 
shows that the writer could readily adopt, or perhaps naturally 
shared in, the style of thought and language usual in the times 
of which he wrote; and this gives his narrative a certain air 
of historical fidelity. 

And yet we cannot accept it as history, and we soon per- 
ceive that its purpose is to glorify Samuel, the seer. Te re- 
ceives revelations from his god even about trifling details, such 
as the safe return of the asses that Kish had lost, and the pro- 
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visions carried by certain pilgrims who met Saul. If we ask 
how Saul became king, the only answer given us is that Sam- 
uel, by command of his god, anointed him, and that Yahweh 
confirmed the act by a number of signs, and by sending his 
spirit upon Saul to make him prophesy. But we cannot rest 
satisfied for 1 moment with such an answer. In itself it is in- 
credible, and the sequel of the history makes it repugnant to 
our inoral sense. For hardly had Saul, by dint of all this mirac- 
ulous guidance and divine revelation, ascended the throne, 
when he was rejected by this same Samuel as not being a 
king after Yahweb’s heart. What a host of miracles all for 
nothing ! 

This narrative, then, does uot help us much in our attempt 
to answer the questions: How was the monarchy established 
in Israel? and, Why was Saul chosen king? Let us see whether 
a second account throws any more light on the subject. 


This second story runs as follows !: — 

When Samuel had grown too old to perform in person all 
his duties as judge, he appointed his sons Joel and Abiab to 
be his assistants. But these unworthy sons of a noble father 
accepted bribes and pronounced unjust sentences. In grief 
and anger the elders of the Israelites came to Samuel at Ra- 
mah and begged him to appoint a king, in accordance with the 
custom of all the surrounding nations, since he himself was 
now so old and his sons behaved so wickedly. 

Samuel took the request very ill. What! Was this the 
reward of all his faithful services to his people? He prayed, 
in his deep depression, to Yahweh, and his god acknowledged 
the justice of His complaint, but reminded him that the Israel- 
ites did but treat him with the same ingratitude they man- 
ifested towards their god. Ever since they had come out of 
Egypt they had shown their rebellious spirit by neglecting the 
worship of Yahweh, and serving other gods; and even now it 
was not Samuel so much as Yahweh, their lawful king, whom 
they rejected. Samuel was to yield to their request, however, 
out not until he had warned them what treatment they had 
to expect from a king, that they might know what they were 
doing. 

Snel brought Yahweh’s answer to the representatives of 
his people, and told them distinctly what a heavy yoke they 
were laying on their necks in asking fora king. The monarch 
would take their sons to form a mounted bodyguard and to 
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man his war-chariots. He would press into his service all 
that were capable of bearing arms, would choose his officers 
of all ranks from amongst them, and would set others to 
plough his lands, to reap his harvests, and to manufacture 
implements and chariots of war. Even their danghters would 
be required for his court, to serve as ointment makers, con- 
fectioners, and bakers. When they had a king, they would 
never know what to call their own; for when the fancy took 
him he would seize their choicest fields, vine-hills, or olive 
gardens, and give them to his favorites. He would demand 
tithes of all the produce of their lands and trees to pay his 
chamberlains and other servants. He would seize his people’s 
slaves, cattle and asses, and make them work for him, and 
would exact tithes of their sheep and goats. In a word, they 
would be the monarch’s slaves. ‘* And when,” said Samuel 
in conclusion, ‘‘ you are oppressed by the king you have 
chosen for yourselves, you will cry to Yahweh for help; 
but be will not give ear to your cry.” 

Thus did Samuel attempt to dissuade the people ; but they 
had set their hearts upon having a king, and answered, ‘‘ Come 
what may, we will not be left behind by the other nations! 
They are all governed by kings, and we will have one too. 
He shall judge us, and go out before us to war.” Disap- 
pointed to find that his countrymen could not be shaken in 
their determination, Samuel laid their auswer before Yah- 
weh, and was ordered by him to fulfil their wish. Upon 
this he dismissed the elders with a promise to make the 
needful preparations. , 

Samuel soon redeemed his promise, and summoned a popu- 
lar assembly at the sanctuary of Yahweh, at Mizpeh. Here 
he distinctly warned the people again that their desire to be 
ruled by a king was a violation of their duty towards Yah- 
weh, who had always delivered them in times of necd. After 
this he went on to choose a king by lot. The lot first pointed 
to the tribe of Benjamin, and then to the family of Matri; till 
finally it appeared that Saul, the son of Kish, was the mau 
chosen by Yahweh. He was quite unknown to those present, 
and they were obliged to apply to a priest or seer to learn of 
Yahweh himself whether Saul would appear in the assem- 
bly. ‘‘ He will,” was the divine response. ‘‘ He is even now 
amongst the baggage.” Search was made immediately, and 
there, sure enough, Saul was found. He was led into the 
midst of the people, and behold he was a head taller than 
any one of them. Truly Yahweh, who sees in secret, had 
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found a goodly man! ‘‘ This,” cried Samuel, ‘‘ is the chosen 
of Yahweh! There is none like him among all the people; ” 
and a great cry rose, ‘‘ Long live the king!” 

Then Samuel told the people what the rights of the crown 
were to be. He wrote them all down himself, and placed the 
document in the sanctuary; after which he dismissed the 
assembly. 

Upon this every one returned to his house, and Saul to his 
abode in Gibeah. The king did not return alone, however, 
for he was accompanied by certain righteous men whose hearts 
God had touched, so that they joined themselves to him at. 
once. But it was not every one that was so well disposed. 
There were certain good-for-nothing fellows, sons of Belial, 
who asked contemptnonsly, ‘‘ What! Is this to be our de- 
liverer? ” and refused to offer him any presents. 

Now about a month afterwards,' Nahash, king of the Am- 
monites, came and laid siege to Jabesh, in Gilead. The 
inhabitants of the city, feeling that they were no match for 
him, were compelled to enter into negotiations, and promised 
to submit to him. Nahash was willing to spare their lives, 
hut only on condition that he might put ont their right eyes as 
an insnlt to all Israel. The elders of Israel begged for seven 
days’ respite, and at once sent messengers to every quarter of 
the land of Israel to pray for help. The sad news of the men 
of Jabesh spread horror and amazement everywhere ; weep- 
ing and lamentations answered them on every side, bnt no 
help seemed to be forthcoming. At last the Gileadites came 
to Gibeah, where Saul was dwelling. Here, as elsewhere, 
they delivered their dread message, and appealed to their 
brothers for help. It was not in vain this time ; for while all 
who had heard the news were filling the air with their lamen- 
tations, a certain man approached, driving his oxen home 
from the plough. It was Saul. He perceived the signs of 
general distress, asked the canse, and soon learned the news 
which the Gileadites had brought. The moment he heard it 
he was seized by the spirit of God. Burning with indigna- 
tion, he hewed his two oxen into pieces on the spot, and sent 
messengers to bear the reeking fragments thronghout the land. 
The threat resonnded on every side: ‘‘ Thus shall it be done 
to the oxen of every man who comes not out to follow Saul 
and Samnel.” ‘Then the fear of Yahweh fell upon the people, 
and they gathered like one man around their bold leader, who 
soon found himself at the head of three hundred thousand 
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men of Israel and thirty thousand men of Jndah, assembled 
at Bezek. He could confidently promise the messengers from 
Jabesh that he wonld come the next day and relieve the city. 
We can imagine with what joy the news was received at Jabesh. 
To ensure the suecess of the expedition the inhabitants threw 
Nahash off his guard by promising to surrender the city on 
the following day ; but that very night Saul divided his troops 
into three companies, broke into the middle of the Ammonite 
eamp towards morning, put to flight the enemy, and scattered 
and pursued them till no two of them were left together. 

Then the sons of Belial, who had refused to acknowledge 
Sunl, were ready enough to withdraw their opposition ; for 
the people declared themselves unanimously in his favor, and 
even desired to pnt all those to death who had at first opposed 
him. But Sanl himself defended them, and declared, ‘* Not 
a creature shall be put to death this day, for Yahweh has de- 
livered Israel.” 

The time had now arrived for doing solunn homage to the 
chosen prince. So Samuel called the people together at Gilgal, 
and there, amidst saerifices and shouts of trinmph, Saul was 
proclaimed king before the face of Yahweh. Then Samuel 
addressed the people: ‘‘ Behold,” he said, ‘‘ I have done as 
you desired in everything, and have given yon a king. There 
he stands before you! J am old and gray-headed, and I have 
spent all my life amongst you; and now IJ call upon you all, in 
Yahweh’s presence, to bear witness against me. Say, have 
I-taken any man’s ox or ass? Have I oppressed or wronged 
any one of you? Have I ever been bribed by any man? If 
so, then I will return what I have gained unjustly.” Voices 
rose on every side to acquit him of any such charges, and 
to sound his praise in all things. ‘Then he began again: 
‘* Yahweh and his anointed king are witnesses that you have 
fonnd no kind of fanlt in me.” ‘+ So be it!” answered they. 
‘* Then,” continued he, ‘*‘ let me pronounee your sentence in 
the presence of Yahweh. He has done great things for you. 
He has helped yon from the time when Jacob went down to 
Egypt; he sent you Moses and Aaron; he Jed your fathers 
out of Egypt, and cansed them to settle here. But when 
they forgot Yahweh, he sold them to Sisera, and afterwards 
to the Philistines and the Moabites. Then, when they called 
upon him again, confessed their sin, returned to him, and 
promised that they would serve him if he would but rescue 
them, he sent them delivercrs one after another — Jerubbaal, 
Abdon, Jephthah, or Sanson. Thus was peace testored. But 
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when you saw that Nahash, king of the Ammonites, was 
coming up against you, in spite of all these proofs of the 
faithfulness and power of your god, you were afraid and 
desired a king, though your true king was Yahweh. And 
there stands the man whom you have chosen! Yahweh has 
given you a king. If you obey your god henceforth, you 
shall live, and he will bless yon; but if not, Yahweh’s hand 
shall lie heavily upon you and upon your ruler. But that 
you may all know full well that you have committed a great 
sin in asking for a king, Yahweh will send rain and thunder 
this day, although it is the time of wheat harvest.” Having 
spoken thus, Samuel raised his hands to heaven, and at once 
the thunder rolled and the rain came down in torrents. Then 
great fear of Yahweh and of Samuel fell upon the Israelites, 
and they humbly implored the man of God to pray for them, 
and preserve them from destruction, confessing, at the same 
time, that they had sinned in asking for a king. Samuel 
put their fears to rest, and again exhorted them never to neg- 
lect the service of Yahweh, or to worship the impotent idols 
who could not deliver them. At the same time, he assured 
them that since Yahweh had, once for all, chosen Israel as 
his heritage, he would never reject his people, lest his glory 
should be tarnished. Then he gave them the comforting 
assurance, ‘‘Be it far from me to sin against Yahweh by 
ceasing to pray for you! No, I will still serve Yahweh, and 
will still show yon the right and true way ;” after which he 
concluded by repeating yet again the exhortation: ‘‘ Only 
fear Yahweh, and serve him in integrity with all your heart. 
For you see what a marvellous sign he has wrought this day. 
If you do evil, both you and your king shall perish.” 


This story is wonderfully self-contradictory. In one place 
fear of Nahash is mentioned’ as the cause of the people’s 
desire for a king. But how does this accord with the subse- 
quent events? The people, terrified by the approach of Na- 
hash, demand a king. Samuel calls a general assembly in 
which Saul is proclaimed king. But yet he goes home quite 
quietly and does nothing for a whole month. ‘Then we dis- 
cover again that Nahash is coming to besiege Jabesh. The 
inhabitants of the city are not at all aware that there is a 
king in Israel, for they send messengers throughout all the 
land. Saul casually hears of the affair, and at once Goil’s 
spirit comes over him. We are left in complete ignorance as 
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to what, had become of the men who were moved by God to 
accompany him. And yet the story of Saul’s victory over 
the Ammonites, and that of his election by lot, form parts of 
a single whole. The connection between them, in the mind 
of the writer, appears to have been something as follows: 
When Saul had been chosen by lot, he had still to show by his 
deeds that he really was the man to deliver Israel. It was 
not till after his victory that the voice of opposition died 
away and he eould receive public homage. ‘Such was the 
writer’s own idea. But a careful examination of his story 
convinces us that he found the account of Saul’s triumph over , 
Nahash already in existence, and merely worked it into his 
own narrative. This account, indeed, rests upon a tradition, 
the main features of which are thoroughly historical. We 
shall return to this old tradition presently, but must first 
dwell on the other portions of the narrative, which are pure 
inventions. 

A little careful consideration reveals their unhistorical nature. 

We have already observed, in the last chapter, that it is a 
mistake to represent Samuel as a warrior, who humbled the 
Philistines; on the contrary, he attempted to improve the 
miserable condition to which the country had been reduced, 
bysueh moral means as raising the religious life of his people, 
and quickening their zeal for Yahweh and his people; and it 
was the utter failure of these efforts that induced the people 
to adopt the monarchical form of government. But in this, 
as in several other stories, the true position of affairs is com- 
pletely ignored. The deimand of the Israelites for a king is not 
made to rest upon any reasonable grounds. The condition of 
the country appears to be all that could be desired. ‘The fear 
of Nahash, the prince of the Ammonites, is indeed just men- 
tioned, but is not considered even a reasonable excuse, still 
less a sufficient reason for the desire for a change. ‘The mis- 
government of Samuel’s sons might of course be the occasion, 
but it could not be the cause of the people’s wish for a king. 
For these unjust judges might have been deposed, and how 
could any one tell that a king would be any more impartial 
than a judge? The only other reason given for the wish is 
the fact that other nations had kings. But surely this is not 
enough. Is it possible that the whole people — for they seem 
to have been unanimous in the matter — should have desired, 
for such frivolous reasons, a change which would affect their 
lives so profoundly, and would even reduce them to slavery ? 
They aeeepted undoubtingly the appalling picture drawn hy 
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Samuel of what they would suffer at the hands of a king, 
and yet persisted in their wish to have one. The writer’s 
idea seems to be that the Israelites asked for a king under 
the influence of some perverse and sinful whim, or at most 
of a sudden dread of Nahash. But such a supposition is 
absurd. 

And then how extraordinarily submissive to Samuel the 
Israelites are! They come to him and ask him for a king, 
and then take no further action whatever. Samuel manages 
everything himself, and gives his people a ruler. Where 
can a second example of such submission to a prophet be 
fuund? Surely Samnel had no reason to complain that the 
people had rejected him. ‘The attitude of the people towards 
Samuel is quite incredible; and so is their method of choosing 
a king, by casting lots. The result is the selection of a man 
who is entirely unknown, and who had not the least idea 
himself of the possibility of his being appointed; for we are 
not to suppose that his being absent amongst the baggage 
was the result of modesty. It was purely accidental. Imagine 
a nation choosing a*king by lot! What reason could there 
be for such an extravagant proceeding? They can hardly 
have thought that one man was as fit to be king as another. 
At any rate, they would not have liked to have one of Samnel’s 
sons, for instance, as their prince. Did they act from a re- 
ligious feeling, then, thinking that Yahweh would thus point 
out the most suitable man? This is certainly the meaning 
of the narrative. The unknown Saul, we are to believe, 
with his bold demeanor and imposing stature, was definitely 
selected by Yahweh, who cansed the lot to fall to him, and 
then indicated where he was to be found. All this was far 
from incredible to an Israelite who believed that ‘‘the lot 
is cast into the bosom, but the result is ruled by Yahweh.” ? 
Indeed it was quite in the spirit of antiquity and of people who 
believed in presages, soothsaying, and supernatural revela- 
tions of the deity, to leave the decision of important questions 
to the lot, or some other chance indication.” Thus the legend 
tells us that Darins Hystaspes was chosen king of Persia be- 
canse, when the pretenders to the throne met by agreement, 
his horse was the first to neigh. But however religious 
these actions may have appeared in ancient times, I very 
much doubt whether any sensible man ever adopted such a 
method of deciding an important question, unless he had 
first exhausted all other means of coming to a decision. It 
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is only fanatics who do such things. If the Israelites in 
Samuel’s time allowed the man of God to choose them a king 
by lot, then surely Yahweh had as little cause as Samuel to 
compliin of the people’s apostasy and disobedience. 

And then what a gloomy commencement for the monarchy 
in Israel! Samuel, while solemnly conferring authority upon 
Saul, makes a speech in which he reproaches the people with 
their sins, and which a miraculous thnnder-storm renders 
doubly impressive. On this the people confess their guilt. 
They have sinned in asking for a king. But, if they really 
mean it, what is to prevent them from retracing their evil 
steps? The way is still open for a return. The confession 
of a sin conpled with its continuance is little better than 
hypocrisy. And yet not only Samnel, but Yahweh himself 
who commands the thunder-storm, accepts the confession as a 
sufficient sign of repentance. The whole story is obviously 
legendary. 

But in one respect this fiction represents the fact; for it 
is trne that the monarchical form of government was not 
introduced into Israel withont opposition. In our story 
Samuel stands alone in his opposition; Jut in reality many 
Israelites had the strongest objection to the monarchy. This 
aversion is clearly reflected in the so-called fable of Jotham. 
It appears in the book of Judges ont of its proper eonnec- 
tion,’ thongh in all probability it does really date from the 
period of the judges or possibly from that of Saul. At any 
rate it admirably describes the feelings of the party that op- 
posed the monarchy in the interests of freedom. It runs as 
follows ? : — 

Once on a time, the trees came out to anoint a king. 
First they went to the olive, and cried to him: ‘+ Come, and 
be our king!” But the olive auswered: ‘+ Shall I leave the 
oil for which gods and men honor me, and go to wave my 
branehes over the trees?” After this ignominious repulse, 
the trees went with the same request to the fig-tree. But 
he, too, preferred his sweet and precious frnit to the empty 
honors of royalty. Then they tried the vine. But he, too, 
refused to entertain their offer for a nioment, and answered: 
‘‘ Shall I leave the wine that makes gods and men rejoice to 
exercise lordship over the trees? NotI!” Quite at a loss 
what to do next, the trees at last, by common consent, 
turned to the bramble-hush, and offered him the crowh. He 
was greatly pleased by the honor, and said with an impor: 
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tant air: ‘If you really anoint me king in good faith, then 
you may come and rest under my shadow. But if not, then 
let fire come out of the bramble-bush and consume the very 
cedars of Lebanon themselves !” 

What contempt for the monarchy this fable breathes! A 
noble tree has no desire to be king, but thinks itself too 
good for such an office. It is only the bramble-bush, that 
has nothing to Inse and can do nothing bettcr, that consents 
to be crowned. 

We ean easily understand this opposition to the monarchy ; 
for the account of a royal court put into the mouth of Samuel 
was drawn from the life. Kings exacted constant service, 
heaped capricious favors on their courtiers, dealt with the 
property and the persons of their subjects just as they chose, 
kept luxurious courts and surrounded themselves with guards. 
In a word they were despots, and their people were slaves. 
Such was monarely in these ancient times. Our ‘ constitu- 
tions,” with their more or less elaborate regulation of the 
mutual rights and duties of prince and people, were as yet 
unknown. ‘The power of the king was unlimited.’ We do 
indeed read that Samuel publicly announced the rights of 
the monarchy and even reduced them to writing ;? hut all 
this was certainly nothing more than, at most, un exhorta- 
tion addressed to the king. He was bound by nothing but 
his own conscience and public opinion, fear of tumult or the 
desire to win the love of his people. A nation, therefore, 
that chose a king surrendered its own liberty, and it is not 
surprising that Israel long refused to throw itself upon the 
mercy of a single rnler. It was not till the weakness caused 
by division absolutely compelled them to find some centre 
of union that the Israelites chose a king. A nation without 
aking was but a certain number of disconnected families, 
elans or tribes; a nation under a king was a united and 
powerful whole. 

One of the writers of the book of Judges shows a warm 
appreciation of the regal form of government; for he tries to 
explain the confusion of the period before Saul, by saying,’ 
‘¢There was no king in Israel then;” and sometimes he 
adds,‘ ‘‘ Every one did what he pleased.” In Samuel's days 
there were many Israelites who noticed the comparative quiet 
that reigned in other lands under the government of a king, 
and contrasted it with the divisions and dissensions that were 
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always disturbing the peace of their own. They envied the 
decision and efficiency with which these other nations were 
able to take the field against their foes, and the unity and 
strength they enjoyed under their kings, and they too desired 
to enjoy the same privileges. 

But the Israelites were not united on this point. We 
may be sure that many a proud and independent spirit would 
hesitate to submit to the restrictions of a mouarchy, and 
would only yield to the force of public opinion. Samuel, too, 
and his friends the prophets were prohably opposed to the 
appointment of a king, for reasons which we can easily guess. 
We have seen? that the means by which the prophets them- 
selves sought to deliver Israel were very different from a 
change in the form of government, and consisted in various 
measures of what they regarded as moral reformation. When 
a man is engaged in such a work as this, he is, of course, never 
satisfied, for there is always room enough for improvement 
left. It is difficult therefore to convince him that success 
cannot be obtained by his methods, for he still hopes that if 
only every one would really be virtuous the day of deliverance 
would come. We see the same kind of thing still. When 
a great calamity, such as a cattle-plague, or an epidemic of 
small-pox or typhus, threatens or afflicts a nation, a certain 
set of people always cry out that the disaster may be turned 
aside by repentance and prayer. These men are seldom 
warm promoters of sanitary precautions, such as vaccination 
or cleansing dwelling-places, and so checking the spread of 
disease ; for they place all their reliance upon the miracu- 
lous and immediate help of God. In the same way Samuel 
and most of the prophets, doubtless, opposed the appoint- 
ment of a king of Israel, because they looked upon it as a 
sign of want of faith in the power of their god. Surely he 
could rescue his people, and was ready to do so if they would 
but serve him with a perfect heart. 


And now let us ask ourselves what was the real course 
of events. For a satisfactory answer we must turn to the 
account of Sat!’s triumph over the Ammonites. 

The details of this exploit are not all correctly recorded. 
It certainly is not true, for instance, that when Saul called 
upon the Israelites to gather round him, he associated 
Samuel’s name with his own. ‘This touch was added by the 
later writer, who inserts the old tradition into his narrative, 
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but makes Samuel prominent throughont. There are other 
things in the story which we cannot possibly accept as true. 
The good nature of the Ammonites in granting the besicged 
a respite of seven days for the express purpose of enabling 
them to send to their brethren for hetp is surely without a 
parallel. And what an incredible amount is accomplished 
within a single week! ‘The envoys cross the Jordan, traverse 
the country, and come to Gibeah. Saul sends messengers 
throughout the land to call all the men of military age to 
battle. An army of a hundred thousand strong is got into 
marching order, and seven days after the messengers left 
Jabesh the army of the Ammonites is defeated! Even in 
these days of telegraphs and railways no monarch could 
bring an army into the field and engage in battle at so short 
a notice. It is inconceivable that so numerous an army 
should have been able to cross the Jordan and reach Jabesh 
in a single day ; but it is still more impossible that it should 
have penetrated the enemy’s camp unobserved by night. It 
is as if the Ammonites had made all their arrangements 
with a special view to being routed. But though the truth 
bas been greatly embellished and distorted, no doubt the 
main facts of the story are historical, and they are confirmed 
by the gratitude shown to Saul, even after his death, by the 
Gileadites, and more especially by the men of Jabesh. We 
may take it as a fact, then, that Saul delivered Jabesh 
from the power of the Ammonites, and was made king in 
consequence. 

We may now sum up our conclusions in a few words. 

When the sons of Israel and their allies penetrated into 
Canaan they knew no form of government except the so- 
called patriarchal rule. That is to say, the head of the 
household ruled his children and his slaves. Since the sons 
of one household generally preferred to keep near each other 
even after they were mairied, and the members of the family 
had many interests in common, it generally happened that. 
each clan, almost without intending it, had a special leader. 
The eldest brother was the natural occupant of this position, 
but sometimes a younger member became the head of the 
family, in virtue of bis superior ability or for some other 
reason. Sometimes, when special circumstances demanded 
it, larger sections —a whole tribe or even several tribes — 
gathered under the banner of a single man, but only to fall 
apart again as soon as the object of their temporary alliance 
was accomplished. These loose and undcfined relations to 
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each other did well enough for a number of wandering tribes, 
but were by no means sufficient for the different sections of 
a single nation that had acquired a settled territory. There 
were no judges, there was no one to see to the public safety. 
Every one had to look after himself. No one nadertook what 
the general interest demanded. Feuds between private in- 
dividuals, villages, or elans dragged on and on because there 
was no recognized authority to decide the quarrels and com- 
pel the disputants to make up their differenees and live at 
peace. This state of things could not go on for ever, aud 
attempts were naturally made to put an end to it, especially 
when foreign foes threatened the independence of the nation. 
Such was Israel’s condition during the period of the judges. 
Now and then we see some such power established as that 
of Jephthah in Gilead, or of Abimeleeh in Shechem and the 
neighborhood, but never with any permanent result. The 
tribes were still too fond of freedom, and the danger was not 
yet pressing enough. But gradually it became clear that 
the tribes would be swallowed up unless they joined hands 
and eleeted a single chief to be their supreme judge in times 
of peace and their commander in times of war. 

In Samuel’s time the danger was most threatening. The 
Philstines were masters of the greater part of the land. 
The Ammonites were developing a formidable power to the 
vast. The religions revival that had expressed itself in 
the rise of the prophets and the Nazarites, no doubt directed 
the thoughts of the Israelites to the delivering might of 
Yahweh, and so diverted their attention in many cases from 
all earthly means of salvation; but at the same time it 
strengthened the separate tribes in the feeling that they were 
all members of one and the same nation, and in this way it 
indirectly prepared them for united action. Israel was 
therefore ripe for union under the banner of a single rer. 
A great victory over the Ammonites brought Saul into prom- 
inence. A leader was wanted to take the field against the 
Philistines, and asthe victorious troops returned from Jabesh, 
they raised Saul upon a shield, and shouted ‘‘ Long live the 
king!” ‘The prophets, earried away by the gencral exthu- 
siasm, anointed the suecessful warrior, and proclaimed him 
the chosen of Yahweh, or at any rate kept silence, despairing 
of their power to resist the mighty stream, and hoping the 
best of the powerful ruler who now held sway over Yahweh’s 
heritage. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
SAUL DELIVERS ISRAEL. 
1 Samver XIII. ann XIV. 


WE do not know how old Saul was when he gained his 

victory over the Ammonites, and was proclaimed king 
by the people. The narrative we are to examine next begins 
with the words: ‘‘ Saul was . . . years! old when he became 
king, and he reigned two years over Israel.” The number 
before ‘: years” is wanting. One of the stories, as we have 
seen, represents Saul as a mere lad, sent out by his father to 
look for some stray asses, and causing him great anxiety by 
his protracted absence; but in reality he was a man of at 
least middle age, for at the very beginning of his reign his 
son Jonathan was a full-grown mau — one of the most valiant 
of the Israelite heroes, and entrusted by his father with an 
important command. 

Now that he was anointed king, Saul availed himself of 
his authority at once. Instead of disbanding all the troops 
with which he had relieved Jabesh, he kept three thousand of 
them under arms about him. For Nahash was not the only 
foe that the Israelites had to fear, nor indeed the principal 
one. The Philistines were their great oppressors. The 
whole of Canaan this side the Jordan was in their power. 
Some parts of the Israelite territory were treated so com- 
pletely as Philistine provinces that many of the inhabitants 
were forced to serve in the Philistine armies. Indeed, the 
Israelites were brought so low that all tle smiths (who were 
probably not very numerous) were catried away out of the 
land, at any rate if they attempted to settle anywhere near 
the Philistine cities. The object of this measure was to pre- 
vent the Israelites obtaining swords or steel spears. Even. 
when their ploughs, spades, bill-hooks, or scythes required 
sharpening, they had to take them to be done by the Philis- 
tines, who made them pay a good round price — three shekels 
for each implement.’ It need hardly be said that Saul’s 
thoughts turned at once to these Philistines, and that he 
watched for an opportunity of attacking them. For the pres- 
ent, therefore, he kept two thousand warriors about himself, 
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encamped in two divisions at Michmash and Bethel, while he 
gave Jonathan command of a thousand more whose quarters 
were at Gibeah. 

There, at Giheah, the Philistines bad set up a trophy of 
war,! that vexed the soul of every good Israelite who saw it. 
But woe to the man who should dare to throw it down! It 
would be regarded as a declaration «.f war. Not long after 
the defeat of Nahash, the report spread like fire through the 
land of Israel that Saul had thrown down this triumphal 
monument of the Philistines, and so given the sign for in- 
surection. The report was true. Jonathan, at his father’s 
command, had overthrown the trophy; and now heralds, 
despatched by Saul, traversed the land in every direction, 
trumpet in hand. Inevery city or village through which they 
passed they blew the horn and cried, ‘‘ Let the Hebrews rise 
and fight!” ? proclaiming to all who heard them that Saul had 
summoned every man who could hear arms to battle. 

Meanwhile, of course, the Philistines were not idle. They 
had hardly heard that the Hebrews had laid presumptuous 
hands upon their triumphal column before they seized their 
arms to punish such audacity and quell the insurrection. At 
Michmash, south-east of Beth-horon,’ a prodigious army soon 
assembled. There were a thousand! chariots, six thousand 
horsemen, and a countless host of foot soldiers. Then terror 
fell upon the hearts of the Israelites. Many of them fled 
back from the camp ;’ some concealed themselves among the 
thickets of densely-wooded districts, others hid their wives 
and children in caves, and some even fled witb their families 
across the Jordan to the land of the Gadites and Gileadites. 
Thus the district which was first exposed to the vengeance of 
the Philistines was almost depopulated. Saul’s army melted 
away till there were but six hundred warriors left, and even 
they were so badly armed that not one of them, except Saul 
and Jonathan, possessed a sword or a lance. The others were 
at best armed only with clubs, stones, bill-hooks, slings, bows 
and arrows without metal heads. What could Saul do with 
such troops against all the well-armed warriors of the Philis- 
tines? And yet it was no fool-hardiness that kept him so 
near the enemy, for between Michmash and Gibeab there was 
a mountain pass, the sides of which were so abrupt that even 
a small band could hold the position against a vastly superior 
power. The Philistines, however, availed themselves of their 
numbers to devastate the country. Their picked battalion, 
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known as ‘‘ the destroyer,” was separated into three divisions, 
each of which took a different road, and destroyed everything 
it could lay hold of. The Philistines hoped by this means to 
draw the Israelites from their impregnable position. Mean- 
while the main army remained at Michmash, with its outposts 
stationed at the mountain pass. 

Saul’s headquarters were at some little distance from the 
pass, in the direction of Gibeah, at the pomegranate tree. 
Tradition long pointed out the very spot. Here he was sur- 
rounded by his six hundred men, and Ahiah, the son of Ahitub, 
the brother of Eli’s grandson Ichabod,’ ‘‘ bore the ephod:” 
that is to say, consulted Yahweh for him. One day Jonathan 
had wandered away from the headquarters without his father’s 
knowledge, and accompanied by no one but his armor-bearer. 
Presently he came to a roek called Bozez, from whieh he could 
see certain Philistine warriors standing on a higher rock right 
opposite, called Seneh. The sight was more than he could 
bear. His blood boiled. ‘‘ Shall we fall upon these nncir- 
cumeised?” he cried indignantly, as he turned to his com- 
panion. ‘‘It is as easy for Yahweh to give the victory to 
few as to many!” His armor-bearer declared that he was 
perfectly ready to follow him. But would Yahweh help them ? 
Was it his will that they should undertake this desperate ad- 
venture? This was the only question they need ask, and 
Jonathan knew how to find the answer. ‘‘ Let us stand 
where those fellows ean see us,” he said to his attendant, 
‘‘and if they say ‘ Wait till we come to you!’ then we will 
stay here; but if they say ‘Come up here if you dare! we'll 
teaeh you who you are!’ then we will take them at their word, 
for it will be a sign that Yahweh has given them into our 
hands.” Upon this they came out into the sight of the Phil- 
istines, who greeted them with a shout of contemptuons 
laughter the moment they saw them. ‘‘ Only look,” they 
cried, ‘‘ here are the Hebrews creeping out of their holes! 
Come up here, and we'll teach you who you are!” ‘ Fol- 
low me!” cried Jonathan to his companion, ‘‘ for Yahweh 
has given the Philistines into the hand of Israel!” And to 
the amazement of the Philistines, the bold warrior, followed 
by his armor-bearer, began scrambling up the slope on his 
hands and knees. Terror seized the Philistines. They 
gazed in breathless amazement at their desperate assailants, 
and were too completely stupefied to strike them down as 
they crept towards them. Before they had recovered their 
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senses the two were upon them. Jonathan had already 
struck down several of their number, while his armor-bearer 
followed him and made sure his work. Thus, twenty of 
them fell under the hero’s arrows and stones.’ The panic 
spread. It seized the whole army, not only the ill-armed 
and ill-organized mass that generally constituted the bulk of 
an ancient army, but the chosen troops themselves. The 
earth trembled. It was a ‘‘ panic of God.” The flight was 
universal. 

Saul’s watehmen observed the commotion, and reported it 
to their prince. He was not a little surprised, and gave 
orders at once that search should be made to see whether any 
of his warriors were absent. The truth was soon discovered. 
Jonathan and his armor-bearer were nowhere to be found. 
Ahiah was sent for without loss of time, and he soon stood 
with his ephod} before Saul ready to consult Yahweh. Saul 
asked him whether he should attack the Philistines or remain 
in his own camp. Meanwhile the army of the Philistines 
broke into general and open flight. ‘‘ Hold,” cried Sanl to 
the priest, ‘‘no need to consult Yahweh now!” ‘+To arms!” 
they shout on every side, as they rush upon the foe. ‘The 
Philistines are beside themselves with terror. Believing them- 
selves to be betrayed they turn their weapons npon each other, 
unable in their panic fear to distinguish friend from foe, and 
all is utter confusion ! 

The fate of the Philistine army was soon decided. The 
slaves! who had been compelled to serve in it now took the 
side of Saul and Jonathan. ‘The Israelites who had hidden 
in Mount Ephraim, in the rear of the hostile army, came out 
at the news of the defeat and fell upon the foe from every side. 
Saul’s band of six hundred soon swelled to ten thousand, and 
the flying enemy was followed with unwearying persistence 
into every corner of Mount Ephraim. 

But now Saul made a great mistake.! He feared that his 
people, many of whom no doubt had tasted but little food 
during the last few days, might lag behind in the pursuit, and 
stay to eat the provisions that fell into their hands, so he cried 
aloud, ‘‘ A curse upon the man who tastes food before the 
evening, or who eats anything till the measure of my ven- 
geance on my foes is full!” So every one fasted, and even 
when the warriors came to a thicket where honey was dropping 
on every side they dare not so much as taste it, for fear of the 
curse. 


1 After an amended version. 
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But Jonathan had not heard his father’s oath, and as he was 
faint with hunger, he plunged his stick into the honey as he 
hastened past and tasted it. He was told at once by one of 
the soldiers what his father had said; but he did not at all 
approve of it.. He was naturally vexed to see that the fruits 
of his heroism would not be so rich as he had hoped, and as 
they might have heen. ‘‘ My father,” he said, ‘‘ is spoiling 
everything! Look how my eyes have been cleared by just 
tasting this honey! What a glorious day this would be if 
every one might eat freely what he could find, for they are all 
weak and exhausted for want of food. We shall have ‘but a 
paltry victory after all.” 

At last the evening came. The Israelites had pursued 
the Philistines to Ajalon, and now they could go no further. 
Their hands were full of booty, including a number of oxen, 
sheep, and calves. Nothing could have been more welcome 
under the special circumstances. The sharp tooth of hunger 
drove them to a course from which they would otherwise have 
shrunk. To slaughter the cattle in the nsual manner would 
have taken too long, especially ss they had no metal weapons, 
so they dashed the animals upon the ground, tore off pieces 
of the flesh and devoured it, blood and all.1. This was a sin 
against Yahweh, and as such it roused the indignation of Saul 
to the utmost. As soon as he heard what was going on he 
did all that could be done to put an end to it. He ordered 
his immediate followers to bring him a huge stone, and then 
go round amongst the scattered groups of the people and tell 
them to bring their eattle there to be slaughtered. The people 
obeyed. Every one brought his prize to the spot. Saul de- 
voted himself to slaughtering the animals for his people upon 
the stone he had set up for the purpose, taking care that in 
every case the blood shonld flow off properly. He afterwards 
dedicated the stone, all deluged with blood, as an altar to 
Yahweh. This was the first altar he raised. 

When the hungry soldiers were satisfied, and were therefore 
in a condition to pursue the enemy still further, as the smoke 
of the sacrifice rose into the air from the newly-erected altar, 
Saul’s warlike zeal broke forth again with new strength. 
‘¢Come,” he eried to his warriors, ‘‘let us spend the whole 
night in pursuing the Philistines! Let us plunder them tili 
morning breaks ; not one of them must be left alive!” Many 
of his wearied followers must have longed for a good night’s 
rest, after such a trying day and such a hurried meal; but be 
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this as it may, they all declared themselves ready for the pur- 
suit. The priest, however, who had offered the sacrifice now 
interposed, and recommended Saul to consult the deity before 
undertaking a further pursuit. The prinee, full of reverence 
for Yahweh, at once assented; and when the priest had put 
on his ephod, Saul asked, ‘‘ Am I to pursue the Philistines?” 

Our knowledge of the way in which an Israelite priest of 
those days consulted his god is far from complete. The 
apparatus he used was probably concealed in the ephod, and 
was called either Urim alone, or more fully Urim and Thum- 
mim ; that is, Aight and truth. It eonsisted, at any rate in 
part, of some kind of apparatus for casting lots. We shall 
presently give an aecount of its employment, which is not to 
be found in our authorized version, however, since the text 
from which it is taken is restored from the Greek and Latin 
translations. We shall see from this account that if the 
question put to the deity admitted of but two answers, the 
person consulting the oracle might say, Give Urim in the one 
case and Thummim in the other. We know that the divining 
apparatus of a certain Arab tribe consists of two arrows, upon 
one of which is written ‘‘ Yes,” and upon the other ‘* No.” 
But the Urim and Thummim cannot have been anything ex- 
actly like this, for in that case a definite answer of some sort 
must always have been obtained. But this was not so with 
the Israelites. Sometimes Yahweh gave no answer at all by 
the Urim. How this appeared we cannot tell. 

On the occasion of which we are speaking this very thing 
happened. When Saul asked whether he was to continue the 
pursuit, Yahweh kept silence and refused to give an answer. 
This was certainly a sign of anger. Saul was munch disturbed, 
and immediately summoned all the troops. ‘‘ A sin has been 
committed,” he cried, ‘‘and therefore Yahweh will not answer 
me. The guilty man must be discovered; and though it be 
my son Jonathan himself, yet as sure as Yahweh lives he shall 
be put to death!” A shudder ran throngh every frame to 
think that the dreaded Yahweh was wroth, and that no man 
knew the cause! The bravest heart beat fast. What sacri- 
fiee would the stern god demand? Who was not conscious 
of some sin? Just now, for instance, they had eaten blood. 
Could that be the cause of Yahweh’s wrath? And then the 
fearful oath of Saul, the zealot, the devoted worshipper of 
Yahweh! He was not the man to break his vow. A still- 
ness as of death followed the monarch’s words. 

To show that he was thoronghly in earnest, Saul took his 
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stand with Jonathan, over against the people and said, ‘* We 
will ask Yahweh whether the guilty man is one of us two or 
one of you!” The people tremhlingly assented, and Saul 
went on. ‘*OQ Yahweh, God of Israel! Why hast thou not 
answered thy servant? If I or my son Jonathan have 
sinned, then give Urim; and if the guilty one is among the 
people, then give Thummim!”? Then the lots were cast, 
aud Yahweh acquitted the people, and declared that the guilt 
lay with Saul or with his son. ‘Then the king said, ‘* We two 
will cast lots, and he upon whom the lot falls shall die.” 
‘¢ Never! never!” cried the people in horror; but Saul per- 
sisted. The lots were cast between himself and his son, and 
the lot fell upon Jonathan. The guilty man was now dis- 
covered, and Saul turned to him and exclaimed, ‘‘ My son, 
confess your guilt. Whatis it you have done?” Then Jona- 
than remembered waat had taken place a few hours before, 
and felt convinced that it was he who had caused the wrath 
of Yahweh. ‘‘As we were pursuing the enemy,” he said, 
‘*T put a little honey to my mouth with the end of my stick. 
Thus did I break your oath; and now I am ready to die for 
it.” It was all clear now. Sanl had discovered the cause 
of Yahweh’s wrath, and however deeply moved at the thought 
of losing his son, he was ready to sacrifice his feelings as a 
father to the demands of his faith. ‘*‘ May God requite me,” 
he cried, ‘‘ if you do not. die this very day!”? But here the 
people interposed. ‘*‘ What! Jonathan to be put to death! 
The hero to whom we owe this mighty victory!” ‘‘ Never! 
never! As sure as Yahweh lives, not a hair of his head 
shall be touched!” they cried on every side. Saul’s chief 
men threw themselves between the fanatical monarch and his 
son. Half convinced, half overpowered, at last he relin- 
quished his design, and a ransom was paid for Jonathan. 
We are not told what this ransom was. It may have been a 
certain number of prisoners of war, or a great herd of cattle 
and sheep. But the sacrifice offered in the place of the 
offender must certainly have been a costly one, or it could 
not in any degree have satisfied the conscience of Saul. 
Thus Jonathan’s life was spared. 

Meanwhile the idea of pursuing the Philistines that night 
had been given up, and they were allowed to escape to their 
own country. But this great victory had confirmed Saul on 
the throne of Israel. As king of Israel, Saul waged many 
wars to defend his people from the oppression of their neigh- 
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bors on every side; and in whatever direction he turned uis 
arms he was always victorious. The Edomites, the Moabites, 
the Ammonites, the kings of Zobah, in fact all the peoples upon 
Israel’s eastern border, were humbled by him. The Philis- 
tines eonld not stand before him. He even eollected a great 
army, with which he so erippled the Amalekites and other 
robber tribes of the south, that they were eompelled to desist 
from their constant ineursions into Canaan. 

As to his family affairs we are told that he had four sons 
— Jonathan, Abinadab, Melehishnah, and Ishbaal or Ishbos- 
heth?— and two daughters, Merab and Michal, by his wife 
Ahinoam. His eommander-in-chief was Abner, who was his 
cousin ; for Ner, Abner’s father, and Kish, the father of Sanl, 
were brothers, sons of Abiel.? 

This account, which appears to be very trustworthy, has 
been preserved by the same writer who told us how Samuel 
anointed Saul at Ramah.* He certainly derived it from some 
earlier anthority, but he did not hand it down unaltered. 
On the other hand he inserted a passage towards the beginning 
of the aceount which introduees such eonfusion into the narra- 
tive itself, and makes Saul’s character appear so extraordi- 
nary, that I have left it out. When telling ns how Saul was 
anointed king, this writer made Samuel say: ‘‘ You must wait 
for me seven days at Gilgal, till [ join you there and offer the 
sacrifices and tell you what to do.”‘ It is to this injunction 
that the writer now refers us back. He makes Saul summon 
the people to Gilgal,® and then goes on as follows *: — 

In obedience to the seer’s words Saul waited at Gilgal. 
How he longed to advance at onee against the Philistines! 
But he curbed his impetuons desire. At last the seventh 
day broke, but no Samuel appeared. The army was melting 
away hour by honr. Nothing but some bold and decisive 
step such as an order to march against the enemy conld 
prevent his being deserted by all his troops. But he eould 
not issue any such order before the solemn sacrifice had 
been offered, and who knew whether the Philistines might 
not attaek him at Gilgal before the ceremony was performed? 
The day drew to a elose, and Samuel was still absent. At 
last Saul conld bear it no longer. He had all the prepara- 
tions made, and then offered the burut sacrifice himself. 
Hardly had he done so when Samuel was seen approaching. 


1 See p. 392, 2 After an amended version, 
3 1 Samuel ix. 1-x. 16. 41 Samuel x. 8. 
5 1 Samuel xiii. 4. § Vv. 7b-Lia, 
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Saul advanced respectfully to greet the seer, but Samuel 
sternly required him to answer for what he had done. Saul 
told him how it had happened. ‘‘ The people were melting 
away,” he said, *‘ and you came not at the appointed time. 
The Philistines are encamped at Michmash, and I was afraid 
that they might attack me and compel me to join battle with 
them before I had called upon Yahweh. And so I took cour- 
age to offer the sacrifice myself.” But Samuel would accept 
no excuse. ‘* You have done ill,” he replied, ‘‘ for you have 
not oheved the commandment of Yahweh, your god. Had 
you obeyed, then Yahweh would have confirmed your rule over 
Israel] this day; but now your power shall not endure, and 
Yahweh will seek out a man after his own heart to take your 
place and to be the prince of his people.” With these words 
the seer left Gilgal and departed to Gibeah in Benjamin. 

It is well for the fair fame of Samuel that this story is 
obviously untrue. It is really difficult to see what Saul’s 
offence was snpposed to be. At any rate we try in vain to 
discover anything that he had done to deserve so heavy a 
punishment. We must remember that the writer does not 
blame Saul] for exercising the functions of a priest, and offer- 
ing a sacrifice, for this was not considered unlawful in his 
days, but merely for not waiting long enough for Samuel. 
He seems to intend us to understand that the seventh day 
was not quite gone when Saul’s patience was exhausted ; but 
he does not exactly say that it was so. In fact he says dis- 
tinctly, ‘‘ He waited seven days, until the time that Samuel 
had appointed.” He makes the difficulty in which Saul 
found himself appear so great that one would think it was 
his express purpose to throw blame upon Samuel’s conduct. 
But this cannot really' have heen his intention. He doubt- 
less wished to teach his readers that a prophet of Yahweh 
had a claim to absolute obedience, and that no excuses, how- 
ever good they might appear, were to be accepted for trans- 
gressing any command, however hard or extraordinary. But 
this cannot have been the real course of events. It is impos- 
sible to believe that such a man as Samuel would have 
wished to make Saul an absolute slave, or would have over- 
thrown the kingdom he had just helped to establish, for such 
a trivial cause as this. To do so would be to play fast and 
loose with Israel’s independence, in a manner utterly un- 
worthy of a patriot. But this is not the only reason for 
refusing to accept the narrative as true. Would Saul desert 
his strong position opposite the Philistines, and go and waste 
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his time at Gilgal, just at the very moment when he dreaded 
an attack? If so, the Israelites had good reason for distrust- 
ing such a clumsy and reckless leader. The Philistines, too, 
appear to have quietly waited until the Israelites returned 
and reoccupied the mountain pass they had deserted. Again, 
we arv left entirely without information as to the moment at 
which these seven days of Saul’s stay at Gilgal were supposed 
to begin. Lastly, Saul’s zeal and courage do not appear 
from the narrative to have heen damped in the least degree 
by Samuel’s announcement that Yahweh had rejected hin, 
and this is contrary to all that we know of his disposition. 
We shall therefore put this account of the meeting between 
Saul and Samuel entirely on one side for the present. 

When this addition is struck out, the narrative itself 
throws some light upon several subjects that we have dis- 
cussed already, and in its turn receives some light from them. 

In the first place, it illustrates the remark we have already 
made,! that in ancient times the Israclites considered that a 
man’s guilt was not in any way affected by the intention 
with which he had done anything. They simply asked 
whether the deed was in itself a trespass. If one man had 
killed another he mnst be put to death, whether he had 
done it by accident or on purpose; and in the same way 
Jonathan was condemned to death because he had tasted 
food after his fatler had pronounced a curse upon any one 
who should do so. It is true that the command was very ill- 
advised, as the writer himself does his best to show us; true 
that Jonathan merely transgressed the letter and not the 
spirit, for he only tasted the honey as he passed withoit 
pausing a moment in the pursuit; itis even true that he had 
not so much as heard of his father’s prohibition: but for all 
that he was guilty, and it was therefore he that bad drawn 
down Yahweh’s wrath npon the people. Such was Saul’: 
belief, the people did not dispute it for a moment, and the 
writer himself obviously holds the same view. The Israelites 
were better than their belief, but their belief was that it was 
Jonathan’s act that had made Yahweh wroth. It was for 
this reason that Jonathan had to he redeemed or bonght off, 
for the people could never have been satisfied until their angry 
god had been appeased. 

In the next place this narrative shows that we did not 
exaggerate the ferocity that was characteristic of Samuel’s 
activity as a jndge;? for this action of Saul is quite in the 

1 See pp. 81, 82. 2 See pp. 452, 453. 
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spirit of Samuel — the spirit of zeal for the service of Yahweh, 
in accordance with the character ascribed to that god in the 
eleventh century before Christ. In this scene Saul appears 
before us as the true type of the faithful and zealous wor- 
shipper of the fearful god. Yahweh’s demands are terrible, 
but for his true servant nothing is too hard. Saul casts lots 
between himself and Jonathan. He is willing to lay down 
his own life, should it appear by the answer of the god that 
he has unwittingly sinned against him; and when Jonathan 
turns out to be the guilty man, Saul smothers even his affec- 
tion for his son, and is ready to offer him as a sacrifice. This 
is a sample of the kind of honor paid at this time to Yahweh, 
Israel’s god, by the most zealous of his worshippers. 

After studying this narrative we shall find nothing to 
surprise us in the later deeds of Saul, to which we have 
referred already in describing Samuel’s activity,’ — his perse- 
cution of the ventriloquists and the magicians, for instance, 
or his attempt to root out the Gibeonites. These were but 
fresh manifestations of the spirit he displayed in his treat- 
ment of his eldest son when he had transgressed. Saul was 
fanatical in his zeal for Yahweh. The struggle for Israel’s 
freedom and power, to which he summoned the tribes, was 
to him a religious war. It was faith in the mighty Yahweh’s 
help that enabled the Israelites under Saul’s guidance to 
perform such heroic deeds, and that finally delivered the peo- 
ple from their foes. As in the times of Deborah and Jeph- 
thah, so now too it was in Yahweh’s name that the enemy 
was routed. But in one important respect this period differed 
from those that had preceded it; for when Saul had gained 
his first victory he kept the reins of government in his hands, 
and, instead of disbanding his army, took up an offensive 
attitude towards his neighbors. He found pretexts for en- 
gaging in war first with one and then with another of the sur- 
rounding peoples, and under his rule therefore Israel was for 
the first time recognized as a united and formidable nation. 

Saul’s numerous victories, and the prosperity and glory 
which they brought to Israel, appear not only from the short 
account that closes the narrative we have just examined, but 
also from the dirge composed by David after the death of 
Saul and his sons. It is as follows: — 

! ies slain on thy hills! 
Cae eau teleat 


Tell it not in Gath, 
Publish it uot in the streets of Askelon; 
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Lest the Philistine girls rejoice, : 
And the daughters of the uncircumcised dance for joy. 
O mountains of Gilboa, let no dew or rain fall on you, 
Ye fields and liills of death !1 
For there was the hero’s shield cast away, _ iA toes 
The shield of Saul, bespattered, all unanointed with oil.1 
Without the blood of the slaughtered, without the fat of heroes 
The bow of Jonathan turued not back ; 
The sword of Saul returned not empty. 
Saul and Jonathan, the beloved and heanteons, 
Were never parted in life or death; 
They were swifter than eagles, 
They were stronger than lions. 
Ye daughters of Israel! weep for Saul, 
Who clothed yon in purple and splendor, 
And threw jewels of gold round your necks. 
How are the heroes fallen in battle, 
And Jonathan slain on the heights! 
I am grieved by thy loss, my hruther Jonathan! 
Thou wast very dear to me ; 
More precious to me was thy love than the love of women. 
Alas! the herves are fallen, 
And their weapons of war have perished ! 

That Saul was no ordinary man, and well knew how to 
pain the love of his subjects is also shown by the sequel of 
the history, for the greater part of the Israelite nation clung 
to his house with a deep affection which long survived the 
aceession of David to the throne. 

We have no means of knowing how long Saul’s reign 
lasted. At the beginning of this narrative, the period of his 
reign 1s given as two years. But this cannot be correct. 
Mueh more than this is reqitired to allow time for everything 
that happened in his reign. For instance, while he was 
king, David rose to faine, was persecuted and compelled to 
pass sixteen months among the Philistines. We have no 
trustworthy information as to the length of Saul’s reign 
elsewhere. We are told in the book of Acts ? that he reigned 
forty years, and Josephus assigns him either forty or twenty 
years, it is not quite clear which. But the statements of 
these writers are of no value, for they had no sources of 
information except the old Scriptures. It has been con- 
jectured that the two years of which the book of Samnel 
speaks cover the period of the king’s friendship with Samuel, 
and that he was then declared to be deposed, though as a 
matter of fact he reigned for five years more. We shall 
touch upon the arguments in favor of this supposition pres- 
ently ; but even a period of seven years is hardly long enough 
for all that took plaée in this reign. 


Saul had done great things for Israel. He had proved 
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decisively that the Israelites were capable of being formed 
into a single nation; and had richly earned the title of 
Israel’s deliverer. And yet his family fell with him. How 
it was that so brilliant a constellation set so soon we shall 
consider in the following chapter. 


CuapTer X XVI. 
SAUL REJECTED BY YAHWEH. 
1 Samuen XV. 


HE following story is intended to explain why Saul’s 
dynasty never took root in Israel : — 

One day Samuel said to Saul: ‘‘It was I whom Yahweh 
sent to anoint you king over his people Israel. Listen 
therefore to the commands which he sends you by my 
mouth. Thus speaks Yahweh of Armies: ‘I remember the 
evil that the Amalekites did to the Israelites as they came 
up out of Egypt; and now they must be chastised for it. 
Rise up, therefore, and lay the Amalekites under the ban. 
Spare them not; but put men and women, nay, the very chil- 
dren and the sucking babes to death; and slaughter the cat- 
tle and the sheep, the camels and the asses.’” In obedience 
to Yahweh’s command Saul summoned the men of military 
age to Gilgal,' and soon found himself in command of two 
hundred thousand Israelites, and ten thousand Judzeans. 

With this formidable army he advanced against the Amale- 
kites ; but first, he warned the Kenites not to make com- 
mon cause with them, for the Kenites had always been 
friendly to Israel, and Sati was anxious not to injure them. 
He now routed his enemies so utterly, that all their territory 
came into his power; and Agag himself, the king of the 
Amalekites, fell into his hands alive. Then Samuel’s in- 
junctions were carried into effect, Amalek was destroyed by 
fire and sword. Agag himself however was not slain, but 
was carried off as a prisoner, and Saul allowed some of the 
choicest cattle to be kept alive and driven off as booty. 

He had to pay dearly for this act of folly. Yahweh was 
not to be mocked. Saul returned in triumph; raising a 
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triumphal column at Carmel, in the desert of Judah. But 
as he was on his way to Gilgal, Yahweh revealed himself to 
Samuel. ‘‘I repent,” said he in wrath, ‘‘ that I ever made 
Saul king; for he is disobedient, and now he shall be re- 
jected!” Full of grief and terror, Samuel cried all night 
to his god, beseeching him to mitigate the sentence. But it 
was all in vain. He must himself bear Yahweh’s message 
to the king. 

Samuel went to meet Saul at Gilgal and found the victo- 
rious prince in the very act of offering a sacrifice to Yahweh 
from the first fruits of the booty. He advanced to meet the 
prophet, and joyfully exclaimed, ‘‘ May Yahweh bless thee! 
I have fulfilled his command!” But Samuel answered 
severely, ‘‘ Then what is this sound I hear? What means 
this lowing of eattle and bleating of sheep?” Saul answered 
in some confusion, but still quite unconscions of having com- 
mitted any serious fault, ‘‘ These are some of the best of the 
Amalekites’ cattle. The people spared them for a sacrifice 
to Yahweh, your god. But all the rest I have laid under the 
ban.” Supposing that he had now completely justified him- 
self, Saul tried to lead Samuel to the altar, but the prophet 
resisted his attempt and exclaimed, ‘‘ Stay! I must deliver 
the message which Yahweh uttered to me in the night.” 
‘‘Speak on!” said Sanl, auguring little good from Samuel’s 
voice and manner. Then the prophet strove to make him 
feel his shameful disobedience. ‘‘ Were you not little in 
your own sight when Yahweh anointed you king of Israel? 
How dared you then to rebel? And when he commanded 
you utterly to destroy the miserable Amalekites how dared 
you to neglect his word, to keep the spoil, and so to do evil 
in his sight?” Then Saul, perceiving that the prophet was 
in terrible earnest, endeavored to excuse himself: ‘‘I yielded 
to the people’s wish,” *he said. ‘* But I did obey the com- 
mundment of Yahweh, and though I have kept Agag alive 
yet I have rooted out the Amalekites. Only the people chose 
the best of the cattle and the other spoil to bring here to 
Gilgal, to sacrifice to Yahweh, your god.” As if the sparing 
of Agag were a mere trifle! Asif king Saul— taken in the 
very act of offering the sacrifice with his own hands — did 
not share in his people’s guilt! Samuel passed over these 
excuses, as though Saul himself must know them to be 
idle, and merely answered the single plea that the cattle 
had been kept for a sacrifice. ‘‘ Think yon,” he demanded 
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sternly, ‘‘ that Yahweh delights in any sacrifice as much as 
in the obedience of his worshippers? Of a truth, obedience 
is better than any sacrifice;* to give ear to his words is 
better than the fat of rams; for disobedience is as great a 
sin as witchcraft, and obstinacy is as bad as the worship of 
teraphim.’ Since you have despised the commands of Yahweh, 
he has deemed you unworthy to be king of Israel.” 

Humbled by these threatening words, Saul confessed his 
guilt in yielding to the wishes of his people, and implored 
forgiveness, at the same time begging Samuel to join with 
him in worshipping Yahweh. But Samuel had uttered no 
idle threat. Saul could not wash ont his guilt by confessing 
it. He was once for all rejected of Yahweh. It was not 
till Samuel answered, ‘‘ I will not go with you; for since you 
have transgressed Yahweh’s commandment, he has rejected 
you utterly!” that Saul understood the full extent of his 
punishment. Upon this Samuel turned away to go; but 
Saul strove to detain him, and, in his despair, seized him by 
his mantle so violently as to tear off the flap. But Samuel 
only took occasion to repeat in another form the sentence of 
his god: ‘*So Yahweh tears the kingdom of Israel] from 
your hand this day, and gives it to another who is hetter 
than you. He who gives Israel victory lies not and changes 
not his thoughts; for he never repents, like a man, of what 
he has determined to do.” Perceiving, at last, that the sen- 
tence was irrevocable, Saul exclaimed: ‘‘I have sinned. 
But yet support my authority before the nobles and all the 
people. Follow me and take part in the sacrifices and 
prayers in honor of Yahweh, your god.” ‘To this request 
Samuel assented. 

When Saul began the sacrifice, and the sacred trumpets 
sounded, and the air rang with shonts of victory in honor 
of Yahweh, Samuel cried, ‘‘ Bring forth Agag, king of the 
Amalekites!”” The captive knew what he had to expect. 
He drew near the place of slaughter trembling, and cricd 
aloud, *‘Oh! how bitter it is to die!”* But Samuel was 
not touched by his misery. His eye flashed with the fire of 
fanatical reverence for Yahweh and hatred of his people’s 
enemies. Turning to the captive, he exclaimed passionately, 
‘Ag your sword has made many women childless, so shall 
your mother be bereft of her son!” Upon this he swung 
the sacrificial axe on high and hewed Agag in pieces to the 
glory of Yahweh. 

1 After an amended version. 
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When the feast held in honor of the victory was over, Sam- 
uel went to his dwelling-place at Ramah, and Saul returned to 
Gibeah. From that day forward they never met again. 


This story reminds us at once of the account of Saul’s im- 
patience at Gilgal, and the sentence which it drew upon his 
head.1. The two stories have much in common. In both of 
them Saul’s offence is disobedience to Samuel’s command ; in 
both his punishment is the fali of his dynasty, and both imply 
that Yahweh had already chosen his successor. The two can- 
not be reconciled, for the first does not speak of a provisional 
sentence, the execution of which might be averted by strict 
obedience. It speaks just as clearly as the second of an 
irrevocable decree of Yahweh. And in the second there is not 
the smallest reference to any previous announcement of Yah- 
weh’s displeasure. 

The story we are now considering is no nearer the truth 
than the other. It was written centuries after the time of 
Saul, as we may see from the very fact of its putting into the 
mouth of Samuel such lofty thoughts as to the worship accept- 
able to Yahweh; for these ideas were first conceived and ex- 
pressed by the great prophets of the eighth century before 
Christ, by such men, for instanee, as Michah or Isaiah. The 
unhistorical character of the story is farther evident from the 
impossible pretext given for the declaration of war against 
Amalek, from the exaggeration of the number of the warriors 
Saul is said to have had under his banner, and from the state- 
ment that Amalek was utterly destroyed, whereas we know 
that so soon as in David’s time this people was again in 
a position to threaten Israel’s safety.2. But, apart from these 
details, the main idea of the story is untrue. For, like the 
other account, this also makes a single definite trespass — and 
a very trivial one — cause the ruin of Saul. It is impossible 
to believe that it was so really. Yo begin with, of course, we 
could not speak of Saul’s being rejected by God upon such 
grounds ; for Samuel’s order to lay alt Amalek under the ban 
is so repugnant to our feelings as Christians, that we should 
eertainly never dream of ascribing it to God. But even if we 
overlook the fact that the writer )elieves Saul to have been 
rejeeted by Yahweh, aud tuke the narrative simply to mean 
that he was rejected by Samuel, it is still incredible. Surely 
Samuel cannot have required such absolute submission on the 
part of the king that he declarcd himself against him, and took 
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steps to dethrone him on the strength of one trifling act of 
disobedience. At any rate, if it were so, it would be a speci- 
men of the most unscrupulous ambition and the most culpable 
levity in all that concerned the interests of the people. 

We cannot regard this story as anything but an attempt to 
answer a question that suggested itself to the thoughtful Israel- 
ites of a later age. It was this: ‘‘ How was it that Saul’s 
fainily did not remain upon the throne of Israel, but that 
David succeeded to it?” A faithful worshipper of Yahweh 
would never think of looking for natural causes, such as the 
recent establishment of the monarchy, the character of Saul, 
his Benjamite extraction, Samuel’s personal qualities, the de- 
feat and death of Saul, or the incapacity of his surviving son. 
All this was nothing. The only answer that could satisfy him 
was that Yahweh had rejected Saul, whence it followed that 
Saul had committed some sin. This idea was worked out by 
the writers of both the legends of the rejection of Saul. Their 
purpose probably was to exhort their contemporaries to stricter 
obedience. It would be good for them, they thought, to be 
told that Saul’s sin consisted in disobeying the commands of 
the prophets. 

But in all probability there lies a certain truth at the bottom 
of both these stories: the truth that Saul quarrelled with Sam- 
uel, and that the opposition of the prophets contributed in nu 
small degree to the fall of his honse. It is easy to see in what 
particulars Saul would find himself unable permanently to aet 
with Samuel, and in this respect our story has preserved a 
very correct impression of the real state of things. Let us try 
to recall the circumstances under which Saul became king, and 
the poliey he first adopted. 

The tribes of Israel were divided amongst themselves and 
were oppressed by hosts of enemies when a great religious 
revival, partly stimulated by Samuel, took place among the 
worshippers of Yahweh. The prophets formed societies; the 
Nazarites constantly increased in numbers, and many a heart 
was fired by the thought that the people of Yahweh must never 
mingle their blood with that of the Canaanites, and that the 
sons of Israel must regard everything heathenish as impure. 
But the ferment eaused by these zealots, with Samuel at their 
head, would have resulted in Israel’s downfall; for now that 
the injured Canaanites made common cause with the foreign 
foe, Israel would have been too weak to resist. It was, there- 
fore, a greit gain for the Israelites to find a man like Saul, 
who would watch over their general interests, lead them te 
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battle, retain a number of their fighting men under arms and 
enforce general obedience. Saul’s skill and courage saved 
Israel from destruction. 

But he too availed himself of the religious enthusiasm of the 
people, and, supported by the prophets, he summoned the 
tribes to battle in Yahweh’s name. It was but natural, then, 
that in all respects he should adopt the principles of the zeal- 
ots; for he was a thorough-going supporter of Samuel’s policy, 
which, of course, he now put into action. The first legend 
of his rejection by Samuel is quite wrong in making kim 
quarrel with the seer at the beginning of his reign; for he 
ruled entirely in his spirit for some time. He raised altars to 
Yahweh, and when he had made an oath to him he enforced 
it with such terrible severity as not to shrink from sacrificing 
his own life or that of his son to maintain its sanctity. He 
persecuted the ventriloquists and wizards to the very death. 
He would have no treaty of peace with the Canaanites ; and in 
Gibeon and the neighborhood, as well as elsewhere, numbers 
of them fell beneath his hand, in honor of Yahweh. 

But this could not last. In the first finsh of excitement 
caused by the election of a king, while the impression made by 
his successful campaigns was still fresh, such a policy might 
be carried out. But Saul soon perceived that the path he was 
treading must inevitably lead the people to destruction in the 
end. He could not go through with these measures. The 
Israelites were too weak and his own throne was too insecure 
for. this to be possible; and doubtless many of his subjects 
murmured against a policy which they had such good reason 
to regard as hazardous. 

When the first excitement was over and the most pressing 
dangers averted, Saul, no longer surrounded by the incessant 
whirl and din of battle, began to consider his line of action 
more calmly, and to act with greater moderation. We may 
suppose that his heart, too, protested against the wholesale 
_ bloodshed involved in the strict maintenance of Yabhweh’s 
command to root out all heathens and sinners with fire and 
sword. A hint to this effect is still preserved in the story of 
his war with Amalek and his neglecting fully to enforce all the 
horrors of the ban. 

But by this milder policy he came into collision with the 
zealots; for they knew no pity. They are fitly represented 
by the fierce, inexorable Samnel, who would not have the 
sucking child of an Amalekite spared, and hewed Agag into 
pieces with his own hand, at Yahweh’s altar. These zealots 
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began to oppose the king from the very moment that his 
policy became milder, for they thought that he was kindling 
the wrath of Yahweh by his weakness, aud so bringing ruin 
upon Israel. Away with him then! 

But the great mass of the people by no means shared the 
views of the zealots and remained faithful to Saul. Never- 
theless these circumstances were a source of strength to his 
enemies, and his own rashness gave them only too many op- 
portunities of turning their advantages to account. But we 
shall return to this subject presently. 


This story of Saul’s rejection by Yahweh, then, has little 
value as history ; at the most it does but indicate the line we 
must follow in order to gain a true idea of what occurred. 
But there are certain great religious truths expressed in it 
which make the whole scene rich and beautiful in many ways. 
It urges us to fulfil the commandments of God to the very ut- 
termost, making no reservations. It teaches us that nothing 
can make up for disobedience to the will of God. 

God does not command us to commit horrors in his name, 
to shed human biood, or to show our zeal for the truth by 
deeds of violence ; but he commands us to be loving, help- 
ful, strict in the performance of onr duties, just, diligent, and 
self-denying. Though it is often man that makes these 
duties clear to us, yet we know by the echo which they wake 
in our hearts that they are the commands of God, and that, 
as such, they demand our unconditional obedience. 

Alas! how often we find ourselves, like Saul, but half ful- 
filling the command, and then deceiving ourselves and others 
by saying, ‘‘I have done as the Lord commanded me!” 
Such words conld only be true on the lips of one who had 
fallen short in no respect of fulfilling God’s commands. Jesus 
gives striking ntterance to the same truth in his parable of the 
‘¢ unprofitable servant,” + in which he teaches us that the man 
who has done everything that he ought to do has after all 
only done just enough. Every instance of neglect of perfect 
obedience makes us guilty before God. 

And these deficiencies cannot be made good by burnt offer- 
ings or by any other means. In all ages men have imagined 
that they could, and have tried to make up for their neglected 
duties by presents to the deity, or some other outward sign 
of honor, such as prayers, fasts, alms, going to church, sound 
doctrine, correct forms of worship, or a will in which some 
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small part of their ill-earned wealth is bestowed upon chari- 
table objects. It is.all in vain. ‘‘ Obedience is better than 
any sacrifice.” This is the most precious truth preached to us 
by the mouth of Samuel. Let us strive never to forget it! 


CyarTer XXVIII. 
YAHWEH’S CHOSEN ONE AT THE COURT OF SAUL. 
1 Samort XVI., XVIII. 5-18. 


*¢ CS AMUEL never saw Saul again all his life ; but he grieved 
for him deeply. Whereas Yahweh repented that he 

had made Sanl king over Israel.” Such are the final words 
of the prophetic narrative we have last considered. ‘That 
which follows is closely connected with it, and breathes the 
same spirit. Some time after the events at Gilgal, Yahweh 
said to Samuel, ‘‘ How long will you go on mourning over 
Saul, whom I have deemed unworthy to rule over Israel? Fill 
your horn with oil, for I will send you to Jesse, the Bethlehem- 
ite, one of whose sons I have chosen to be king.” But the 
prophet hesitated to obey the command, and exclaimed, ‘‘ How 
can I go to Bethlehem for such a purpose? If Sanl shonld 
hear of it he would take my life.” But Yahweh answered; 
‘* Take a yonng ox with you, and tell them at Bethlehem that 
you have come to make a sacrifice to me. Ask Jesse to the 
feast, and 1 will tell you what next todo. You have only to 
anoint as king him whom I show to you.” ‘Thus Santuel’s ob- 
jection was overruled, and he declared himself ready to obey. 
When the news of his approach reached Bethlehem, con- 
sternation seized the inhabitants; for Samnel’s visits seldom 
boded good. He was the stern instrument of Yahweh’s 
judgments; and corpses hanging on the gibbet, or buried 
under great heaps of stones raised to perpetuate their 
shame, fields smitten by the ban and condemned to lie un- 
tilled, or dwellings cursed and levelled with the ground — 
such were, too often, the monuments that kept the memory 
of Samnel’s visits fresh. Had any one at Bethlehem been 
guilty of a crime or folly that called for fire and sword to 
expiate it? Who could tell? Samuel was so stern in judg- 
ment! The elders of the city went trembling to meet him, 
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but what a weight was lifted from their hearts when, in 
answer to the question, ‘‘O seer, comest thou in peace?” 
Samuel replied, ‘‘I come in peace; to offer a sacrifice to 
Yahweh. Consecrate yourselves, and celebrate with me a 
feast of joy.”? 

Samuel took up his abode with Jesse, whom he invited, 
together with all his sons, to the sacrifice, promising at the 
same time personally to superintend the consecrations and 
purifications that they must perform ere they could appear 
before Yahweh’s face. While still in the house, he requested 
Jesse to present all his sons to him, one by one, and when 
Ehab, the eldest, entered, he thought, ‘‘ Surely, this is the 
anointed one whom Yahweh has chosen!” But his god 
said to him, ** Think not so mnch of his appearance and 
the height of his stature, for I have rejected him. I judge 
not as a man judges; for man is astonished by the outward 
show, but Yahweh thinks only of the disposition of the 
heart.” Then Jesse let Abinadab follow; but neither did 
he appear to be the chosen one of Yahweh. The same lot 
fell to Shammah and all the seven sons of Jesse. Then 
Samuel asked, ‘‘ Have you no other sons?” ‘ Yes,” was 
the reply, ‘‘ there is one more, the youngest, whom you 
have not seen; bnt he is not here, for he is pasturing the 
flocks.” ‘* Send for him, then,” said the seer, ‘‘ for we will 
not march round the altar’ till he is here.”? Then Jesse sent 
for his youngest son, David, and when he entered, with his 
fair complexion, his beautiful eyes, and his noble presence, 
Yahweh said to Samuel, ‘‘ Stand up and anoint him, for this 
is he!” So the man of God took his oil-horn, and anointed 
David king in the midst of his brothers; and straightway the 
spirit of Yahweh came upon him, and remained with him 

_from that day forward. As soon as he had superintended the 
sacrificial feast, Samnel returned to Ramah. 

Saul had soon canse to know that he was rejected, and that 
Yahweh deemed another the true king of Israel; for the spirit 
of Yahweh, which had so often, hitherto, kindled a holy zeal 
within him and led him on to victory, now departed from him. 
But Yahweh sent instead an evil spirit, that made him fearful, 
despondent, and passionate. His attendants soon noticed his 
fits of partial maduess, and rightly guessed their cause. ‘‘ It 
is an evil spirit of God,” they said to their prince, ‘‘ that 
troubles you. Let us seek out a skilful player on the harp, 
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that his music may put the demon to flight, and that you may 
he at peace.” Saul accepted their advice, and before long 
one of his servants told him of. David, who united in himself 
all possible attractions. He played skilfully on the harp, was 
courageous in battle, a warrior from top to toe, eloquent in 
speech, beautiful in person, and evidently beloved of Yahweh. 
The king longed to see this wonderful young Bethlehemite at 
his court, and sent to ask Jesse to let his son come to him. 
The father could hardly refuse the request ; so he sent David 
to Sanl with a present of a kid, a skin of wine, and as much 
bread as could be made from a gomer (about five and a half 
bushels) of corn. Thus David came to Saul, who soon be- 
came much attached to him, made him his armor-bearer, and 
begged Jesse to allow him to stay with him for good. His 
skill in playing the harp was a great blessing to his master, 
for when the evil spirit came upon Saul, David would touch 
his harp, and at once the king would be relieved, and the 
demon would depart from him. But David distinguished 
himself in other ways, and it soon became evident that his 
courage and skill in handling his weapons had not been exag- 
gerated. In fact, whatever Saul gave him to do, he accom- 
plished with such brilliant success that he was soon set over 
the royal life-guards, and stood high in the favor both of the 
people and of Saul’s courtiers. But this very success was 
near costing him his life; for once, as he was returning in 
triumph, laden with booty, from a raid upon the Philistines, 
Saul joined him and accompanied him, at the head of the 
forces, to Gibeah, where a troop of girls and women from all 
the cities of Israel had assembled to grect the king with music 
and song. But no sooner had one chorus cried, ‘‘ Saul has 
struck his thousands down,” than the other responded in tri- 
umph, ‘‘and David his ten thousands!” If the people had 
done it on purpose, they could not have found a surer means 
of bringing their favorite to disgrace ; for these words roused 
the king’s jealousy against his too successful servant. ‘* They 
have given me thousands only,” he was heard to mutter, ‘‘ but 
they talk of David’s ten thousands! What does he lack ex- 
cept the crown?” From this moment Saul laid snares for 
David’s life. ‘The very next day his hatred broke out with the 
utmost violence. One of his fits had hurled him raving to the 
ground in his own house, and David attempted, as usual, to 
drive away the evil spirit by playing on the harp. But the 
inadman seized his lance, and cried, ‘‘ I will pin David to the 
wall.” Tis intended victim darted from his presence, but soon 
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returned once more to try the strength of his music against the 
demon that tormented his lord. No sooner had he returned 
than the spear quivered in the hand of Saul, and fire flashed 
from his eyes. David’s music had lost its power, for the prince 
had conceived a dread of an attendant so evidently protected 
by Yahweh, while he himself was deserted. Saul, therefore, 
removed David from the conrt, and gave him command of a 
troop stationed elsewhere. But, of course, this change did 
not prevent the people from keeping their eyes fixed upon 
David, and duly observing all his exploits. 


The account of Samuel’s anointing David king is obviously 
legendary. Such conversations between Yahweh and Samuel, 
as are here recorded, could not really take place. Is it pos- 
sible to believe that Samuel was informed by a direct commu- 
nication from Yabweh that David, a man utterly unknown 
to him, was to be Saul’s successor? It is in vain to answer, 
‘* Why! does not God foresee everything?” for, in the first 
place, God never unveils the details of the future in this way 
to any man; and, in the second place, what right have we to 
identify the Yahweh here spoken of with God whom we adore 
and love? Remember that this Yahweh instructs Samuel to 
invent a false pretext for going to Bethlehem, in order to make 
it safe todoso. Is this dishonesty worthy of God? We have 
had so many proofs already’ of the want of any fine perception 
in such matters on the part of the Israelite historians, that this 
trait does not at all surprise us; but we must not translate 
‘¢' Yahweh” by ‘* God,” and then appeal to God’s knowledge 
of the future in support of the story that Samnel foretold 
David’s future lot. A still.further proof of the unhistorical 
nature of the whole narrative may be found in the cirenmstance 
that, though Samuel is in great terror of incurring the wrath 
of Saul before he sets out for Bethlehem, he nevertheless 
anoints David ‘‘ in the midst of his brethren.” Did he imagine 
that a secret known to so many could still be kept? But, after 
all, the strongest objection to the truth of the story is derived 
from the subsequent conduct of David. Unless we regard him 
as a thorough-going scoundrel, we cannot believe that he could 
have acted as he did if he had really been anointed king by 
Samuel at the beginning of his career. We shall touch upon 
this point once more in another connection. 

As to the way in which David first gained access to the 
court of Saul the traditions vary. One of them, to be given 
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in the following chapter, makes him owe his introduction to 
Saul to a great feat of arms — his vietory over Goliath — and 
represents him as being quite unknown both to Saul and to 
all his courtiers before this exploit. This account eannot be 
reconeiled with the one we have just considered. It is true 
that the writer who wove the two together tells us that David 
went home again! before the fight with the Philistine giant 
trom which his fame as a warrior sprang. But even this does 
not remove the contradietion ; for it is impossible that San] 
could have so eompletely forgotten the man who had for a 
time reseued him by his music from the demon that tormented 
him, whom he had made his shield-bearer, and whom, as we 
are expressly told, he had learned to love. Besides, the first 
story tells us distinctly that David stayed at court, and did 
not go home. It is of small consequence, however, whether 
David first distingnished himself at court as a minsician or as 
a warrior. A hard who could wake a rousing or voluptuous 
strain as he sang of war or love, and could sonnd the praises 
of departed or still living heroes, was sure to be a weleome 
enest; while a bold warrior who could point to a heap of 
Philistine heads as witnesses to his strong arm, his steady 
hand, and his quiek eye, would be greeted with yet louder 
acclaim. All the traditions speak of David especially as a 
valiant warrior; but there appears also to be some truth in 
the story of his skill npon the harp, and the influence it 
exereised over Sanl. 

The whole story we are now considering naturally falls into 
three seetions, which tell us respectively : (1) How David was 
anointed ; (2) how he eame to the eonrt; and (3) how his 
life was threatened by Saul. But the three seetions are imited 
into a well-proportioned whole, in which a single leading 
thought is consistently worked out. It is by no means aeci- 
dental that the aecount of Samuel’s anointing David is imme- 
diately followed by the words, ‘‘ Then the spirit of Yahweh 
departed from Saul, and an evil spirit troubled him.” From 
the writer’s point of view, these two events are closely eon- 
nected with each other. The spirit of Yahweh passed over 
from Saul to David. Thus, although Saul continued to reign 
as a matter of fact, yet in Yahweh’s eye he was already sue- 
eeeded by David, who therefore enjoyed the blessing and 
protection of his God. The writer wishes to impress us with 
the faet that Yahweh had no sooner rejected Saul than he 
selected another king. David’s ascent of the throne, there- 
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fore, is not to be attributed to the natural conrse of events, to 
the many circumstances which heightened the natural effect 
produced by his character and achievements, but simply to 
the supreme will and pleasure of Yahweh, who ‘slays and 
makes alive, brnises and heals, from whose hand there is no 
deliverance,”' who raises up kings and deposes them after 
his own good pleasure. 

There is certainly a kind of sublimity in this conception. 
It converts history from a mass of disconuected facts, a mere 
succession of accidents, into a single whole, a chain every 
link of which is essential. And if we think of Him whose 
supreme will reveals itself in the fall of this and the exal- 
tation of that monarch, as wisdom, holiness, and love, there 
is deep comfort in the thought that He rules all things. 
Bat on the other hand, if, instead of confining ourselves to 
generalities, we take up some special portion of the history of 
mankind, and call some single fact, taken by itself, a revela- 
tion of the will of God, there is great danger of our blunting 
our moral perceptions. Take this very instance: Saul’s 
dynasty fell. This was the natural consequence of a hundred 
different circumstances. Are we then, without any qualifi- 
cation or reserve, to say that it was the expression of God’s 
will? Suppose it should appear that David supplanted Saul 
by underhand devices and illicit practices, and, further, that 
his throne stood firmer than Sanl’s had done, not because it 
was founded on a better right, but because it was occupied 
by a man who knew better than his predecessor how to 
accommodate himself to circumstances: suppose for a mo- 
ment that all this were to appear, should we be justified in 
saying that God gives his sanction to such deeds? Surely 
not. 

The Israelite writer, as a friend of David’s dynasty, and 
as a prophet who believed that Yahweh had created good and 
evil alike, had no hesitation in ascribing the rise of his hero’s 
house to the over-ruling power of his god; and he required 
no further explanation. But if we follow him in this, we incur 
two dangers. In the first place we lose all inclination to 
examine the various circumstances which led to David’s be- 
coming king and superseding the family of Sanl. We simply 
say ‘‘the Lord ordained it,” and look no further. But the 
second and by far the greater danger is that of becoming 
blind to Saul’s virtues and to David’s faults. This danger 
was partially realized in the case of this Israelitish writer, for 
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he darkens the character of Saul, and loads David wit 
praises. But we are in danger of carrying it yet further, fo. 
we think of God as a far purer being than this Israelite’s 
Yahweh was to him. If we say that God willed that David 
should succeed Saul, because he was a prince more nearly 
after His heart, we cannot help thinking of David as nobler 
than Saul; whereas the writer of this story half-unconsciously 
started from the belief that whichever turned out to be the 
stronger must be the one whom Yahweh had chosen. Let 
us ever be on our guard against this idea. In this world the 
crown of victory is often worn by sin, and the side that is 
worsted for the time is often the side of God. 

In this story, as well as in that of the rejection of Saul, 
some fine thoughts are well expressed. We are struck by 
the words, ‘‘ Man judges by the outward show, but Yahweh 
looks within ;” that is to say, ‘‘ The world, as a rule, values a 
rich, handsome, powerful man above a poor, deformed, and 
weak one; but Yahweh judges a man by his heart, by the 
measure of his righteousness.” This is nobly said; but it is 
curious to notice how, when Saul is chosen king, our atten- 
tion is fixed upon his physical superiority. Samuel points 
out his great stature, and says to the people, ‘‘See what a 
king Yahweh has chosen; for there is not his like among 
all the people.”? Even our writer himself, though he has 
just declared that Yahweh thinks only of that which is 
within, cannot help telling us with delight of David’s fair 
complexion, beautiful eyes, and noble appearance, when first 
he brings him upon the stage. His instincts were too strong 
for his convictions ! 

Our story tells us that the spirit of Yahweh left Saul, 
and that an evil spirit sent by Yahweh troubled him. This 
points to a change for the worse in Saul’s character; and it 
is a fact that his life is divided into two periods, in the latter 
of which he appears in a much less favorable light than in 
the former. The change did not take place suddenly, nor 
was it the result of Samuel’s journey to Bethlehem; but it 
came about gradually, and can be explained without much 
difficulty from the special circumstances of the case. We 
have already seen? that Saul was at first a zealous partisan 
of Samuel’s school, but that he afterwards changed his 
pohcy. He saw that if he continued his jealous defence of 
Yahweh’s glory in the mode encouraged by the fanaticism of 
the prophets he would soon bring Israel to destruction, and 
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he was therefore compelled gradually to change his tactics, 
to live at peace with the Canaanites, to tolerate heathen 
practices, and to relax to some extent his strenuous efforts 
to enforce the full demands of Yahweh in all their rigor. 
His character suffered greatly by this change; not so much 
because he incurred the displeasure of the prophets as be- 
cause he was acting more or less against the conviction of 
his own conscience. If the prophetic rapture had been 
altogether outside his own experience, if he had been of a 
naturally cool and calculating disposition, he would have 
been able to bear the fanatical opposition of his old allies 
far better. But Saul was of a highly-wrought and passionate 
temperament. Hitherto the stormy violence of his nature 
had expressed itself in zeal for Yahweh’s glory, but now 
this vent was closed against it by the dictates of prudence. 
The fire, thus confined, could not but break through in some 
other direction, and reveal itself in bursts of frenzy. And, 
again, what is harder to bear than the opposition of former 
friends, especially when their opinions still find an echo in 
our hearts in spite of ourselves? 

Neither music nor anything else could avail in the long 
run to divert these bursts of madness. The evil was too 
deep-rooted. If Saul could be at peace once more with 
himself and with the policy he found himself pursuing, if 
his bloodthirsty zeal for Yahweh could be transformed into 
a holy zeal for God, then, but then only, would the demon 
depart from him. As it was, his moral nature could not bear 
the strain of these two hostile forces tearing him two ways — 
his fanatical zeal for Yahweh, and his rational love of his 
people. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
JONATHAN AND DAVID. 


1 Samue, XVII. ]-XVIIL. 4, XVIII. 17-XX. 


‘ LL the time that Saul was king the war between the 

Israelites and the Philistines was raging fiercely ; 
and Saul endeavored, as far as he could, to collect all the 
heroes round his person.” These are the concluding words 
of the account of the first victory which Saul gained over 
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the Philistines throngh the valor of Jonathan,’ and they 
serve to connect that story with the one that follows. 

War had broken ont again. The Philistines had led 
their troops into the field, and had penetrated to Shochoh. 
a city of Judah, where their progress had been stayed by 
the Israelite army. The two camps were separated only by 
a singie valley. One army was encamped on each of the 
opposing slopes, but neither dared to quit its own position 
and endeavor to storm that of the enemy. After a time, 
however, a certain Goliath of Gath advanced as a champion 
from the Philistine ranks. He was a terrible opponent: six 
ells and a span (nearly ten feet) in height, his head cased in 
«. brazen helmet, a sealed coat of mail, weighing five thousand 
shekels (about three quarters of a hundredweight), on his 
vreast, his legs protected by brazen greaves, a war-mace of 
the same material hanging between his shoulders, the shaft 
of his spear like a weaver’s beam, and its head weighing 
more than six hundred shekels. His armor-bearer carried 
a huge shield before him. Such was the dread champion 
who stepped from the ranks of the Philistines and scorn- 
fully cried to the Israelites, ‘‘ Why draw yourselves up in 
battle array? Am not I a Philistine, and are not all you 
servants of Saul? Choose a champion, then, and let him 
come out and face me! If he can slay me, then we will 
submit to you; but if I prevail, you shall serve us.” So 
cried the Philistine; and when he saw that none of the 
Israelites would venture on single combat with him, he 
broke into contemptuons taunts. ‘‘ Dare you not? I defy 
the armies of Isracl! Come, choose your man, for I am 
ready.” Bnt no one dared to accept his challenge. All the 
heroes that surrounded Saul felt their hearts sink within 
them when they looked upon the giant. Every day he came 
out again and uttered bitter taunts, ‘‘ forty days” long. 

Sucli was the state of things when a certain David arrived 
ut the camp of Israel. He was the son of a Bethlehemite 
named Jesse, who was already far advanced in years. His 
three elder brothers, Eliab, Abinadab, and Shammah, were 
serving in Saul’s army; whereas he himself, being the 
youngest, had remained at home. In consequence of no 
one’s accepting the challenge of Goliath, the campaign had 
been dragged out until Jesse was sure his sons would want 
more provisions, — for each soldier had to provide for him 
sclf, Accordingly he sent David with an ephah (about half 
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a bushel) of parched corn and ten loaves of bread for his 
brothers, besides ten pieces of cheese as a present for their 
captain. He was also to ask after their welfare, and see 
whether they were in want of anything.’ It was morning 
when he reached the army of the Israelites, closely beset 
by the foe, and the soldiers were just being drawn out in 
battle array. David left the provisions in charge of the 
keepers of the baggage, went to the front, found his broth- 
erg, and asked after their welfare. As they were standing 
together talking, the giant advanced again and hurled his 
boastful defiance at the Israelites. Mortified, humiliated, 
and amazed, David inquired what all this meant, and was 
soon informed how scornfully the Philistine champion dared 
the Israelite army to battle, and what magnificent promises 
the king had made to any one who should succeed in slay- 
ing him; how he would load him with riches, give him his 
daughter to wife, and release his whole family from military 
duties. ‘* What!” exclaimed David, ‘‘Is the man who 
slays this Philistine to receive so much? Is so great a 
reward to be given for so small a service? What is tls 
uncircumcised Philistine that he should defy the army of 
the living God?” On repeating his question again and 
again he always received the same answer, till at last his 
language attracted the attention of several of the Israclites, 
and amongst them of Eliab, his eldest brother. Eliab re- 
sented the contemptuous tone in which his young brother 
spoke, and said, ‘‘ What have you come here for? To see 
the battle, I suppose! Why did you not stay to look after 
the sheep? I know you well. Yon are capable of any pieee 
of madness.” ‘‘Why, surely,” answered David, ‘‘ there is 
no harm in asking!! You need not be so angry.” Upon 
this he went to another part of the camp, saw the Philistine 
again, heard the horror-stricken soldiers speak about him, 
found himself less and less able to contain his indignation, 
and gave out more and more distinctly and decidedly that 
he at least had courage to accept the challenge. At length 
the news reached Saul that there was a young man in the 
camp who seemed inclined to undertake the combat, and 
accordingly David was led into the royal presence. 

No sooner was he brought before Saul than he cried out, 
in a burst of warlike zeal, ‘‘ Let not my liege’s heart fail him 
because of this Philistine! I will go out and fight with 
him.” But Saul hesitated to accept him as Israel’s cham- 
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pion. ‘‘Do you know what you are doing?” he asked. 
‘¢Surely you are no match for him! You are but a lad, 
and he has been trained to war from his youth.” But 
David answered, ‘‘It is no mere folly in me to dare to 
do this thing; for once when I was pasturing my father’s 
flocks, we were surprised by a lion, and he stole one of the 
sheep. So I gave him chase, and struck at him till he 
let go the sheep. Then he turned round upon me; but 
I seized him by the throat and throttled him. And an- 
other time I did the same to a bear. I have conquered a 
lion and a bear, and surely this Philistine is no stronger 
than they were! Why should not I go ont and lay him low, 
and take away the shame of Israel? For who is this uncir- 
cumcised wretch, that he should dare to insult the army of 
the living God? Yahweh defended me against the lion and 
the bear, and he will bring me back as scathless from the 
battle with this Philistine.” Sanl’s hesitation was now com- 
pletely overcome. He saw that however young his champion 
might be, he was no mere reckless boy. With the words, 
‘¢Go! and may Yahweh help you!” he accepted David’s 
championship. In order to give the young hero every 
chance, Saul wished to equip him with his own armor and 
his own weapons. David allowed himself to be thus pre- 
pared for the battle, but when he had placed the helmet on 
his head and the armor on his limbs, and had girt the 
sword to his side, he found that these unaccustomed arms 
so encumbered his movements that, after a second trial,! 
he laid them aside. So he went to meet the Philistine in 
his own dress, in which he felt at ease, his shepherd’s staff 
in his hand, five smooth stones in his wallet, and no weapon 
but his sling. A stream of curses poured from the savage 
lips of his opponent when he saw him approach. What! a 
fair-fleshed, blooming boy with nothing but a stick in his 
hand, to be matched with him, armed as he was from head 
to foot, and with his shield-bearer at his side! ‘‘AmIa 
dog?” he cried in fury. ‘*Come near, and as sure as Da- 
gon lives I will give your flesh to the wolves and vnltures!” 
‘¢ Nay,” answered David, ‘‘ but that fate is yours and your 
countrymen’s, for you have insulted the armies of Israel’s 
God. You trust in sword and lance and shield, but I repose 
on Yahweh’s might. ‘This day shall it be seen that victory 
waits not on the strength of arms, but on Yahwehb’s will 
alone.” 
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With these words the champions rushed upon each other ; 
but the combat was soon decided, for before Goliath could so 
much as come near David, a stone from the shepherd’s sling 
struck his forehead with such force that it sank into his head, 
and the giant fell to the earth. David sprang upon his foe, 
placed his foot upon his body, and, having no sword of his 
pbwn, drew that of Goliath from its sheath and struck off 
his head with it. The Philistines instantly turned in hurried 
flight, while the Israelites pursued them to Gath, nay to the 
very gates of Ekron, and the whole way was strewn with 
corpses. Then they returned and plundered the deserted 
camp. | 

But we must go back to David. He brought the Philis- 
tine’s head to Jerusalem, and afterwards hung up his armor 
in his own tent. But first, of course, he had -an interview 
with Saul. He was quite unknown to the king. When first 
he went to meet the Philistines Saul said to his general, Abner, 
‘¢ Do you know who he is, Abner?” And Abner could only 
answer, ‘‘ As sure as I live, I know not.” Saul told him at 
once to make inquiries; but as David returned with Golhath’s 
head in his hand Saul himself questioned him, and he replied, 
‘¢T am David the son of Jesse the Bethlehemite.” Well may 
the hearts of Saul and his followers have been filled at that 
moment ‘with gratitude to the hero who had taken away the 
reproach of Israel, and delight in his youth and beauty, 
mingled with a tinge of jealousy at the thought that one so 
young should have put to shame so many veteran warriors! 
But there was one especially who felt drawn irresistibly to the 
victorious shepherd boy. It was Jonathan. And when Saul 
insisted that Goliath’s conqueror should not return home but 
should remain with him, David soon learned to return Jona- 
than’s friendship with all his heart. In soldier style they 
sealed the bond of friendship by exchanging their clothes and 
weapons, so that Jonathan gave David his mantle and coat of 
mail, together with his sword, his bow, and his girdle. 


The story of this victory over Goliath cannot be accepted 
as a correct account ot the way in which David and Saul be- 
came known tu each other. We have seen already that it 
contradicts the story that precedes it, and a few small inac- 
curacies show that its author lived after the time of David. 
For instance, he says that Goliath’s head was carried to Je- 
rusalem,! whereas that city was still in the hands of the Can- 
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aanites at the time. Again, in the words that he puts into his 
hero’s mouth, we recognize the religious conceptions of the 
prophets of a later age; for lie makes David declare that his 
victory would prove that success depends upon Yahweh’s will 
rather than upon strength of arms.’ All this, however, 
would give us no right to deny the historical character of the 
main facts of the story, were it not for the circumstance that 
elsewhere in the book of Samuel’ the honor of having slain 
Goliath is attributed to another man. The passage referred 
to runs:® ‘* When there was war again with the Philistines, 
at Gezer, Elhanan, the son of Jair, the Bethlehemite, slew 
Goliath of Gath, the shaft of whose spear was like a weaver's 
beam.” There cannot be the smallest doubt that the Goliath 
mentioned here is the same as the Goliath of our story. Now 
he cannot have been siain both by David and by Elhanan ; 
and since popular legends are always prone to heap upon a 
single favorite the achievements of a number of less celebrated 
heroes,‘ it is far more likely that the credit of Elhanan’s ex- 
ploit should have been given to David than that anything 
which David had really done should have been attributed to 
a warrior otherwise unknown. ‘The writer of the book of 
Chronicles noticed tlie contradiction, and tried to remove it; 
for we can hardly suppose his version of the affair to be due 
to a mere slip of the pen. He says,® ‘‘ And Elhanan, the 
son of Jair, slew Lachmi (N.B. ‘ Beth-hallachm:” is the He- 
brew for ‘the Bethlehemite’), the brother of Goliath, the 
Gittite, the shaft of whose spear was like a weaver’s beam.” 
This is an example of the way in which the Israelites of the 
third century before Christ were prepared to pervert a text 
rather than admit that two passages of the Holy Scripture 
contained contradictory accounts. Similar motives urged our 
own translators to imitate the Chronicler; and in the ‘‘ An- 
thorized Version” the passage in the book of Samuel itself 
is given thus: * ‘‘ Elhanan, the son of Jaareoregim, a Beth- 
lehemite, slew the brother of Goliath the Gittite,” though the 
Hebrew says nothing of the kind. ‘This is but a specimen of 
the dangers into which we are brought hy the conviction that 
there can‘be no contradictions in the Bible. It is so apt to 
make our work dishonest. 

But if David did not slay Goliath, he certainly gained great 
glory as a brave and skilful warrior, and soon earned a place 
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by the side of his friend Jonathan, who had been the first 
to venture upon attacking the Philistines. When Jonathan 
entered on his league of friendship with David, and exchanged 
arms with him, doubtless he, the prince, had a great deal the 
worst of the bargain; and this first passage strikingly fore- 
shadows the whole history of their friendship. For though it 
was equally sincere on both sides, yet it so happened that 
Jonathan was involved in the greatest perplexities by his 
attachment to David, which proved, however, an unmixed 
advantage to his friend. All this will be abundantly illus- 
trated as we go on with the history. 


After Goliath’s death there were ehances enough for Saul’s 
heroes to gain distinction in the war with the Philistines. 
David’s fame soon towered above that of all his rivals, and 
he became the darling of his people. But for that very 
reason Saul began to regard him with growing distrust and 
even fear, till at last he wished to get rid of him. To ac- 
complish this end he offered hin his eldest daughter, Merab, 
to wife, on condition of his distinguishing himself still farther 
in the ‘‘ war of Yahweh” against the Philistines. He hoped 
that David’s rashness might bring him to his death in this 
enterprise. But in this he was disappointed, and fearing 
that David would become too powerful if he married his 
eldest daughter, he broke his promise, and gave her to a cer- 
tain Adriel of Meholah. But Saul’s second daughter, Michal, 
had fallen in love with David, and her father made use of 
this attachment to set the same trap again. He told his 
courtiers to sound David on the subject, and when David re- 
peated what he had said before, that he was too poor a man 
to dare to raise his eyes so high as to the danghter of the 
king, he was given to understand that Saul would reqnire no 
other gift from him, as the price of the bride, than proof that 
he had slain two hundred Philistines. David soon avcom- 
plished this task, and Saul was obliged to give him Michal. 
She was deeply attached to her husband, and proved a faithful 
ally to him against the machinations of her father, whose 
hostility and desire to get rid of David only increased as time 
went on. 

Once, when David had gained fresh laurels, Saul could 
conceal his suspicion and hatred no longer, and openly de- 
clared to Jonathan and his courtiers how gladly he would be 
freed from his prosperous son-in-law. The sincerity of Jona- 
than’s friendship was now put to the test. He first warned 
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David of what was going on, and then, cautiously but 
straightforwardly, represented to his father how wrong he 
was to seek the life of this man, who had relieved him from 
such misery and conferred such blessings upon Israel by 
slaying the Philistine, and had never done him any wrong. 
Blessed are the peacemakers! Jonathan was successful, 
this time, in bringing his father to a better frame of mind, 
aud David returned to court as before. 

Bunt when, some time afterwards, he had gained another 
v story over the Philistines, Saul, in a burst of frenzy, hurled 
<. javelin at his head as he sat playing the harp before him. 
His intended victim darted aside and left him, but Saul sent 
a band of soldiers to surround the door of his honse and 
slay him in the morning. And now Michal’s affection stood 
David in good stead, for she warned him of his danger, and 
he let himself down from a window and escaped. Mean- 
while Michal laid the teraphim in his bed, and when Saul’s 
soldiers entered she pointed to it and said that her husband 
was ill. When the trick was discovered her father furiously 
demanded why she assisted his foes. She excused herself hy 
saying that David had threatened her with death if she did 
not allow him to escape. 

Meanwhile David fled to Samuel at Ramah and told him 
all that Saul had done. Then they went to the school of 
the prophets together.' Bnt when Saul heard where the 
fugitive had gone his rage broke forth anew. David gone to 
Samuel! David in the midst of the prophets! It boded 
nothing but mischief, for who was now more bitterly hostile 
to the king than that very party of fanatics with whom 
he had formerly been at one? He sent a troop of soldiers 
in all haste to Ramah with orders to seize David; but they 
were doubtless unwilling, from the first, to carry out their 
instructions: they were filled with a sacred awe of the holy 
place, and hardly had they seen the band of prophets ad- 
vancing with music and dance —Samuel at their head — 
’ hardly had they caught the sound of their inspired utter- 
ances and cries to Yahweh, when they themselves felt the 
infection of the religious excitement, and joined in prophesy- 
ing. ‘The experience of a second and third company of 
soldiers was the same. On hearing this Saul leaped up in 
frenzy, and, hardly knowing what he was about, set out 
himself for Ramah. At the great well, near the city, he was 
informed, in answer to his questions, that Samuel and David 
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were in the prophets’ cloister. Thither he directed his steps; 
but reminiscences of a former time, reverence for the sacred 
person of Samnel, penitence for his past conduct, and dis- 
satisfaction with his present purposes, waked a new spirit in 
him as he went. His anger changed to prophetic inspira- 
tion. He flung aside his outer garments, gave way to his 
enthusiasm, and in the midst of the prophets, whose amaze- 
ment soon gave way to exultation, he burst into cries of 
glory to Yahweh and stood up and danced before Samuel. 
Then exhanstiou came upon his overwrought system, and he 
lay on the ground, stripped of his outer garments, a whole 
day and night. Thus did Yahweh show his power over his 
adversary, and hence arose the proverb, ‘‘ Is Saul, too, among 
the prophets?” 


The account of David’s stay at Ramah is immediately fol- 
lowed in the book of Samuel by the story of an act of friend- 
ship done to him by Jonathan. This story, however, is quite 
inconsistent with that of the reconciliation between Saul and 
David brought about by Jonathan. For in the former story 
Jonathan appears before Saul as his friend’s champion, whereas 
in this he is still quite unconscious of any hostile intentions on 
the part of his father. The story rnns as follows : — 

When David left Ramah he sought an interview with 
Jonathan and said to him: ‘‘ What have I done to your 
fother that he should seek my life?” His friend answered 
in ntter amazement, ‘‘He uever dreamed of taking your 
life! My father does nothing without first consulting me; 
and surely he wonld never have kept anything of such im- 
portance as this a secret from me!” David swore a great 
oath that it was as he had said, and as for Jonathan’s objec- 
tion it was soon met. ‘‘ Your father knows well enough,” 
he said, ‘‘that I have found favor in your eyes. So he 
thinks to himself, ‘ Why should I tell Jonathan? It would 
only grieve him.’ But as sure as Yahweh lives there is but 
a step between me and death.” Dismayed by the words of 
his friend, and half convineed of their truth, Jonathan 
answered, ‘‘ Then what would you have me do?” David 
suggested a means by which he might discover the king’s 
real disposition towards him. The next day happened to 
be the feast of the new moon, and David determined to 
absent himself from his usual place at the king’s table.’ In 
explanation of his absence Jonathan was to say that he 
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had asked leave to go to celebrate a family festival at 
Bethlehem. If the king graciously accepted this excuse it 
would show that David had only fancied that he was out 
of favor. If, on the othe: hand, his suspicions were correct, 
Sanl would be sure to give some indication of their truth. 
‘¢ And then,” concluded David, ‘‘ be merciful to me, for we 
liave sworn by Yahweh to be true in our friendship. If I 
have done wrong then slay me yourself; but betray me not 
to your father.” Jonathan promised faithfully to report how 
things stood. Then they went out into the fields together 
to arrange some signa] by which Jonathan might tell David 
what to do, in case they could not have another interview. 
There they renewed their vows of friendship, and Jonathan 
even made David promise not to put him to death—or his 
posterity should he be dead himself already— when he be- 
came Saul’s successor. 

The day of the new moon broke. The sacrifice was 
offered, and the banquet was prepared. Saul took his usual 
place against the wall of his house. Next him, on one side, - 
sat Abner, while David’s empty seat stood by him on the 
other side. Jonathan, instead of sitting as usual at his 
father’s side, took his seat opposite him, that he might be 
able to observe him more narrowly. ‘The king said nothing 
about David’s absence. No doubt he thought that some 
aceident had made him unclean, and so prevented his being 
able to take part in a sacrifieial meal. But when David’s 
place was still empty on the following day, he said to 
Jonathan, ‘‘ Why has not the son of Jesse been present at 
the banquet either yesterday or to-day?” Jonathan an- 
swered as had heen agreed, ‘* David entreated me to let him 
go to Bethlehem, for there was a family sacrifice there to 
which his brothers had invited him. He wanted to see his 
relatives again, and that is why he is not at the king’s table.” 
Upon this Sanl’s rage boiled over. ‘‘ Child of a rehellious 
woman,” he burst out, ‘‘did I not know that you had con- 
spired with Jesse’s son against me? You are bringing shame 
upon yourself and upon your mother. For know that as 
long 4s he is alive you will never rest securely on the throne. 
Come, then, bring him here to me, for he must be put to 
death!” But Jonathau answered boldly, ‘‘ Why must he 
die? What has he done wrong?” When Saul was in a 
passion it was ‘not safe to be near him. His hand was 
already laid on his javelin, and Jonathan retired hastily and 
remained apart. He saw but too clearly how things stood, 
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and in mingled indignation and sorrow he fasted all that day 
because his father was so unjust to David. 

The next morning he went to the appointed place in the 
fields accompanied by a boy. He told his slave to go and 
collect the arrows he shot, and as they flew far on beyond him 
he cried out, ‘‘ Run! run! for they are far ahead. Make 
haste!” That was the sign of danger upon which he had 
agreed with David. If he had cried, ‘‘This way! Go no 
further!” then his friend might have returned securely to 
the court. But this, ‘‘ Run! make haste!” was the friendly 
counsel] to fly. The boy, who knew nothing of the matter, 
. brought back the arrow shot by his master, and since Jona- 
than saw that there was no danger of being seen, he sent him 
back with his bow and arrows to the city, but stayed behind 
himself till his friend should appear. Then David came from 
behind the heap of stones where he had lain concealed. It 
was a tender and a solemn greeting. ‘Three times he threw 
himself upon the ground before his faithful friend. Then they 
embraced each other in silence. Their tears choked their 
utterance, until at last David burst into the most passionate 
cries of grief. It was so terrible for him to have to part with 
his friend, to part with everything he loved, and go — he knew 
not whither. At last Jonathan said to him, ‘‘ Go in peace! 
Let the oath we both have sworn to Yahweh remain unbroken. 
May the bond of eternal friendship bind you to me, and your 
posterity to mine!” And thus they parted. 


Before giving this story I mentioned in passing that it was 
inconsistent with the one that preceded it. For there Saul’s 
hostility towards David was treated as a fact notorious to 
every one— to Jonathan amongst the rest—-and bands of 
soldiers were sent to seize him. Here Dayid has to open 
Jonathan’s eyes to his father’s change of disposition and the 
danger that threatens him. If both narratives were historical, 
therefore, we should have to reverse their order. But even 
this conld not save them both, for this latter story is evidently 
meant for an account of the last farewell of the two friends. 
There is nothing left but to take these stories as two different 
accounts of the first outburst of Sanl’s suspicious hatred and 
the way in which David escaped from court. The latter story 
certainly bears the stamp of truth, but there is much that 
sounds natural and true in the other also. It is not of much 
consequence, however, that we should know exactly how Sauls 


fury first displayed itself. 
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La bes JONATHAN AND DAVID. 


Our stories evidently give a true account of the real cause 
of this fury itself. Saul, knowing as he did that many of his 
subjects were opposed to him, and that the prophets especially 
were now disaffected, naturally became suspicious. David 
was the darling of the people, and, as the story of his stay at 
Ramah indicates, stood high in favor with Samuel and his 
powerful following. Nothing was more natural, therefore, 
than that Saul, dissatisfied with himself, with the course that 
events were taking, and with the party of the prophets, should 
presently have yielded to his own suspicions, given the reins 
to his violent and passionate nature, and plotted against the 
life of his too successful son-in-law. 

Jonathan’s friendship was certainly not displayed exactly 
as our narrator would have us believe. For he makes him 
foresee that David is to become king, and even beg him to 
spare his posterity when that time should come. The writer 
himself knew the course that events had actually taken, and 
therefore — with small knowledge of human nature — placed 
these anticipations in the mouth of Jonathan. But iu reality 
neither Jonathan nor David could have known beforehand that 
the latter would become king. Nay, if David had intended to 
aim at the crown, he would have been acting most dishonorably 
both towards Saul and Jonathan his heir. Nor must we be 
content to form an unnatural conception of Jonathan himself. 
A story is elsewhere told us? of his coming to David some 
time after open hostilities between him and Saul had broken 
out, and saying, ‘‘ My father will never get you into his power, 
but you will become the king of Israel, and I shall be next to 
you in the kingdom. My father knows this well.” This is 
incredible. Why should Jonathan have voluntarily resigned 
the throne to David? Surely it is much more natural to sup- 
pose that he believed with all his heart in the innocence of his. 
friend, and in his loyalty to his father the king. Regarded 
in this light his conduct is still noble, while David’s perfect 
confidence in his friend argues well for the characters of 
both. 

Let us now consider the conduct of Jonathan once more. 
lle undertakes the diflicult and dangerous task of a peace- 
maker; he dares to speak a word on behalf of his absent 
friend to his infuriated father; he aids him in his escape, at 
the risk of being accused of high treason, in which case even 
his hfe would no longer be safe from such a man as Saul. 
And he does all this out of love to one who had given no proof 
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as yet of any sinister design ; but whose extraordinary success 
in war, whose marriage with the king’s daughter, and whose 
popularity alike with the people and the prophets might well 
make him a formidable snbject at sone future time. But love 
thinks no evil, believes and hopes all things. We may think 
of Jonathan, after David’s flight, endeavoring to console him- 
self for the absence of his friend by carrying his thoughts on 
into the future. He saw himself on the throne of Israel, and 
David, his bosom friend, at his side. He thought how they 
would rush together to battle with the uncircumcised, while no 
ignoble jealousies wasted the strength of Israel, and they two, 
with united powers, raised the people to greatness. He fore- 
saw not — it is well for man that the future is veiled from him 
-—— that the hour of his father’s death was to be his own last 
hour too, and that only one of his sons would reap the fruits 
of his generous friendship, and—eat the bread of charity at 
David's table. 


CHAPTER X XIX. 
SAUL PERSECUTES DAVID. 
1 Samuen XXL 1-10a, XXIV. 1-XXII. 15, XXII. 19-XXVII. 4. 


AVID had now no course but instant flight, for a mo- 
ment’s delay might cost him his life. Accordingly he 

fled, as might have been expected, southwards towards Beth- 
lehem, and came to Nob, not far from Jebus (or Jernsalem). 
At this place there was a temple, consecrated to Yahweh, at 
which a certain Ahimelech, the son of Ahitub, did duty as 
chief priest. Now when this Ahimelech saw David drawing 
near he went to meet him trembling. ‘‘ The king’s son-in- 
law!” he said to himself, *‘ what can that mean?” For mes- 
sengers from court were seldom bearers of good news any 
more than the prophets were. ‘‘ How come you here alone 
and unattended?” he asked in amazement; and without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation David answered, ‘‘ The king has sent me on 
secret business. I have told my men to meet me elsewhere. 
Pray give me four or five loaves of bread, or whatever else 
you happen to have, as quickly as possible.” The priest was 
ready enough to help him, but he had no common bread at 
hand; all he had was the shew-bread, which was reserved for 
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the special use of the priests. However, he said he would 
give him even this if his followers were not unclean. ‘‘ Never 
fear!” answered David, keeping up the falsehood, ‘* we were 
all clean when we started from home.” Thus reassured Ahim- 
elech gave him the bread. But David was not yet content. 
‘‘ Have you a sword or spear by you?” he asked, ‘‘ for the 
king’s business was so urgent that I had no time even to snatch 
up a weapon.” ‘* We have no weapons here,” answered the 
priest, ‘‘ except the sword of Goliath, whom you slew. It is 
hanging up, wrapped in a cloth, beliind the ephod.” ‘‘ That 
is the very thing!” cried David. ‘‘ There is not another like 
it on earth! Give it me at once!” Thus provided with 
the sword and the loaves of bread, the fugitive pursued his 
way. 

ie took refuge near Bethlehem, in a rocky stronghold 
probably formed by a cave. This place was almost inacces- 
sible, and could easily be defended. It was called the cave 
of Adullam. Here David soon collected a number of fol- 
lowers. They consisted in the first place of nearly all his 
own relatives, for now that he was out of favor his family 
feared, or had perhaps already felt, the wrath of Saul. 
Besides these there were certain malcontents who were dis- 
satisfied with Saul’s rule, hopeless debtors and refugees of 
every description. Altogether they made up a troop of 
about four hundred men, and they all acknowledged David 
as their leader and threw in their lot with his. But their 
position was a very wretched one. How could they hope in 
the long run to escape the sword of Saul? And how were 
they to live meanwhile? David saw all the dangers that 
surrounded him, and his first care was for his parents. At 
their time of life they could never bear the privations and 
perils of a bandit’s life. So, regardless of the risk he ran, 
he secretly crossed the Jourdan, just by Jericho, alone or 
accompanied only by one or two special friends, and begged 
the king of Moab to receive and protect his parents until 
his own affairs should take a favorable tirn. The prince, 
who was of course no friend to Saul, seized this opportunity 
of laying an obligation on so valiant and renowned an op- 
ponent of his neighbor, and willingly granted the request 
The aged pair were then brought with all speed to Moab, 
and placed in safety there. It was not a moment too soon; 
for David himself could now no longer remain near Beth- 
lehem. It was too close to Gibeah. 

It may be asked why David himself did not seek refuge 
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with the Moabites or Philistines, and indeed we shall see 
that he was compelled to do so in the end. But we may well 
believe that such a course was looked on in those days as a 
last and desperate resource. Even now it is hard enough for 
any one to be compelled to leave his country, though he can 
easily become the citizen of another land. Our manners and 
eustums are not so very different from those of other civilized 
peoples, and we soon feel more or less at home amongst them. 
We find much the same style of life as our own, and what 
is more, the same religious wants, and substantially the same 
modes of meeting them in all the most highly civilized coun- 
tries. We find Christianity everywhere. But in ancient 
times this was not so. Each country was a little world iu 
itself, and was cut off by an almost impassable barrier from 
everything that lay outside. If any one moved from the land 
of the Israelites into that of the Syrians, the Phoenicians, 
the Philistines, or even the kindred tribes of Moab or of 
Edom, he was transported into an entirely new world, in 
which, for many reasons, he could never feel at home, 
most of all because he found a strange religion there. For 
Yahweh was worshipped in Canaan, but nowhere else; and 
whoever left the land bid farewell to his god, and lost all 
that made him an Israelite. And this was why the crime 
of stealing an Israelite — to sell him as a slave into a foreign 
land of course — was punished by death.? But for a warrior 
such as David there was another and a special difficulty in 
living anywhere but in Canaan. Of course no friend of Saul 
would think of receiving him, and an enemy of Israel wonld 
insist npon his making war upon his own people, and so 
breaking with them for ever. And this, of course, David 
was unwilling to do. 

As long as it was in any way possible, therefore, he 
remained in his own land. We must remember, too, that 
he had many friends at court, who kept him informed of 
what was going on there. It is only natural to suppose that 
these friends helonged to the party of the prophets; and we 
know that at any rate on one occasion a certain prophet 
of the name of Gad came to David in the stronghold of 
Adullum, and warned him that Saul was preparing to attack 
him there, and that he would do well to change his present 
place of refuge for some other. Upon hearing this David 
hastened further south into Judah. 

' It is not much that escapes the eyes of a king, how: 
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ever. Saul knew well enough that some of his conrtiers 
were in communication with David, and his indignation knew 
no bounds. Once, as he was sitting under the tamarisk 
at Gibeah, with his spear in his hand and all his courtiers 
about him, he looked darkly round upon them, and his sus- 
picious glance rested first upon this captain or-minister then 
upon that. ‘‘ Listen to me, you Benjamites!” he broke out 
at last. ‘‘ Are you so sure that Jesse’s son will give you 
curn-lands and vineyards as I have done, and make you all 
captains of thousands and of hundreds? Why should you 
all conspire against me? Why did not a single one of you 
tell me that my own son upheld that wretched man? Have 
none of you any pity left for me, that you never told me 
how my son was stirring up my subject to lay snares for 
me? Yetso itis.” The reproach was received in silence ; 
but a certain Doeg, an Edomite, the overseer of Saul’s 
mules, was present. He happened, by an accident, to have 
witnessed David’s interview with Ahinelech, for he was shut 
up in the sanctuary at the time, ‘‘ before Yahweh’s face,” 
perhaps on account of leprosy, or some other cause of un- 
cleanness upon which the priests had to decide This Doeg 
now came forward and took advantage of what he had seen 
at Nob to curry favor with the king by defaming Ahimelech. 
He told him how the priest had given David provisions and 
Goliath’s sword, and by way of improving the story a little 
added that he had consulted the oracle for him. Alas for 
Ahimelech! Saul leapt up from his seat on hearing Doeg’s 
words. He could well believe that David had been helped 
by a priest, for he was such a favorite with prophets, priests, 
Nazarites, and all such men! Ahimelech and all the priests 
at whose head he stood were summoned at once before 
the king. ‘‘ Listen to me, thou son of Ahitub!” thun- 
dered Saul. ‘I await my liege’s commands,” answered 
the trembling priest, who drew no comfort from the looks or 
tones of the infuriated monarch. But he was filled with 
utter dismay when he heard the words, ‘‘ Why do you plot 
with Jesse’s son against me? What need had you to give 
him bread, to give him a sword, to consult the very oracle 
for him, and make him a rebel against me, as he is this 
day?” Ahimelech, who had never heard a word of this be- 
fore, could scarcely beli¢ve his ears. ‘‘ What!” he gasped, 
“David! Which of all your servants was more loyal than 

he — the kiug’s son-in-law, the cuptain of the body-gnard,! 
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the most honored man at court? But who accused me of 
having dared to consult the oracle for him? Never! O my 
King, lay not this charge upon me or upon my house, for 
I never heard of it till now.” But all this went for noth- 
ing with Saul. ‘‘ Ahimelech,” he answered, ‘‘ you must 
die, with all your house.” And he pronounced their sen- 
tence on the spot; for turning to his body-guard he said, 
‘‘'The pricsts of Yahweh have joined in helping David. 
They knew that he was flying from me, and they never told 
me they had seen him. Surround them, and strike them 
dead.” But not one of the lifeguards stirred. The sentence 
was so glaringly unjust, and the person of a priest was 
sacred. Boiling with rage, and steeling himself against all 
pity, Saul now cried to Doeg, ‘‘ Do you slay them then!” 
And here he found a ready tool. Ere long five-and-eighty 
priests, who bore the ephod, lay slain by Doeg’s sword, while 
the murderer and his satellites hastened to Nob to carry out 
the king’s sentence there also, and lay both man and beast 
under the ban. ; 

Only one single priest, Abiathar, the son of Ahimelec), 
escaped the slaughter. He fled to David, and told him how 
all the priests of Yahweh had been slain at Saul’s commanil. 
David was smitten to the heart, and cried, ‘‘I feared thut 
Doeg would take word to Saul. And now it is I who have 
caused the death of all your house. But do you stay with me 
and fear not, for henceforth your lot is inseparably bound 
up with mine, and I will protect you.” Abiathar had the 
ephod with him, so that David was henceforth able to consult 
Yahweh. 

An occasion for doing so svon arose. As David was wau 
dering about the desert of Judah with his men, the Philistines 
made an incursion into the district of the Israelitish city Keilah, 
plundering its granaries and driving off a great quantity of 
cattle. When the news reached David his blood boiled in his 
veins. The Philistines in Yahweh’s heritage! How often had 
he smitten them at the head of the troops of Saul, and must 
he now look on while they vexed Israel unavenged? He told 
Abiathar to consult the oracle, and was commanded to set out 
and chastise the Philistines. But his followers murmured and 
said, ‘‘ We are scarcely safe here ourselves. What are the 
raids of the Philistines to us?” To overcome their scruples 
he consulted Yahweh once again, and still received the an- 
swer, ‘‘Go forth, for I will deliver the Philistines into your 
hand.” Upon this all opposition died away, and the free 
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hooters followed their chief with enthusiasm. David led to 
victory as usual. The Philistines felt the weight of his hand 
once more, and ere long the delighted inhabitants of Keilah 
welcomed him as their deliverer within their walls, together 
with all the cattle he had recovered. But when Saul heard of 
this his heart was glad. ‘* Now God has put him into my 
power,” he said, *‘for he has shut himself up in a fortified 
city.” He instantly summoned his army to besiege David and 
his men in Keilah. But David heard what he was doing, and 
consulted his god again. ‘*O Yahweh, God of Israel,” he 
asked, ‘‘is it true that Saul is coming up against Keilah to 
besiege it?” ‘*It is,’ was the reply. ‘‘ And will the rulers 
of Keilah give me up tohim?” Again the oracle said ‘‘ Yes ;” 
upon which David and his followers, who were now six hun- 
dred in number, lefi the city. On hearing this, Saul stayed 
his march, for when David was in the desert, looking for him 
was a search in the dark! Such were the advantages derived 
by David from having Abiathar to consult the oracle for him. 
For some time after these events he continued to wander 
about in the desert, nor could Saul ever lay hands on hin. 
The district that lay between the Dead Sea and the eastern 
and southern slopes of the mountain land of Judah was called 
the desert of Judah. But we are not to understand under this 
word a great sandy plain, for the distriet in question was 
nothing of the kind. What the Israelites meant by the word 
generally translated ‘‘ desert” or ‘‘ wilderness,” was a district 
rendered, for the most part, unfit for cultivation by want of 
water or otherwise, and only furnishing fodder for cattle dur- 
ing eertain months of the year, when the water-courses that 
the rainy season had filled had not yet run dry. ‘* Pasture 
land,” or rather ‘** steppe,” or ‘‘ highlands,” would, therefore, 
be quite as good a translation as ‘‘ desert.” This ‘+ desert of 
Judah,” then, was a most inhospitable region. Its waste and 
craggy surface was only here and there relieved by a village 
or a group of hovels. Huge rocks, piereed by caves in which 
the wild beasts made their homes — large enough, in some in- 
stances, to coneeal hundreds of marauders — made the district 
dangerous to the last degree. These rocks, with the brush- 
wood that covered everything, and the hard, dry soil, gave 
the whole region sueh a fantastic and forbidding aspeet that 
superstition drew abundant food from it, and, not unnaturally, 
peopled the whole place with demons and hobgoblins. Now, 
this was just the place to afford a refuge to one in David’s cir- 
eumstances, for there were so many places of concealment in 
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it that it was almost impossible to track a fugitive through it. 
So he wandered about hither and thither in the desert of Ziph, 
or in the district variously known as the desert of Maon, of 
Engedi, or of Tekoa. 

The following story gives us some idea of the mode in which 
a band of freebooters, such as David commanded, gained a 
subsistence } : — 

In the desert of Maon there dwelt at that time a certain man 
called Nabal. He was treated with great respect, because he 
was very rich. On his pasture lands, and in his folds on the 
neighboring Mount Carmel, he had three thousand sheep and a 
thousand goats. But he was a surly and wicked man, by de- 
scent a Calebite. His wife, Abigail, on the other hand, was 
equally discreet and beautiful. Now it so happened that this 
Nabal held a sheep-shearers’ feast at his country-house on 
Mount Carmel at atime when David had established himself in 
the neighborhood. When David heard of this, he sent ten of 
his followers to greet him, and to ask him for a present. He 
thought he had a right to make this request, for not only had 
he and his men refrained fromm injuring the flocks and herds of 
Nabal, but they had even defended them, day and night, from 
robbers and beasts of prey. Any decent or sensible man 
would have seen that the request was altogether reasonable, 
and —in his own interest, if for no other cause — would have 
made the powerful freebooters some present. But Nabal was 
drunk when David’s messengers arrived, and he answered 
churlishly, ‘‘ What do I know of this David? What is this 
son of Jesse to me? We have turbulent rogues cnough in the 
country! Am I to give these fellows my bread and wine and 
meat, when I don’t so much as know where they come from?” 
The messengers brought back this answer to David, who re- 
ceived it with the utmost indignation, and immediately called 
his men to arms. Four hundred of them were soon upon the 
march, while two hundred stayed with the baggage. 

Meanwhile one of Nabal’s servants had told Abigail what 
had happened. He told her, too, what kindness they had all 
experienced from David and his men. He was afraid that 
they would have to pay full dearly for his master’s words ; 
but then he was such a sonof Belial that it was no use speak- 
ing to him! Abigail knew too well the trnth of what the 
slave had said, and therefore she determined to do what she 
could to avert the danger herself, without saying a word ‘to 
Nabal. Her mind was soon made up. She had her beast 
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saddled, without her husband’s knowledge, and packed a great 
quantity of provisions, such as bread, wine, meat, parched 
corn, and raisins, upon asses, which were driven before her. 
It was well that she had acted as she did! For David, burn- 
ing with rage at the ill return his goodness to Nabal had met, 
was approaching with four hundred men, and was already 
lard by Carmel when she met him. No sooner had his un- 
couth band come up to her than she alighted from her beast, 
made a profound obeisance, and greeted the angry bandit with 
the gentle words: ‘‘ Lay all the guilt on me, my lord! But 
trouble not yourself abont this worthless Nabal. For he is 
what he is named — a fool [nabal means ‘‘fool” J]. And I 
knew not of your message. And now, as Yahweh lives, who 
holds you back from staining your hands with blood, may all 
your enemies be as Nabal! See, here is a present that your 
handmaid brings for your followers. Forgive my sin, for 
Yahweh will build you up a lasting house, because you wage 
his wars, and none can lay any evil to your charge. When 
any one persecutes you, Yahweh shall hold your life safe in 
the band of the living, but your enemies shall be swung round 
like a stone in the slinger’s thong." And when Yahweh has 
fulfilled all his promises and made you prince of Israel, let 
not the thought that you have shed innocent blood rise up to 
trouble yon and weigh down your heart! And when Yahweh 
blesses you, then remember me! ” 

Her flattering words succeeded in their purpose, for David 
wexclaimed at once: ‘‘ Praised be Yahweh who sent yon to 
meet me! A blessing on yonr courage! A blessing on you 
for preventing me from shedding blood and becoming my own 
avenger! For as sure as Yahweh lives, had you not met me 
here I would not have left a creature in Nabal’s house alive by 
morning.” So saying, he accepted the present, and Abigail 
returned with the reassuring promise that none of her house- 
hold should suffer any harm. 

When she returned, Nabal’s feast — and a royal banquet it 
was !— was at its height. He himself was dead drunk and 
noticed nothing. But in the morning when he had slept it off 
and his wife told him what she had done the evening before, 
he almost died of vexation. Ten days afterwards ‘* Yahweh 
smote Nabal, and he died.” When David heard this he took 
it as a sign that Yahweh himself had avenged his insult, and 
thanked his god all the more fervently for having prevented 
him from avenging himself. The single interview he had had 
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with Abigail had made such a deep impression on him that he 
sent messengers at once to ask her in marriage. When she 
received his message she bowed down twice to the earth in 
grateful recognition of the honor he had shown her, and 
declared her readiness to accompany his messengers in the 
humble words: ‘‘Iam ready. I will be the slave to wash the 
feet of my master’s servants.” Accompanied by five female 
slaves she followed David’s messengers, and became his wife. 
He also took to wife a certain Ahinoam of Jezreel—a place 
in the same neighborhood, most likely; but Saul had given 
his first wife Michal to a Benjamite of the name of Phalti. 

Thus did David and his men live by their swords, now pro- 
tecting the flocks of their neighbors, now escorting merchants 
through the desert for a reward, and sometimes, donbtless, 
when driven by necessity, levying black mail on the district. 
It was a hard and anxious life. Itis true that they seemed 
tolerably safe from pursuit, the place was so wild and moun- 
tainous, and the rocks so full of holes and caverns; but after 
all, their lives were in constant danger, for a price was set 
upon their heads. On one occasion, David all but fell into 
the hands of Saul, for the inhabitants of the desert of Ziph, 
iu which he happened to be, had gone of their own accord to 
Saul and offered to gnide his troops. Their perfect familiarity 
with all the lurking places in the neighborhood made escape 
almost impossible. One by one they cut off all the passes, till 
at last the freebooters were so completely surrounded that 
only a single hill separated them from their pursuers. ‘They 
would inevitably have fallen into their hands had not sudden 
news of an incursion of Philistines compelled Saul to relin- 
quish the pursuit for the moment. Hence this rock was 
called ‘‘ the rock of the escape.” ? 

But no sooner was Sani again at liberty than he collected 
three thousand picked warriors, and led them to the desert 
of Engedi to track out David. But this time he was to stay 
his pursuit for a very different reason from his last. He 
happened once to enter a cave for a moment, apart from his 
men. Little did he think that his life hung upon a thread, 
and that David was standing with his drawn sword behind 
him! Yet so it was. Concealed in the ample cave was the 
whole band which he was pursuing. As soon as Saul had 
entered, David’s men said to their chief, in signs more than 
in words: ‘‘ Now is the day on which Yahweh fulfils his 
promise and gives over your enemy to you. Do to bim what 
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you will.” David rose and crept up to Saul— but only to 
cut off the hem of his outer garment. Thus Saul was 
spared; but as soon as he had gone on his way again no 
small discontent was expressed within the cavern. David 
was deeply moved. A host of conflicting emotions rushed 
through his soul. He had stood behind his enemy with his 
sword drawn. A single blow would have put an end to 
his own snfferings and those of his men. He had held back 
his hand, and it was still unstained by royal blood; Yahweh 
had preserved him from this sin. But murmurs rose against 
him on every side. His men were profoundly dissatisfied. 
The life they led was so hard, and he might so easily have 
reseued them from it! To all this he had but one answer, 
‘¢God forbid that I shonld lay my hand upon the king; for 
he is Yahweh’s anointed !” 

But Saul must know how little he really had to fear from 
David. So the latter made all speed to follow him, called to 
him, and when he turned round bowed down in reverence to 
the earth. ‘‘ Why do you give ear,” he cried, ‘‘ to the cal- 
umnies of those who say that I plot mischief against you? 
Now you may see with your own eyes that it is not true. For 
in the cave hard by I might have killed you; but I spared your 
life, for you are Yahweh’s anointed. See, here is the hem of 
your mantle which I cut off. Acknowledge, then, my father, 
that I harbor no evil thoughts against you in my heart. May 
Yahweh judge between us! Is not the proverb true that says 
‘From evil men come evil deeds?’ At least there comes no 
plot against your life from me. Alas! who am I that the 
king of Israel] should chase me? Iam but a dead dog! I 
am but a flea! May Yahweh protect me against you!” 
Saul — passionate and impressible as he was — burst into tears 
when he heard these words. ‘‘Is it really yon David, my 
son?” he cried. ‘In trnth you are a better man than I. 
You might have killed me and you did it not. The proverb 
says, ‘Ifa man meet his enemy in the way will he let hiu 
pass by unhurt?’ but yet you spared me when Yahweh put 
me into your power. Now I am sure that you will be king 
after me, and that your family will keep the throne of Israel 
after you. Swear to me, then, that you will not root out my 
family when that time comes.” David promised with an oath, 
and then each of them went his way, Saul to Gibeah, and 
David to his cave in the desert. 

The statement that David returned to his place of conceal- 
ment contrasts oddly with Lis solemn oath to Saul not to root 
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out his posterity ; but then this certain knowledge on the part 
of Saul that David would succeed him on the throne is as in- 
eredible as that Jonathan, in whose mouth the same prophecy 
is put,’ should have foreseen the fact, or that David himself 
should have known it. ‘The narrator, who knew the actual 
result himself, involuntarily assumed the same knowledge on 
the part of the actors whom he bronght upon the stage, with- 
out thinking of the false and impossible positions in which 
they would have been placed had they really had any such 
‘ foreknowledge. 

The story that David once spared the life of Saul, wheu 
the latter was pursuing him, rests upon an old and appa- 
rently trustworthy tradition. It appears in another form as 
follows ? : — 

When David was in the desert of Ziph, the inhabitants 
of the district promised Saul that they would hand him over 
to him, for they knew where he was hiding. With three 
thousand chosen men Saul undertook the expedition, and 
was soon encamped close by the spot where his enemy was 
to be found. But at night no sentinels were set to guard the 
camp, and David, who had learned from his spies where Saul 
was lying, managed to pass the barrieades and approach his 
sleeping father-in-law. His cousin, Abishai, Joab’s brother, 
accompanied him on his perilous adventure. Saul lay 
quietly sleeping in the midst of his warriors. His lance was 
driven into the ground at his head. ‘‘God has given your 
enemy into your hand,” whispered Abishai. ‘‘Shall I run 
him through with his own lance and pin him to the ground? 
One blow will do it!” But David held back his companion, 
who had already stretched out his hand to seize Sanl’s spear. 
‘‘Do him no injury,” he said, ‘‘ for who would bring upon 
his head the guilt of slaying Yabweh’s anointed? As sure as 
Yahweh lives,” he continued, ‘* Yahweh will bring Saul into 
some ealamity, and his hour will come, in battle or some 
way else. But Yahweh forbid that I should lay my hand 
on him! ‘Take his spear and cruse of water with you, and 
let us go!” It was no sooner said than done. They escaped 
from the camp unobserved, for ‘‘a sleep of Yahweh ” 
had come over Saul and his men. Then David took his 
stand upon a hill, prudently keeping a considerable distanee 
between himself and the royal troops, and shouted till he 
waked the general Abner and all the people. “ Who is it,” 
exelaimed Abner, ‘‘ that dares to disturb the king?” ‘* Why, 
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Abner!” answered David mockingly, ‘‘ what a man you ure! 
Where is your like in Israel? Why have you kept no better 
watch over the king? There has been some one into the 
camp to murder him! By Yahweh, you have done ill in not 
protecting the anointed of Yahweh better! But now, send 
a soldier for the king’s lance and water-flask that lay at his 
head.” Saul too had heard what passed, and recognized the 
voice of David in the darkness. ‘‘ Is not that you, my son 
David?” he cried. ‘‘ It is, O King,” was the reply. ‘* Why 
do you persecute me thus? What evil have I done? Nay, 
do but hear me! If it is Yahweh himself who stirs you up 
against me, then propitiate him with a sacrifice. But if it is 
the work of men, may they be cursed by Yahweh, for they 
are driving me out of his heritage and forcing me to go else- 
where and to serve other gods. Oh, let not my blood be 
poured out before Yahweh’s face! And, after all, what am 
I that Israel’s king should pursue me? I am but a partridge 
hunted on the hills!” Saul was completely melted, and 
replied, ‘‘ I have greatly erred. Come with me home. After 
what has now befallen me I can never injure yon again.” But 
David did not think it prudent to comply. He begged Saul 
to send for the lance and the flask, and then went bis way 
with the words: ‘‘ Yahweh will reward every man for his 
deserts. J haveshown that I, at least, will do nothing against 
the anointed of Yahweh. As your life has been precious in 
my sight this day, so shall my life be precious to Yahweh, and 
he will rescue me in every time of need.” Saul, on his side, 
took leave with the exclamation, ‘‘ Blessed be thou, David, 
my son! Iteannot be but that prosperity and power await 
thee!” After this he returned to his home. 

It is evident that the writer gives his own interpretation of 
subsequent events in the last words he puts into the mouths 
of Saul and David. He believes that Yahweh protected 
David as a reward for his generous conduct towards Saul. 
In other respects this story is far more probable than the 
other. At any rate, it is much easier to form a definite concep- 
tion of what is told us here. The two stories agree, however, 
in the main point. Not only do they both represent David as 
having spared the life of Saul, but they both attribute his 
doing so to his reverence for Yahweh’s anointed. 

But althongh Saul was overcome for the moment by David’s 
generosity, although the exile’s friends pleaded his cause 
whenever they dared to do so, although Jonathan’s words had 
doubtless great weight with his father at certain seasons, yet 
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his suspicions constantly recurred, and fits of furious passion 
ever urged him on to form fresh plans of vengeance, and 
drew from his lips such dire curses on his disaffected subjects, 
above all on David and those who supported him, that a per- 
manent reconciliation was impossible. Saul continued to be 
David’s enemy all his life. We cannot tell how long the 
fugitive maintained himself in the desert of Judah; but the 
period must certaiuly be counted by months rather than years. 
It would be hard enough for him to find sustenance for him- 
self and his men even for a few months. And then the sword 
was ever hanging over his head. How easily some traitor 
might make interest with the king by betraying him! If 
Saul was really determined to seize him, he was sure to suc- 
ceed, sooner or later. So he was compelled at last, though 
sore against his will, to leave his country and throw himself 
into the arms of the Philistines — the only neighboring people 
capable of defending him. Accordingly he crossed the border 
and made his way to Gath, where he placed himself at the 
service of king Achish. When Saul heard of this he was 
obliged to relinquish all intention of pursuing him further. 
We shall soon return to David, in the land of the Philis- 
tines ; but first we must speak of the last days of Saul. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE LAST HOURS OF SAUL. 
1 Samvet: XXVIII. 3-25, XXXI. 


HIS is the account given us of Saul’s last hours and 
death : — 

Some months after the time of public mourning for the 
death of Samuel had come to an end, the Philistines brought 
their troops into the field again and pitched at Shunem, while 
Saul took up his position on the hills of Gilboa. But when 
he saw the hostile army his courage failed him for the first 
time in his life. He longed for an oracle to restore his con- 
fidence as to the result of the battle; but, alas! lis desire 
could not be satisfied, for Yahweh refused to answer him. In 
vain the dreamers lay upon the consecrated spots, for the 
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deity would not reveal himself to them. The priest could 
gain no glimpse into the future by urim and thummim. None 
of the prophets were inspired, and the music of the harp and 
the rumbling of the drum alike failed to bring down the spirit 
of Yahweh upon them. Clearly the god was unpropitious, 
and no sacrifice availed to procure his favor. The thought 
weighed upon the heart of Saul like lead. He saw fear in the 
looks of the followers, and on the faces of some of tliose 
lifeguards who had refused to slay the priests of Yahweh he 
read the thought, ‘‘ This is what it has brought us to!” At 
last he could bear it no longer, and determined to learn the 
future, let it cost what it might! So he asked some of the 
friends whom he trusted most whether they could find out a 
witch for him. 

Find out a witch for Saul to consult! Then has it come to 
this? Was it not Saul who, in very zeal for Yahweh, per- 
secnted the practisers of heathen arts even to death? And is 
he now brought so low that he himself calls magic to his aid? 

His followers ean find a witch for him. North of Gilboa, 
between it and Tabor, lay Endor. In one of the houses of 
this place, or perhaps in a cave hard by, lived such a woman 
as they wanted. On hearing this, Saul, accompanied by two 
of his faithful servants, went to the spot by night, and in 
disguise. He asked the witch to consult her soothsaying 
spirit for him, and to call up from the grave the dead man 
whom he should name to her. At first the woman hesitated 
to comply, for-Saul had forbidden the practice of witchcraft 
upon pain of death; but when the stranger swore an oath by 
Yahweh that,she should suffer no harm if she granted his re- 
quest, she consented, and asked him who the dead man was 
that he wished her to bring up from the world below. ‘‘Sam- 
nel,” answered he. 

‘hen the woman began to prepare her charms and to mut- 
ter her incantations,’ retiring for the purpose, it would seem, 
into a separate room, or behind a partition that marked off a 
portion of the cave by the mouth of a cleft in the rock, sup- 
posed to be a passage to the world below. Suddenly she 
shrieked aloud, ‘‘ You have deceived me! You are Saul 
himself!” ‘‘ Fear not,” answered the king, deeply moved, 
‘but tell me what you see.” ‘‘ A spirit is rising from the 
depth,” answered she. ‘‘ What is he lke?” asked Saul 
again. ‘* Au old man wrapped in a mautle,” said the witch. 
Then Saul perceived that it was Samuel, aud overcome with 
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awe he bowed down twice todo him homage. And lo! a voice 
as from the grave fell upon his ear, and Samuel asked, ‘* Why 
have you broken my rest in the grave? Why have you 
orought me here?” ‘* Because I am in sore distress,” groaned 
Saul, ‘‘ for the Philistines wage war against me, and Yahweh 
answers me not— neither by prophets nor by dreams. So I 
have called on you for help. Tell me what I am to do.” 
But he fell to the ground, and his soul died within him, when 
he heard the words, ‘‘ Why do you qnestion me, when Yah- 
weh has departed from you and has taken the side of your 
neighbor David?* For Yahweh gives to him the kingdom 
that he takes from you, according to my words. This day 
does Yahweh requite you for your disobedience in the war 
with Amalek, when you refused to execute his wrath. And 
for your sin Yahweh gives up Israel into the hand of the Phil- 
istines, and — to-morrow you and your sons shall be with me.” 

The apparition vanished, and Saul lay stretched upon the 
ground. ‘Terror had laid hold upon his heart, and Samuel’s 
words had crushed him utterly. Moreover he had eaten 
nothing, through sheer anxiety, all the last day and night. 
The witch now tried to bring him to himself again. ‘‘ My 
king,” she said, ‘‘ Ihave risked my very life to grant your 
wish. And now do you, in your turn, grant my request, and 
eat and drink something before you go.” He long refused, 
but at last he yielded to the persistent entreaties of his fol- 
lowers, and accepted the woman’s urgent invitation. He rose 
from the ground, and sat down upon her bed. She hastened 
to slaughter her fatted calf, prepared the meat, baked some 
unleavened bread, and set the repast before Saul and his at- 
tendants, who ate of what she had prepared and then went 
on their way. 

Next day the Philistines began the attack, and put the 
Israelites to flight. The hills were soon covered with the 
bodies of the slain. Saul and his chosen band still man- 
fully held their own; but one by one the king’s three sons, 
Jonathan,. Abinadab, and Melchishuah fell. Saul himself 
still struck down all who came within his reach. But at last 
a band of the enemy’s archers drew near; their arrows 
whistled through the air, and the royal hero fell—pierced 
through the bowels.” He felt that he was mortally wounded, 
and cried to his shield-bearer, ‘‘ Draw your sword and run 
me through, that the uncircumcised may not come and mock 


1 After an amended version. ’ ; 
2 After an amended version of 1 Samuel! xxxi. 3, and 1 Chronicles x. 3. 
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me.” But his attendant stood appalled, and dare not raise 
his hand to strike him. Upon this Sanl mustered all the 
little strength he had still left, and, with the weapon he held 
in his hand, gave himself his own death-blow. His shield- 
bearer would not survive his master, and fell upon his own 
sword. 

Thus did Saul die a hero’s death; but it was a fearful 
hour for Israel. The army was utterly defeated. The 
neighboring cities were deserted, for terror of the Philistines, 
and soon fell into the power of the enemy. Next day the 
victors, searching the battle-field for plunder; vented their 
rage on the lifeless bodies of Saul and of his sons. They 
cut off their heads, stripped the armor from their bodies, 
and bore these trophies of victory through all their cities 
with shouts of triumph, as a grateful spectacle to their gods 
and to their countrymen. Finally they hung up the arms 
as a consecrated gift in the temple of their goddess Astarte, 
while the headless trunks were nailed to the wall of the 
Israelitish city of Beth-shan, hard by the battle-field. 

Thus even an honorable burial would have been denied 
to Sani and to his sons, had not the gratitude of faithful 
subjects secured them from this last indignity. On the 
other side of the Jordan, opposite Beth-shan, lay Jabesh. 
Saul’s first great feat of arms had been the rescue of this 
city ; and when the men of Jabesh heard what the Philistines 
had done to the body of their benefactor, it was more than 
they could bear. All their fighting men set off by night, 
crossed the Jordan, took down the corpses of Saul and his 
sons, and bore them hurriedly back to their own city. There 
they burned the bodies, apparently to secure them from any 
further outrage, and buried the bones under the terebinth of 
Jabesh. Then they observed a fast of seven days. 

Such was the end of Saul. 


To understand this story we must try to form a clear 
conception of the ideas entertained by the ancient Israelites 
concerning the lot of man beyond the grave. They had not 
yet conceived the hope ofa continued life, or a return to life, 
after death. This seems very strange to us. For it is 
dificult for us to conceive of an earnest living piety united 
with the belief that all is over with man the moment he has 
breathed his last. We have grown so familiar with the idea 
that our better self survives, that we are apt to think it 
inseparable from true religion. It is indeed very closely 
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connected with it, and in fact grows ont of it. Hence we 
often find expressions used by the Israelitish psalmists so 
full of joyful self-surrender to God and cheerful hope for the 
future that they seem to us almost necessarily to imply the 
expectation of a future life. Read the following outpouring 
of soul, for instance! : — 


God is our refuge and our strength, . 
A help that fails not in time of tromble. 
Therefore we fear not, though the earth should swing, 
And the mountains tremble in the midst of the sea. 
Let the foaming waters roar, 
Let the mountains rock when the sea rages; 
Yet Yahweh of hosts is with us, 
Our fortress is Jacob’s god. 


The same spirit is breathed by the following song, in- 
correctly ascribed to David ?: — 


Yahbweli, thou art my god! 
Thee do I seek. 
My soul thirsts after thee, 
y flesh yearns toward thee, 
As a parchéd land, 
As a thirsty, waterless plain! 
I long to see thy power and glory 
As I have seen thee in thy sanctuary. 
Because thy favor is better than life 
My lips shall praise thee; 
I will bless thee as Jong as I live, 
I will lift my hands in thy name. 
As though with the richest banquet, even so my soul is satisfied; 
Therefore my mouth shall praise thee with joyful lips. 
J think of thee in my bed; 
Of thee in the watches of night. 
For thou art,my help ; 
In the shadow of thy wings I rejoice. ; 
My soul hangs rpon thee, 
For thy rigbt, hand upholds me. 


What a depth and earnestness of spiritual hfe breathes 
through these songs! Can such poets have believed, we 
ask involuntarily, that when they fell under the sword of 
their foes. or perished in a storm, or died of some disease, 
this life with God was at an end for ever? Was such the 


belief of the holy man who sang ?: -— 


When my heart was bitter [becanse of the prosperity of the godless] 
And my sou! disturhed, 
I was ignorant as a brute, 
As a senseless thing before thee. 
For I am always with thee; 
Thou hast taken me by the right hand. 
Thou wilt guide me with thy counsel 
And afterwards lead me to glory. 
I have none but thee in heaven, 


1 Psalm xlvi. 1-3, 7. 2 Psalm Ixiii. 1-8. 8 Psalm Lxxiii. 21--27. 
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I desire none other on earth! 
Though my body and soul shall fail 
My roek and eternal heritage is God. 
For behold! They perish who are far from thee. 
Thou rootest out those who fall off from thee. 
But for me it is joy to be near to God! 
I set my trust on my lord, on Yahweh, 
And will speak of all thy works. 

What wonder if Christians have seen in such lines as 
these the expression of the hope of immortal life, and, 
interpreting them in this sense, have made use of them as 
hymns? Assuredly the piety that speaks through them has 
already overcome the fear of death, and must unconsciously 
lead up to the hope of everlasting life. But all this does not 
remove the fact that these same psalmists had no expecta- 
tion of anything deserving the name of life after death. 

The opinions of the Israelites concerning the state of the 
dead underwent no great alteration for ages, and remained 
almost unchanged till within the last two centuries before 
our era. We need therefore have no hesitation in calling 
witnesses to these beliefs from different periods, widely sepa- 
rated from each other in time, for in substance all antiquity 
was at one upon this point. 

In the belief of the Israclite, then, deep down below the 
earth, nay, ‘‘under the sea and its inhabitants,”! lay the 
realm of shadows, also known as ‘‘the abyss,” and ‘‘ de- 
struction.” It was sometimes confounded, involuntarily 
and very naturally, with the grave, from which, however, it 
is essentially distinet. ‘The name of this place is the word 
so incorrectly translated ‘‘ hell” in our anthorized version. 
It was — 

“A land of darkness and deathlike shade, 
A land as black as night, 


Where all is piteh dark and confusion, 
Where noon-day is as black as the night."’ 2 


In this kingdom of the dead ‘‘ there is no action, nor an- 
derstanding, nor knowledge, nor wisdom ;”? God’s wonders 
are unknown in that land of darkness and oblivion; ‘ eternal 
silence reigns there;® and to glorify God is impossible.‘ 
Thus a poet writes? : — 

Deliver my life, O Yahweh! 
And save me for thy mercies’ sake ! 


Yor after death none think of thee, 
And who shall praise thee in the realm of the dead ? 


1 Job xxvi. 5, 6. 2 Job x. 21, 22. 8 Tcelesiastes ix. 10. 
4 Psalm Ixxxviii. 12. 5 Psalm xciv. 17. 
6 Psalm Ixxxviii, 10-12, exv. 17. 7 Psalm vi. 4, 5. 
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A prophet might now and then speak as though the dead 
could rise,’ or as though the shades had some remembrance 
of their former lives, and could even recognize those that 
joined them;? but this was only the language of poetic 
imagery, and, as the passages already quoted show, it by no 
means proves that the Israclites seriously ascribed such 
powers to the inhabitants of the shadow-land. Again, the 
story of Saul and the witch at Endor makes Samuel speak 
Just as he would have done when alive; but this only shows 
that the Israelites, like the ancient Greeks, believed in the 
possibility of restoring a kind of momentary life and con- 
sciousness to the shades, by means of magic. It by no 
means follows that they believed these shades to be always 
possessed of conscious life and memory. 

The Israelite’s belief in the justice of God and the recom- 
pense of virtue and vice stood in no kind of connection with 
his conception of the land of shadows. He did not think of 
a man’s condition after death as in any degree dependent 
upon his conduct during life. The realm of the dead was 
‘¢ the place where all mortals meet together.”* If the same 
lot sometimes befalls the righteous and the wicked even 
here,’ far more is the state of all the same in the land of 
shadows.® ‘‘ Every man goes to join the dead. For who is 
there that escapes? While there is life there is hope; and a 
living dog is better than a dead lion. For the living know 
that they will die, but the dead know nothing at all. And 
they have no reward any more, for the memory of them has 
perished. And their love and their hate and their envy have 
long since vanished, and to all eternity they have no share 
any more in all that is done beneath the sun.”® In the same 
way the writer of this story of the witch makes the pious 
Samuel say to the king, whom he looks upon as forsaken of 
God, ‘‘ To-morrow shall you and your sons be with me!” 

In short, the condition of the dead may be indicated in a 
single word Though God’s eye, according to the outpouringa 
of the poets, reaches even to the realm of shades,’ yet ‘‘ he 
thinks of its inhabitants no more, and they are cut off from 
his hand.” ® 


The belief was general in ancient times that certain 


1 Isaiah xxvi. 19; Ezekiel xxxvii. 1-14. 2 Isaiah xiv. 10. 
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persons understood the art of calling up shades from the 
realms of the dead. Amongst the Israelites this belief was 
not confined to a few ignorant and therefore specially 
superstitious individuals, but, as far as we can make out, it 
was universal. It is true that Samuel and Saul persecuted 
these charmers of the dead, or necromancers, and forbade the 
practice of their arts, but this was not due to any disbelief 
in the powers of snch witches and magicians, but to the idea 
that their arts were heathenish.1 But when once these prac- 
tices had been condemned, a great step had been made tow- 
ards the discovery that they rested on the self-deception of 
a heated imagination or the deceit of deliberate imposture.? 
In the story of the interview with the witch at Endor, 
we find ourselves, to a large extent, at any rate, in an 
atmosphere of fiction. It is impossihle to form any reason- 
able and credible conception of what occurred. It has 
often been suggested that this woman was an impostor, 
that she recognized Saul by his promise that no harm should 
befall her, and that she was a good ventriloquist and imitated 
Samuel’s voice —for it deserves notice that no one but the 
woman herself sees the shade. On this supposition it would 
be natural enough for her to put a gloomy prophecy into the 
mouth of Samuel, for she knew the position in which things 
stood, and might well suppose that when the leader was in 
such a frame of mind as that of Saul the army was almost 
certain to be defeated. In this way some of the main features 
of the story are made to appear credible. But, as a whole, 
it is still unexplained. For it is quite clear that the writer 
himself intended nothing of the kind suggested, but firmly 
believed in the reality of Samuel’s appearance, or at any 
rate found nothing absurd in the idea. He intended to 
represent Samuel even after his death, as having once more 
called the past to the memory of Saul. He believed in 
necromancy just as completely as the writer of the legend of 
Joseph believed in the significance of dreams.® The fictitious 
character of the narrative is further evident from its making 
Samuel predict the result of the battle in such detail: 
‘¢'To-morrow shall you and your sons be with me!” This, 
at least, no enchantress, however sagacious, could have 
known beforehand. Moreover this story contains a reference 
to that of Saul’s rejection by Yahweh; and since we saw 
reason to reject that as untrustworthy ‘ the historical charac- 


1 See pp 460, 451. 2 See pp. 272, 274. 
3 See pp. 207-210. 4 See p. 487 ff. 
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ter of this falls with it. The writer evidently regarded Saul’s 
tragic end as a manifestation of the avenging justice of Yah- 
weh, who now exacted the penalty of former disobedience. 
But he did not reflect that even pious kings had often met 
with mournful deaths, and that many good and noble heroes 
had lost their lives on the battle-field. 

Is there no truth at all in the story then? Is it not 
true, at least, that Saul in his despair sought aid of a 
necromancer? This is a very difficult question. The 
writer believed in magic himself, and would not think it any 
great enormity in Saul ‘to have recourse to a witch when 
Yahweh would help him no longer. Such a course would 
appear to him quite natural. He intends the real stress of 
his narrative to fall upon the truth of the prediction which 
he puts into the mouth of Samuel. For Samuel himself, 
the judge whom Saul had superseded, the messenger of God 
who had foretold his fall, once more to appear in person and 
repeat his threats on the very eve of their fulfilment, would 
appear to the writer a most telling and impressive incident. 
And to secure this Samuel must rise from his grave, and 
therefore Saul must apply to a witch to raise him. On the 
other hand, it is far from impossible that Saul, in his despair, 
was really driven to a means of learning the future which he 
had himself condemned, though he no more thought of deny- 
ing its efficacy than did any of his contemporaries. 

Our final estimate of Saul will be but little affected whether 
we accept or reject this journey to Endor as a fact. Fora 
single despairing action is no great evidence against a man. 
Saul excites our deepest interest. Hardly anywhere else in 
the Bible do we feel that the hero of a tragedy has passed 
before us so strongly as in the history of Saul. Of noble form 
and fiery spirit, religious by nature and inspired by a heartfelt 
love of his people, courageous and enterprising, he rose as 
Israel’s deliverer and as a zealous servant of Yahweh. But 
this friend of Samuel, who vindicates the severity of the re- 
ligious laws, builds altars to Yahweh, strives to exterminate 
the Canaanites, and chastises all heathen practices, gradually 
becomes such a bitter foe of Yahweh’s messengers that one 
who finds himself in company where he is utterly out of place 
comes to be called a ‘‘Saul among the prophets.” Gradually 
all the powers of his impulsive and commanding spirit became 
the slaves of suspicion and hatred, till, in the murder of the 
priests of Nob, and the stubborn persecution of David, we see 
what the man had by slow degrees become ! 
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Like every one else who degenerates morally, Saul had 
himself to blame for his fall, for he had failed to bridle his 
unruly passions. But there are many extenuating circum- 
stances in his case. We have seen already’ that he was torn 
two ways by the dictates of political sagacity on the one hand 
which urged him to compromise and trim the question of 
Israel’s relations with the heathen, and by his own conscience 
on the other which drove him to the uncompromising zeal that 
speaks in deeds of blood. Even when a man is mistaken in 
his conception of what God demands from him, he never grows 
better by silencing his conscience and listening to the dictates 
of prudence. But neither are the prophets and their party 
altogether free from the guilt of Saul’s degeneracy. Fanatics 
are difficult to work with. As soon as Samnel’s friends per- 
ceived that Saul was no longer their tool in everything, they 
began to oppose him; for the least hesitation in maintaining 
Yahweh’s fiercest ordinances was in their eyes desertion of his 
cause.. It was not without reason, therefore, that Saul grew 
so suspicions. His belief, for instance, that the priests of 
Yahweh were assisting David, was certainly not unfounded. 
Priests, Nazarites, and prophets alike desired the downfall of 
the ruling prince, and snrely many of them had already fixed 
their eyes in eager expectation upon Jesse’s son, and hoped 
that he would make a better king than Saul. 


Cuaprer XXNXI. 
DAVID AT ZIKLAG AND AT HEBRON. 
1 Samure, XXVIII. 5-XXVIIL. 2, XXIX. XXX.; 2 Samuet I. 1-V. 8. 


HEN last we spoke of David? he and his troop had just 
entered the service of Achish, king of Gath, because 

they could no longer maintain themselves upon Saul’s territory. 
We shall now see something of David’s life as a vassal of the 
Philistines. But first I must just mention another story,' 
which tells us that David sought refuge with Achish when first 
he fled from Saul. No sooner had he come to Gath, the story 
goes on to say, than he was instantly recognized by the court- 
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iers of Achish, who told their prince that this was ‘the king 
of the land,” the man in whose honor the women had sung — 


‘* Saul has laid his thonsands low, 
But David his ten thousands.” 


So when David saw that he was recognized, he pretended to 
be mad, and was therefore driven away by the king. ‘This 
story is a string of improbabilities. In the first place a 
Philistine city could only be the very last refuge of a man in 
Davidl’s circumstances. In the next place, how could he have 
imagined for a single moment that he would not be recognized 
at Gath? And lastly, the Philistines can scarcely have been 
So stupid as to be taken in by so dull a trick! The origin of 
the story is not known. It may possibly have been intended 
to supersede other traditions with reference to David’s stay 
with Achish, and thus to wash out a stain from his memory. 
These other traditions we still possess, though they do not 
appear to conie much nearer the truth than the one we have 
given. They represent David as having been guilty of the 
Zrossest cruelty and deception in his anxiety to make his own 
life and that of his followers as safe as possible. ‘To seek 
favor at the court of Achish meant to become the subject of 
his people’s enemy; and since hostilities between the Philis- 
tines and Israelites never ceased, David would certainly be re- 
quired to turn his arms against his own countrymen. Indeed 
he might be expected to prove his fidelity to his new lord by 
displaying special zeal in this war. But by doing so he would 
have broken with his people for ever, and he loved them too 
well to be prepared for this. So in order that he might remain 
in the land of the Philistines, without being compelled to 
injure his own people, he begged Achish to assign some pro- 
vincial town to him and to his men as a residence, for it was 
not fitting, he said, that he should remain in the capital. 
Achish, who seems to have been very credulons, approved of 
the suggestion, and assigned the town of Ziklag to him. From 
this place David made frequent marauding expeditions. Many 
of his turbulent followers were probably incapable of any oc- 
cupation except that of bandits, and could not have been kept 
quiet without some such employment. But we are told that 
David never turned his arms against his own countrymen, but 
always attacked and plundered some district south of the land 
of the Philistines, where the allies of this people, and the ene- 
mies of Israel, were settled. And when he came to pay his 
respects to Achish and offer him a portion of the booty, Achish 
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would ask whether he had been making another raid, and David 
would answer that he had been attacking the men of Judah, 
or their allies the Jerahmeelites, and Kenites. ‘To prevent his 
treachery from being exposed by fugitives, he used to slaughter 
all the inhabitants of the villages he plundered, without excep- 
tion. This murderous precaution, conpled with the thinness 
of the population of those regions and the difficulty of commn- 
nication, was so successful that for sixteen months the truth 
did not leak out. Achish had perfect confidence in his vassal, 
for he believed his falsehoods, and therefore imagined that he 
had made all friendship with his own people impossible for 
ever. 

This story is in the highest degree improbable. Even on 
the supposition that no Philistines ever joined David on his 
expeditions, that Achish never required him to take part in 
his own operations, and that none of his men ever betrayed 
him, it is still incredible that for more than a year the route 
taken by David, the ravages he committed in the district sonth 
of Philistia, and the continued prosperity of the tribes he pro- 
fessed to have attacked and conquered, could have escaped 
notice. It is clear that if the writer really knew anything of 
David’s life at Ziklag, he desired to conceal it; and we are 
therefore left almost entirely to our own conjectures in endeay- 
oring to fill up the period between David’s flight to Achish and 
the events we shall now relate. 

When the war between the Philistines and the Israelites 
broke out with renewed violence, David’s position became 
very difficult. For Achish summoned him to the field, to- 
gether with his other subjects, and placed such implicit reli- 
ance in his professions of attachment that he actually made 
him captain of his lifeguard. But fortunately for David, 
Achish had not sole command of the army. The Philistine 
cities, Gath, Ekron, Askelon, Ashdod, and Gaza, which ap- 
pear to have formed a sort of confederacy, were all governed 
by kings, and each of the five princes enjoyed equal rights 
with his fellows. Now when the allies of Achish noticed 
David and his men at the muster, they asked, ‘‘ What are 
these Hebrews here for?” Achish answered that this was 
David, Saul’s former subject, and that he had now heen living 
in his territory for ahont a year withont ever giving him the 
slightest cause of suspicion. But the other princes were dis- 
trustful, and insisted on Achish sending David back; for thev 
thought he might seize this opportunity of reinstating himself 
in Saul’s favor by turning his arms against them in the thick 
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of the battle. They felt no confidence in the man who had 
patie celebrated in song as having ‘‘ struck ten thousands 
own.” 

It was by no means a pleasant task for Achish, to have to 
inform the haughty warrior that his good faith was suspected, 
and that he eould not be allowed to take part in the battle. 
He delivered his message with a profusion of apologies. 
David assumed a lofty tone, and inquired with an air of in- 
jured pride what offenee he had committed that he should he 
deemed unworthy of fighting with the enemies of his lord. 
Upon this, Achish, fearing that he might seek some opportu- 
nity to take revenge, did his very best to pacify him, and as- 
sured him that he himself had unlimited confidence in him. 
So, while the Philistines advanced to the plain of Jezreel, 
David returned to Ziklag, which he reached onee more three 
days after he had left it. 

Here a terrible shock awaited him. A tribe of Amalekites, 
taking advantage of the absence of the fighting men, had 
fallen upon the city, plundered it, and set it on fire. They 
were more humane than David, however, and had not mur- 
dered any of the women and children, but had carried them 
all off as captives. As David’s men stood by the ruins of 
their homes and thought of their wives and children, they 
burst into passionate eries of woe; and then, with the want 
of fairness characteristic of undisciplined natures in distress, 
they threw all the blame upon their leader, and began to 
mutter something about stoning him! David saw all, and 
was hard put to it; but the thought of Yahweh, his mighty 
helper, supported him. He ordered the priest Abiathar to 
attend him instantly with the ephod. As soon as he was 
ready, David asked Yahweh whether he should pursue the 
robhers. His god encouraged him to do so, and he set off at 
once with his six hundred men. But before long one-third of 
his force became so weary that they had to be left behind with 
the baggage near the stream of Besor. The remaining four 
hundred continued the pursuit. On their way they came upon 
an Egyptian slave of one of the Amalekites. His master had 
left him behind because ‘he was sick, and he was lying half 
dead upon the ground when they found him ; this Egyptian 
put them on the track. That same evening they overtook the 
Amalekites, who were carelessly enjoying themselves over 
their booty. They fell upon them and put them all to the 
sword, except four hundred, who mounted their camels and 
effected an escape. A great quantity of cattle, sheep, and 
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camels, together with all the prisoners, fell into the hands of 
David’s men; so when they found that they had not to bewail 
the loss of a single member of their families, their sentiments 
towards their leader were completely reversed. They drove 
the cattle before them, shouting in triumph, ‘‘ Here is David’s 
spoil!” and his authority was more firmly established than 
ever. 

He made a good use of his power when the four hundred 
who had followed him to the fight met the two hundred that 
had been left behind wearied out. For a dispute arose about 
the booty, some of the four hundred being unwilling to allow 
the two hunecred any share in it at all. But David silenced 
them at once, and established a rule (which was observed by 
the Israelites ever afterwards) that those who went ont to 
battle and those who defended the baggage should have equal 
shares of the booty. Thus David returned in triumph to 
Ziklag. 

On the third day after his return from pursuing the robbers 
a certain man came to Ziklag, with his garments rent, and in- 
quired for David. As soon as he was brought into his pres- 
ence he prostrated himself in reverence before him, and waited 
for the famous warrior to give him leave to speak. ‘*‘ Whence 
do youcome?” asked David. ‘‘ I] have escaped from the army 
of Israel,” he rephed. Escaped! David sprang to his feet 
in consternation when he heard that single word that said so 
much. ‘What do you mean? Speak out!” he hurriedly 
exclaimed. His anxious forebodings were but too well con- 
firmed, for the stranger answered, ‘‘ The army has fled. The 
slaughter was great. Saul and his son Jonathan are slain.” 
David could scarcely believe his cars. The uews was too 
terrible! Might it not after all be false? ‘How do you 
know,” he asked, ‘‘ that Saul and Jonathan are slain?” Upon 
which the other told him how he had happened to be crossing 
Mount Gilboa, and had there seen Saul leaning upon his spear, 
and the horsemen of the foe hard by. Sanl, said he, had 
called to him, and had said, ‘‘ Slay me, for I ain seized with 
cramp,’ and cannot defend myself, though I am still fully 
alive.” He had granted the request, for he knew that Sanl 
could not survive his defeat. ‘‘ And see!” he concluded, 
‘Chere are his armlets and the crown that was on his head. 
I have brought them to my lord.” Qn hearing these words 
David rent his clothes, and all his companions followed his 
example. ‘They spent the whole day weeping and fasting, 
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because Saul and Jonathan and the army of Yahweh and the 
whole house of Israel were smitten by the sword. In the 
evening, when the violence of the shock was in a measure 
passe(l, David sent for the messenger again, and asked, 
‘* Whence are you?” Hardly had he answered, ‘‘I am a 
stranger, an Amalekite,” when David thundered forth the 
words, ‘‘ And you dared to raise a hand against Yahweh’s 
anointed!” A single word to one of his followers was enough, 
and the Amalekite fell dead upon the ground. He richly de- 
served his fate — at least, if most of his story was invented! 
for the sake of gaining David’s favor. Over his body David 
pronounced the words, ‘‘ You have drawn the sentence upon 
yourself, for you declared with your own mouth that you had 
slain Yahweh’s anointed!” 

The dirge in which David afterwards expressed his grief, 
we have already given in full as a striking testimony to the 
character of Saul.? 

David must have received the news of the death of Saul 
with very mingled feelings. A certain joy, or at least a sense 
of relief, at the thought that he was delivered from his mortal 
foe, must surely have mingled with the grievous thought that 
his father-in-law, the deliverer of Israel, the glorious hero, the 
anointed of Yahweh, had met with sosad anend. But, what- 
ever feelings were uppermost in his heart, no one can blame 
him for taking immediate advantage of Sanl’s death to relieve 
himself and his men from the critical position in which they 
were placed as subjects of the Philistinc. The booty he had 
just seized from the Amalekites now stood him in good stead, 
for it enabled him at once to send rich presents to the elders 
of most of the cities of Judah; aud when he had thus pre- 
pared the way, he lost no time in setting out at the head of his 
men, under the sanction of the oracle, for Hebron, the chief 
city of Judah. Here he was well received by the inhabitants, 
and before long deputies arrived from all parts of the south 
country, and anointed him king of Judah. This readiness to 
receive him was no doubt due in part to disaffection towards 
Saul, and to his own fame as a warrior; but what carried 
most weight was the fact that he was a Judean, whereas Saul 
was a Benjamite, for in ancient times tribal relationships 
were always held in great consideration. 

David naturally lost no time in attempting to extend his 
newly-acquired power. He therefore sent an embassy to the 
men of Jabesh in Gilead, who had shown their gratitude te 
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Saul by burying his body at the risk of their own lives. 
David’s message was well calculated to win them for his cause. 
He thanked them for the fidelity they had shown to Saul, and 
urged them to be of good courage, though their lord was 
dead, for he himself had been anointed king by the men of 
Judah. Whether the men of Jabesh felt inclined to range 
themselves under his banner we do not know; for at any rate 
no immediate action could have been taken by them, since the 
greater part of the tribes of Israel remained faithful to the 
house of Saul. This was principally due to the influence of 
Abner, who acknowledged Saul’s son Ishbaal (commonly 
called Ishbosheth) as king. 

Ishbaal himself appears to have been a man of feeble 
character, but his courageous consin, Abner, gave some 
strength to his throne. Abner’s first enterprise was an at- 
tempt to expel David by force of arms and to reduce Judah 
to obedience ; but his hope of surprising him was disappointed 
at the outset, for David’s general, Joab, met Abner as far 
north as Gibeon. Both the captains hesitated to give the sign 
of battle and shed the blood of their brothers; and at last 
Abner proposed that the matter should be decided by a com- 
bat of picked champions. To this Joab assented, and twelve 
warriors from each side joined in the combat, but without 
bringing things any nearer to a settlement, for all the twenty- 
four were slain. From this event the place, which was near 
Gibeon, received the name of ‘‘ the field of the tournament.” 
The two armies were so much excited by the spectacle of this 
combat that it was impossible to restrain them any longer. 
A regular pitched battle was soon raging, and in the end 
Abner’s troops were defeated, and left the field in disordered 
flight. Amongst David’s men three of his cousins‘ especially 
distinguished themselves. They are always called after their 
mother, ‘‘the sons of Zeruiah,” and their names were Joab, 
Abishai, and Asahel. Now the last named of these, young 
and swift of foot ‘‘ like a wild roe,” was bent on slaying the 
valiant Abner and taking his armor as spoil. When Abner 
noticed the obstinacy with which the reckless lad pursued him, 
he stopped short and, gazing through the gathering twilight, 
cried, ‘‘Is not that Asahel?” ‘It is,” answered his swift- 
footed assailant. ‘‘Then turn to the right or left,” said the 
magnanimous warrior, as he pursued his way once more, ‘ be 
content with the spoil of oue of my followers!” ‘+ Never,” 
answered Asahcl, and continued to pursue him. Once again 
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Abner turned to warn him. ‘ Stand back,” he cried to the 
fool-hardy hoy. ‘+ Why will you make me slay you? How 
can I ever look Joab in the face again?” But Asahel per- 
sisted. Abner, perhaps rather to keep him off than to kill 
him, made a thrust at him with the sharpened butt of his 
spear. But the shaft pierced Asahel through and through, 
and he fell down dead. All the warriors of David’s army 
who came up to the corpse stood still beside it and went no fur- 
ther. But meanwhile Joab and Abishai continued the pursuit. 
At sunset Abner rallied his troops and drew them up in close 
file upon a hill not far from Giheon. There they awaited 
their pursuers, and when Joab drew near Abner cried out, 
‘* Let there be a truce between us! You know that desperate 
men are dangerous! Order your troops to pursue their 
brethren no further.” ‘By God!” answered Joab, ‘‘ had 
you not spoken thus we would not have stayed the pursuit till 
morning!” * ‘The two armies then separated and went each 
upon its way. Abner and his men marched the whole night, 
to Jericho, across the Jordan, and finally toMahanaim. Their 
losses were three hundred. Joab, on the other hand, who had 
only lost eighteen men besides Asahel, returned to Hebron, 
which he reached at daybreak. 

Of course, the relations between David and Ishbaal con- 
tinued to be hostile, though we do not read of any other 
battles. Meanwhile David steadily extended his power. 
This result was no doubt partially due to his marriage with 
a daughter of the king of Geshur, a district of Syria ;? but 
the great point in his favor was the feeble character of his 
rival, whose throne must stand or fall with the fidelity of his 
general, Abner. Abner alone restrained the subjects of Ish- 
baal from deserting him and recognizing David as their king. 
But he soon perceived how indispensable he was to his master, 
became ever more and more overbearing, and at last went so 
far as to enter on an intrigue with Rizpah, one of Saul’s con- 
cubines. This was high treason, but when Ishbaal reproved 
him for his conduct Abner only made liim feel his dependence 
more distinctly than ever. Such a state of things could not 
last. Abner’s contempt for his sovereign finally induced him 
to pave the way for the revolt of the Israelites, and to enter 
into negotiations with David. In order to give Abner a 
suitable pretext for visiting Hebron in person, David sent 
messengers to Ishbaal to demand the return of his former 
wife, Saul’s daughter Michal, who had been given to another 
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husband when he fled. Ishbaal, no doubt at Abner’s instiga- 
tion, granted the request, had Michal brought from the house 
of her husband, and, to the intense grief of the latter, sent 
her to David. How little women were considered in those 
days! Abner escorted Michal to Hebron, and took the op- 
portunity of coming to an understanding with David and then 
returned, together with his followers, suspecting no evil. But 
Joab, who had come in from a raid shortly before Abner 
departed, took David severely to task for his simplicity in 
placing so much confidence in Abner, sent messengers after 
the latter to call him back, and then, with the help of his 
brother Abishai, treacherously murdered him. Had not Ab- 
ner slain Asahel? And must not his blood be avenged? 
Besides this, Joab doubtless feared in his heart that Abner 
would overshadow him, and finally push him aside. This is 
the first example of the extraordinary relations which suhsisted 
between David and Joab. We shall come across many others 
in the course of the history. David was afraid of his valiant 
captain. He had been guilty of a most outrageous act in 
murdering his master’s guest, and as David stood by the 
corpse of Abner he uttered a bitter curse on Joab. ‘* May his 
posterity be leprous and needy, may they fall by the sword 
and be crnshed by want,” he cried; but the man whom he 
cursed so vehemently remained in command of his body-guard ! 
David, however, sang a dirge over Abner, in whieh he la- 
mented that such a hero, ‘‘ whose hands were not bound, 
nor his feet fettered,” should fall by the hand of villains, 
like a fool. On the day of the funeral he steadily refused to 
eat anything, and said to his friends, ‘* Do you not know that 
a great warrior is deud? What might not his sword have 
done for ine in my newly-acquired kingdom! ‘These sons of 
Zeruiah are too strong for me. May Yahweh requite them 
for their crimes!” All this made a very favorable impression 
upon the people, and every one saw that David was guiltless 
of the murder. 

When Abner was «dead the fate of the house of Saul was 
soon deeided. ‘The power of Ishbaal was gone, and he was 
soon afterwards murdered by a couple of Benjamite captains, 
who, so far from getting any thanks for their crime, were put 
to death by David as assessins. With the life of Ishbaal the 
last chance of the house of Saul was gone. Jonathan’s son 
Mcribaal (generally called Mephibosheth) was still a child, 
and what was more a cripple, and no ene seems to have had 
any contidence in the other members of Saul’s family. David, 
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the renowned general, the scourge of the Philistines, was 
now the only hope of the tribes of Israel. Public opinion de- 
clared itself in his favor. The dissentients were silenced by 
fear. David soon received deputations from all parts of the 
country to greet him as king. In the sanctuary at Hebron 
victims were slaughtered to Yahweh as the oath of fealty was 
taken, and David was proclaimed king of Israel. He had 
reigned two years over Judah alone. 


There is only one point in the narrative just given that calls 
for special notice, and that is the chronological statement at 
the close, which appears to be directly contradicted by the re- 
peated assertion of the historian, that David reigned over 
Judah at Hebron for seven and a half years.1. The same 
writer tells us, however, that Ishbaal only reigned two years ;? 
and if he ascended the throne immediately after his father’s 
death, as we must suppose he did, his reign must have begun 
at the same time as David’s rule in Hebron. What becomes, 
in this case, of the remaining five and a half years of David’s 
reign ‘‘in Hebron over Judah?” Surely the subjects of Ish- 
baal did not delay their recognition of David all those years 
after the death of their king. 

An attempt has been made to remove this difficulty by 
bringing it into connection with the curious statement, of which 
we have spoken before,’? that Saul only reigned two years. 
It has heen conjectured that the five years of the excess of 
David’s reign over that of Ishbaal must be added to the two 
years assigued to Saul. In this case the prophet who recorded 
all these dates looked upon Saul’s reign as having ended 
theoretically as soon as David was anointed, though he was 
actually king for five years longer. He therefore regards 
David's reign as having begun when he was anointed, and 
adds the five years that elapsed between the supposed date 
of that event and the death of Saul to the two during which 
David actually reigned at Hebron. The appearance of a 
similar specimen of chronology by a prophetic writer in the 
book of Kings, which we shall presently examine, favors this 
conjecture. But it is simpler to suppose that the expression 
‘‘ David reigned seven years at Hebron over Judah alone ” is 
rather loosely used, and that the real course of events was as 
follows: David reigned over Judah at Hebron for two years, 
while Ishbaal swayed the seeptre over the north. On the 
death of the latter David was, within a comparatively short 
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period, recognized by most of the Israelites as king. After 
this he had to wage war with the Philistines before he was 
free to attack Jebus, and finally some time elapsed after the 
conquest .of that city before he took up his residence in it. 
Thus it was seven and ahalf years after his arrival at Hebron 
before he was installed at Jerusalem as king of all Israel. 


David’s accession to the throne (about s.c. 1058) is a 
suitable resting-place in the description of Israel’s history. 
Behind uns lies the period of the judges, that time of fermenta- 
tion which constitutes as it were the ‘‘ middle ages” of Israel. 
if Sanl’s dynasty had taken root this period would have closed 
with his accession to the throne; but, as it is, the few years 
during which he held the sceptre still belong to the old order 
of things. During the two and a half centuries that have 
elapsed since the exodus from Egypt a vast change has come 
over the sons of Israel. ‘They have abandoned their wander- 
ing life, gained settled homes in cities and villages, and begun 
to cultivate the soil. And thus fresh institutions have become 
necessary to regulate the mutual relations of the citizens, to- 
secure the co-operation of the tribes, and to establish a firm 
central authority. Moreover a life in settled homes affords 
more opportunity for the cultivation of arts and sciences than 
nomads can enjoy; though it does not appear, from what we 
know of the history of this period, that the Israelites availed 
themselves as yet of these opportunities, or even laid the 
foundations of any such activity. Its earliest traces appear 
in a later age. But we have seen that the means of securing 
unity, order, and political anthority not only rose into notice, 
but became a question of life and death during the period of 
the judges. After many fruitless attempts, and in the midst 
of violent opposition, the regal form of governmeut was at last 
established and the people of Israel born.? 

There is nothing remarkable, however, in the simple fact 
of a number of related tribes uniting into a single nation. 
Such a course is often unavoidable. External pressure, and 
the instinct of self-preservation, make it a necessity. So far, 
then, there is nothing to distinguish Israel from Moab, Am- 
mon, Edom, and a host of other nations, and, in itself, this 
scrap of history would have no special interest for us. But 
the period of the judges settled another qnestion of the utmost 
importance in the history of religion—the question which 
religious school should gain the upper hand and point out the 
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way for the whole nation to follow when united. The Israel- 
ites had taken possession of Canaan, and established them- 
selves in the midst of the old inhabitants, and although they 
were very closely connected with them, and spoke almost the 
same language, yet they had their own special characteristics. 
chiefly due to the influence of Moses, which constituted thcir 
real superiority. They brought with them the worship of 
Yahweh and the code of the ten commandments, a veritable 
treasure, a fountain of spiritual blessings. The question was, 
whether they were to preserve this treasure or to barter it for 
the advantages to be derived from friendly relations with the 
Canaanites. Israelites and Canaanites lived together. Which 
was to exercise the preponderating influence, and set the tone 
for both? Were the Baals to gain the upper hand, and reduce 
Yahweh to the rank of the special god of a single family, or 
at most of a tribe? Or was Yahweh to retain his place as the 
national god of Israel, to whom all other gods were subject? 
The answer to this question was very closely connected with 
the circumstances uuder which the regal form of government 
was introduced. For if aman with Canaanite sympathies be- 
came the ruler of the people, then Yahweh’s cause was lost, 
since the religion favored by the lord of the land was sure to 
prevail; a rule which has held good not only in antiquity but 
in more modern times. Had this been so, then Israel would 
have forfeited its religious privileges, and descended to the 
level of other peoples. All the blessings which have been 
conferred upon mankind by Israel would have been lost. 
Doubtless the light would have broken through somewhere, 
and man would yet have learned the will of God. Had the 
work of Moses come to nought, some other man of God 
would have stood up elsewhere, and religious truth would 
have displayed her conquering might amongst some other 
people, perhaps in some other quarter of the globe. But 
since we know by the event that Israel was the chosen people 
which preserved the germs of a purer religion than was else- 
where developed, the chosen people amongst whom Jesus was 
born, the whole course of Israelite history gains a deep and 
special interest for us. 

Glancing back upon the period of the judges, we can see 
clearly enough the dangers which sometimes threatened the 
worship of Yahweh, and the Israelitish character of the whole 
people. What would have become of them, for instance, if 
the dynasty of Jerubbaal-Gideon and his son Abimelech had 
struck root, and extended over the whole of Israel? The 
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work of Moses would have perished, and the genius of Canaan 
would have triumphed. But, as we saw, it was just becanse 
the true spirit of Israel was too strong for it that the house of 
Gideon fell. Though the invaders were inferior to the older 
inhabitants in many respects, yet they were morally superior 
to them; and for that reason no dynasty could endure unless 
it rose on true Israehte foundations, gained the support of the 
Israelite spirit, and raised on high the standard of Yahweh. 
It was not from the north, where the Canaanites had far more 
influence than in the south, but from the centre of the land, 
from Benjamin, the country of Samuel, the focus of the 
religious revival amongst the worshippers of Yahweh, that 
Saul, the first man under whose sceptre all Israel bowed, 
came forth ; and when his headstrong passion had caused his 
fall, it was from the south that David came, supported by 
the prophets and priests of Yahweh, to attempt the task of 
rescuing Israel and raising her to power. 

The result of the spiritual efforts of the period of the judges 
was to establish the people of Israel in the worship of Yahweh, 
the god of Moses, as their national deity. 


END OF VOL. I, 
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JERUSALEM THE CITY OF THE KING AND OF YAHWEH 
2 Samureyt V. 17-25, 6-9, VI., VII1 


FTER all the dangers and vicissitudes of his lot, David 

was summoned at last by the sons of Israel to be their 

king. Yet it by no means followed that he could sit down 
in undisputed power and rest upon his laurels. It is easy 
to guess the quarter from which the storm would burst upon 
him. The Philistines saw with vexation how the old divisions 
between the Israelitish tribes were healed, and how they all 
combined to make David king. They had good reason to 
fear that, under such a valiant leader, their neighbors might 
soon grow too strong for them; so they brought their army 
into the field at once in hopes of preventing it. When attack- 
ing Saul they had marched into the heart of the territory of 
Benjamin, but David’s headquarters were at Hebron; so 
now they turned southwards by one of the valleys that inter- 
sect the mountains of Judah, and reached the plain of the 
‘Rephaites near Jebus. David had no forces worthy of the 
name with which to oppose them. The writer of the book 
of Chronicles? speaks of great hosts of warriors coming from 
ali the tribes to do homage to David at Hebron — he brings 
a hundred and twenty thonsand from the district beyond 
Jordan alone-—but this enormous army only existed in his 
own imagination. It is true that warlike representatives of 
every tribe now followed David’s flag, and had put their 
swords at his service ; true that their influence was a sufficient 


1 1 Chronicles xi. -xvii. 2 1 Chronicles xii. 24-40. 
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guaranty that he would be received with open arms in abys 
or almost any, of the cities of Israel at which he might pre- 
sent himself. But meanwhile he had only a few hundred 
soldiers with him, and was no match for the Philistines. 
Accordingly he was forced once more to seek refuge in his 
old retreat, the mountain hold of Adullam.* | From _ this 
position he constantly harassed the enemy and gained the 
advantnge in countless skirmishes. Upon this all whose 
hearts were stirred in the cause of Yahweh and of Israc] 
streamed to him from all quarters of the land, and his forces 
gradually swelled until at last he felt strong enough to mect 
the Philistines in open field. In the valley of the Rephaites, 
near a place called Baal-Perazim, he utterly defeated them, 
aud even took some of the images of their gods as spoil. 
According to the writer of the book of Samnel this place was 
called ‘‘ Perez,” that is dispersion, ‘*‘ hecause Yahweh dispersed 
the enemy there.”? But the Philistines recovered from the 
hlow, and brought such a powerful army back into the plain 
that when David consulted the oracle it advised him not to 
make an open attack. At the advice of the priests, therc- 
fore, he attempted a surprise. Creeping round the camp of 
the Philistines, he lay concealed behind them in a yalley fall 
of mulberry trees. As he was lying there a rushing sound 
came sweeping through the tops of the trees. It was Yahweh 
marching before his people tu battle! The war-cry of Isracl 
rang throngh the air, and the Philistines were so utterly de- 
feated that David pursued them to the very borders of their 
own land. 

This victory finally established David’s authority. He 
was now surrounded by a band of chosen warriors. There 
had been many mighty men amongst his six hundred original 
followers, but their number was now greatly increased. For 
when he was at Ziklag many heroes had ranged themselves 
under his flag even before Saul’s death,’ and still more after- 
wards ; and since he had settled in [I[ebron, and had been at 
war with the Philistines, their numbers had increased yet 
further, and their skill in handling their arms had been 
severely exercised. The fame of some of them had spread 
far and wide.* Several of them could boast of having slain 
hundreds of the enemy in a single day. It was said of an- 
other that he had ouce put a whole army of Philistines to 

1 After an amended version of 2 Samuel v. 17; compare xxiii. 13, 1 Chron- 
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flight with his single arm, and had fought until his fingers 
clung convulsively to hig sword and could hardly he un- 
clasped. Amongst thirty champions picked from David’s 
chosen band there were three who had performed a feat of 
arms at which the king himself had stood amazed. Once, 
when they were in the fortress of Adullam, David thought- 
lessly exclaimed, ‘‘ Who will bring me a draught of water 
from the well in the gate of Bethlehem?” Now, a Philistine 
garrison held possession of Bethlehem at the time, while the 
main army was encamped in the valley of the Rephaites; but 
in spite of everything the three heroes set out, broke through 
the ranks of the enemy, drew water from the well of Bethle- 
hem, and brought it to David in triumph! But he would not 
drink it. ‘‘It is the blood of my heroes!” he cried, as he 
poured it out before Yahweh. Even Benaiah could not meas- 
ure himself against such as these. Yet Benaiah could 
hoast of having slain the two sons of Ariel the Moabite, and 
once when a lion had fallen into a hole in the snowy season, 
he leapt in and slew the beast. Another time, unarmed ex- 
cept with his staff, he attacked a gigantic Egyptian warrior, 
wrenched his spear from his hand, and slew him with it. 
David made him captain of his hody-guard, to reward his. 
valor. He had thirty of snch heroes round him, and hosts 
of brave warriors stood under their command. ‘There were 
Benjamites, for instance, famed of old as bhow-men and 
slingers ; and Gadites, with their huge shields and dreaded 
lances, stern of countenance as hons, and swift of foot as 
hinds. Once they had crossed the flooded Jordan at spring- 
time. 

With such followers as these something might. he clone ; so 
as soon as the Philistines were expelled, David determined to 
strike a decisive blow. The Canaanite city of Jebus was an 
eye-sore to him. The Philistines had found it the key of 
Judah, and would certainly never have been able to maintain 
themselves so long in the valley of the Rephaites had not the 
Jebusites made common cause with them. David was now 
determined to have his revenge. But it was no light task to 
storm such a place as Jebus. Saul himself appears to have 
left it unassailed ; and no wonder, for it seemed almost im- 
pregnable. It was situated in a dry unwatered district, on a 
limestone rock that rose precipitously on three sides from the 
surrounding valleys.1 To the west and the south the moun- 
tain was encircled by the valley of the sons of Hinnom, and 


1 See MapIV., Jerusalem; and The Environs of Jerusalem. 
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to the east a deep ravine, through which the Kidron flows, and 
which was afterwards called the valley of Jehoshaphat, 
separated it from the Mount of Olives. Again the rock on 
which the city stood was itself split into two unequal halves 
by the ‘‘ Cheesemakers’ Valley,” so that even if the eastern 
portion fell into the hands of the enemy, it by no means fol- 
lowed that the western half, upon which the citadel stood, 
ueed surrender. The city was weakest on its northern side, 
hut even there it lay on the slope of the hill, and was fortified 
by walls and towers that cut off the approach. The Jebusites 
had such perfect confidence in the natnral strength of their 
city, that when they heard of David’s enterprise they cried in 
derision, ‘‘ Blind men and cripples conld keep him ont of 
Jebus!”* But pride comes before a fall. David appeared 
under the walls; his troops were glowing with enthnsiasm, 
and when the command to storm the city was given, even the 
western quarter itself, Zion, afterwards called ‘‘ the city of 
David,” soon fell into the hands of the bold assailants. Ac- 
cording to the Chronicles, Joab was the first to scale the 
wall. This Jebus, afterwards called Jerusalem, which, per- 
haps, means ‘‘ abode of peace,” was now chosen by David as 
his own residence, and the capital of the whole country. It 
was admirably suited for the purpose, both by the natural 
strength of its site, and by its geographical position, for it lay 
in the territory of Benjamin, which belonged to the North, 
and yet not far from the borders of David’s tribesmen, the 
Judeans. ‘The conqueror set to work at once to strengthen 
the city, and with that object built, as we are told, ‘all 
round from the Millo and inwards.” 

Would that the words just quoted were the only obscure 
expression to be met with in the descriptions of ancient Jeru- 
salem and the changes which it has undergone in the course 
of centuries! But this is only one of many difficulties. The 
city has been the scene of so many interesting events that we 
naturally wish to form a clear conception of its appearance at 
different epochs. We should be especially glad to know what 
it was like in the time of Jesus. But if we compare the vari- 
ous plans of ancient Jerusalem, we see in a moment that the 
learned men who have studied the subject differ from each 
other in very important respects. This is but natural, for the 
city has been devastated so often that the Jerusalem of ancient 
times can no longer be recognized in the modern city. Not 
only have the houses been destroyed again and again, but on 
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more than one occasion valleys have actually been filled up 
and hills levelled. Not a trace ean now be found of the 
Cheesemakers’ Valley, for instance, that used to separate the 
city of David from the mount of the Temple. Yet this was 
a deep ravine, the slopes of whieh had to be ascended and 
descended by steps.!_ The place where the valley ran is now 
level with the heights on either side. It has all been filled up 
with rubbish, upon the top of whieh streets have been laid 
down. If we cannot even form an aceurate idea of what 
Jerusalem was like in the year 70 a.p., how mueh less ean 
we hope to form a picture of it as it was ten eenturies before 
the beginning of our era! 

Of course we still have sufficient data to enable us to assume 
certain facts as at least probable; but, since we eannot attain 
to certainty, all our statements on this subjeet must be read 
with the mental addition of ‘‘ probably,” or ‘* perhaps.” 
With this reservation, then, we may assume that David took 
up his abode on the western hill, and that a eastle ealled ‘‘ the 
Millo” stood at the north-west corner of it. It was only this 
western hill that David surrounded by a wall. What was 
afterwards the mount of the Temple was not ineluded in it. 


Soon after David had captureu Jebus and made it his eapi- 
tal, he took a step whieh contributed in no small degree to 
establish his power. He was the darling of Yahweh’s priests 
and prophets, and it was partly by their aid that he had be- 
eome king of Israel. He therefore determined to give proof 
of his attachment to the service, and his zeal for the honor of 
Israe!’s national god. But he chose a less dangerous means 
of accomplishing his purpose than that adopted by his prede- 
cessor. Saul’s fanatical zeal had urged him to comply with 
the sanguinary demands of Yahweh, as understood by the 
prophets and their most fiery adherents, and his policy had 
alienated many of his subjeets ; but David determined to show 
his devotion by bringing the ark in which Yahweh himself 
lived to Jerusalem. 

When last we heard of this saered objeet it had just fallen 
into the hands of the Philistines,? and we have since been in 
danger of forgetting it altogether! Let us see what its fate 
has been meanwhile. We still possess a very elaborate ae- 
count of it,? written by one who shared, to the fullest extent, 
the superstitious terror with which both Philistines and Isracl- 
ites regarded this ark. 


1 See Map IV., Jerusalem, No.8. 2% See vol.i.p. 441. 8 1 Samuel v. 1-vii. 1 
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When the Philistines had gained the great victory over the 
Israelites which closed the life of Eli, they took the sacred 
chest of Yahweh to Ashdod, one of their five great cities, and 
set it down in the temple of Dagon, near to the image of the 
god himself. But behold! the next day the image was found 
prostrate, as if in reverence, before the ark of Yahweh. The 
priests, however, could not believe that the ark had really 
caused the fall of the image; so they simply set it up again 
and left it. But next day they saw a still more appalling 
sight. There stood the image in its place — but its head was 
broken off and its two hands lay on the threshold. Ever since 
that day the priests of Dagon in Ashdod have made it a cus- 
tom to spring over the threshold of the sanctuary without 
setting their feet on it. They were not yet convinced of 
Yahweh’s might; but when fearful plagues broke out, when 
many of the Ashdodites were smitten with ulcerous sores, 
and the field-mice multiplied so terribly that they ruined all 
the harvest, at last the very pviests themselves began to be 
afraid of the ark, and admitted that it was the cause of all the 
misfortunes which had come upon their god and themselves. 
What was to be done with it? After mature deliberation the 
Philistine princes determined to take it to the city of Gath. 
But no sooner was it there than the Gittites were afflicted 
with the very same disease that had visited the men of Ashdod. 
Upon this their hearts were seized with terror, and they sent 
on the ark to Ekron. But the moment it arrived at this city 
the inhabitants raised a cry of horror. They feared the worst 
from its presence. And with good reason too, for before 
long deaths and diseases without number bore witness to the 
wrath of Yahweh, who thus maintained his honor. And now 
the Philistines were filled with dismay, and all the cities re- 
fused to receive the ark within their walls. So it stood for 
seven mouths in the open country, and even there it made the 
mice multiply so frightfully that at last the Philistines had to 
make up their minds to let Yahweh go back to his own coun- 
try. The princes, therefore, ordered the priests and wizards 
seriously to consider how they were to send back the deity 
and be delivered from the plagues. Of course, they must 
give the oflended god a sin-offering, and they soon decided on 
its nature. Five golden models of the ulcers with which the 
Philistines had been smitten, and five golden mice must be 
conseerated as an offering to Yahweh by the five princes. 
This would appease his wrath. It was very humiliating, no 
doubt, but nothing else would save them from the fate of the 
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Egyptians, and they were compelled to make a virtue of 
neeessity. 

So they made the golden models for a sin-offering. But 
when all was ready, and the princes were preparing to send 
away the ark of Yahweh, the priests began to hesitate. It 
was so hard to lose such a splendid token of victory, and to 
give so rich a present to a hostile god! Suppose, after all, 
it was a mere accident that these plagues had broken out just 
while the ark was in the country! They would make one trial 
more. At their direction the ark was placed on a wagon, and 
the little box containing the golden offering beside it. Then 
two heifers were yoked to the vehicle, while their sucking 
calves were shut up in a stall hard by. If the heifers went 
back to their calves, then the ark had nothing to do with the 
plagues that had come upon the Philistines ; but if they turned 
towards the land of Israel, then it was evident that Yahweh 
had sent the plagues. The princes watched in anxious sus- 
pense to see what the heifers would do, and, behold! contrary 
to the instincts of their nature, they went straight off to Beth- 
Shemesh, thongh lowing for the loss of their calves! The 
Philistine kings went after them to see where they would take 
the wagon. 

The inhabitants of Beth-Shemesh were busy with their 
wheat harvest when they found the ark resting on the wagon. 
It had stopped in the fields of a certain Joshua, close by a 
ereat stone. The people were filled with joy to find the 
sacred chest of Yahweh, took it up, broke the wagon into 
pieces, slaughtered the cattle, and offered them as a burnt- 
sacrifice to their god. 

The Philistine princes returned to Ekron fully persuaded 
that all their disasters had been cansed by Yahweh’s wrath. 
What a terrible god he was! Terrible indeed —as some of 
the inhabitants of Beth-Shemesh itself were soon to find. 
The family of a certain Jechoniah had not taken part in the 
festivities held in honor of Yahweh ; and seventy of them were 
punished by him with death.’ All the men of Beth-Shemesh 
lamented the terrible event, and cried in horror, ‘* Who dare 
serve Yahweh, this holy god? How ean we escape his 
wrath?” Finally they were much relieved to find that the 
men of Kirjath-jearim were willing to receive the ark. It 
was placed by its new guardians in the house of Abinadab, 
on the hill near to the city, and Abinadab’s son, Eleazar, 
was out in charge of it as priest. 


1 After an amended version. 
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There it remained till David came to take it to Jerusalem. 
Then Yahweh showed once more what a terrible god he was. 
Accompanied by thirty thousand chosen Israelites — rather a 
large number one would think — David advanced to Kirjath- 
jearim, or as it was formerly called ‘‘ the city of the Baal of 
Judah,” to take away the ark of God, ‘‘ over which the name 
of Yahweh of hosts who sifs upon the cherubs is invoked.” 
They set it ou a new wagon, which was led by Uzzab and 
Ahio, the sons of Abinadab. Uzzah walked by the side of 
the ark and his brother before it. David and all his followers 
went dancing and singing and playing upon all kinds of 
musical instruments in front of the sacred chest. But alas, 
what a terrible end was soon to be put to their rejoicing ! 
Uzzah suddenly fell down dead. The cause was easily 
guessed. In turning a sharp corner or descending a steep 
hill the oxen had nearly upset the wagon, and Uzzah had 
stretched out his irreverent hand and laid it on the ark to 
steady it! It was no excuse that he had thereby prevented 
it from falling. It was no matter whether he had intended 
any irreverence or not.’ However unintentionally, he had 
laid his hand upon Yahweh, and he was therefore slain by 
him. Mortal terror fell upon all present. How could David 
dare, after this, to take Yahweh’s ark any further? The place 
where all this happened was ever after known as Perez-Uzzah ; 
that is, the breaking of Uzzah. 

David now relinquished his design of taking the ark to 
Jerusalem, and entrusted it to the care of a certain Gittite of 
the name of Obed-Edom, in whose house it remained three 
months. Jt now appeared that the ark did not always bring 
misfortunes with it. If only it was treated with due rever- 
ence it was rich in blessings; for this Obed-Edom was won- 
derfully prosperous as long as it was in his honse. When 
David was informed of this he again made great preparations 
for bringing the ark to Jerusalem. It was placed once more 
on a wagon, or perhaps supported on the shoulders of certain 
men chosen for the purpose, and was earried forward with 
shouts of universal triumph. As soon as it was brought out of 
Obed-Edom’s house an ox was sacrificed 1o Yahweh. Then 
they set out. Seven choruses of singers, who took up the strain 
in succession, accompanied David.? Thus, amidst ringing 
trumpet-peals, and incessant shouts of joy, David and all Israel 
conducted the ark to Jerusalem. The king himself, clothed 
only in the short linen garment of the priests, went dancing 
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and striking the tambourine before Yahweh’s face. Thus was 
the ark brought to Jerusalem and placed under a tent that 
had been erected for it. It need hardly be said that the day’s 
festivities ended with a solemn sacrifice, after which David 
blessed the people in the name of Yahweh of hosts, and gave 
every One present, man or woman, a loaf of bread, a certain 
quantity of wine, and a cake of raisins. 

But David’s exultation was by no means shared by his 
wife Michal, the daughter of Sanl. When he had dismissed 
the assembly and was returning to his palace, she came 
indignantly to meet him, and greeted him with the scornful 
words, ‘‘ How nobly the king of Israel has maintained his 
dignity to-day, dancing half naked before all his subjects!” 
David, in his present state of excitement and triumph, was 
by no means disposed to take such a rebuke meekly, and 
answered rather unfeelingly : ‘‘ Yes! I will gladly dance before 
Yahweh, who has chosen me king of Israel above your father 
and all his house, however low I may sink in your eyes by 
doing so!” Upon this the historian remarks that, in conse- 
quence of her pride, Michal was never blessed with a child. 

Thus the ark came to Jernsalem. 


It is very curious, after reading this account in the book 
of Samuel, to see how the writer of the Chronicles treats 
the same events. In his account of the first unsuccessful 
attempt he agrees with the older historian; but when he 
comes to tell us how the ark was finally brought to Jerusalem, 
he transports us into quite a different world from that of 
David. He surrounds the king with Aaronites as priests, 
and Levites as their assistants. All these he duly classifies, 
and even mentions some of them by name. David gives ex- 
press orders that the ark is to be carried on bearing-poles by 
the Levites, and a detailed account is given of how the chief 
singers, Heman, Asaph, and Ethan, stood at the head of the 
choirs, and how the priests with the sacred trumpets marched 
in front of the ark. Then we are told that in the tent in 
which the ark rested Asaph acted as chief singer; while 
Heman and Jeduthun were chief musicians, and Zadok 
chief priest, at Gibeon, where the tabernacle, of which we 
shall speak presently, was situated. All this, the writer ex- 
pressly reminds us, was in perfect conformity with the Law. 
We can easily understand the origin of this description. The 
old account, in which the ark is carried on a wagon, and no 
priests or Levites are so much as mentioned, must have been 
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very distasteful to the devout readers of about 200 B.c., for it 
was in direct contradiction with the Law.’ Such readers 
were not at all surprised to find that, on the first journey 
from Kirjath-jearim, Yahweh had slain the sacrilegious 
Uzzah, who had dared to lay an unconsecrated hand upon 
the ark. But they were much surprised by the snecessful 
issue of the second journey. However, it was not expressly 
stated what means of conveyance were adopted, or who was 
present on this second occasion; and the pious imagination 
being thus left free to work, soon filled in the scene with 
figures which brought it entirely into harmony with the re- 
ligious notions of a later time. The writer of the Chronicles 
little dreamed that in David’s time the Law did not exist at 
all, and that no one thought of the priesthood being confined 
exclusively to certain families. The Law was known in his 
day as ‘‘the law of Moses,” and he never doubted its right 
to the title. 

The writer of the Chronicles was a Levite, and apparently 
a member of the temple choir, for he is particularly fond of 
giving us details about the sacred music. He could not help 
thinking that David, the man after Yahweh’s heart — the 
model of an Israelite king — must have busied himself with 
the arrangements of public worship. Ie thought it strange 
enough that he should have left it for his son to build the 
temple. But he knew very well that as a fact he had done 
so. He was not capable of quite so gross a blunder as that 
of the man who quietly wrote at the head of the thirtieth 
Psalm, ‘‘ A song of David, for the consecration of the tem- 
ple;”* but he gave his hero as great a share in building the 
temple and organizing the worship as he possibly could.? He 
not only makes him collect treasure for this purpose, but tells 
us that he had the stones hewn, and prepared the iron re- 
quired for the doors, as well as the brass and cedarwood.! 
Moreover he makes him prepare the designs for the building, 
and all that pertained to it;* or rather -he makes him tell his 
son Solomon how these designs had been conveyed to him by 
Yahweh, for they were too sacred to be regarded as the mere 
work of man.® Nay, if we are to believe the Chronicles, all 
the divisions of the priests and Levites, especially the musi- 
cians, and the arrangements of their work, were planned and 


1 Compare, for instance, Exodus xxv. 10-15: Numbers iv. 4-20, x. 1-10. 
2 After an amended version. 8 1 Chronicles xxii—xxix. 
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settled by David. In a word, he is made what a pious king 
of the ancient time ought to have been, if public worship 
a been organized in his days as it was seven centuries 
ater. 

The Chronicler tells us that the reason why David was not 
allowed to build the temple was that he had spilled so much 
blood *— an idea which says more for the peaceful disposition 
of the priestly writer than for his insight into aneient history. 
In David’s time no one would have dreamed of there being 
any impropriety in a prince who had waged many bloody 
‘‘wars of Yahweh” building a house for the god in whose 
name he had fought. 

The writer of the Chronicles was not the first who had been 
at a loss to understand why David had not built the temple. 
Even before the captivity, it had beeome difficult to think of 
the Israelite nation withont the temple on Mount Zion —and 
then David was such a truly religious monareh! Accordingly, 
the book of Samuel tells us that when David was at rest from 
his wars, and dwelt in a palaee of cedarwood himself, he 
eould not bear to think that Yahweh’s ark had only a tent to 
dwell in. So he sent for the prophet Nathan, and told him 
how this thought was troubling him. Nathan ardently sup- 
ported his idea of building a house for Yahweh. But that 
very night the man of God received a revelation from Yah- 
weh himself; and at his command he went to David and told 
him that he must not build a temple, for it was against the will 
of Yahweh. He would rather live in a tent than in a house. 
But yet the thonght of David’s heart should be, realized by 
his son, who would have a peaeeful reign. For Yahweh 
promised David that he would establish his dynasty on the 
throne for ever. Upon this David bowed down in humble 
gratitude before Yahweh. 

Such were the reasons given for David’s not having built 
the temple when the book of Samuel was eomposed ; that is to 
say, about the time of the eaptivity, when David’s family had 
already reigned at Jerusalem some five centuries. But we 
cannot help noticing what an extraordinary contradiction is 
contained in Nathan’s answer to David. The king mnst not 
build a temple for two reasons: firstly, beeause Yahweh pre- 
fers to live in a tent, and secondly because David’s son will 
build him a temple. But if Yahweh really preferred a tent 
for his dwelling-place, why should Solomon any more than 
David be allowed to place him in a house of cedar? Did 
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Yahweh’s character or inclination change? The first part of 
Nathan’s answer embodies an old and no doubt trustworthy 
tradition. There were persons in Dayid’s time, especially 
arnongst the prophets, who were opposed to the erection of a 
temple for Yahweh, and thought a simple tent more in keep- 
ing with the special character of their god. It is not hard to 
gness their reasons. In many respects the prophets were men 
of the old school, and, as is often the case with earnest but 
perhaps somewhat narrow men, they dreaded advancing cult- 
ure of every kind, especially in the arts and sciences, as 
giving occasion to luxury and display. Simple manners like 
those of the nomads pleased them best. To aim at knowl- 
edge too high for man, and at being like the deity, could be 
productive of nothing but evil. Building houses and cities 
led to licentiousness. A severe, simple, patriarchal life was 
best for man. Now, people always imagine their gods to be 
what they think they ought to be themselves, and so these 
lovers of the wandering shepherd-life, these preachers of 
simplicity, believed that Yahweh their god would -likewise 
choose a tent to dwell in rather than a palace. 

But probably this alone would not have been enongh to 
prevent David from carrying out his project of building a 
temple for Yahweh, if he had had time, or rather money and 
command of labor, sufficient for so great an undertaking. 
The book of Kings,’ with great propriety, makes Solomon say, 
‘* My father conld not build a honse for Yahweh, because of 
the many wars he had to wage.” But no doubt the influence 
of the prophets and their followers helped to prevent the 
building of a temple. David then was obliged to content 
himself with increasing the sacred treasure of Yahweh, 
and so making it possible for his son to undertake the 
work. This preliminary task he faithfully performed by 
always consecrating to Yahweh a part of the booty he seized 
in war. 

Thus in David’s reign Jerusalem had already become the 
political capital, and the city of Yahweh. It is true that the 
sanctuary there was not the only one dedicated to the god of 
Israel; on the contrary, it could hardly rank as yet with snch 
places as the bamah at Gibeon, for instance. But just as the 
presence of the ark, which still accompanicd the armies into 
the field,’ conferred a kind of sanctity on the royal palace, 
near which it stood in times of peace, so on the other hand 
‘¢Yahweh’s anointed” conferred a certain distinction on the 
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sanctuary which he honored above all others. And thus 
Jerusalem became the centre of the political and religious 
life of Israel. 


Cyaprer II. 


THE HOUSE OF SAUL UNDER DAVID’S RULE. 
2 Samort IX., XXJI. 1-14. 


N ancient times it was far from unusual for a king who had 
not inherited his crown from his father, but had won it by 
force of arms, to put to death the children and near relations 
of his predecessor, for fear of their heading a rebellion against 
him. We shall meet with instances of such conduct later on 
in the history of Israel. It is not surprising, then, that Saul’s 
family should have felt alarm at David’s becoming king of all 
the tribes, and establishing his authority by the capture of 
Jerusalem. ‘They had every reason to fear the worst. 

But David had not forgotten his friendship for Jonathan. 
Was there any member of his family still living? Jonathan 
had been married, and had had at least one child, but neither 
David nor any one about him knew what had become of him. 
This was natural enough, for the defeat at Gilboa had thrown 
all the country round into such terrible confusion that many 
an Israelite had disappeared during those troubled times and 
never been beard of since. Besides, as long as Ishbaal was 
reigning, David bad known but little of what was going on in 
the North; and after the death of that monarch, all who had 
any affection for Sanl’s family thought that the less they said 
about them to David the better! But when he really wished 
to get at the truth, he was soon able to do so. He knew 
whom to ask for information. In the neighborhood of Gibeah 
dwelt Ziba, Saul’s former steward, who had managed the late 
king’s estates. He was an influential man, and his fifteen 
sons and twenty dependants constituted a powerful ‘‘ house.” 
This Ziba was sure to have the information David wanted. 

When satisfied that the king’s purpose was friendly, Ziba 
told him that there was still one son of Jonathan’s alive. He 
had had an accident when a child; for when the news of the 
dafeat of the Israelite army and the death of his father reached 
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his nurse she caught him up to carry him to some place of safety 
from the Philistines. But in her haste she fell down with the 
child, who was then five years old, and he was crippled in 
both his feet by the fall.1 It is a great misfortune even now 
for a man to lose the use of his legs, but in ancient times it 
was still worse. For in those days war and the chase were 
looked upon as the chief or at least as the most honorable oc- 
cupations of life, and great ‘mportance was therefore attached 
to bodily strength. A man who walked on crutches would 
uever be held in high estimation. Ziba told David where to 
find this boy, whose name is given as Mephibosheth, cut was 
really Meribaal.2 He was at Lodebar, a place east of the 
Jordan, near Mahanaim, the former residence of Ishbaal]. 

David sent for him at ouce. As soon as he entered the 
royal presence, he threw himself in mingled reverence and 
terror upon the ground, and when asked whether he was 
Meribaal, answered humbly ‘‘ Thy servant.” David hastened 
to reassure him by the friendly words, ‘‘ Fear not! I will be 
kind to you for your father’s sake; for Jonathan was my 
friend. I will give you back all the estates of Saul, and you 
shall have a place at my owu table.” The cripple bowed in 
humble gratitude, and answered, ‘‘ What am I that you should 
deigu to look upon me? Iam butadead dog!” Such servile 
language was often addressed to kiugs,® and was particularly 
natura] in the mouth of a member of the fallen dynasty. Da- 
vid lost no time in putting the affairs of his ward in order, and 
instructed Ziba to manage Saul’s possessions for his grand- 
son, as he had formerly done for the king himself. He also 
gave orders that Meribaal, who remained permanently at court, 
should be treated as a prince of the blood. 

The book of Samuel adds that Meribaal had a little son, 
Micha. From the expression ‘‘a little son” we should im- 
agine that the child was already born when Meribaal came to 
court. But this can hardly be the case; for Meribaal himself 
cannot have been more than eleven years old at most when 
David took Jerusalem, and it is difficult to believe that the 
king allowed many years to elapse after that event without 
inquiring after Jonathan’s posterity. However this may be, 
Meribaal appears to have had but one son, who was therefore 
the sole legitimate represeutative of the house of Saul. For 
this monarch had only four sons by wives of the first rank, 
uamely, the three that died on the battle-field with their father, 
and Ishbaal; and all of them except Jonathan appear to have 
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died childless. Fonr or five centuries later the descendants of 
this Micha still formed a considerable ‘‘ honse” in Israel. 


But although Meribaal and his son were the only legitimate 
heirs of Saul in David’s time, yet there were other members 
of the ‘‘house” of Saul—for this phrase included his sons 
by wives of the second rank, or concubines, the children of his 
danghters, the descendants of his younger brothers, and yet 
more distant relatives. This ‘‘ house of Saul” might seem 
at first to threaten the stability of David’s throne, but a heavy 
blow soon fell upon it, of which we shall now give the par- 
ticulars. 

David had not long been king over all Israel before years 
of tribulation eame upon his people. Again and again the 
harvest failed for want of rain, or swarms of loeusts destroyed 
the hope of the husbandman. Besides this, no doubt the civil 
war which was only just over had seriously interfered with the 
welfare of the people, and had thrown many a plot.of land out 
of cultivation. 

‘* What can be the cause of this famine?” was asked on 
every side; nor did it le in the spirit of the age to set abont 
investigating the natural causes of the disaster. ‘‘ Some sin 
has been committed, and our god now visits it upon us,” people 
muttered, as they strove to discover what offence it was that 
had brought this misery upon them. Had the people forgotten 
their god? No, for the altars had smoked with countless vic- 
tims. Had the king been guilty of some sin which Yahwch was 
visiting on his people? No such offence conld be discovered. 
Then was it some crime of the former ruler that was now 
brought back to their memory? There were some of David’s 
subjects who thought they knew of such a crime, and declared, 
with some hesitation at first, but more and more distinctly as 
the famine went on year after year, what they held to be the 
cause of these disasters. They were the Gibeonites. It will 
be remembered that Saul, in his zeal for the sanctity of his 
people, and under the conviction that they were polluted by 
intermingling with other nations, had attempted to root out 
the Gibeonites.2. But that was a violation of an ancient oath, 
and surely the god of Israel would maintain the sanctity of an 
oath sworn in his name. He was now punishing the people 
for the sin of their former king. That was the meaning of 
the famine. 

The Gibeonites — full of vengeful hatred against Saul, lying 
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in wait for an opportunity of satisfying their passion —- had 
doubtless rejoiced in the fall of his house, and now thought 
they had a chance of inflicting a bloody retribution on it. So 
when the famine still went on, and every one was crying, ‘‘O 
Yahweh! wherefore is it?” they renewed their complaint and 
answered: ‘For the murder of our fellow-citizens, for the 
perjury of Saul, must Israel suffer.” Now the mass of the 
people had never heartily approved of the furious zeal of Saul. 
They were more inclined for peace than war with the Canaanite 
tribes ; moreover they looked towards the rising snn, as the 
populace always does, and forgot the benefits conferred upon 
them by Saul to bask in the light of David; so they eagerly 
accepted this solution of the great problem, and public opinion 
gradually declared, ‘‘ We owe this famine to the blood of the 
Gibeonites cleaving to the house of Saul! That is the sin for 
which Yahweh is punishing us; and as Jong as the Gibeonites 
curse us we shall never be blessed ! ” 

During all this time David had doubtless often consulted 
the deity, sought help from priests, from prophets, and from 
dreamers, and asked them the cause of Yahweh’s wrath. 
And now at last he received a distinct answer. We are not 
told how he consulted his god, but the oracle pointed in 
response to the wrongs of the Gibeonites. 

David summoned the elders of Gibeon, and asked them 
how the guilt which Sau] had brought upon himself and the 
people could be washed out. At first they answered evasively. 
It was not a thing, they said, that could be made good by 
money ; and they — Canaanite outcasts as they were — could 
not do what an Israelite might have done, and indeed would 
have felt bonnd to do, in their case. They could not exact 
vengeance, and wipe out the debt of blood by slaying those 
who had injured them. But when David solemnly repeated 
his assurance that he was ready to satisfy their demands, they 
said, ‘‘ Then give us seven of that man’s sons who persecuted 
us, and we will crucify them on the sacred hill, before the face 
of Yahweh, in Gibeah-of-Saul. For there our enemy had his 
abode, and thence he gave the order to destroy us. Then 
Yahweh’s wrath will be turned away, and we will bless Isracl 
again, and he will be gracious to his people.” 

What a hideous demand! And yet by no means foreign to 
the spirit of the age. For in those days, as we have often 
noticed, people held that natural occurrences were revelations 
of God’s wrath, and that he might be appeased by such fright- 
ful sacrifices as the one of which we are speaking ; and it was 
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still regarded as one of the principles of justice that the 
children should be put to death for the father’s crime. 

David assented to the demands of the Gibeonites. What 
was going on in his own heart we cannot tell. Did he rejoice 
in the opportunity of putting the descendants of his predc- 
cessor out of the way? Such a reproach was afterwards 
thrown in his teeth by the relatives of Saul,? but with what 
justice, it is of course impossible to say. It may be that he 
granted the Gibeonites’ request in sorrow; that he was him- 
self entangled in the superstitions of his people, and genuinely 
believed that it was necessary thus to appease the injured 
Gibeonites. In any case it is well to observe that, by this 
action, David condemned the form which Sanl’s religious 
zeal had taken, and thus laid down another line of action for 
himself. 

It was left to David to decide which of Saul’s male descen 
dants were to die. He spared Meribaal, the son of Jona- 
than, and chose Armoni and Meribaal, the two sons of Rizpah, 
one of Saul’s concubines, and the five sons of Merahb,? Saul’s 
eldest daughter. Such is the caprice of fortune! Saul had 
once thought Merab too good for David,® and she was now 
bereft of her five sons by the orders of her rejected suitor. 

It was spring-time. The season of the so-valled latter 
rain was over. The scanty harvest— for it had failed again 
—was gathered in. The ill-fated seven were conducted ip 
solemu procession to the sacred hill whence Gibeah-of-Saul 
derived its name, which served as a place of worship for the 
whole neighborhood. Here, in the sight of the assembled 
crowd and with solemn prayers to Yahweh, the victims were 
first, in all probability, stoned to death and then fixed to the 
cross. Then the bodies were left hanging, for the birds of 
prey and the wild beasts to devour, that the bones might keep 
the people’s ferveut prayers and the atonement for the broken 
oath in the memory of. Israel’s god and turn away his wrath, 
that he might send his people rain. 

When the sacrifices were completed and the hill once more 
deserted, Rizpah, the mother of two of the victims, took, in 
the agony of her soul, a desperate resolve. She had not been 
able to rescue her children; but she would save them, if pos- 
sible, from the shame of being rent by dogs and birds, instead 
of being laid in the family grave, for such a fate was unutter- 
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ably horrible in the eyes of an Israelite. Soshe stretched out 
her mourning garment on the rock to serve as a tent, and began 
her fearful watch at the foot of the crosses. And by day when 
the vultures swooped down upon the prey, or the croaking 
ravens flapped round the stakes, she darted from her tent, 
lance in hand, or sounded her horn to scare away the creatures 
that would violate her dead. The nights were long —in Pal- 
estine the shortest night of summer lasts ten hours — and 
often, when weary with her constant cries and exhausted by 
the heat of the sun, she lost her cares for a moment in sleep, 
she would start up again at the howling of the jackals and 
the baying of the hounds, in terror, not for herself, but for 
the ghastly treasure that she guarded. 

The inhabitants of Gibeah looked on with growing wonder 
and admiration. The woman they had known living in all 
the Iuxury of the court of Saul, though only a wife of the 
second rank, —the woman whose intrigue with Abner had 
brought Ishbaal to his fall, could hardly have been expected 
to rise to such heroic devotion. They gladly brought her the 
necessary food; and as they offered prayers and sacrifices by 
the sacred stone upon the hill, or beneath the shadow of the 
consecrated oak or terebinth, they cursed the tyrant that 
Rizpah cursed! Was it not their townsman and relative to 
whose throne he had succeeded, and was it not his hatred that 
pursued these seven children of the monarch even to the 
death ? 

Rizpah’s heroic endurance was put to a fearful test. Weeks 
and months crept on wearily. The scorching heat of the 
summer sun parched the hill-side till it was almost more than 
human strength could bear to remain there at the foot of the 
crosses. How often Rizpah must have cried, as she flung her- 
self upon the ground by her ghastly charge, ‘‘ Yahweh! how 
long will the heart of the tyrant who persecntes our race be 
hardened against our misery? When will he suffer my children 
to be laid in the grave? O Lord, let this sacrifice appease 
thee! Give us rain and a fruitful season! ” 

The end came at last. For six long months, from Apiil 
till October, she had persevered. ‘The season of the autumn 
rains had come, and lo! the skies were overeast and the vlouds 
rolled up together. God was appeased, and had accepted the 
sacrifice. 

And David’s heart melted when he heard of all that Rizpah 
had done. Why should he insist any longer on the corpses 
hanging up before the face of Yahweh? The rain had begun 
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to fall already. Surely he might bury them now, and at the 
same time show his enemy and his predecessor on the throne 
the honors due to a king. So he brought the bones of Saul 
and Jonathan from Jabesh in Gilead and buried them, with 
the seven other corpses, in the family tomb of Saul. 

Onr eyes have rested on a dismal scene. The vengeful 
hatred of the Gibeonites, the superstition of both king and 
people, and, it may be, the cruelty of David’s:caleulating 
volicy, brought unspeakable suffering upon guiltless heads ; 
and it deeply wounds our moral and religious sense when the 
writer who has told us the whole story calmly concludes his 
narrative with the words, ‘‘ Thus was God made propitious to 
the land.” But there is one bright spot in the darkness of the 
scene — the faithful love of Rizpah as she guards the bodies 
of her sons. Her conrage and devotion nobly illustrate the 
power of a mother’s love, and restore our drooping faith in 
buman nature. 


Cwapter III. 


THE MIGHT OF DAVID, KING OF ISRABL. 
2 Samouex VIIL, X.! 


HEN David had fortified Jerusalem, he felt strong 
enough to assume the offensive against the surround- 

ing peoples. ‘The Philistines naturally came first ; for in spite 
of the two defeats they had sustained on the plain of the 
Rephaites, their warlike spirit was by no means broken ; and, 
nominally at least, David’s people were still tributary to them. 
So the conflict with the Philistines was renewed, and raged so 
fiercely that the king himself, who took the field in person, 
almost lost his life. A warrior of terrific strength had singled 
him out, and would certainly have made an end of him had 
not the valiant Abishai, Joah’s brother, come to his rescue 
and slain the Philistine. David’s warriors were so much 
alarmed hy tlie danger their prince had incurred that they 
made him take an oath never more to go to battle with thein 
in person, ‘‘lest the lamp of Israel should be put out.” It 
was in one of these campaigns that Goliath was slain by Elha 
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nan the Bethlehemite, an exploit which was afterwards attrib- 
uted to David. Another gigantic Gittite was laid low by 
Jonathan, the son of David’s brother Shimeah.? At last 
the Philistines were so completely humbled that all idea of 
Israel’s paying tribute to them was abandoned.’ 

Then David turned his weapons eastward and attacked the 
Moabites, whom he made tribntary. We have no means of 
knowing what it was that impelled him to attack these old 
friends of his to whose king he was under such great obliga- 
tious,‘ and we are shocked to read that in accordance with a 
barbarous cnstom of war he massacred two-thirds of the pris- 
oners, and only spared one-third alive. The Chronicler does 
not mention this fact, and if it is beeanse he is ashamed to 
record such deeds on the part of his hero, the omission does 
honor to his heart. 

Next came the Syrians, whose country lay between the king- 
dom of Israel and the Euphrates. David was anxions, for com- 
mercial reasons, to extend his dominion to the banks of the 
great river, and therefore attacked the Syrian princes of Zobah, 
Damascus, and Hamath, who were at variance amongst them- 
selves and therefore in no position to offer a successful resist- 
ance. On the defeat of the first two the third also submitted. 
Thousands of captives fell into David’s hands, together with 
a number of war chariots, all of which he destroyed except 
one bundrecd. Moreover, he seized as spoil the golden coats 
of nail worn by the body-guard of Hadadezer, king of Zobah, 
and a quantity of brass, from which Solomon afterwards made 
a number of utensils for the temple, and amongst them the 
celebrated vat known as the ‘* brazen sea.” David appointed 
governors over the districts of Syria; and immediately on his 
return defeated the Edomites in the valley of Salt, and placed 
their country also under a governor. We may note in passing 
that the fortieth psalm is said to have been composed on this 
oceasion. After this victory, which was followed by a fearful 
massacre,’ David erected a triumphal column. 

Thus all the neighbors of Israel were subdned, with the 
exception of the Ammonites, whose king, Nahash, was on 
friendly terms with David. But when Nahash died, his son 
Hanun was so rash as to insnlt the ambassadors of David, 
who came to express their monareh’s sympathy with the 
young king on the death of his father. Upon this, war broke 
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out at once. The Syrian princes took advantage of this 
turn of affairs to throw off the yoke of Israel; but Joab 
routed them repeatedly, and compelled them to leave the Am- 
monites to their fate. All the strength of Israel was now 
turned against Ammon. The ark was fetched to the seat 
of war.’ Rabbah, the capital of the Ammonites, offered a 
brave resistance, but at last the lower city fell into the 
hands of Joab. Upon this the general urged David to come 
to the scene of action in person, that he might have the 
honor of taking the city himself. All resistance was soon 
overpowered, and the inhabitants were put to death with 
barbarous tortures. 

There was one of his neighbors with whom David always 
kept upon good terms, and that was the king of Tyre. The 
Israelite tradition calls him Hiram; ? but since Hiram was a 
contemporary of Solomon, it is probable that David’s friend 
was Hiram’s father, Abibal. The inhabitants of the power- 
ful city of Tyre, like those of other Pheenician cities, lived 
by commerce, and had therefore every reason to desire peace 
and quiet, especially as they were dependent upon their neigh- 
bors for their supply of corn and other necessaries of life. 
And, again, the friendship of these industrious and enterpris- 
ing commercial cities was of great value to the Israelites, 
especially to the inhabitants of the northern districts, who 
were themselves to some extent engaged in maritime com- 
merce, as well as in the carrying-trade between Mesopotamia 
and Syria on the one side, and Egypt and Pheenicia on the 
other. Thus it happened that Israel and the Pheenician cities 
nearly always stood in friendly relations to each other. 

When David had subdued almost all his neighbors, and 
thus confirmed his power, he made a treaty with the Tyrian 
king, by which the latter was bound to supply him with a 
great quantity of the cedar wood produced by Mount Lebanon, 
which lay within the territory of Tyre. Besides this he sent 
«a number of workmen to build David a palace. It seems 
strange that foreign carpenters and masons had to be called 
in for this purpose. Were there no competent workmen in 
Israel? we ask. But we must remember that the Israelites 
were still very deficient in knowledge of the arts and sciences. 
It would have been impossible for the Philistines to carry 
away all the smiths out of the land, as they did just before 
Saul ascended the throne, had not the number of these skilled 
artificers been very small. Then, again, the Israelites of the 
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old school, the followers of Samuel, had always looked with 
suspicion upon all attempts to improve the arts of life and 
extend the limits of human knowledge. Remember, for 
instance, how the legend of Cain and his posterity stamps 
as unholy the invention of musical instruments and the art 
of forging iron!? This special legend was no doubt written 
at a later period, but its spirit is the same as that which in- 
spired the Nazarites and prophets of the timeof Sanl. These 
men would certainly discourage the training of skilled arti- 
sans, and the consequence was that when David determined 
to build a truly regal palace he had to call in the aid of foreign 
workmen. 


David soon dwelt in a princely residence, in which he held 
a luxurious court. Even at Hebron he had had more wives 
than one, but now he added considerably to their number, and 
indeed established a regular harem on a rather extensive scale, 
in which several of Saul’s wives and concubines were placed.® 
Here, in his palace, King David sat on state occasions to re- 
ceive the homage of all the tribes of Israel and the subjugated 
peoples, his temples encircled by a diadem, while, suspended 
over his head, hung the great crown, heavy with gold and 
precious stones, which he had seized at Rabbah, the capital 
of the Ammonites.‘ Here he sat in judgment over such of 
his subjects as submitted their cause to his decision, from 
which there was no appeal.? And a merry life was led in the 
palace, for the royal table was prepared frum day to day for 
the reception of countless officers and guests, whose palates 
were flattered by the choicest viands and their ears soothed by 
strains of sweetest music.® There artists of every description 
were sure of a good reception, but above all musie was dili- 
gently cultivated, the king himself taking the lead in invent- 
ing new kinds of music and improving the instruments.’ 
There high officials gathered round the royal throne,® amongst 
whom were Joab, the captain of the host, with the chict 
ministers of state, Jehoshaphat thc chancellor, Adoram the 
treasurer, Seraiah the king’s private secretary, together with 
others of his special advisers, the chief priests Zadok and 
Abiathar, the princes of the blood, who were most of them 
also priests,’ and other members of the royal house. These 
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distinguished nobles again had in many cases courts of their 
own, and often appeared at the palace with a numerous ret- 
inue. Joab, for instance, had ten private squires ;! and we 
may gain some idea of the military pomp that surrounded the 
palace from the fact that whenever the crown prince appeared 
in public he was surrounded by a body-guard of fifty warriors 
in addition to all his other followers.? 

Watch was kept over the palace by the dreaded body-guard 
known as the Krethi and Plethi, under the command of 
Benaiah. It is doubtfu] whether this designation shonld be 
translated ‘‘ executioners and messengers,” or ‘‘ Cretans and 
Philistines.” If this latter translation is the true one, it shows 
that David surrounded himself with a guard of foreign merce- 
naries. This practice has often been adopted in every age, 
and at courts that have had nothing else in common with each 
other. It rests upon the idea that a band of strangers who 
have no stake in the various interests which may raise the 
people in rebellion, can be far more implicitly relied on to de- 
fend the monarch upon whom they are entirely dependent 
than any of his own subjects can. At the court of David, 
then, these warlike Philistines filled the post which the Swiss 
mercenaries occupied in later times at certain European 
courts, such as that of France. 

The royal style in which David lived, and the magnificence 
with which he surrounded his throne, were but the natural 
consequences of the wealth he had acquired anct the power 
he had gained by his successful wars. The mass of the 
people were doubtless pleased by all this splendor, and took 
a pride in the majesty of the crown; for it is natural to man, 
especially at a low stage of intellectual and mora] develop- 
ment, to take delight in every glittering show. And, besides, 
the glory of the king might be regarded in more respects than 
one as the glory of the people; for it was hy chastising the 
foes of Israe] and making Israel a name of terror al! around 
that David had risen to such a height. Again, the king’s pre- 
rogative was unlimited by any kind of Jaw or constitutional 
restriction. He had full power to dispose of the property and 
the persons of his subjects; and people can bear to be ruled 
or even oppressed if it so happen by one who is surrounded 
with a glow of splendor better than by one who is as simple 
as his fellows in his life and surroundings. No doubt, then, 
the feeling of the populace is reflected in the words of an 
Israelite proverb-maker, who said in after times: ‘‘ There are 
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three things that step out well, four things that go forth 
bravely: A lion, the strongest of beasts, a slim grey-honnd 
or a ram, and a king whom none can withstand.”* From the 
very conception of royalty in ancient times, it follows that 
the king’s person was regarded as sacred and inviolable, and 
that he was held in the utmost reverence. ‘‘ For his wrath 
was a messenger of death, whom none bnt the wise could ap- 
pease ; while the light of his countenance was the giver of life, 
and his favor refreshed as a rain-clond.”* In an age when 
every judicial sentence was readily accepted as an utterance of 
God,* it might well be said of the monarch, ‘‘ The sentence 
of God is on the lips of the king; in pronouncing justice he 
never errs.”* ‘* When a king sits down on the seat of judg- 
ment he scatters all evil abroad with his eyes.”° ‘* Thongh 
the glory of God lie in concealing, the honor of the king is in 
searching out.” ® When points of importance were at stake, 
and life or death, peace or war, hung on the will of the ruler, 
many an inquiring glance was fixed on his countenance. 
Which way would the scale incline? And if nothing betrayed 
the monarch’s thought, his subjects would whisper one to 
another, ‘‘ As the height of the heaven and the depth of the 
earth are immeasurable, so none can fathom the heart of the 
king.” ’ ‘* Might is right” was a principle still less frequently 
challenged in antiquity than in our own day, so that not only 
prudence, but even virtue required any one who came into 
contact with the king, to observe the following injunctions: 
‘* Keep the king’s commandments, if only for the oath’s sake 
made to God. Depart not trembling from his presence, but 
neither remain before him if the business is not sound; for 
the king does whatever he chooses, since his word is mighty 
and there is none to say to him ‘ What doest thou?’ ”® 

It was not only prudence that urged the Israelite to bow 
down before his king in reverence for an established and for- 
midable power. Religion, too, enforced the same lesson. 
Or rather submission to the prince clothed itself in religious 
forms. As the anointed of Yahweh, the king was inviolable ; 
and since the interests of a people and of that people’s god 
were so nearly identical in the eyes of the ancients that zeal 
for the one was necessarily zeal for the other, it followed that 
Israel’s king, who waged the wars of Yahweh and executed 
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his sentence upon evil-doers, must be reverenced as his repre- 
sentative. ‘‘ Thou shalt not curse God, nor revile the prince 
of thy people,” — these two commandments were closely con- 
nected in the mind of the Israelite.1 To rebel against the 
ruler was to attack Yahweh himself; and the king’s eneinies 
were the enemies of Yahweh. This feeling comes out very 
strongly in the following poem,” which was composed by a 
king of Israel, or at least in the name of one, at a time when 
the monarchy was at the height of its glory. The exact date 
is unknown, and is of no consequence for our purpose : - - 


Why do the heathen rage 
And the peoplea devise vain plots ? 
Why do the kings of the earth rise up 
And the princes plot against Yahweh and his anointed ? 
“Let us break their bands asunder 
And let us shake off their yoke! ”’ 
He who sits in the heavens shall laugh them to scorn, 
The Lord shall have them in derision. 
Then shall he speak to them in his wrath 
And thunder against them in fury. 
“T have anointed my ar over Zion, 
Over my sacred mount !” 


Let me speak of Yahweh’s decree! 
He has said to me : “ Thou art my son! 
This day have I given thee birth! ’ 
Ask me, and I will give thee the heathen for a heritage 
And the ends of the earth for a poasession. 
Thou shalt pasture them with an iron ataff, 
And dash them to pieces like an earthen vessel.’’ 
Wherefore, ye kings! be wise; 
Take warniug ye judges of earth! 
Serve Yahweh in fear, 
And tremble as ye pits Bis praise! 
Cleave to him 3 that he grow not wroth; 
Should his anger kindle even a little ye will perish as ye go on your way. 
Blessed are all they that put their trust in him. 


When the poet sings: ‘‘ This day have I given thee birth,” 
he means by ‘‘ to-day” the day of the king’s accession, upon 
which he became the son of Yahweh. 

It is true we have no direct proof that ‘‘ son of God” or 
‘¢son of Yahweh” was a usual title of honor assumed by the 
king of Israel, for it only occurs in this passage. But such a 
title would be exceedingly natural, for the Israelites were quite 
accustomed to express a confidential relation between a supe- 
rior and an inferior under the image of a father and a son.‘ 
How natural such an expression would be to an Israelite may 
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be seen from the following promise concerning Solomon, which 
is put into the mouth of Yahweh: ‘‘I will be a father to him, 
and he shall be a son to me; and when he sins I will chastise 
him with the rod of a man, with such stripes as mortals lay 
on one another.”! Moreover, it was customary amongst all 
ancient peoples to call their princes the sons of some deity or 
other ; and we can hardly believe that Israel formed an excep- 
tion, especially as we know that the king was called an ‘‘ angel 
of God,” whose judgment was always trne and whose actions 
must always be considered good.? 

The danger was only too great that a man who was raised 
to such a height should get an exaggerated idea of his own 
importance. Such a test would be too hard for almost any 
one’s humility. Who could retain a modest estimate of him- 
self if he were told on every possible occasion that he was the 
representative of God, that his ‘‘ heart was like a stream 
of water that Yahweh guided whither he would?” We need 
not be surprised at the caprice and oppression that were but 
too common, and the heavy yoke which many a king laid upon 
the necks of his subjects. 


Cuaprter IV. 
GAD AND NATHAN BEFORE YAHWEH’S ANOINTED. 
2 Samuet XXIV., XI., XII. 


HOUGH the king was bound by no law, yet there was 
_ _@ force in the land which he could not long defy with 
impunity. Public opinion made itself felt with a strength 
proportioned to the people’s love of freedom and consciousness 
of power ; and when it was supported and enforced by circum- 
stances, the king was morally compelled to listen to it. We 
have seen already how a three years’ famine compelled David 
to give ear to the demands of the Gibeonites, and sacrifice 
seven sons of Saul to their vengeance. On another occasion 
he was crossed in a cherished scheme by the breaking out of 
a plague. 
The account of this latter circumstance is given us by 
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writers who adopted without reserve the superstitious idea 
that the plague was sent by Yahweh as a punishment. The 
consequence is that they have imbedded this conception in 
the narrative, but it has not materially affected their account 
of the facts themselves. 

Some time after the three years’ famine had ended in the 
execution of the sons of Saul, David determined to take a 
census of his people. This project was certainly no mere idle 
whim on his part. It must have had some definite object, 
though we cannot exactly say what. It may have been in- 
tended to regulate the system of taxation and compulsory 
service, or it may have been a measure preparatory to raising 
a standing army. But whatever his object might be, David 
wished to ascertain the number of men capable of bearing arms 
in every tribe of Israel. The project, however, met with a 
vigorous opposition from the courtiers as soon as it was com- 
municated to them, and the populace also regarded it with 
dislike. The prophets were certainly against it. They had 
already seen with grief that Israel’s king was treading more 
and more completely in the footsteps of the heathen monarchs. 
He lived a life of luxury, dwelt in a fortified city, kept chariots 
of war, and surrounded himself with a foreign body-guard in- 
stead of trusting entirely to the favor of Yahweh, and striving 
to retain it by zeal for his glory. And this census was such 
aninnovation! What did it matter how numerous the people 
might be? In timeof war the victory depended upon Yahweh’s 
help, not upon the strength of the army ; and a regular system 
of taxation must have been an abomination in the eyes of 
men who already looked upon the splendor of the court with 
displeasure. The masses of the people were probably little 
influenced by these religious motives in their opposition to the 
census, but they looked upon it with that vague suspicion that 
generally sets the populace against any novelty. If the king’s 
project was connected with a system of taxation and compul- 
sory services, the opposition of the people was not unnatural. 
A king who held such a court as David’s was expensive enough 
already! But enough of these conjectures. Whatever may 
have been the cause, public opinion declared itself strongly 
against the census. Joab was ordered by the king to carry 
out the measure and to traverse the whole country, accom- 
panied by certain high officials, for the purpose. On this 
he took courage to lay his objections before David. ‘* May 
Yahweh your goil,” he said, ‘‘ multiply the people a hundred- 
fold, and may my lord the king live to see it! But I would 
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not have you hold this census.” The other officers expressed 
their sympathy with Joab’s words; but the monarch held ta 
his determination, made light of their fears, and repeated his 
commands. ‘There was nothing more to be said after this. 
The king ought to know best! So Joab, however reluctantly, 
obeyed his orders. 

The census began in the district east of Jordan. Joab and 
his retinue took up their position near Aroer, in a plain south 
of the city, and thither they summoned all the men of military 
age in the district and took down their numbers. Then they 
went northward, through Gilead and Bashan right up to Dan, 
the ancient Lais. Then they crossed the Jordan and went 
southwards by the land of the Pheenicians till they came at last 
to Beersheba. Then they turned north again through Judah 
up to the district of Jerusalem. Benjamin was left to the last. 
They had been nearly ten months taking the census, and had 
not yet finished when the work was suddenly interrupted by 
an outbreak of the plague.’ The king’s officers returned in 
terror to their master, gave him the results they had obtained 
so far, and told him why they had not brought their work to a 
conclusion. Itis quite possible that the census itself may have 
had something to do with the breaking out of this plague, for 
whenever people are crowded together in one place, infectious 
diseases are very apt to spread. The Israelites, however, did 
not stop to think of this or any other natural cause, but im- 
mediately saw the chastening hand of Yahweh in the plague 
that afflicted them. 

David, then, had no sooner heard of this fearful scourge 
than he began to feel uneasy. Was it a sign of God’s dis- 
pleasure? That could hardly be! And yet when the plague 
went on spreading, and multiplied its victims daily, he no 
longer dared to deny all connection between its ravages and 
the census he had held. The thought grew stronger and 
stronger in his heart: ‘‘I have sinned! I have acted very 
foolishly!” He read the same conviction on the faces of his 
courtiers; he heard how the people murmured, and accused 
him of having caused the plague by the deed that had made 
Yahweh wroth ; and his seer, the prophet Gad, did not shrink 
from telling him in so many words that his sin was the cause 
of his people’s suffering. David was deeply moved. Hitherto 
Jerusalem itself had escaped, but rumors of the advance of 
the disease grew more and more disturbing. It was rapidly 
approsching. Cases had already appeared on the other side 
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of the Mount of Olives. David was altogether humbled at 
last. He threw himself down in deep depression by the ark 
of Yahweh, with his face turned towards the east, gazing 
over the north-eastern peak of Zion towards the Mount of 
Olives. It was as if he could see the angel of death, sent by 
Yahweh, with naked sword, ready to smite Jerusalem! The 
thought of his wretched people’s suffering was more than he 
could bear. ‘‘O Yahweh,” he broke ont, ‘it is only I, the 
shepherd, who have sinned, but what have these sheep done? 
If thou wilt punish this sin, then turn upon me and mine!” 
Meanwhile terror reigned supreme throughout Jerusalem. 
And well it might! The raging plague, for which no cure 
had been discovered, which might depopulate whole cities in 
a few short hours, was drawing near. Round David lay the 
priests stretched upon the ground, fasting and praying before 
Yahweh’s face. Could no means be found to appease him 
and to turn away the angel of destruction from the royal city? 
Amongst those who surrounded the king was Gad, his seer. 
What is it that has come upon this man so suddenly? The 
sound of the sacred horns rings through the air, to bring to 
Yahweh’s memory the supplications of his people, when lo! 
the hand of God is laid upon the prophet: ‘‘ I see him,” he 
cries alond; ‘‘ I see the destroying angel! — Yahweh draws 
near !— Oh, pity us! —See there! he stands over Araunah’s 
threshing-floor. — It is not yet too late. — Rise up, O King, 
says Yahweh; rise up and go to meet the angel, and make 
a sacrifice to Israel’s rock; let Yahweh smell the smoke of a 
meat offering, and he will pity us!” 

Yahweh had spoken. There was no time to lose. The 
monarch rose to his feet, and all around him made ready. 
The procession was in motion almost instantly. The drums 
rumbled and the trumpets rang, while the servants of the 
temple advanced, uttering cries of woe and beating their 
breasts, with their heads covered with ashes. Then followed 
the priests and the king. David had put aside his royal 
garments and was clothed with a simple ephod, while all his 
courtiers were dressed in mourning apparel. ‘' O Yahweh, 
pity!” And thus the procession passed through David's city 
and the Valley of the Cheesemakers, and up the western slope 
of the little hill where Araunah the Jebusite had his abode. 
As soon as Araunah saw the procession he hastened to meet 
his king, bowed down to earth in reverence before him, and 
asked the reason of his coming. David told him that he de- 
sired to buy his threshing-fioor from him to build an altar te 
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Yahweh on it, and so to avert the plague. On this Araunah 
placed the piece of ground itself, his oxen, his threshing-flails, 
and other wooden instruments at the king’s service, and refused 
to receive payment for them. If Yahweh would graciously 
accept the offering and stay the plague, he would gladly give 
his property as a free gift; but David would not accept the 
offer. He insisted on paying the full price of all he needed, 
for he would not make a sacrifice to Yahweh that had cost 
him nothing. So fifty shekels of silver were weighed Sut for 
Aravnah ; and David built an altar on the threshing-floor, and 
made a solemn sacrifice to Yahweh on it. When all was over, 
the royal procession returned again to the palace with a littie 
gleam of hope. And their hope soon deepened to a certainty, 
for Jerusalem escaped altogether, and before long the violence 
of the plague was exhansted. The sacrifice had accomplished 
its purpose, Yahweh was appeased, and David’s sin washed 
out. 

The place where this sacrifice was made was afterwards 
the mount of the Temple. This is evident from certain words 
which the writer of the book of Samuel added when he men- 
tioned the altar. They have fallen out of the Hebrew text, 
but are preserved in the Greek translation, and run as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ Solomon afterwards enlarged this altar, for at first 
it was but small.” The writer of Chronicles who tries, as we 
have secn,’ to give David as much of the credit of building 
the temple as possible, declares that he fixed upon this place 
as the site of the future temple,? and explains the name of 
the hill Moriah, or ‘* appearance of Yahweh,” from the ‘ ap- 
pearance” vouchsafed to David there.* The important part 
afterwards played in the religious life ot Israel by the spot 
upon which David built this altar gave a special interest to the 
story of the census and its consequences. The writer of the 
books of Samuel accepted without hesitation the superstitious 
belief that this plague was sent to punish David’s sin, and of 
course his conception of the eveuts is strongly colored by this 
idea. He gives his explanations of the facts as though they 
were the facts themselves: tells us that Yahweh was wroth 
with Israel, and therefore stirred up David to take a census ; 
and that he afterwards ordered the destroying angel, who 
stood by the threshing-floor of Arauuah, to draw back the 
hand that grasped the sword of death. Nay, he goes still 
further and tells us that Gad, the seer. had given David the 
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choice beforehand of the disaster by which his sin should be 
punished — a three years’ famine, a three months’ defeat be- 
fore the enemy, or a three days’ plague. David, he tells us, 
exclaimed, ‘‘I1 am deeply troubled, bnt let ns fall into the 
hand of Yahweh, who is very pitiful, rather than into 
the hand of men!” So he chose the plague, which men 
could neither aggrovate nor lighten, rather than famine or 
the violence of the foe, for they wonld both have made him 
dependent upon men. 

‘The Chronicler gives a somewhat different coloring to the 
narrative. In accordance with the opinions of his day, he 
makes Satan instead of Yahweh urge David to take the census ; 
and in describing the appearance of the destroying angcl he 
seems to have thought of a being visible to the human eye, 
for he says that Araunah and his sons saw him and went and 
hid themselves in terror. He further informs us that fire from 
heaven burned David’s sacrifice ; and finally he very character- 
istically tries to excuse the king for not making his sacrifice at 
Gibeon, where he believes the tabernacle to have stood. He 
explains this departure from the Law as being due to David’s 
dread of the angel, which was so great as to allow him no 
time to go to Gibeon. He forgets that he himself has already 
told ns that David went to this threshing-floor of Araunah 
with the deliberate intention of sacrificing there. 

The impression made by the breaking out of this plagne 
during David’s census was very deep, but it did not prevent 
the repetition of a similar measnre on several later occasions. 
The writer of the ‘‘ Book of Origins,” goes so far as to say 
that Moses himself held a census, but he tells ns that on that 
occasion every Israelite had to pay a tax of halfa shekel to 
Yahweh ‘ as a propitiation, to prevent the census bringing a 
plague after it.” * 

This pecnliar way of looking at things perverted the repre- 
sentations of the old historians throughout, and gives ns some 
idea how deeply superstition was rooted in the Israelite’s 
character. The whole series of events moreover teaches nus 
how the king’s power was in many cases checked. His own 
religious convictions, backed by pnblic opinion and enforced 
hy external events, sometimes made it impossible for him to 
earry out his will. 


It was well for the people that publie opinion could make 
itself so strongly felt. In this special instance, so far from 
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perfectly agreeing with its demands, we cannot but regard 
them as highly superstitious; but that need not prevent our 
thinking it a blessing for king and people alike that the will 
of the nation had such power. Where slavish submission 
has possession of the people’s hearts, all their spirit is soon 
quenched, und the king himself is reverenced as a god until 
at last his tyranny knows no bounds. It was well for Israel, 
then, that there were men like Gad, ‘‘ the king’s seer,” who 
dared to tell their monarch the truth. 

The part here played by Gad was on another occasion taken 
by Nathan, as the following narrative will show : — 

In the course of the war with the Ammonites, while Joab 
was besieging their capital, David, who remained at home, 
had committed adultery with Bathsheba (properly Bathshua’) 
the wife of Uriah the Hittite, one of his officers. To eoneeal 
the eonsequenees of his sin David sent for Uriah from the 
camp in order that he might visit his home, and that the child 
to which Bathsheba would give birth might pass for the lawful 
fruit of her marriage. But Uriah was a warrior at heart, and 
would not enjoy the pleasures of his home while his fellow 
soldiers were exposed to all the privations of the field. He 
chose rather to spend the night in the porch of the palace, 
although the king had sent some dishes from the royal table 
for his evening’s entertainment at home. On the second day 
he did the same, though David had asked him to his own 
table and had made him drunk. David saw that his plan had 
failed, and began to fear the vengeance of his subject should 
his shameful abuse of his absence come to light ; so he treach- 
erously ordered Joab to put Uriah in command at some post 
of danger, and, when the Ammonites made a sally, to desert 
him and leave him to perish at their hands., Joab obeyed his 
orders, and Uriah, with certain of his followers, perished. A 
messenger was at once despatched to take the news of this re- 
verse to David. He told him that in the heat of the battle, 
when the Ammonites had made a sally, Joab’s men had pur- 
sued them too far and had come close under the wall within 
range of the enemy’s archers, under whose arrows many of 
them had fallen. David sprang to his feet in indignation, 
‘¢ What madness,” he cried, ‘‘ to advanee so near! The dis- 
aster was sure to follow such a blunder. Had Joab forgotten 
the fate of Abimelech? How he died by the hand of a woman 
who cast a stone upon his head as he stood at the foot of the 
wall? Why did he go so near?” Upon this the messenger, 
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following Joab’s orders, simply added, as if filling up the 
measnre of his evil tidings, ‘‘ And Uriah fell amongst them.” 
David’s anger was quenched in a moment. He saw that Joab 
had deliberately forced the van of his army, with Uriah at 
its head, too far; and he said in a tone of quiet encourage- 
ment, ‘* Tell Joab not to take this accident too much to heart, 
for. such is the fortune of war. One side suffers a reverse to- 
day and the other to-morrow. Let him do his best to make a 
breach ; and then storm the city.” 

When the time of mourning was over Uriah’s widow wag 
taken into David’s harem, where she gave birth in course of 
time to a son. 

There were but few who knew with certainty what had 
taken place, and these few might be trusted not to hetray 
their master. But before long the truth began to be guessed, 
and an evil smile would play upon the lips of those who were 
ill-disposed to David as they whispered to one another about 
the probable connection of this with that. Amongst the 
Canaanites, the partisans. of Saul and the enemies of 
Yahweh— a term under which the prophets included all 
opponents of Yahweh’s anointed — there were some who took 
a wicked delight in the shameful deed. David an adulterer 
and a murderer! So this was the chosen servant of the god 
who made so much of moral purity! The zealots of Yahweh 
were all the more deeply saddened. Every one who took an 
earnest view of life was full of indignation. And David? 
Had he no pangs of conscience ? 

If his royal life had already so far corrupted him that he 
imagined such a sin could be committed with impunity, it 
was well for him that a Nathan stood at his side to shake 
him from his moral torpor. This bold prophet felt himself 
called upon by Yahweh to bring home the monarch’s sin to 
him; and, with a fine perception of the nature of his task, he 
strove to touch his heart. He came into the royal presence, 
as if on quite other business, and said: ‘‘ A shameful deed 
has been done, O King! and I come to ask your help in 
punishing the offender. Listen to the tale: There were two 
men dwelling in one city, one of whom was rich and the 
other poor. The rich man had very great flocks and herds; 
but the poor man had only one Little lamb that he had bought ; 
and he loved it tenderly. He nourished it with gentle care, 
and it grew up with him and with his children. It ate of his 
food ; it drank out of his cup; it slept in his bosom, and was 
like a daughter to him. Now it happened that the rich man 
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had a guest to entertain; and instead of taking one of his 
own sheep or oxen, and preparing it to set before the 
traveiler, he took away the poor man’s little lamb, and 
ordered that it should be dressed for his table.” Hardly 
had the prophet ceased when David, boiling with indigna- 
tion, cried, ‘‘ As sure as Yahweh lives the man deserves 
to die! He shall render back four-fold what he has stolen ; 
for he was cruel and had no pity!” There stood the 
king before the seer, glowing with anger at the supposed 
offence ; but Nathan, turning full upon him, cried with pas- 
sionate earnestness: ‘‘ Thou art the man! It was of you I 
spoke as the rich man that robbed his humble neighbor. 1 
have anointed you king of Israel, says Yahweh, and delivered 
you from the hand of Saul. Your wives are many even now, 
and if you wanted more you might have had your clioice 
amongst the maids of Israel. And if all this had not suf- 
ficed I would have added more besides. Why have you 
scattered Yahweh’s commandments to the winds? You 
have murdered Uriah the Hittite, and taken his wife to 
yourself! It was your doing that Uriah fell by the sword 
of Ammon, and of a truth your honse shall ever be a prey 
to trouble and dissension for this cause! Another shall 
seize your wives. You did your deed of shame in secret, 
but Yahweh shall chastise you openly!” The prophet’s 
voice was firm, and indignation flashed from his eye; but 
David’s cheek was pale and his heart oppressed. He stepped 
back, half doubting whether to launch his wrath against 
the andacious prophet or to bow down his head in shame 
for the sin he had committed. The prophet awaited in 
suspense the answer of his monarch. At last David’s better 
nature gained the mastery. He felt his own baseness and 
humbly confessed his guilt. ‘*‘I have sinned against Yah- 
weh,” he said; and the prophet, softened by his confession 
of his crime, replied, ‘‘Then Yahweh will so far forgive 
your sin as not to destroy you for it. But inasmuch as you 
have given his enemies so great occasion to blaspheme, your 
new-born child shall doubtless perish.” With these words 
Nathan left the royal presence. 

It was not long before the little child grew dangerously 
il, and David could not but perceive the avenging hand of 
Yahweh in his sickness. And yet he could not bear to think 
that he must really lose his child, so he strove to move his 
god by prayer. All night long he sat upon the ground in 
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his inner chamber, fasting ; and his attendants strove in vain 
to persuade him to rise up and eat. The sickness of the 
child lasted for seven days, and then it died. Bunt the 
courtiers dare not tell their master that the end had come, 
for they said, ‘‘ When the child was yet alive his grief was 
past control. What then will it be when he hears that it is 
dead?” But David saw that they were whispering to one 
another, and asked, ‘t What is it, then? Is the child dead?” 
Then, though they hardly dared to say the word, they were 
obliged to answer ‘‘ Yes!” No sooner had David heard 
their news than he rose from the ground at once and, to their 
utter amazement, washed and anointed himself, put on fresh 
clothes, went to the house of Yahweh to worship, and then 
had a meal prepared for him in his own palace. His friends 
were so muck surprised by this unusual behavior that they 
could not conceal their wonder from the king himself. He 
read their thoughts, and, indeecl, in answer to his questions, 
they told him plainly that they could not understand why 
he had mourned and fasted while the child was living, but 
had taken comfort and been ready to eat as soon as he 
heard that it was dead. But David told them what it 
meant. ‘* When the child was yet alive,” he said, ‘‘ I fasted 
and prayed, for I thought, It may be that Yahweh will have 
pity on me and will spare my child! But now that he is 
dead wherefore should I fast? Can it bring him back to 
me? JI shall go to him, in the world below, but he will not 
come back to me.” 

After a time Bathshcba gave birth to another son. This 
was the celebrated Solomon, ‘‘ whom Yahweh loved.” When 
the child grew up David committed his education to Nathan 
the prophet, and at the command of Yahweh named him 
Jedidiah, that is, ** loved of Yahweh.” ! 

The touching account of David’s conduct during the sick- 
ness and at the death of his child awakes our deepest sym- 
pathy, in spite of the superstitious character of the beliefs 
which it implies throughout. David supposed that his child’s 
sickness was expressly sent by Yahweh as a punishment for 
his sin, and that by prayer and fasting he might propitiate 
the offended deity and turn him from his purpose; and his 
words on hearing of the death of the child — ‘*‘ Why should I 
fast any more? It no longer avails me anything” -— show 
that he held his beliefs with a naive simplicity and directness 
which not only startle us now, but were regarded with wonder 
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even by his own contemporaries. We should observe, how- 
ever, that David went immediately to Yahweh’s house to 
pray, and only gave up the special form of adoration the 
specific purpose of which was no longer attainable. When 
we remember that in David’s time a father’s sin was as dis- 
tinctly recognized as the cause of a child’s disease as bad 
drainage, for instance, is in our own, and that prayer and 
fasting were as normal a means of cure as the physician’s art, 
we may translate the meaning of David’s conduct thus: We 
must do all that lies in our power to preserve those who are 
committed to our care from disease and death, but if our ef- 
forts are unavailing we must acquiesce in God’s will and must 
still worship him. Observe also that a prince who had a host 
of wives and a corresponding number of children was not 
likely, as a rule, to take it very much to heart if any of the 
latter died. All the ties of natural affection are loosened by 
polygamy. So David’s seven days’ fast for the sake of the 
child upon whom he believed his own guilt to have brought 
disease is a proof of a tender conscience and a gentle heart. 
The writer of the story himself believed that the avenging 
hand of Yahweh might be seen in the death of Bathsheba’s 
first-born child; and this leads us to suspect that Nathan’s 
prophetic announcement of the event is a later addition. It 
is not likely that the prophet did more than add a general 
threat of punishment to his denunciation of David’s sin; 
unless indeed the child was sick already when he came into 
the royal presence. In this case he may easily have taught 
the king to see the avenging hand of Yahweh in the infant’s 
sickness. 

Happy the prince whom absolute power has not yet cor- 
rupted utterly, whose conscience, even if it sleep, can yet be 
roused again! But this implies a people that is not altogether 
servile, that does not applaud everything the prince may do, 
or regard him absolutely as the representative of the deity, 
whom no man may resist. Happy the prince who has at least 
some subjects such as Gad and Nathan! His power may be 
limited by no written law, but for his own and his people’s 
good it is more or less completely laid under moral restraints. 

All honor to the meu in whom their monarch’s sins stirred 
such indignant grief that they felt compelled to lay his tres- 
passes before him! All honor to the men who dared to stand 
up and reprove the anointed of Yahweh! Such heroes are 
the salt of their land. 
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CHAPTER V. 
INTRIGUES AT COURT AND CIVIL DISSENSIONS. 


2 Samuset XIIL-XX. 


; E may well believe that the life led at an Eastern 

court gave occasion to every kind of immorality and 
resultant misery. The troops of women who lived there in 
luxury and idleness had nothing better to do than to devise 
new means of currying favor with their royal spouse for their 
own advantage or that of their children. All the concubines 
were proud on the one hand of the distinction of living in the 
royal harem, and jealous on the other hand of the queens; so 
they devoted themselves entirely to adorning their persons and 
begging the favor and assistance of the keepers of the harem. 
These keepers, again, who spent their whole lives amid scenes 
of pampered indulgence, were generally perfect slaves to their 
appetites, were qnarrelsome and mean-spirited, and cringed 
before their royal master. And the princes of the blood held 
their own courts and harems in imitation of the king, and, 
having nothing better to do, qnarrelled over questions of pre- 
cedence and dignity, and vied with each other in display; 
while all the courtiers, members of the royal house, officers 
of state, royal guests, and others, spent their whole time in 
hunting and in feasting. The royal feasts generally ended in 
a drinking bout, at which most of the guests were intoxicated ;+ 
and as long as the princes did not begin their caronse in the 
morning,” no one saw much harm in it. Again, what a de- 
grading influence must have been exercised upon the life of 
the courtiers by the constant dread of a king upon whose 
caprice they were all absolutely dependent! ‘Taking every- 
thing together it is hardly too much to say that it was next to 
impossible for any man to live a noble life amid such surround- 
ings. The frequency of wars had, under these circumstances, 
at least one advantage ; for althongh a soldier’s life is not in 
itself particularly well calculated to bring ont what is good 
and lovable in men, yet it could not fail to do more good than 
harm, from a moral point of view, to the frequenters of such 
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a court as we have deseribed. The following story will show 
us that all these evils were as conspieuous in David’s court as 
in others : — 

Amnon, the eldest prince of the blood, was consumed by 
a passien for the beauteous Tamar, the full sister of his half- 
brother Absalom; but she was inaccessible to him since she 
lived in the well-gnarded palace of the women, in which it 
was hardly possible for any man except the king to set his 
foot. But, unhappily for all concerned, Amnon had a friend 
of the name of Jonadab, the son of one of David’s brothers, 
and a very cunning man. He advised him to pretend that he 
was ill, and ask his father whether ‘Tamar might come to pre- 
pare some food for him. In this way he would get her into 
his power. ‘The plot succeeded only too well; but Amnon’s 
passions were as fickle as they were violent, and no sooner 
had he aeeomplished his wicked purpose than his love was 
turned to hatred, and he doubled the wrong that he had done 
to Tamar by refusing to marry when he had dishonored her. 
Not knowing what to do, she took refuge with her brother 
Absalom, who offered a few eareless words of comfort, and 
let neither her nor any one else see what was going on within 
him ; but, nevertheless, his thoughts were set upon a fieree 
revenge. David was very angry when he heard of what had 
happened, but he was too weak to punish Amnon, his eldest son, 
of whom he was very fond. So Absalom felt all the more keenly 
that the right and duty of taking vengeance fell to him. 

For two whole years he kept his anger secret. Then he 
saw that his time was come. The whole affair was now 
almost forgotten, for princes are seldom reminded of their 
sins at court. Amnon was therefore all the more likely to 
fall into the snare that his brother was laying for him. It 
was the time of sheep-shearing, and Absalom took the oppor- 
tunity of giving a great feast, to which he asked his father. 
David declined, for fear of putting his son to too much ex- 
pense. Absalom then asked whether Amnon might not come 
to his feast, that the oceasion might at least be graced by the 
presence of the heir-apparent, if the king himself could not 
come. David, who may have had his own suspicions, refused 
even this at first, but finally gave his consent. So Amnon 
fell into the power of the brother he had wronged. Suspecting 
no evil ue came, with a small retinue, to Absalom’s country- 
place at, Baal-Hazor, in the north-west of Judah. The sacri- 
fices were offered and the merryinakirg began ; but at the close 
of the feast. when Amnon was more or less intoxivated, and 
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his attendants had feasted too well to be able to defend him, 
the servants of Absalom set upon him and'slew him. Absalom 
himself immediately took to flight, and the other princes fled 
in terror and confusion to Jerusalem, not knowing whether 
they too were to be attacked or no. 

Rumor had already reported the event, with as much exag- 
geration as usual, at the palace. ‘‘ Absalom has murdered 
all the king’s sons,” it was said. The ready credence which 
this story gained, thongh entirely unconfirmed, proves the 
frequency of such deeds of violence and death in those days ; 
and people whose intellectual nature is not highly developed, 
and who act on the impulse of their passions and emotions 
rather than the dictates of calm reflection, are always apt to 
be completely carried away by good or had tidings. ‘* All 
the king’s sons are murdered, not one has escaped!” was the 
cry raised by David’s attendants; and, thongh nobody really 
knew anything about it, the report was generally believed. 
David, himself, the very picture of misery, sat upon the 
ground with his garments rent, utterly confounded and broken 
down. His courtiers surrounded him, rending their garments 
and uttering cries of woe. There was but one man present 
who kept his head and gnessed the truth. It was Amnon’s 
friend, the wily Jonadab. He knew enough of human nature 
to feel certain that Absalom had never forgiven his brother for 
his treatment of Tamar, and he thought it probable that he 
had now taken his revenge. ‘* Lament not for all your sons, 
O King,” he cried, ‘‘ for surely it is Amnon alone who has 
perished. From the day on which he dishonored Tamar we 
might have known that Absalom would plot against his life. 
You need not be so ready to believe that all the. princes are 
slain, for yon will see that it is only Amnon.” It soon ap- 
peared that his conjecture was well founded. ‘The sentinel 
on the watch-tower announced the approach of a great com- 
pany from the west. ‘‘See now!” said Jonadab, ‘‘ they are 
the king’s sous!” Before long the fact was placed above all 
doubt. The princes rushed in, like fugitives, and confirmed 
the terrible report as far as Amnon was concerned, but no 
further. Upon this the king and all his courtiers burst into 
a loud cry of lamentation over the death of the heir to the 
throne. 

Meanwhile Absalom had fled to the court of the king of 
Geshur, for his mother, Maachah, was the daughter of the 
late king of this district.1_ He was well received, and remained 
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three years in the country. At first his father demanded his 
surrender, and he was in some danger; but it seems that the 
king of the Geshurites, though he had been subdued by David, 
was still sufficiently independent to protect the fugitive. And 
when the time of mourning for Amnon’s death was over Da- 
vid’s anger gradually abated, until at last he even longed to 
see Absalom again. We might well suppose that under these 
circumstances the prince’s banishment would come to an end ; 
for if his royal father desired his return, what was to prevent 
his exchanging the court of Geshnr for that of Jerusalem? 
But there was one formidable obstacle in the way —the will 
of Yahweh, maintained by the prophets and reverenced by 
the people. ‘‘ Whoso sheds the blood of man, his blood must 
be shed. ‘The blood-redeemer must slay him, lest Yahweh be 
not appeased and a curse come upon the land.” This terrible 
commandment made Absalom’s return impossible ; for even a 
king, impelled by his love for his own son, dare not so utterly 
defy public opinion as to fling to the winds a commandment 
considered sacred by the people. It is trne that the religious 
revival of Samuel’s time had already lost much of its strength, 
but its effects were still too powerfully felt to be ignored with 
safety. 

But there was one man at court who read the king’s real 
wishes in his face, and strove to devise some means of induc- 
ing him to give them effect. It was David’s faithful general 
Joab. ‘To compass his object he sent to Tekoa, a place in 
the desert of Judah, for a certain woman who had the reputa- 
tion of great sagacity. The two took counsel together; and 
then the woman went as a suppliant, clothed in mourning 
garments, before the king, and threw herself down in rever- 
ence at his feet. David asked her what her petition was, and 
she answered: ‘‘I am a widow, and I once had two sons; 
but they quarrelled with each other — out in the fields where 
there was no one to part them—and at last one of them 
struck down his brother dead. And now, as if this were not 
enough, all my family have conspired together to demand 
that I should ‘ give up the murderer who slew his brother,’ 
tha. they may put him to death. Alas! my lord, must my 
husband’s heir indeed be slain, and must his name utterly 
perish?” She ceased. The king and all who were present 
were touched by the mother’s grief; but David knew how hard 
it was to prevent the blood-redemption, and, as his thoughts 
wandered to the court of Geshnr, he replied, ‘‘ Go home, and 
I will give the needful orders on your behalf.” But the woman 
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had not yet gained her object. She was determined to extort 
from the king a more definite promise to protect her son against 
those who would put him to death in Yahweh’s name. So she 
pretended to fear that the king was running too great a risk 
for her sake in protecting her son against the zealots. ‘‘ My 
lord the king!” she exclaimed, ‘‘ better that my family should 
perish than that your throne should be imperilled.” David’s 
pride was now touched, and he answered haughtily, ‘‘ Bring 
any one before me who dares to dispute my sentence, and I 
promise he shall never raise so much as a finger against you! ” 
Everything was going as it should; one more successful move 
and the woman had won the game! ‘‘O my king !” she cried be- 
seechingly, ‘‘ confirm your promise with an oath that the blood- 
redeemer shall not be suffered to increase my woes yet more !” 
The king was touched by the grief expressed in the mother’s 
prayer ; he read in the faces of his courtiers sympathetic pity 
for her sorrow, and, complying with her last request, he swore, 
‘* As sure as Yahweh lives, not a hair of your son’s head shall 
be touched !” 

The suppliant now commanded the position. On hearing 
the king’s oath, she was silent a moment, and then quietly 
added, ‘‘ May I say one other word to my lord the king?” 
There was something in her manner that especially excited 
David’s interest, and he gave her permission to speak. A 
sudden change came over her as she cried, ‘‘ You stand con- 
demned by your own oath, O King! until you have recalled 
your banished son. For, behold, we must all die one day, 
and can never be recalled to life, any. more than water that is 
poured upon the ground can be gathered up again. Yet God 
does not slay the murderer, but mercifully refrains from utterly 
rejecting him in spite of his sin. And now, O King, I have 
come to you because the people terrified me, and 1 thought 
‘ the king will protect me against all who seek to root out my 
family from Yahweh’s heritage; his promise will sct me at 
peace, for the king is like an angel of God in distinguishing 
between good and evil.” May Yahweh bless you!” 

The woman had indeed deep knowledge of human nature. 
She had raised a protest in the king’s conscience, and that 
of all who surrounded him, against the savage law that con- 
demned the murderer to death; and at the same time had 
reminded David of his own power. Who would dare to 
dispute what he determined? 

David felt that he must yield, but knew that the woman 
would not have ventured on so bold an appeal of her own 
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accord. So he said to her, ‘‘ And now do you, in your turn, 
tell me: Had not Joab a hand in this?” Upon which she 
cried, ‘‘O my lord the king, when you speak you always hit 
the mark. Yes, it was Joab who put all these words into my 
mouth, and told me to lay the matter this before you. But 
my lord the king sees everything like an angel of God, he 
knows all that is done in the whole land.” 

Then David turned to Joab and said, ‘I will fulfil your 
wish. Go and bring Absalom back.” Rejoicing in the suc- 
eess of his stratagem, Joab bowed down in reverence before 
the king, and, as if he had received a personal favor himself, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Now I kuow that I have found grace in your 
eyes, because you have listened to the words of your servant.” 

So Absalom returned to Jerusalem, but the king forbade 
him to appear at court. He was too much attached to him 
to leave him in exile, and perhaps he thought it just as well 
to keep his probable successor under his eye, but he dare not 
behave as though nothing had happened for fear of ineurring 
the displeasure of the prophets; so he still treated his son 
laore or less as an Offender. But like most half measures, 
this conduct was very unwise and satisfied no one. - The 
zealots of Yahweh were naturally far from content, and so was 
Joab on the other side. Absalom himself became impatient 
under his humiliation. He endured this half exile for two 
years, but then it became so intolerable to him that he sent 
for his former champion, Joab, to devise some means of put- 
ting an end to it. But Joab knew very well why he was sent 
for, and since he was unwilling on the one hand to refuse 
Absalom’s request, but afraid on the other to speak again on 
his behalf to the king, he adopted the simple course of not 
going, even when invited a second time. But Absalom was 
determined to have an interview with him, and as he conld 
not compass his end by fair means, he did not shrink from 
foul. Joab had a field of barley bordering on Absalom’s 
estate, and the latter ordered his servants to set the crop on 
fire. Joab came to demand an explanation, and the prince 
openly declared that he had done it in order to secure an in- 
terview. He wanted to ask him to speak to his father on his 
behalf, for he could not endure this unnatural state of things 
any longer. If it was to last, it was a pity he had ever come 
out of Geshur. The king must either completely forgive 
him, and recall him to court, or else bring him to justice for 
bis crime. 

Joab allowed himself to be persuaded, and undertook the 
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dangerous task of conveying Absalom’s message to the king. 
The result was what he wished. David forgave his son, and 
when he appeared at court received him with the kiss of 
favor. 


David’s second son, Chileab,! seems to have died early ; 
and after Amnon’s death Absalom was the eldest of the 
princes, and therefore the probable successor to the throne. 
There was also much in his person to recommend him. We 
have observed more than once that the Israelites had not 
reached so high a stage of moral development as not to be 
led away by appearances, and to attach great importance to 
personal beauty and a commanding presence. Now, Absalom 
was wonderfully beautiful. Tall and upright in stature and 
perfect in figure from head to foot. His luxuriant locks 
flowed down in long ringlets over his shoulders. Once a 
year, when his hair grew oppressively heavy, he had it cut, 
and the severed locks weighed, we are told, three hundred 
shekels, royal weight. ‘That would be about six and a half 
pounds avoirdupois, which is quite impossible. There must 
be a mistake in the figure; but the only essential point is 
that Absalom’s hair was remarkably abundant. As soon as 
he was received into his father’s favor, he did all he could 
to ingratiate himself with the people. He held a magnificent 
court, and constantly drove out in an equipage of princely 
splendor, preceded by fifty guards. Sometimes he would 
take his stand with all his retinue at one of the city gates; 
and when any distinguished stranger approached the city to 
appeal to the king, as supreme judge, he would enter into 
conversation with him, and inquire, with a great appearance 
of interest, whence he came and what brought him to the 
king. On this the stranger, full of reverence for any scion 
of royalty, would tell him all about his affairs. Then 
Absalom would give him a friendly answer. No doubt he 
was perfectly right, he would say, his cause was a thoroughly 
good one; but at the same time he would shrug his shoulders 
and add a few broken sentences in a sympathetic, half- 
apologetic tone: ‘* You ask for nothing but what is just and 
right, and yet I hardly know what to say to it. My father 
is an excellent man, no doubt, but—have you any one to make 
interest with him for you?——have you brought the means 
of securing the courtiers? If not, why—I almost fear — 
you see it does not always go for much to have justice on 
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your side. It is very sad. Well! I only wish I could sit 
in judgment! Things would go differently then.” As the 
' stranger, taking leave of the prince, bowed down in reverence 
Absalom would run up to him, give him his hand, raise him 
from the ground, and embrace him. ‘Thns did he steal the 
hearts of the Israelites. Such kindness and condesevnson 
on the part of one so distinguished, wealthy, and beautifw 
had an iiresistible charm. 

After thus preparing his way to the throne for four 
years,! Absalom thought the time had come for him to 
displace his father. He may have had reason to fear 
that if he remained quiet David would name Solomon or 
Adonijah as his successor. So he declared that he had 
to go to Hebron to pay a vow to Yahweh, which he had 
made when he was in Geshur — at least six years ago there- 
fore. David gave his consent, and Absalom started with 
a magnificent retinue. He had taken his measures skil- 
fully. He had placed his emissaries in every district of the 
country, and they were ready, as soon as the signal should be 
given at Hebron, to raise the cry, ‘‘ Long live King Absalom, 
crowned at Hebron!” all through the land. In the retinue 
of the prince were two hundred influential citizens of Jeru- 
salem, who knew nothing of the plot. They accompanied 
him simply as guests, but he could make them serve as 
hostages. Ahithophel, on the other hand, one of David's 
shrewdest advisers, was in the secret. He had withdrawn 
to Giloh, his birthplace, where his family still resided. Giloh 
was not far from Hebron, and when Absalom reached the 
latter city, Ahithophel joined him there, and the prince 
entered into a solemn league with him and other nobles, 
while the sacrifices were being offered.? 

All was now ripe for action. Ata given sign, in the midst 
of the sacrificial feast, one of the conspirators, prohably a 
prophet, rose up, advanced to Absalom, poured the oil of 
consecration over his head, and cried, ‘‘ Thus says Yahweh, 
I anoint thee king of Israel!” All the conspirators now rose 
to their feet, and brandishing their weapons, or striking their 
spears against their shields, made the vale of Hebron ring to 
the ery, ‘‘ Long live King Absalom!” The prince’s armed 
retainers canght up and repeated the shout, till the echo of 
every hill in the whole country round returned it; and even 
the men of Jerusalem who had fallen into the trap, were com- 
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pelled, wit the best grace they could assume, to join in the 
ery. The whole district declared for Absalom. The cry was 
now ‘‘ Jerusalem!” and the rebel hastened, at the head of 
his men, to secure the capital. No sooner had David heard 
the rumor, ‘t Absalom is proclaimed king! All Israel has 
gone over to him, and the whole country is in rebellion,” than 
he ordered his courtiers to follow him in flight. Pusillani- 
mous as this conduct seems at first, it was in reality very 
sagacious. Under the special circumstances David was quite 
at a loss to know whom he could trust. For anything he 
knew, he might have traitors at his very side, and he could 
not tell whether the two hundred citizens who had gone with 
Absalom as guests had been privy to the conspiracy or not; 
and even if they were simply prisoners, they would at least 
serve as hostages, and their relations in Jerusalem would 
never offer a vigorous resistance to the man who held their 
lives in his hand. 

It was a dismal journey for the king. He went out of 
Jerusalem at the northern side, followed by his courtiers and 
his wives and children, with their attendants. He only left 
behind ten of his concubines to take charge of the palace. 
On the outskirts of the city he paused to see who were fol- 
lowing him. Now, he wonld see what real support he had. 
It was a joyful sight to recognize his faithful followers as 
they passed. First of all came his body-guard, the Krethi 
and Plethi, followed by a troop of commou soldiers; while 
the rear was brought up by the six hundred ‘‘ heroes” ?— 
David’s picked band of well-tried veterans, many of whom 
had followed his flag ever since the days when he dwelt at 
Ziklag. It was with no small surprise that the king noticed 
amongst his followers Ittai the Gittite. This man was 
probably one of the Philistine nobles who were retained at 
Jerusalem as security for the good behavior of their coun- 
trymen. ‘‘ Why, what is this?” asked David. ‘‘ Are yon 
coming with me? Why do you not stay behind with the 
new king! You are a stranger and a prisoner." You have 
been here but a little while, and why should you wander 
about with me homeless? Go back.to your country with 
your fellow-citizens, and may Yahweh reward your fidelity 
to me!”! But Ittai answered, ‘‘As Yahweh and the king 
live, I will follow you in life and death!” So David received 
him amongst his followers, and said, ‘‘ Come with us, then, 
if you are so resolved.” 

i After an amended version. 
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But he would not allow the priests to accompany him. 
They stood at the passage of Kidron, with Zadok and 
Abiathar at their head, and the ark of the covenant in their 
midst, waiting till all the fagitives had passed over, and in- 
tending to bring up the rear themselves. David did not 
think it well to take the saered chest with him. ‘‘ Take back 
the ark into the city,” he said to the priests. ‘‘If Yahweh 
should graciously vouchsafe to bring me back, I shall see the 
ark and its house once more; and if he be not gracious to me, 
I must hear it. Let him do what seems him good.” Broken 
down and afflicted as he was—for the lamentations of tlic 
people that witnessed his departure completely overcame him 
—he had still sufficient presence of mind to attend to every 
cietate of prudence. This determination to send hack the 
ark was really nothing but a.device for keeping his faithful 
friends the priests in Jerusalem. ‘* Go back,”? he said to 
Zadok, ‘‘and enter the city in peace; and Ict your son 
Ahimaaz, and Abiathar’s son Jonathan, bring me news of 
all that happens in Jerusalem. I shall stay in the wilderness 
of Jerieho until I hear from you.” 

To this wilderness David and his followers now turned 
their steps. ‘Though consoled by the fidelity of many friends, 
the king was deeply troubled. With muffied head and naked 
feet he pursued his way over the Mount of Olives weeping. 
His faithful followers aecompanied him with lamentations 
and signs of woe. In time of need we learn to know our true 
friends; and David’s heart was now saddened and rejoiced 
alternately by the eonduct of the men who had been at his 
side in the time of his prosperity. ‘The defection of the wily 
Ahithophel was heavy news, and David cried on hearing it, 
‘¢Q Yahweh! turn the counsel of Ahithophel to folly!” But 
Husha, *‘ his friend,” that is to say his private adviser or 
grand vizier, came to meet him in mourning garments, and 
offered to aceompany him iu his flight. His fidelity was 
something to set against Ahithophel’s defection, but David 
woald not let him accompany him, sinee his presence would 
hinder rather than help him in his flight. So he told him to 
pretend to embrace the eause of Absalom, and attempt to 
eounteract the adviee of Ahithophel. He could then advise 
him, by means of the faithful priests, of Absalom’s plans. 
Hushai eheerfully undertook the dangerous task, and returned 
to Jerusalem. 

Hardly had Dayid parted from him when another came to 
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meet him. It was Ziba, the steward of Meribaal. He was 
driving before him a couple of asses bearing pack-saddles 
laden with bread, bunches of raisins, cakes of dried fruit, and 
wine. All these he offered to the king. ‘‘ Where is your 
master?” said David. ‘‘ He is staying behind in Jerusalem,” 
was the reply; ‘‘for he says that perhaps the Israelites will 
make him king now.” Upon this David cricd in a sudden 
burst of anger, ‘‘ Then I give all his property to you!” Ziba 
bowed down to the ground in grateful acknowledgment of so 
rich a: grant. 

This circumstance could hardly fail to tnarn David’s thoughts 
to his predecessor, and to arouse associations which must 
have beeu particnlarly painful at such a moment. But the 
lot of Saul’s descendants and his own condnct towards them 
were soon to be brought to his memory in a far more distress- 
ing way. As they were passing by Bahnrim, there suddenly 
appeared a man running toward them, who openly exulted in 
the king’s misfortunes. It was a certain Shimei, a member 
of the house of Saul. ‘‘ May Yahweh’s curse rest on yon, 
murderer!” he shricked at David; and, as he ran by the 
side of the fugitives, keeping at some distance from them, he 
went on shouting again and again, ‘‘ Murderer! murderer! 
This is your reward for slaying those seven victims of your 
hate. Think of the sons of Merab! Have you forgotten 
Rizpah? Of course it was all the Gibeonites, and you had 
nothing to do with it, you son of Belial! And who murdered 
Abner? Was it Joab? Did you know nothing of it? Wave 
you punished Zerniah’s son? Abner’s blood has come npon 
you now. Yahweh is paying yon your deserts by the hand 
of Absalom, your own flesh and blood!” Mnurderer! mur- 
derer!” As Shimei went on railing against David, flinging 
dust into the air in his frenzy and hurling stones at the king, 
Abishai, Joab’s brother, burst ont passionately, ‘* Shall that 
lump of carrion curse my lord the king? Let me go and strike 
his head off!” But David was smitten to the heart, and 
would not give him leave. So many painful memories had 
risen in his breast. His conscience was uneasy, and the 
thought that his present misery was an atonement for the past 
eame home to him. ‘‘ Let me hear no more of yon, you sons 
of Zeruiah!” he said to Abishai. ‘* Doubtless it is Yahweh 
who has told him to curse me; and why should I be angry 
with him?” Then he turned to those immediately about 
him and exclaimed, ‘‘ See, now! my own son is conspiring 
against my life. Is it strange that this Benjamite snould 
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act as he does? Let him eurse me, then, for Yahweh has 
doubtless sent him, and will all the sooner look upon my 
misery, and requite me with joy for this my sorrow!” So 
David’s heroes let Shimei go on, and—like the ass in the 
fable that kicks the dying lion—he accompanied the king, 
with curses and every other expression of hatred, to Ajephim,’ 
that is, the place of the wearted. Here David and his com- 
panions halted to take breath. 

Meanwhile, Absalom and his fellow-conspirators had reached 
Jerusalem, where Hushai met them with the greeting, ‘‘ Long 
life to King Absalom!” Full of amazement, the prince in- 
quired, ‘‘ What does this mean? Yon, the king’s friend, 
here! Did you not fly with my father, then?” ‘‘I did not,” 
answered the wily minister. ‘‘ I am the servant of the man, 
whoever he may be, whom Yahweh and these citizens and all 
Israel have chosen. Iam true to him. And besides, whom 
should J serve rather than my master’s son? As I have stood 
by your father’s side, so will I henceforth stand by yours.” 

At the suggestion of Ahithophel, whose word was received 
as an oracle, Ahsalom immediately took to himself the king’s 
eoncuhines who had been left behind, in order to make the 
breach between himself and his father irreparable, and to 
convince his followers that they must either conquer or die. 
After this a council of war was held at once to decide upon 
the next step. Ahithophel proposed an excellent plan. He 
himself at the head of twelve thousand men would pursue 
David that very night. In all probability he would find him, 
wearied and dejected, in the wilderness of Jericho, where it 
would be easy to disperse his followers and slay no one but him. 
‘¢ Thus,” concluded Ahithophel, ‘‘ I will bring round the whole 
people to you, as a bride is brought to her husband. And the 
whole people will be blessed, while one man only loses his 
life.”? All the elders who had sided with Absalom approved 
of this advice, and the prince himself had nothing to say 
against it. But unluckily for him he thought of asking 
Hushai’s advice. Hushai saw the excellence of Ahithophel’s 
plan as soon as he was informed of it, and consequently did his 
best to dissuade Absalom from following it. ‘‘ This time,” he 
said. when appealed to, ‘‘ this once, O King, Ahithophel has 
given bad advice! You know your father and the men he 
has about him. They are warriors fierce as a bear robbed of 
her young on the plain, or a wild boar raging through the glen.? 
Your father knows what war means but too well, and will 
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never let his people spend the night unguarded. Now sup- 
pose he has concealed himself in some cave or hole, and sud- 
denly makes a sally on a detachment of your troops. Very 
likely he might succeed in slaying some few of them, and if 
he did, report would immediately exaggerate the exploit pro- 
digiously. You know the way of the world. If once it were 
reported, ‘ David has defeated the followers of Absalom,’ a 
heart as brave as a lion’s would sink with fear; for all Israel 
knows your father’s valor, and knows what heroes his faith- 
ful followers are. But I ean tell you of a better plan. Call 
out all Israel to battle — countless as the sands on the sea 
shore — and mareb at the head yourself. Then, wherever he 
has stationed himself, we shall fall upon him, troop upon 
troop. as the dew falls upon the earth, and not one of his 
followers will eseape. Or if he seeks refuge in a city, then all 
Israel will be like a net spread round the fortress, and we 
shall overturn it till there is not one stone left upon another.” 
Such a seheme, proposed in terms of bombastie oratory, had 
inueb to attraet sueh aman as Absalom. His followers, too, 
were dazzled by the brilliant prospeet; and Hushai’s adviee, 
which seemed so mueh more prudent than Ahithophel’s, was 
followed. There could not really have been a greater mis- 
take, for David gained time and Absalom was exposed to all 
the dangers of the battle-field. The historian, who had no 
seruple in attributing a falsehood to Yahweh, adds the note, 
‘* Yahweh had commanded Hushai to speak thus, that Ahitb- 
ophel’s good advice might come to nought and that Absalom 
might rush upon his fate.” Ahithophel was driven to despair 
when his advice was neglected, and perhaps he now began to 
fear that things would go against the rebels; so he retired to 
his own house, arranged his affairs, and put an end to his life. 
Hushai lost no time in sending word to the king, by the 
sons of the priests, of all that had occurred at Jerusalem. 
The two bold messengers ran great danger of being caught, 
but they finally reached David in safety, and gave him an 
aeeount of ‘Absalom’s plans, adding that Hushai advised him 
to cross the Jordan with all possible speed. The king obeyed, 
aud soon arrived with his followers at Mahanaim, the former 
residence of Ishbaal. Here he was very generously supplied 
with all that he required by three distinguished citizens of 
Mahanaim, Rabbah of the Ammonites, and Lodebar. 


Absalom lost no time in raising an army, and was soon able 
to cross the Jordan and pass through Gilead to Mahanaim, 
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He had appointed Amasa, whose father was an Ishmaelite ‘ 
and whose mother was related to David, as lis general. 
Meanwhile David himself, had not been idle, but had sum- 
moned all who were still true to his eause ; and when Absalom 
approached he was quite in a position to meet him. At the 
advice of his friends he refrained from taking any part in the 
battle himself, because the death of one of the leaders, espe- 
cially since it was a civil war, was so likely to decide the 
whole contest; or as David’s advisers expressed it: ‘‘Sup- 
pose we were put to flight; nay, suppose one-half of us were 
slain, it would not signify. But your life is worth more 
than ten thousand of ours.” So David remained in the city 
with the reserve, while his troops went out, in three divi- 
sions, under Joab, Abishai, and Ittai the Gittite, to meet 
Absalom. 

As David stood at the gate of Mahanaim, and saw his 
troops pass by, the hope and desire of victory could not ban- 
ish from his heart an anxious care for his son’s safety. What 
if some mishap should befall him in the battle! ‘‘ Deal gently 
with the boy! Spare Absalom!” he cried to his generals, in 
the hearing of all the people. But the commanders were far 
from sharing David’s tenderness towards the rebel, and had 
their own ideas about the proper way of treating him, as we 
shall presently see. 

The battle was fought at a considerable distance from the 
city, and Absalom was defeated. ‘Twenty thousand of his 
ren fell on the field, and still more were lost in the neigh- 
boring forest, where they died of hunger, or were drowned in 
morasses. Absalom himself, seated on the royal mule, took 
to flight ; but, as he was passing under the thick branches of 
un oak-tree, his hair was caught by them. His beast sprang 
from under him, and he was left there swinging between 
heaven and earth. In this condition he was seen by one of 
David’s soldiers, who immediately told Joab. The genera] 
would doubtless have been glad had Absalom been despatched 
without his knowledge. ‘* Why did you not strike him dead?” 
he asked. ‘‘ I would have given you ten shekels of silver and 
a splendid girdle if you had.” But the man replied, ‘‘ If you 
gave me a hundred times as much | would not lay a hand on 
the prince, no not for ali the money in the world; for we all 
heard the king telling you and Abishai and Ittai to spare his 
life. And it I had slain him never so secretly, yet the king 
finds out everything, and you would have turned against me 
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yourself.” What the soldier said was true enough; but in 
case of need Joab did not shrink from taking the responsibility 
of the deed upon his own shoulders, though he would have pre- 
ferred that it should rest on others. Without another word 
he hastened to the spot pointed out by the soldier, and hurled 
three javelins into Absalom’s body, after which his ten squires 
finally despatched him. 

There was now no need to pursue the enemy further, su 
Joab recalled and assembled his troops by sound of trumpet. 
Absalom’s body was thrown into a hole and covered with a 
great heap of stones. How different was this monument 
from the one in the King’s Valley, not far from Jerusalem, 
upparently, still known as ‘‘ Absalom’s monument” centuries 
atterwards! This was a great column that Absalom had 
raised in his own honor because he had no sons —the three 
that he once had’ having died young apparently. 

Joab had still one task of difficulty left; be had to inform 
the king of what had occurred. There were messengers 
enough ready to take the news of the victory, but what would 
the king say to Absalom’s death? ‘‘ May I bear news to the 
king of Yahweh’s judgment on his foes?” asked Ahimaaz, the 
son of Zadok. ‘' You shall not be the bearer of this day’s 
news,” answered Joab, ‘‘ for the tidings are bad, seeing that 
the king’s son is dead.” He knew well enough that the bearer 
of bad news had seldom to expect a good reception, and he 
was too much attached to Ahimaaz to be willing to expose 
him to David’s wrath. So he turned to a certain Ethiopian, 
whom he had less scruple in exposing to danger, and said to 
him, ‘*Go you and tell the king all that- you have seen!” 
The man bowed down in token of obedience, and at once set 
off. But Ahimaaz, who knew very well why Joab had not 
chosen him as his messenger, was quite equal to avoiding the 
dangers his friend feared on his behalf; so he persisted in 
begging to be allowed to go in addition to the other messenger, 
and at last Joab consented. Ahimaaz knew the shortest way 
to Mahanaim, and reached it before the other. The king was 
sitting waiting at the entrance of the city, when the watchman, 
stationed on the roof of the gateway, saw Ahimaaz approach- 
ing and the Ethiopian following at a little distance behind 
him. ‘* They must be messengers!” said David. As soon 
as the son of Zadok was recognized the king and those about 
him anticipated.good news, for what else could such a friend 
as Ahimaaz bear! So they awaited his approach with confi- 
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dence, and as soon as he came into the royal presence he 
threw himself upon the ground and cried, ‘‘ Long life to the 
king! Blessed be Yahweh your god, who has quelled the 
pride of those who raised up their hands against you.” 
‘¢ And my son?” said the king anxiously. But the wary 
messenger, who saw the Ethiopian drawing near, had already 
delivered the good news, and determined to leave the bad to 
his fellow. So he replied, ‘‘ There was a great hubbub when 
Joab despatched this servant of the king and myself, but I 
cannot tell what it was about.” So the second messengcr 
had to snpplement his story; and when the king asked about 
Absalom, he answered bluntly: ‘‘ May every one that rises 
up against my lord the king perish as he has perished !” 

On hearing these tidings the king sprang to his feet in a 
burst of uncontrollable grief, withdrew to the chamber above 
the gate, and paced up and down crying aloud, ‘‘O, my son 
Absalom! My darling child! Would that I had died for 
you! QO, Absalom, my own dear.son !” 

David’s grief was altogether natural, though, strictly speak- 
ing, his conduct had been weak and half-hearted. When he 
found Absalom a rebel, he had really no choice but either to 
torget his royal dignity and duty, and yield the crown to his 
son, or to set aside all paternal tenderness and wage war 
against his rebellious subject. As it was he tried to take a 
middle course. Knowing the chances of war perfectly well, 
he deliberately sent an army into the field against his son, yet 
without making up his mind to lose him ; and gave such orders 
to his generals that obedience would have gone far towards 
making the whole’ victory futile, while disobedience plunged 
him into an agony of grief. ‘To us this inconsistency seems 
very natural, and we can well understand that, although David 
had deliberately determined to wage war against Absalom, 
yet when the battle was over, the king, rejoicing in the fall of 
his foe, was lost in the father weeping the death of his son. 
But it is not to be wondered at that David’s faithful followers 
had little sympathy with his erief. Instead of eiitering 
Mahanaim, with shouts of victory and pealing trumpets, 
the army was compelled to creep in silence into the city, 
as though it had suffered a defeat; for the soldiers could 
hardly celebrate a triumph while the king was mourning. 
But the victors thought it hard, and many a murmur was 
heard against the king. It was the faithful Joab once more 
who ventured to point ont to him what serious consequences 
might result from his conduct. He acquitted himself of his 
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task in his usual rough style. ‘‘ You are making all your fol- 
lowers,” he said, ‘‘ ashamed of having rescned you and all 
that is dear to you from destruction! What could be more 
outrageous than your love for your enemies and your hatred 
of your friends? I suppose you would take it less to heart 
if you lost every one of your faithful soldiers and officers? 
If any one had brought you word to-day that we were all dead, 
but that Absalom was spared, I know you would have thought 
the news good. Now, mark my words! Unless you go at 
once to speak to the soldiers and thank them, by Yahweh they 
will all disperse before evening, and that would leave you in a 
worse plight than you have ever been in in your hfe.” David 
could not help recognizing the truth of Joab’s words, and ac- 
cordingly he followed his advice. 

Now that Absalom was dead, David could return to Jeru- 
salem. Indeed he could evidently recover his throne without 
striking another blow. For those who urged on Absalom in 
his course, and still more all those who had been carried away 
by the rebellion, half against their will, now repented of the 
part they had taken. After all, they thought, it was David 
who had rescued Israel from the hand of the Philistines and 
every other foe. So all the tribes began to make preparations 
for escorting him solemnly to Jerusalem. Representatives of 
the different parts of the country were to meet for this pur- 
pose by the Jordan. But the priests Zadok and Abiathar 
could not quietly await the issue, and endeavored to hasten 
David’s return. At his command they entered into negotia- 
tions with the men of Judah, urging them to anticipate the 
chiefs of the other tribes, and be the first to bring hack 
the king, who was their own tribesman. They also secured 
the help of Amasa, Absalom’s general, by conveying to him 
David’s promise, made under oath, that since he was the 
king’s relative, he should be made commander-in-chief in 
Joab’s place. All these secret negotiations had the desired 
effect. The men of Judah assembled at Gilgal, by the fords 
of the Jordan, to escort David back to Jerusalem. While 
the king was still on the eastern side of the river, Shimei, 
the Benjamite, who had cursed him as he fled from Absalom, 
came to meet him, with a thousand of his fellow-tribesmen, 
amongst whom was Ziba, Saul’s former steward, with all his 
children and dependants. Shimei implored the king’s forgive- 
ness, and strove to secure his favor by reminding him that he 
was the first of all the house of Joseph to come and escort 
him home. No doubt this fact had great weight with David, 
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and, far froin listening to Abishai, who would have taken 
Shimei’s life, because he had cursed Yahweh’s anointed, he 
promised the suppliant, under an oath, that he would not 
injure him. 

But now a complamt was brought against one of Shimei’s 
companions — Ziba— by Jonathan’s son, Meribaal. He had 
come from? Jerusalem to meet the king, and when asked why 
he had not accompanied him in his flight he threw the blame 
upon the treachery of his servant, who had taken advantage 
of his helpless condition to leave him in the lurch. Instead 
of getting a beast for his crippled master to ride on, as he had 
been ordered to do, he left him in fruitless expectation and 
went and calumniated him to the king! Meribaal’s ontward 
appearance vouched for the truth of this assertion, for he had 
never washed his feet, put on clean clothes, or trimmed his 
beard since David left the city. So David could hardly do 
less than recall his former hasty sentence, and restore Meri- 
baal’s affairs to their old footing. Ziba was still to see to his 
estates, and the two were to live on the produce. 

When David had crossed the Jordan he had to take leave 
of Barzillai, an old man of eighty years, who had been his 
host at Mahanaim. In vain he tried to persuade him to ac- 
company him to the capital. The aged man declared that 
he had no wish to do so, since the pleasures of the court had 
no attraction for one of his years; but he recommended his 
son Chimham to the royal favor. 

David’s Judsean and Benjamite escort liad not accompanied 
him far npon his way before he began to reap the fruits of his 
folly in entering into seeret negotiations with the men of Judah 
and with Amasa. For the representatives of the northern 
tribes were much dissatisfied with the conduct of the Judzeans. 
Did not they constitute ten parts of the king’s subjects and 
the Judzans only one? Surely they ought to have shared 
the honor of escorting him home. It was in vain that the 
Judzans tried to pacify them by saying, ‘‘ But what does it 
all matter? Do you suppose we have sat at the king’s table 
or received a present from him?” The jealous Israelites, who 
really only recognized David as king because they had no one 
to put in his place, gave a ready ear to the counsel! of a cer- 
tain Benjamite — Sheba, the son of Bichri—and refused to 
accompany the king to Jerusalem. 

David’s promise to make Amasa commander-in- chief was 
an act of still greater folly than his secret negotiations with 
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Judah. This follower of Absalom was by no means higlily 
thought of just now, especially amongst the warriors who had 
defeated him under Joab’s lead. David soon became painfully 
aware of this, for when he reached Jerusalem he at once 
ordered Amasa to take the field against Sheba within three 
days; but the new general found his utmost endeavors 
fruitless. The men of military age refused to take up arms ; 
and even the picked troops, who were always ready for action, 
cleclined to follow Amasa’s standard. David was at a loss 
what to do. He knew very well that if he gave the insur- 
gents a little time, it would be no easy task to put them 
down. .So there was nothing for it but to turn once more 
to the hated, but indispensable Joab. Hardly had the 
old general received orders to collect an army beforé the 
thing was done. His own newly-raised regiment, the Krethi 
and Plethi, and the select troops already under arms, marched 
at once from Jerusalem to quell the revolt of Sheba. At 
Gibeon they met Amasa, who was making his way to Jeru- 
salem, at the head of the few troops he had managed to draw 
together. Joab was not the man to stick at a murder. He 
himself was secured by his armor from a surprise, so he ad- 
yanced with a friendly greeting to Amasa, and, as he em- 
braced him, plunged the sword that he grasped in his left hand 
into his body. ‘Then he turned to the followers of the murdered 
general and invited them to join his army, which they were 
quite willing to.do, as soon as Amasa’s body had been hastily 
removed. Then Joab, with united forces, turned upon Sheba. 

Sheba had withdrawn himself to the extreme north of the 
land, to Abel Beth Maachah,’ and accordingly Joab laid 
siege to the city with the flower’ of Israel’s troops. The 
wall was already undermined, and a breach had been effected 
at more points than one. The fortress would inevitably have 
been carried by storm had not the sagacity of a certain 
woman saved it. She begged an interview with Joab, and 
reminded him that the city had long been renowned as a seat 
of wisdom, — whether for an oracle established there or for the 
penetration of its inhabitants does not appear, —that it was 
one of the chief places of Israel, and that every friend of the 
fatherland would lament its fall. Why should Yahweh’s heri- 
tage be devastated? Joab declared himself ready to put an 
end to hostilities as soon as Sheba’s head was thrown over the 
wall to him. The woman promised to comply with this con- 
dition, and she kept her word; for she easily persuaded her 
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fellow-townsmen of the necessity of the step. Upon this the 
troops returned to Jerusalem. 

So David was restored to the throne of Israel; and Joab, 
however much his master hated him, remained in command 
of his armies. 


CuHarTerR VI. 
THE LAST DAYS OF KING DAVID. 
1 Kines I. 1-IL 11. 


FTER Absalom’s death, Adonijah was David’s eldest 
surviving son. He therefore expected to succeed 

his father as king. He was a handsome man, and David, 
who had never spoken a hard word to him, had let him have 
his own way in everything. Now when the king’s life was 
evidently drawing to a close, Adonijah assumed the position 
of the future ruler of Israel more and more openly. As 
his brother Absalom had done before him, so he, too, estab- 
lished stables on an extensive scale, and surrounded himself 
by an escort of fifty men. But since he was not certain upon 
whom his father’s choice might light, and perhaps suspected 
that Solomon, the son of Bathsheba, stood higher in the royal 
favor than he did himself, he determined to have himself 
publicly crowned. Of David’s chief ministers, Joab and 
Abiathar took Adonijah’s part; whereas Zadok the priest, 
Benaiah the captain of the body-guard, Nathan the prophet, 
and Hushai, ‘‘ the king’s friend,”* together with the whole 
of the chosen troops, were against him. In spite of this 
opposition Adonijah went with his followers to the Fuller’s 
Well, on the south side of Jerusalem, there to celebrate 
his coronation feast. But the prophet Nathan went to Bath- 
sheba to tell her of what was going on, and advised her to 
inform the king of it, promising that he himself would try 
to obtain an interview with him afterwards. The am- 
bitious woman, who had already prevailed upon her hus- 
band to swear that her son should be his successor, at 
once took Nathan’s advice. She obtained access to David’s 
chamber, reminded him of his promise, told him’ what Ado- 
nijah was doing, added in a strain of flattery that all Israel 
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was hanging on his decision, and asked sadly what would be 
her own fate and that of her son shonld this revolt be suc- 
eessful. While she was yet speaking, Nathan entered and 
asked the king whether it was with his eonsent that Adonijah 
had aseended the throne, for he had actually been proclaimed 
king! The aged monarch could not resist their importunity, 
and renewed his oath that none but Solomon should be his 
successor. In order to give effeet, if possible, to his wish, he 
ordered Zadok, Nathan, and Benaiah to conduet Solomon in 
state, mounted upon his own mule, to the well of Gihon, 
west of the city, and there to sound the trumpets and anoint 
him king. When this was done the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
at once aecepted him as their monarch, and raised a deafening 
shout of joy —so loud, says the historian, that ‘‘ the earth 
was rent by it.” 

Adonijah’s coronation feast was just drawing to a close 
when the sound of this shout fell npon the ears of the guests. 
-** What is all that shouting for?” asked Joab, suspecting 
mischief of some sort; and while they were all wondering 
what it might be, Jonathan, the son of Abiathar, eame run- 
ning out of the city. ‘‘ Welcome!” eried Adonijah, as he 
eame. ‘‘Surely you bring good tidings!” But picture the 
consternation of all present when they heard that Solomon 
had been proclaimed as king, by David’s orders! All the 
courtiers, said Jonathan, were congratulating David, saying, 
‘May Yahweh raise the throne of Solomon yet higher than 
your own!” while the hoary monarch, who was too weak to 
leave his bed, was forced to receive and thank them without 
rising. David’s will was not to be disputed. Adonijah’s 
guests fled to their houses in terror, and the prince himself, 
in fear of his life, sought the nearest place of refuge. This 
he found in an altar, to the horns of which he clung, crying 
to the priests and all who saw him there that he would never 
stir from the spot until king Solomon, whose humble servant 
he desired to be, had sworn to spare his life. When Solo- 
mon heard of this he sent word that he would grant his 
request conditionally on his good behavior; upon which 
Adonijah bowed to the earth before his royal brother and 
obtained leave to return to his palace. 

A few days afterwards David, who felt that his end was 
drawing near, took leave of Solomon and gave him a few 
parting instruetions. First as to Joab. He reminded his 
son of all that this man, whom he hated and feared so in 
tensely, had done; how he had murdered two Israelite gen- 

BF 
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erals in time of peaee, and had thus steeped himself in plood 
from head to foot. ‘* Deal with him,” he econeluded, ‘* accord- 
ing to your wisdom, and let not his hoary head go down in 
peace to the world below!” On the sons of Barzillai, on the 
other hand, Solomon was to heap his favors, and was to make 
them companions of his table beeause their father had played 
so noble a part when David was flying from Absalom. But 
Shimevi, the Benjamite of Bahurim, who had eursed the king 
so bitterly, mnst not be left unpunished. David himself had 
sworn by Yabweh that he would spare his life, but this oath 
was not binding on his son. His own good sense would tell 
him how to deal with Shimei, but in any case he would send 
him to the land of shadows in blood. 

After making these dispositions David slept in death, and 
was buried in the upper eity that was ealled by his own name. 
When his history eame to be written no one knew exactly how 
long he had been king, but at any rate his reign had lasted 
throngh a whole generation, or ‘‘ forty years.” 


What a glorious death-bed was David’s, if we regard it from 
a worldly point of view! ‘‘ Full of days, fall of wealth, full 
of honor,” as the writer of Chronicles expresses it,’ he handed 
down his kingdom to the most dearly loved of his sons. But 
what a deeply painful impression that same death-bed leaves 
upou our minds, if we regard it from a higher point of view! 
There is one departing whose varied experiences and advent- 
ures have left him in crying need of forgiveness hiinself, and 
yet his dying lips pronounce a treacherous senteuce on two 
men, to one of whom he was bound by every tie of grati- 
tude, to the other by every tie of honor. The one had always 
been his faithful servant ; he owed the continued possession of 
his life and crown in great measure to him; and he had never 
dared himself to curb his overweening spirit. To the other 
he had given a solemn promise that he would not take his 
life. What a miserable end! And yet it suited, but too 
well, mueh of the life it elosed. 

Sinee Dayid’s history oecupies so great a place in the Bible 
history, and sinee he passed for the model of a king amongst 
after generations, we must endeavor to sketch his true char- 
acter, and at the same time to explain how it eame to pass 
that such high honor was afterwards aeeorded him. 

But to accomplish the task satisfactorily, we must begin by 
asking whether there are any other sourees frora which we 
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may gain information concerning David, in addition to the 
narratives we have now considered. We certainly should have 
such sonrees, if we might rely upon the superscriptions of the 
three-and-seventy psalms which are ascribed to David as their 
author. Were that the case, we should be able to gather from 
the contents of these songs the religious position occupied by 
David, and the most secret experiences of his soul on a great 
variety of critical occasions. We should then have to con- 
struct our image of him not only from what we read in the 
books of Samuel, but also from the knowledge of the inner 
life of his soul which we should derive from these psalms ; — 
a hopeless task, which has been laboriously, but vainly 
attempted by many who have accepted the testimony of the 
superscriptions ! 

Let me give one instance to show the impossibility of rec 
onciling the David of the psalms that claim him as their 
author with the David of the books of Samuel and Kings! 
The fifty-first psalm is said in the superscription to have been 
composed by David after Nathan had rebuked him for his sin 
with Bathsheba. ‘The poem in qnestion is this : — 


Have mercy upon me, O God, according to thy loving-kindness, 
Blot out my transgression in, the tenderness of thy great mercy. 
Wash me thoroughly from my iniquity, 
And cleanse me from my sin. 
For I acknowledge my guilt, 
And my sin is ever before me. 
Agaimst thee, thee only, have I sinned, 
And have done what is evil in thy sight; 
Therefore thy sentence is just, 
And none can reproach thy judgment. 
Behold, I was horn in guilt, 
And in sin did my mother conceive me; 
But tbou desirest truth in the inward parts, 
And teachest me wisdom in my heart. 
Purge away my sin with hyssop, that I may be clean; 
ash me, that I may be whiter than snow. 
Then let me hear sounds of joy and gladness again, 
And make glad the soul thou hast broken. 
Hide thy face from my sins, 
And blot out all my iniguities. 
Create a clean heart within me, O God! 
And give me a right spirit. 
Cast me not away from thy presence, 
And take not thy holy spirit from me. 
Restore me the joy of thy salvation; 
Let a willing spirit support me! 
Let me teach the transgressors thy ways, 
That the sinners may be converted to thee. 
Deliver me vom the gnilt of blood, O God, thon God of my sa- 
vation ! 
Let my tongue praise thy righteousnesa. 
OQ Lord! open thon my lips, 
And my mouth shall show forth thy praige. 
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For thon desirest not sacrifice, 
Else would I give it! 
Thon delightest not in burnt offerings. 
The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit. ; 
A broken and a contrite heart, O God, thon dost nct despise! 


Shew favor to Zion, according to thy pleasure, 

Build up Jerusalem’s walls ; 
Then shalt thon rejoice in good sacrifices, 

In a burnt offering and a sacrifice consumed by fire; 
Then bullocks shall be brought to thy altar. 


The concluding lines, which obviously place us in a period 
at which the walls of Jerusalem were in ruins, ean hardly 
belong to the original poem. The contradiction between the 
promise of a sacrifice of bullocks and the avowal that God 
desires no saerifice but a sense of guilt, is sufficiently marked 
to justify the belief that the concluding lines are a later 
addition. The rest is unquestionably a beautiful poem. To- 
gether with a deep and genuine sense of guilt, it reveals a 
clearer insight into the origin of sin than is usually met with 
in the Israelite poets. But this very fact is fatal to David’s 
authorship. It would be strange, to say the least of it, that 
after his treatment of Uriah he should sing, ‘‘ Against thee, 
O Yahweh, against thee only have I sinned.” Again, since 
David in common with all his contemporaries, supposed that 
Yahweh sometimes stirred a man up to sin, expressly that he 
might have the opportunity of punishing him, he ean hardly 
have breathed the sigh, ‘‘ Behold I was born in iniquity ;” 
for it implies that sin takes its rise not in the direct instigation 
of Yahweh, but in the corrupt or imperfect nature of man. 
‘¢ God’s sacrifice is an afflicted soul” is a truth which forms a 
beantiful eounterpart to that which the prophetic writer puts 
into Samuel’s month; ‘‘ Obedience is better than sacrifice.” 
But only think of David cherishing such a conviction! David, 
who appeased his God with sacrifices upon every oeeasion, 
who recommended Saul to burn a meat offering when Yahweh 
had incited him against an innocent man, who held back the 
angel of the pestilenee from Jerusalem by offering e sacrifice 
upon Araunah’s threshing-floor, who sacrificed seven sons of 
Saul to appease Yahweh in the time of famine! The sense 
of guilt, however genuine, may pass away; but if David had 
ever learned the truth that contrition and humility are the only 
sacrifice that God desires, then his conduct with regard to the 
sons of San} was not only superstitious, as it certainly was in 
any case, but monstrous and execrable. 

It would of course delay us far too long were we to submit 
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all the psalms which are ascribed to David to a similar ex: 
amination. We will therefore only take one more example. 
and that a short one. It is the twenty-third psalm : — 
Yahweh is my shepherd, 
I sha!l not want. 
He makes me tie down in green pastures; 
He leads me beside the fresh waters ; 
He quickens my soul, 
And Jeads me in the paths of righteousness 
For his name’s sake. 
Thongh I walk through a valley dark as death, I will fear no evil; 
For thou art with me, 
Thy rod and thy staff, they comfort me. 
Thou preparest a table before me, in despite of my enemies. 
Thou anointest my head with oil; 
My cup is filled to overflowing. 
All that 1s good and prosperous will follow me while I live, 
And for length of days shall 1 dwell in the house of Yahweh. 


It is.true that the first words, ‘* Yahwch is my shepherd,” 
seem appropriate enough on the lips of David, who was once 
ashepherd boy himself; but this is hardly a sufficient reason 
for ascribing the psalm to him. Indeed, it cannot be his, for 
in his clay there was no particular place which could be called 
‘¢'Yahweh’s house” without any further description. The 
expression could only be used of the temple, and hardly even 
of the temple before it had become the sole recognized 
sanctuary of Yahweh. This would place the poem after the 
captivity. 

It is not so clear in every case, as it is in those we have 
given, that the psalms ascribed to David were really written 
at a much later period. But these two specimens will suffice 
to show that it is not out of mere caprice that we neglect the 
songs which bear David’s name in endeavoring to sketch his 
character. The superscriptions of the psalms arc.entirely un- 
trustworthy ; and the poems themselves date from periods at 
which the Israelites had pondered far more deeply upon the 
natnre of true piety, and cherished far other thoughts as to 
the phenomena of the spiritual life than was the case in 
David’s time. The whole collection forms, as we have 
already said,’ the hymn-book of the second temple. In 
speaking of Moses, we neglected the ninctieth psalm, which 
is said to be his; in dealing with David’s character, we shal] 
put aside the so-called Davidic psalms ; and, in the same way, 
when we come to Solomon we shall pass over the seventy 
second and the hundred and twenty-seventh psalms in silence 
Strange as it may seem, there is. not one of all the psalms 
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ascribeil to David which so much as reminls us of his char- 
acter as portrayed in the historical books; aud in the great 
majority of cases they are quite evidently of a much later 
origin. 

it is easy to understand how David came to be regarded 
as the chief psalmist of Israel. In the third century before 
Christ, when the book of Chronicles was written, the time of 
David was looked upon as the golden age of Israel, and 
David, himself as a model king. Hence the writer of this 
book gives him as much as possible of the honor of having 
built the temple.1 Now, since the ancient tradition repre- 
sented David as a great singer and player on the harp, and 
the Jews of this later period could not conceive of a model 
king composing any but religious music, they imagined David 
to have been the father of psalmody. 

But our actual knowledge of his singing and playing gives 
us a very different idea of its character. The two solitary 
poems which we have sufficient grounds for supposing to be 
his are his elegies upon Saul and Jonathan, and upon Abner,; 
and though the former of these is full of deep and generous 
feeling, they have neither of them anything of a religious 
character. The earliest authentic passage in which David’s 
services to the art of music are celebrated occurs in the 
prophecies of Amos. The prophet? is describing the high- 
horn sots of Jerusalem and Samaria,— 


Who sing lond songs to the harp 

And invent musical instruments, like David; 
Who drink and carouse 

And anoint themselves with the costliest balsam — 
But feel no pain for Joseph’s wounds. 


Now it is hardly probable that the Israelite revellers were 
given to singing hymns at their merry-makings, and it seems 
to follow that in the eighth century David was specially known 
asthe representative of the kind of musie suited to festive 
occasions, the themes of which we may presume were love 
and wine. And with what other kind of music are we to 
suppose that David soothed Saul’s troubled spirit? Surely a 
solemn hymn to the glory of the terrible Yahweh would have 
been less likely than a soft strain of love or a ringing war 
song to restore the gloomy and despondent king to better 
Spirits. 

Noi must we form a too exalted idea of such réligious 
songs as were really produced in these days. When the ark 
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was brought to Jerusalem and David danced and smote the 
tambourine as he advanced before the sacred chest, we may 
well belicve that the sonnd of the trumpets pealed through 
the air, and that shrill cries to Yahweh and his flame of fire 
rose above the thunder of the drums; but there was small 
sign of any refinement of religious feeling or depth of religious 
thought. We still possess a short song which was probably 
sung when the victorious army had brought back the ark 
from the camp, and were escorting it to its place in the 
temple. It now forms the conclusion of a psalm,' to the 
first part of which we shall revert on another occasion. It 
was probably sung by two choruses in alternation. 
Lift up your eternal heads, O gates! 
Lift yourselves up, eternal doors! 
Let the glorious king go in! — 
Who is this glorious king ? — 
Yahweh, strong and mighty, 
Yahweh, terrible in war! — 
Lift up your heads, O gates! 
Lift yourselves up, eternal doors! 
Let the glorious king go in! — 
Who is this glorious king ? — 
Yahweh of war-hosts. 
He is the glorious king. 


This song is certainly more vigorous than sweet 1n tone, 
more sonorous than exalted; and it is simple in conception 
to the last degree. 

Jnst as after generations drew np all their religious laws in 
the name of Moses, so they made David the great psalmist and 
Solomon, as we shall presently see, the great proverb writer 
of Israel. If we wish to know David as he really was, we 
must put the contents of all these songs completely on one 
side, and rely exclusively upon the narratives of the books of 
Samuel and Kings. 

Let us, then, go on to ask what manner of man these au- 
thorities represent him to have been. 


David unquestionably took the cause of religion much to 
heart, and was more especially a zealous worshipper of Yah- 
weh. This is evident from the great things which the prophets 
and priests had hoped from him ever since his first appearance. 
Such men as Samuel, Gad, Nathan, Abimelech, Abiathar, and 
Zadok stood at his side during the varions periods of his life ; 
and throughout all the changes of his fortune he always kept 
upon the best of terms with them. The sincerity of his piety is 
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shown by his diligence in consulting his god upon all occasions, 
by his care in bringing the ark to Jerusalem, by the liberal 
portion of his booty which he presented to the sanctuary, by 
the freedom of access to his person which he always allowed 
to the prophets, and the submission with which he listened to 
their words, and, above all, by that noble deed, the best thing 


‘that we know of him, his generous sparing of the life of Saul. 


Inasmuch as Saul was Yahweh’s anointed, David spared him 
for the sake of his god, however much he wonld have gained 
in every other respect by the death of his inveterate enemy. 
David, then, was a religions man. 

But his religion, like that of his contemporaries, was far 
from exalted. We cannot say for certain whether he wor- 
shipped Yahweh only. He may also have honored other gods, 
though probably in a far smaller measure. The fact that one 
of his sons was called Baaljada!—z.e., Baal knows —leads us 
to suspect that at any rate now and then he paid his hom- 
age to some Baal, perhaps to conciliate an influential family, or 
to please one of his foreign wives. This would not be at all 
surprising, for if David had a teraphim in his honse,’ and 
believed that Yahweh could be worshipped nowhere but in 
Canaan,*® he must have been very far from denying the exist- 
ence of all other gods. Moreover, he had a very inadequate 
conception of the nature of Yahweh himself. The manner in 
which he brought the ark to Jerusalem shows clearly enough 
that he thonght he was bringmg Yahweh himself with it. 
Think, again, of all the superstitious beliefs of the Israelites 
concerning this ark ; of the great plague which it was supposed 
to cause amongst the Philistines ; of the mortality in the family 
at Bethshemesh that withheld the reverence due to it; of the 
death of Uzzah, who placed his rash hand upon it; of the pros- 
perity which its presence brought to Obed-Edom ; and of’ the 
custom of taking it out with the army to war! In perfect 
consistency with all these snperstitions David not only used 
the oracle of Yahweh as a counsellor in all emergeucies, in- 
cluding military enterprises and maneuvres, but also observed 
omens, and, when he heard the wind rustling in the tops of 
the mulberry-trees, fancied that it was Yahweh drawing near.‘ 
He also believed that Yahweh, when angry with any particn- 
lar man, or with Israel in general, would send such disasters 
as defeat in battle, famine, the death of a child, or a pesti- 
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lence ; and that sometimes he would himself stir up those who 
had enraged him to commit a crime, for the very purpose of 
being able to punish them for it. The only way in which these 
disasters could be averted was by a sacrifice; in case of need 
a fearful and bloody sacrifice, such as the execution of the 
seven sons of Saul. When Yahweh was wroth he must be 
appeased. 

It is true that we have no right to find fanlt with David for 
not being superior to his age in these particulars, or to con- 
demn him for entertaining such false ideas; but on the other 
hand, we must remember that such religion as his is no guar- 
anty in itself of a noble character, may co-exist but too easily 
with very great defects, and may even stimulate evil passions. 
For instance, cruelty to the enemies of Yahweh (a term which 
included all the enemies of his people and his anointed) was 
anything but ineonsistent with religion. David, therefore, 
could treat his prisoners of war with the ntmost barbarity 
and yet feel no pangs of conscience, and meet with no rebuke 
from the prophets. Even the vengeance which he took on 
Shimei after his death was not inconsistent with his reverence 
for Yahweh, whose anointed this Benjamite had cursed! 

But when David committed adultery with Bathsheba and 
treacherously murdered Uriah, it was a violation of the will of 
Yahweh. These actions throw a very dark shadow upon his 
life. It would doubtless be unfair to judge a man too hardly 
for one evil deed, however heinous, since even noble natures. 
are sometimes tempted beyond their strength, and betrayed 
into fearful sins. But what pains us most is not the act of 
adultery itself, but the king’s foul treachery to his brave and 
faithful servant, Uriah. If in a fit of despair and dread of 
discovery he had slain him with his own hand, we might, 
perhaps, have forgiven him; but that summons from the 
camp, that invitation to the royal table that the warrior might 
drink deep and then go lome, that letter to Joab, and that 
eold-blooded message when the news of Uriah’s death had 
come — all this becomes doubly revolting when we think of 
the deliberate forethought with which it was planned. It 
is impossible after this to regard David as in any sense an 
upright man. 

The cunning which was in this case turned to so vile a pur- 
pose, may be traced in David’s conduct upon other occasions 
also. For instance, even as he fled from Absalom, in the 
midst of all his grief, he had sufficient presence of mind to 
lay his ,'ans with great adroitness in sending back the priests 
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with the ark, and urging Hushai to simulate friendship for 
Absalom. 

Cunning, indeed, is natural to the character of such a man 
as David; for, in spite of his valor on the battle-field, he was 
sadly wanting in true courage. 

He had his own weakness to thank in a great measure for 
the fearful disasters that blighted his domestic life. He never 
punished Amnon for his deed of shame, since he loved him, 
his eldest son, too well! It was this that goaded on Absalom - 
to avenge his sister’s wrong; and when Absalom had taken 
vengeance, David was grieved and angered for a time, and 
banished Absalom; but he soon allowed himself to be ap- 
peased, though he did not dare to acknowledge the change 
that his sentiments had undergone! So Joab, who read his 
thoughts, had to entreat him to show favor to Absalom, and 
make it appear as though he were acting under more or less 
constraint. Eyen then he only half forgave him, and Joab 
had to intercede again before he would receive him completely 
into favor. After all this he left’him so absolutely unrestrained 
that he was able publicly to assume the airs of the successor 
to the throne. When expelled by his son, David was humility 
itself, went on his way weeping, uttered words of acquiescence 
in the will of Yahweh, recognized in Shimei’s curses a pun- 
ishment inflicted by his god, and showed every appearance 
of piety. But the cunning plans which he was devising at 
‘the very moment fit but strangely into the picture! So, 
again, the disturbances that embittered his last days were 
the consequences of his own vacillation and timidity ; for he 
had evidently promised Bathsheba that her son should succeed 
him, but had not taken a single step to secure the crown to 
him. 

But nothing is more characteristic of David than his re- 
lations with Joab. He hates him, feels his dependence npon 
him, is afraid of him, curses him again and again, tries to get 
rid of him, but always keeps him at hand, notwithstanding 
the murder of Abner and Amasa, and finally commands his 
son to punish the servant whom he feared to touch himself, 
and who had grown gray in his service. © 

David was anything but a consistent man. He had no 
great central purpose to which he devoted all his powers. He 
was far from possessing such nobility as characterized Saul at 
the beginning of his reign. Even the measures he took in 
favor of his religion have a somewhat ambiguous aspect. 
He was certainly not such an enthusiast in the service of 
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Yahweh as his predecessor had been; and his surrender of 
the latter’s sons to the Gibeonites is a very significant event, 
for it was a formal condemnation of the policy of Samuel—a 
concession to public opinion, which regarded this excessive 
zeal as dangerous. In religious matters David’s policy was 
one of concession and compromise. He was just as zealous 
for Yahweh’s honor as he thought would be conducive to the 
stability of his throne; which doubtless showed great pru- 
dence, hut not much exaltation of soul. 

As far as we can trace the history of David’s inner life, it 
resembled that of most other men of energetic and impulsive 
character whose passions are balanced by no great purpose 
and checked by no firm moral principle. Easily moved both 
to good and evil, he was certainly very captivating. Thus 
he gained and always kept the friendship of the proud and 
courageous Jonathan. And he on his side, since men are 
often attracted by their opposites, was ready to repose with 
perfect confidence upon the loftier moral nature of his friend. 
Warm in his affections and sincere in his religion — though 
superficial in this as in everything else—he was far from 
being a stranger to generous emotions, but could not resist 
the impulse of the moment. When he confessed his guilt his 
repentance was doubtless genuine, but it did not strike deep. 

It was an evil day for the moral life of this able and fas- 
cinating bat weak young soldier when he became a king. If 
Jesus was right in saying, ‘‘It is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter 
the kingdom of heaven,” how would he have described 
the difficulties with which an eastern king has to struggle 
if he would reach the true path of life and keep to it! All 
things conspired to ruin the moral character of a king, and 
we cannot wonder that such a man as David was unable to 
resist such evil influences. He remained the idol of his 
warriors to the last; but his moral power seems to have been 
more and more completely sapped as his years advanced. 

We shall constantly observe, however, that after ages 
passed a very different judgment upon the son of Jesse, and 
exalted him to the highest pinnacle of honor. We have al- 
ready had an indication of this in the stories of the rejec 
tion of Saul and the anointing of David, for they show clearly 
enough what the prophets who wrote them thought of the 
two men. They regarded David as the man after Yahweh's 
heart, who succeeded Saul becanse he was a better man, and 
whose family should therefore occupy the throne of Israel for 
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ever.!| The following verses furnish a striking illustration of 
the honor rendered to David by posterity. They are put into 
his mouth as his dying words? : — 
The words of David, Jesse’s sou, 
The words of him who is placed on high, 
The anointed of Jacob’s god, 
The sweet singer of Israel! 
Yahweh’s spirit speaks through me, 
His word is on my tongue; 
The god of Israel spoke, 
The rock of Israel said to me: 
‘Fle can govern men who is righteous 
And rules in the fear of God. 
He is like to the morning light at sunrise; 
He is like to a cloudless dawn. 
After light and rain does the grass grow up.”’ 
And is not my house such as this, with God’s help? 
He has made an eternal covenant with me, 
[Established on all sides and sure. 
All my salvation and all my desire, 
Does he not make them grow ? 
But the worthless are like unto noxious thorns, 
Which none will grasp with the hand. 
Let him who would touch them have spear-shaft and steel, 
And let them be utterly burned up with fire. 


The fact that the historians and others took such a favor- 
able view of David’s character, and commended him as a 
just ruler, is not to be explained by supposing that they knew 
of things redounding to his credit, which have not been 
handed down to us; nor can much stress be laid on the 
different light in which what we know of him would be re- 
garded in former times. The explanation must be sought 
simply in the circumstances amidst which these panegyrists 
lived, and the religions philosophy which determined their 
views of the history of their people. It was only during th: 
seventy or eighty years of the reigns of David and Solomon 
that the Israelite tribes formed a single people. The king 
dom was afterwards split into two and never united again 
Now the prophets of Judah, who lived some two centurics 
later, looked back with a sense of yearning to the golden age 
of David and his son, under whose sceptre Israel had been so 
powerful. They longed for the union of all the tribes under 
a king of David’s house, and firmly believed that their dream 
would one day be realized; und since they believed that sue- 
cess and prosperity were incompatible with godlessness, they 
naturally supposed that the two princes under whom Israel 
had been so great were very pious. Of David, especially, 
they unconsciously assumed everything that was good 
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Tradition treated David and Solomon something as it did 
Gideon and Abimelech; the father was praised and the son 
blamed, though they were really kindred spirits, and pursued 
the same line of action, because the fruit of their policy only 
began to be perceived under the rule of the son. Thus David 
was exalted far above Solomon, beeause it was David who 
founded the dynasty, whereas immediately after Solomon’s 
death the nation fell into two. 

David owes the good name he has always enjoyed with 
posterity very largely to the belief that his subjects were 
specially happy under his rule, and that his times deserved 
on that account to be considered the golden age of Israel. If 
this were so it would eertainly be a great point in his favor. 
But the prophets who longed for the return of David’s age 
were like the Israelites in the desert, who hungered after the 
fleshpots of Egypt, but forgot all that they had suffered in that 
land ; for the truth is that David’s own subjects were anything 
but satisfied with his rule. His throne was supported by his 
warlike fame, his body-guard, his ‘‘ heroes,” and his valiant 
cousin Joab, —in a word by force of arms. But the support 
which Absalom secured is an eloquent testimony to the dis- 
content of the Israelites under David’s rule; and if after Sol- 
omon’s death most of the tribes renounced their allegiance to 
his son, it was not because Solomon had ruled in a different 
spirit to that of David, but because he had built upon the 
foundations his father had laid, and the Israelites, as we 
shall presently see, could endure it no longer. It was a 
mistake, therefore, to look baek upon the time of David as to 
a golden age; it was a still greater mistake to land David 
himself as a model king. 


Carter VII. 
SOLOMON. 
1 Kines II. 12-XI. 26.1 


OLOMON’S accession to his father’s throne had met, as 
we have seen, with considerable opposition ; but he soon 
showed that he was not to be offended with impunity. Joab 
was slain at the foot of the altar to which he had fled for 
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refuge ; Abiathar was banished to his own estate and depused 
from the priesthood; Adonijah was spared at first, but was 
afterwards put to death, in eonsequence of his presumption 
in desiring one of his father’s concubines for a wife ;+ Shimei 
was ordered to come and live in Jerusalem, and never to leave 
the city on pain of death; and three years afterwards, when 
he pursued a conple of runaway slaves to Gath, he, too, paid 
with his life for his disobedience. 

In the countries that David had conqnered, his death was 
the natural signal for insurrectionary movements amongst the 
subjected tribes ; and they seized the opportunity of attempting 
to throw off the yoke of Israel. In Edom especially the news 
of David’s and of Joab’s death unfurled the banner of revolt. 
It will be remembered that when Joab conquered the Valley 
of Salt, he had as far as possible exterminated the royal 
family of Edom; but a scion of the house had found refuge 
in Egypt, and was even married to a sister-in-law of the 
Egyptian king. This prince returned to his own land when 
Solomon ascended the throne, and managed to maintain his 
footing there. Damascus also fell into the hands of a Syrian- 
prince who had been expelled from it by David, and thence- 
forth the city retained its independence.” But with these 
exceptions Solomon contrived to hold together the extensive 
kingdom that his father had left him. In the death of David, 
Israel had lost the prestige conferred on it by a ruler whose 
warlike fame inspired terror on every side; but Solomon 
endeavored to compensate the loss by fortifying certain cities 
and establishing a powerful standing army, with twelve thou- 
sand cavalry and fourteen hundred war chariots.* He further 
increased his prestige by his marriage with an Egyptian 
princess, who brought him the Canaanite city Gezer as a 
dowry. In the same way he aimed at securing favorable 
relations with other surrounding peoples also, by contracting 
alliances with the daughters of their kings.4 On the whole 
he was successful, and his reign was a peaceful one. 

Commerce, too, which he encouraged very zealously, flour- 
ished greatly under his rule. There was a busy trade between 
Palestine and Egypt, the latter country furnishing more 
especially the horses of which Solomon required such great 
numbers for his cavalry and war chariots. The Egyptian 
merchants brought them to Tekoa,5 where Solomon’s agents 
bought them up, and the king either made use of them him- 
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self or sold them at a profit to the independent princes of 
the Hittites, and the Syrians. There was a great trade with 
Arabia, too, especially in spices." Maritime commerce, too, 
was greatly developed, which is a striking proof of enterprise. 
Solomon even built ships at Eziongeber, on the southern 
spur of Seir, manned them partially with Phoenicians, and 
sent them to trade with Ophir, probably Hindustan, whence 
they bronght valuable wood, precious stones, gold, silver, and 
ivory, as well as monkeys and peacocks. Such an expedition 
took three years in those times, and the ships employed in 
the trade were called ships of Tarshish (Tartessus) ; 7.e., 
ships of the largest build, such as were usually employed to 
sail to Tartessus in Spain.? The treasure that flowed from 
this commerce into Jerusalem, especially into the royal coffers, 
was enormous. Every year, says the tradition, six hundred 
and sixty-six talents of gold [a talent is about two hundred 
and thirty-three pounds troy weight | came into the king’s treas- 
ury; silver was thought no more of in Jerusalem than stones, 
and the costly cedar trunks were valued no more than the 
commonest timber.* Such was the wealth of the capital ! 
The purpose which David had never been able to accom- 
plish, thongh he had collected all the treasure he could for it, 
was now carried out by his son. In the fourth year of his 
reign, Solomon began to build a magnificent temple for Yah- 
weh on the north-eastern summit of Zion. In seven and a 
half years the work was completed, and thereupon the king 
laid the foundations of a royal palace, which it took thirteen 
years to build.‘ This palace was probably situated on the 
eastern edge of the western summit of Zion, right opposite 
the temple, with which it was connected by a bridge.® Near 
the palace was another building that deserves special men- 
tion. It was reared entirely upon pillars and rafters of cedar- 
wood, and was therefore called ‘‘ the house of Lebanon.” It 
served as an audience hall. ‘There was also a separate resi- 
dence for the Egyptian princess, who was the most distin- 
guished of the monarch’s many wives.® Besides the temple 
for Yahweh, Solomon raised sanctuaries to Ashtoreth, Milcom, 
and Chemosh, the gods of the Sidonians, the Ammonites, 
and the Moabites respectively.’ Besides all this he expended 
fabulous sums in works of art. First of all there were two 
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lofty and magnificent brazen pillars standing at the portico 
of the temple. ‘They were called Jachin and Boaz. The 
capitals were beautifully carved, and all was the work of a 
smith, called Hiram, whose father was a Tyrian, but his 
mother an Israelite of the tribe of Naphtali. ‘Then there 
was the so-called ‘‘ brazen sea,” which was also made for the 
temple. It was a great washing vat of eight hundred and 
eighty gallons’ capacity, supported by twelve oxen and adorned 
by ornamental work, all of brass. Then there were ten bra- 
zen pedestals, ommamented with bas reliefs, upon whieh lavers 
of about a hundred and seventy gallons’ capacity rested, be- 
sides many other utensils for sacrifiee and purification. How 
much brass all this required is not known, for it was never 
weighed. There were also many golden utensils, such as the 
lamp stand, the censers, the table for the shew-bread, and 
more hesides.t For all these purposes the treasures eollected 
by David were of the utmost service to his son. 

Solomon’s palace was still more magnificently furnished 
than the temple. Thus in ‘‘ the house of Lebanon” two 
hundred shields were suspended, each gilt with six hundred 
shekels (nearly twenty-three pounds troy weight) of gold, 
and three hundred smaller ones, upon each of which half that 
quantity of gold was laid. All these were for Solomon’s 
body-guard.?, There was also a great ivory throne, inlaid 
with fine gold. The seat was approached by six steps, on 
each of which were two earved lions. Of course, the uten- 
sils of the royal table were all of pure gold. What value had 
silver at the court of Solomon! * 

The luxury of the life at court defies all description. The 
number of Solomon’s wives was great, though, no doubt, the 
book of Kings exaggerates it enormously in saying that he 
had seven hundred princesses and three hundred inferior wives 
in his harem.* Elsewhere the number is incidentally given® 
as sixty of the first rank and eighty of the second, whieh is 
mueh more likely. But even so, think of the bustle of a court 
in which sixty princesses with their ehamber-women and 
attendants were established, even though they had not all 
separate residences as the Egyptian princess had! Onur un- 
agination is assisted by the statement that every day thirty 
oxen, ten of them specially fattened, and a hundred sheep, 
were slaughtered for the royal table, in addition to game, 
poultry, and confectionery.® 
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The fame of Solomon’s wealth, and especially of the splen- 
dor of Yahweh’s temple, spread far and wide, and people 
came from distant lands to see with their own eyes. Even 
the Queen of Sheba, in Arabia Felix, undertook the difficult 
journey to Palestine to pay Solomon a visit, and to test his 
penetration by riddles. She reached Jerusalem with a nu- 
merous escort of armed attendants and a drove of camels 
laden with spices, gold, and precious stones; and there she 
propounded to the king her cunningly-devised enigmas, but 
he solved them all. Then he conducted her through his pal- 
ace, and she saw the treasure rooms, the apartments of the 
officers of the court and their subordinates, the wardrobes, 
and the wine-cellars ; after which she was present at a mag- 
nificent festival in the temple.’ When she had seen all this 
she was speechless with amazement, and at last cried out, 
‘¢ Truly,,f heard such wondrous things about you in my own 
land that I could hardly give them credence; but now that [ 
have seen with my own eyes, I declare they did not tell me 
one-half of the truth. You are so much wiser and richer 
than I had heard! Happy are your courtiers! Happy are 
they who can always stand in your presence and listen to your 
words! May Yahweh, your god, who takes such pleasure in 
you that he has put you upon the throne of Israel and has 
made you king to maintain the right, be praised for ever! ” 
After this she made the king a present of a great weight of 
gold (the tradition says a hundred and twenty talents, or 
about twenty-eight thousand @ounds troy weight!!), an im- 
measurable quantity of balsam, and a number of precious 
stones. Then she returned home.’ 

So incomparably glorious was the splendor of Solomon ! 


In the account of the Arabian Queen’s visit to Solomon 
stress is laid not only on the king’s wealth, but also on his 
wisdom, the fame of which had extended far and wide; and, 
indeed, the wisdom of Solomon became proverbial in Is- 
rael. We must try to form a correct idea of what we are 
to understand by this expression. Let us begin by inquir- 
ing what the writer of the book of Kings has to say upon 
the subject. 

Solomon, he says,’ loved Yahweh and obeyed him as his 
father David had done, only he sacrificed upon the bamahs. 
At the beginning of his reign, for instance, he went to the 
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celebrated bamah at Gibeon and offered a thousand head of 
cattle there as a burnt sacrifice to Yahweh. The god, on his 
side, showed him extraordinary favor, for he appeared to him 
the night after the sacrifice and asked, ‘‘ What gift should 
yon most desire to receive from me?” To this the yonthful 
king replied : ‘‘O Lord, thon hast rewarded my father for his 
justice and faithfulness to thee, and hast shown him favor 
and hast given him a son to sit upon his throne. And so by 
thy, grace I have been made king over this people. Bnt now, 
O Yahweh, thongh I stand at the head of this conntless peo- 
ple which thou hast chosen, J am young and ignorant. Oh! 
give me the insight I shall need to pronounce judgment for 
my subjects in justice and truth: for it is a task almost too 
hard for man.” This request earned the emphatic approval 
of Yahweh, as Solomon perceived from the divine response : 
‘Since youn have asked for this, rather than for long life, or 
wealth, or fame in war, I will give yon what yon desire; I 
will give you a wise and understanding heart snch as no one 
ever had before you or will ever have after you. And I will 
also give you what you have not asked, namely wealth and 
renown; and yon shall be greater than any king that ever 
was or shall be. And if you are bunt true to me as yonr father 
David was, I will also give you a long life.” Upon this Sol- 
omon awoke and found that it had all happened in a dream. 
Soon afterwards he returned to Jerusalem, where he sacrificed 
again by the ark of the covenant of Yahweh, and prepared a 
creat feast for his servants. 

In this story we trace the religious ideas of a much later 
age. or instance, Solomon is reproached for sacrificing on 
a bamah, which seems very extraordinary under the circum- 
stances ; for if he had been guilty in this act of a conscious 
and wilful piece of disobedience to Yahweh, is it not more 
than strange that the god said nothing about it in the vision, 
but treated Solomon as a prince who was beginning his reign 
in the most praiseworthy spirit possible? The writer of the 
Chronicles saw the difficnlty, and attempted to vindicate the 
legality of the sacrifice at Gibeon! by saying that the ‘‘ tent 
of conference” used by Moses, and the brazen altar of burnt 
offerings employed in the desert were standing there, and that 
the ark only was at Jerusalem. But the truth is, as we have 
frequently observed already, that in Solomon’s time no oue 
dreamed of a religions law confining sacrifices to a single 
place, nor did any one for a moment disapprove of altars 
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being built and sacrifice offered in many different places. In 
several later chapters of the book of Kings we find the same 
reproach urged against pious princes: ‘‘ Only the people were 
allowed to sacrifice on bamahs.” This is because the writer, 
who lived about the time of the Babylonian captivity, could 
not conceive of piety expressing itself under any forms but 
those of his own day; and since he supposed the book of 
Deuteronomy, which was the only law-book of any consider- 
able extent with which he was acquainted, to be the work of 
Moses, he naturally thought that the princes of former times 
ought to have observed its precepts. 

According to our writer, then, Solomon’s wisdom was of 
w distinctly religious type, and was closely connected with 
the worship of Yahweh and obedience to his commandments. 
But as a fact we must entirely banish all religious associations 
from our minds if we would understand what was meant in 
Solomon’s time by the word which is usually translated ‘‘ wis- 
dom.” The history of Solomon’s wisdom resembles that of 
David’s music. In either case the imagination of posterity 
has given a thoroughly religious character to what was in 
reality purely secular ; and just as David was made the author 
of a number of psalms, so various works of the so-called 
‘¢ sages,” or proverh-makers, were ascribed to Solomon. This 
is the case more especially with the hock of Proverbs; and 
since this work is pervaded, especially in its early chapters, 
by a deeply religious spirit, it was naturally supposed that 
Solomon likewise believed ‘‘ the fear of Yahweh to he the 
beginning of wisdom.” ? 

We ourselves are not in the habit of including any religious 
ideas under the term ‘‘ wisdom,” though we involuntarily 
think of it as something noble. We call a man ‘“‘ wise” who 
governs his life by fixed principles, which lead him to some 
worthy goal, and thus the word, indirectly at least, excludes 
immorality. But the Israelites of Solomon’s time included 
every kind of penetration or even cunning under the word 
which we translate ‘‘ wisdom.” For iustauce, Amnon’s un- 
principled friend Jonadab is described as a very ‘‘ wise” man, 
because he contrived a successful plot for drawing Tamar 
out of the women’s palace ;” and the same word is applied to 
the woman of Tekoa, who so cleverly and eloquently induced 
David to comply with Joab’s wishes.* So too, the woman 
of Abel-beth-Maachah, who devised the means of delivering 
the place of her abode from Joab, is most emphatically called 
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‘‘ wise,” though lier plan was the very simple one of killing the 
rebel who had taken refuge there, and for whose sake Joab 
had threatened the city!! So also when the dying David 
pointed out to his son the necessity of punishing Joab and 
Shimei, he told him to act according to his wisdom.” Surely 
the wisdom which dictated their destruction was of no very 
exalted type! We are tempted to ask how such absolutely 
commonplace indications of foresight could possibly earn the 
title of wisdom; but we must remember that in those days 
the standard of intellectual development was very low, and the 
proverb says truly that ‘‘ a one-eyed man is a king amongst 
the hlind.”” The Israelites of the eleventh and tenth centuries 
before Christ were only just emerging from a state of barba- 
rism and ignoranee, and were in almost all respects on a low 
level of cultivation. Thus a man with what we should con- 
sider a very commonplace understanding passed, in those 
days, for a marvel of knowledge and acuteness. 

This goes far to explain the influence which the priests 
exerted through their oracles. Doubtless it would he of im- 
mense importance to a warrior, for instance, to gain the sane- 
tion of the oracle even for the most obvious measures, since 
a response from the deity would inspire his men with far more 
courage than they would derive from the simple orders of 
their genera]. This may have been David’s motive in con- 
sulting the oracle as to many points on which, as a hold and 
experienced warrior, he must have been perfectly competent 
to form an opinion for himself. ‘* Will Saul come to Keilah, to 
take me captive?” he asks, when he hears of Saul’s intention.’ 
‘¢ Will the people betray me to him?”* ‘* Must I pursue the 
band of marauders who have burnt down Ziklag?”5 ‘+ Had 
I better go to one of the cities of Judah?” ‘+ Which eity is 
hest?”® Nay, on one occasion the oracle has even to tell 
him that he would do well to attack the Philistines in the 
rear.’ Surely such a warrior as David might have made that 
discovery himself! Nevertheless the oracle would not have 
heen so powerful had it not met a genuine want by often 
guiding those who were really at a loss how to act; and the 
frequeney with which even clever men cousulted it shows that 
people often distrusted their own faculties in dealing with very 
simple problems. The rarity of moderately acute intellects 
aecounts for the immense value attached to the advice of such 
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men as Ahithophel ani Hushai, who had rather more pene- 
tration than others, and explains David’s alarm when he 
heard that the former had embraced the cause of-his son; for 
‘¢his advice was like a word of God.”! It does not follow, 
then, that Solomon’s wisdom was such as would have earned 
him any very great reputation in the present day. 

Let us see what is recorded of it. 

The book of Kings gives us the following specimen of his 
wisdom in pronouncing judgment *: — 

Once two women came before the king, one’ of whom 
brought a heavy charge against the other. ‘‘ We live,” she 
said, ‘‘in one house ; and a short time ago I had a haby hoy, 
and a day or two afterwards slie had one too; but she overlay 
her child last night and killed it. When she saw what she 
had done she got up, and, while I was asleep, she took away 
my child that was lying in bed with me and put her own dead 
child into my arms. So in the morning, when I was going to 
feed my child, I found that it was dead; but when it was 
light and I looked at the child more closely, I saw that it was 
not mine at all, and that she had ehanged the children. But 
there was no one else in the house to prove the truth of what 
I say.” The other woman utterly denied the charge, and 
persisted that the living child was hers. Who was to decide? 
The assertion of the one and the denial of the other were 
equally emphatic. But Solomon was not at a loss. He or- 
dered one of his hody-guard to draw his sword, and exclaimed 
angrily, as though he were irritated by having such an insolu- 
ble question submitted to him: ‘‘ Cut the living child in two, 
and give each mother half!” Then the truth was discovered, 
for the true mother was full of pity for the child, and as soon 
as slie heard the cruel words she cried in terror, ‘‘ No! no! 
my lord, do not kill him! give him to her rather than that!” 
But the other woman, who had persisted that the living child 
was hers more out of obstinacy and spite than affection, de- 
clared herself quite satisfied with the judgment. ‘Thus she 
betrayed herself; and when Solomon said, ‘‘ The first is the 
real mother, give her the child!” every one saw that his judg- 
ment was true. The fame of this decision spread through all 
the land, and inspired every one with the deepest reverence 
for such a king. Who could dare to face him with a lie? 
Wisdom of God was in him, and that was why he conld judge 
so marvellonsly. ‘‘ An oracle is upon his lips. In his judg- 
ments he will not err.” ® 
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Solomon’s wisdom was displayed not only in discovering 
the truth and pronouncing just sentences, but also in making 
proverbs. He had, as the book of Kings expresses it,’ 
‘‘knowledge as the sand on the sea shore,” so that he excelled 
the sons of the East and the Egyptians in understanding, and 
no man could be compared to him for wisdom, no not even 
Ethan the Ezrahite, nor Heman, nor Chalcol, nor Darda. So 
his fame was spread amongst all surrounding peoples ; and he 
composed three thousand proverbs and a thousand and five 
poems about all the trees from the cedar down to the wild 
marjoram that grows on the wall, and about all animals, 
whether fonr-footed, or winged, or creeping things, or fishes. 
Thus he became so famous that people came from,every coun- 
try to hear the wisdom of Solomon, and all the kings who 
heard of it sent embassies to him. 

Who the four men were who are mentioned with the 
Ishmaelites and Egyptians, as types of wisdom, we do not 
know. The book of Chronicles makes Heman and Ethan, 
together with Asaph, David’s chief choir-masters,* and even 
gives their genealogies.? But these data deserve as little 
confidence as the superscriptions of the eighty-eighth and 
eighty-ninth psalms, which ascribe them respectively to He- 
man and Ethan. 

It is of far more consequence that we should form a correct 
idea of the nature of Solomon’s proverbs and songs. We 
must he careful not to be misled by the expression, ‘* he spoke 
of all plants and animals,” or to suppose that he conducted 
any scientific investigations, or busied himself with botany 
and zodlogy. Such studies were very far above the reach of 
himself and his contemporaries. That he made proverbs and 
songs on all the trees and animals means that he made com- 
parisons borrowed from these objects. Unfortunately there 
is not one of all the proverbs that bear his name which we can 
say with ccrtainty is his. Our book of Proverbs consists of 
several collections which their contents show to belong to very 
different periods. But the oldest of these collections* was 
not made before the cighth century B.c.; and it is perfectly 
clear that most of the proverbs it contains are not Soloman’s. 
In the first place, many of them speak of the king, of his 
glory, and of the conduct which his servants ought to pursue 
if they wish to obtain his favor, in a manner which would 
come very oddly from the month of the king himself.® Nor 
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can we easily imagine King Solomon, with his hundred wives 
or more, uttering such words as these: ‘‘ Who finds a wife, 
finds a blessing, and obtains a proof of Yahweh’s favor ;”? 
or, ‘‘ It is better to live in a desert than with a quarrelsome 
and angry woman.”? These and other such sayings® surely 
imply the experience of simple citizens who, as a rule, had 
only one wife each, rather than that of a king — especially 
such a king as Solomon. Nor does it seem appropriate for 
him to utter complaints of the disobedience of children, 
praise of sons who comply with their parents’ wishes, proverbs 
borrowed from the cultivation of land and cattle-breeding, 
exhortations to integrity in business, warnings against trust- 
ing in wealth, and, above all, against licentiousness. Fancy 
Solomon saying: ‘‘ Better is privation with the fear of Yah- 
weh, than abundance with a troubled mind.” * Think of 
Solomon declaring: ‘‘ Horsemen are prepared for the day of 
battle, but the victory comes from Yahweh.”® This saying 
is exactly appropriate to the mouth of a religious man of the 
eighth century or later, for then the sharp contrast between 
the vanity of warlike preparations and the might of Yahweh’s 
help was deeply imprinted on many a heart ; ® but the sentiment 
would come strangely from a king who had made enormous 
preparations for war, and amongst other things had yoked 
and equipped hundreds of war chariots. We have already 
said that David would be more than a psychological riddle, 
that he would be a simple monster, had he united the actions 
ascribed to him by history with religious views to which only 
the best of the Israelites centuries afterwards attained. And 
the same holds good of his son. The Proverbs recognize 
Yahweh as omniscient,’ as the knower of hearts,* who loves 
goodness more than sacrifice,® as the ruler of the world,’ and 
much more in the same vein. Can we believe that such a 
confession of faith lay in the heart of Solomon as he built his 
temples to all those other gods! Surely such conceptions 
were foreign to the whole age, and Yahweh was as yet no 
more than the god of Israel. 

It would probably be impossible to form too simple an idea 
of the proverbs of Solonion and his contemporaries. They 
ran, for instance, as follows: ‘‘ From the godless man comes 
wickedness.” ‘If a man meets his enemy, will he let him 
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go unhurt?”1 ‘Such as the man is, such is his strength.’”? 
‘¢ A warrior at bay is like a bear robbed of her cubs.”° ‘*A 
fugitive is like a partridge on the mountains.”* ‘‘ Woman’s 
beauty without sense is a golden ring in a sow’s snout.”° ‘*A 
merry heart is a perpetual feast.”® ‘‘The sluggard is the 
spendthrift’s brother.”’ ‘‘A poor man entreats, but a rich 
man speaks roughly.”*® ‘*He who seeks impossibilities is 
like an eagle flying to the heavens.”® ‘‘The sot and the 
glutton grow poor, and sluggishness is clothed in rags.” 
‘¢When you meet with honey, eat not too much, or you will 
loath it and be sick of it.” ‘‘ A mouthful of beautiful teeth 
is like a flock of sheep coming up from the washing.” ” 
‘¢ Rosy cheeks between locks of hair are like the halves of a 
pomegranate.” # 

Not only did the ‘‘ wits” utter such sayings as these, but 
they often asked each other riddles, and vied with each other 
in skill in answering them. Such was the object of the Queen 
of Sheba’s visit to Solomon; and according to Josephus, 
Hiram of Tyre engaged in a contest of this kind with Solo- 
mon, which cost the loser dear, for whoever failed to guess 
the other’s thought had to pay a heavy fine. 

Our book of Proverbs contains many sayings which were 
perhaps originally uttercd in the form of riddles. For exam- 
ple: ‘‘ What is as sweet as honey?— Pleasant discourse, 
for it is sweet to the soul and a medicine to the boues.” 4 
‘‘ What is worse than meeting a bear? — Meeting a fool in a 
fit of folly.”** ‘*‘ What is like seizing a dog by his ears? — 
Meddling with a quarrel not your own.” © ‘+ What is like a 
dog turning back to its own vomit? — A fool who keeps doing 
the same piece of folly.” ‘* What is heavier thau a stone 
and more burdensome than ‘sand ?— A fool’s anger.” 8 ** What 
is sweet at first and then like sand in the mouth? — Stolen 
food.” * ‘* What is worth more than gold? — A good name.” ™ 
Sometimes two answers were given to the same question; 
for instance, ‘*‘ What is like snow in summer?— A _ faithful 
messenger, for he refreshes the soul of him who sends him ;” 7! 
or, ‘‘ A token of respect paid to a fool.” ** These ‘‘ riddles,” 
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as we may call them for want of a better name, have con- 
siderable analogy to several familiar games of the present 
day, and we shall not be far wrong in thinking of Solomon 
with his courtiers and guests as employing themselves in some 
such sports amid a cross-fire of question and answer, repar- 
tee, and witticism. What a splendid opportunity there was 
for flattering the prince when some one asked, ‘‘ What is the 
roaring of the lion like?” and how adroitly it was seized by 
the man who answered, ‘‘ The anger of a king! for whoever 
opposes it sins against himself.”1 But we may be sure the 
following proverb was not made at court: ‘‘ A roaring lion 
and a bear greedy for prey is the wicked ruler of a poor 
people.” ? 

To appreciate this play of wit as it deserves, we must bear 
in mind what has just been said of the rudeness of the age ; 
but would it not be like new life to many a one in our own 
day had he wit enongh to play such a game?. To excel in 
it would require keener observation, greater readiness, and 
higher powers of concise expression than most of us possess. 
In those days it certainly marked a great advance, when the 
example of the conrt made such amusements popular in dif- 
ferent ranks of society, and enabled them now and then to 
supersede in part the warlike exercises and rude sports which 
had hitherto reigned supreme. This fashion stimulated ob- 
servation of nature and still more of man; and though not 
exactly study, it was not very remote from it, and might 
easily lead up to it; for while the less cultivated were ex- 
changing simple, almost childish questions and answers, the 
more advanced would ask such riddles as the one ascribed 
to Samson: ‘‘ When does sweet food come from the strong 
devourer?” ? 

It is obvious that Solomon’s wisdom had no distinctively 
religious character. Though not in itself irreligious or hostile 
to the worship of Yahweh, it had no connection with that wor- 
ship except in its reverence for the simplest laws of morality. 
It was broadly human; and an Edomite or Philistine could 
have practised it just as well as an Israelite; a worshipper 
of Chemosh or Astarte might have engaged with a servant 
of Yahweh in such a contest without the difference of their 
religion ever disturbing them. Indeed ‘‘ wisdom” was re- 
garded with disfavor on this very ground hy the prophets and 
the zealots of Yahweh. It was far too worldly for their taste. 
But it was equally natural that the masses should esteem it 
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highly. It lay within their reach, and was entirely compre- 
hensible to them. And the consequence is that from Solo- 
mon’s time onward we find the ‘‘ sages” formally recognized 
in Israelite history. They were men who made proverbs, gave 
advice, uttered warnings and lessons of practical wisdom. 
Sitting in the gate, which was the great place of intercourse ' 
amongst the inhabitants of the town or village, they gave 
their precepts to the bystanders, repeated what they had 
heard from previous sages, and invented wise sayings or 
pointed apothegms. Their words were respectfully received, 
were retold and passed from mouth to mouth, and were not 
without influence upon the life of the people. Generally the 
sages were advanced in years, but of course it was possible 
for younger men to distinguish themselves in this capacity. 
All that was wanted was common-sense, a good memory, a 
little penetration, and a fair command of language. ‘These 
qualitications could raise a man into a leading position amongst 
the people, for during the centuries immediately following the 
time of Solomon the counsel of the wise men was as highly 
valued as the oracle of the prophets or the commandment of 
the priests... Now these ‘‘ wise men” regarded Solomon as 
their great prototype, and this is why some of their writings, 
such as Ecclesiastes, are put forward under his name, and 
why the Proverbs are described as ‘‘ Proverbs of Solomon.” 
From the time of this monarch dates the public recognition 
of common-sense, reflection, and penetration as a power in 
Tsrael. 


Some three centuries later a man of an upright and re- 
ligious spirit who desired, under the form of a law, to exhort 
the princes of Judah to perform their duties, drew a picture 
of a king as he ought not to be.* He evidently borrowed the 
picture from the history of Solomon; for after saying that if 
the people should desire a king, they must in any case select 
an Israelite by birth and not a stranger, he goes on to warn 
the prince against extensive horse-hreediug, » great number 
of wives, and large stores of gold.and silver, while command- 
ing him to study the Law diligently that he may not become 
overweening and sin through pride, but may reign long and 
pass down the crown to his posterity. 

At the very time at which these rules for the king’s guid- 
ance were drawn up, the picture of Solomon was sketched as 
we have it in the book of Kings; and if not from the hand 
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of the same author as the Law, it is at any rate due to a man 
of similar convictions. Yet in it Solomon is spoken of ou 
the whole with honor. His prayer for wisdom was heard ; 
wealth and distinction were given him as well; his rule was 
brilliant: ‘* Judah and Israel dwelt in safety, every man un- 
der his own vine and his own fig-tree, from Dan to Beersheba, 
as long as he lived.” ‘* Judah and Israel were countless as 
the sand by the sea shore, and they ate and drank and were 
happy.” ? It could not be denied, indeed, that Solomon had 
served strange gods, but this was ascribed to his love for his 
foreign wives, who persuaded him in his old age not only to 
build temples for Chemosh, Milcom, and Ashtoreth, but even 
to make sacrifices himself to these and many other deities.® 

But this representation of things is evidently quite mislead- 
ing. The writer himself betrays the fact that he arranges his 
materials in the order that seems to him best to account for 
the king’s conduct; for after mentioning hisidolatry, he goes 
on to say that Yahweh was angry with him for it, and pun- 
ished him by stirring up Hadad the Edomite and Rezon the 
Syrian to make war upon him.* But, asa matter of fact, 
these two men raised the standard of revolt immediately after 
Solomon had ascended the throne,® and so cannot possibly 
have been sent by Yahweh to punish one of the last deeds of 
his reign. It is easy to see what gave rise to the historian’s 
representations. A religious man of the seventh century B.c. 
could not believe that the king, who had shown such zeal in 
the worship of Yahweh as to build the temple at Jerusalem, 
could have been an idolater at the same time; for to his mind 
the two things were absolutely incompatible. 

But in Solomon’s time there was nothing so monstrous in 
the combination ; and, in fact, a prince who governed upon 
his principles could scarcely help worshipping strange gods. 
The interests of commerce required it; for if the Israelites 
wished to have regular intercourse with their neighbors, they 
must allow them to come and settle in their cities, though per- 
haps, after the usage of antiquity, only in special quarters. 
Now, in this case the foreign residents in the cities of Israel 
roust of course be allowed to worship theirown gods. Again, 
whenever treaties were made with any of the surrounding 
peoples they must be confirmed by sacrifices offered not only 
to Yahweh, but also to the god of the tribe with whom the 
treaty was made. The commandment, ‘‘ Thou shalt worship 
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no other gods but Yuhweh,” practically forbade any sustained 
intercourse with foreigners, for it was an insult to a nation to 
refnse to worship its god. And why shonld Solomon have 
any scruples in the matter? Suppose the commandment to 
worship no other gods to have been in existence already, 
which is exceedingly donbtful,! there can have been but very 
few who understood and observed it, for to do so implies an 
exalted conception of Yahweh’s nature, which was certainly 
foreign to the Israelites of this period in general. As yet 
Yahweh was simply their national deity, who could only be 
worshipped in Canaan, or perhaps in a sort of way wherevel 
a number of Israelites were settled. Why then shonld Israel- 
ite merchants hesitate to worship the gods of the countries in 
which they happened to be? Why should not the king oblige 
his friendly neighbors, such as the Phenicians, or his own 
subjects, such as the Moahbites and Ammonites, by building 
temples for their deities? Snch things were common enongh 
in ancient times; and though Solomon only appears to have 
gone so far as this in favor of three deities, yet we may safely 
assume that he sent rich presents to the foreign temples not 
only of these. bnt of many other gods. He conld hardly 
have retained a good. understanding with their worshippers 
otherwise. Now, all this was, perhaps, condemned by the 
zealots of Yahweh; but the mass of the people approved of 
it, and Solomon himself, who encouraged commerce, industry, 
art, ‘‘ wisdom,” and in short everything that was not dis- 
tinctively Israelitish, wonld certainly see no harm in it. 


What raised Solomon so high in the eyes of posterity was 
his building the temple. The historian accordingly is very 
full in his account of it.2 He tells us that Solomon made a 
treaty with Hiram of Tyre, by which the latter nndertook to 
help him in building his temple and his palace. For this 
purpose he snpplied him with cedar and cypress wood, for 
which Solomon paid him in wheat and oil for use at his 
court. But Solomon required the services of his own sub- 
jects also. He summoned thirty thousand men to hew timber 
with the Phoenicians on Mount Lebanon, and they relieved 
each other in three shifts, one of which was always at work. 
The timber was then taken by sea to some port, according 
to the Chronicles Joppa,* whence it was carried by land to 
Jerusalem. The transport of this timber employed seventy 
thousand men, and eighty thousand were busied in cutting 
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the stoues. Hundreds of overseers superintended the work, 
and Adoniram directed the whole. 

On the summit of Moriah, once the threshing-floor of 
Araunah, the temple was built with square stones. They 
were cut and trimmed before they were brought to the spot, 
so that no chisels were required there. Inside, the walls 
were lined with a,wainscoting of cedar wood, and gold 
was laid on with a prodigal hand. The sanctuary was sur- 
rounded by a number of chambers, arranged in three stories, 
which served as magazines, bakehouses, workshops, and 
houses for the priests. The temple itself— which was sixty 
cubits in length, twenty in breadth, and thirty in height — 
consisted of two chambers, the Holy and the Holy of Holies, 
the former measuring forty cubits m length and the latter 
twenty. It appears that the ceiling of the Holy of Holies 
stcod twenty cubits from the floor, and that this chamber 
was therefore an exact cube. Iu it were stationed two great 
gilt cherubs, symbolical forms, whose outspread wings touched 
either wall, and met in the middle of the chamber, covering 
the place where the ark rested. ‘The ark contained nothing 
but the two stone tablets upon which the law of the Ten 
Commandments was engraved. Its bearing poles ran 
parallel with the end walls of the chamber, and were so 
long that when the folding doors, which separated the two 
chambers, were thrown wide open, the knobs at the end of 
the poles could just be seen by those standing inside the 
Holy, but not by any one standing still further back. The 
folding doors were adorned with golden pomegranates, lilies, 
flower-buds, and cherubs; and so were the pillars that stood 
at the portico of the temple, which was abont ten cubits deep 
and thirty high, as well as the lavers aud other maguificent 
apparatus already described.* 

When all was ready the ark was conducted amid great 
rejoicings to the new sanctuary, and twenty-two thousand 
oxen, with a hundred and twenty thousand sheep, were sacri- 
ficed on the oceasion. As soon as the ark was set down in 
its place Yahweh signified his approval, for ‘‘ the cloud” — 
doubtless the pillar of cloud which had gnided Israel through 
the desert is meant — filled the house, so that the priests 
could not remain in it. Then Solomon, after giving expres- 
sion to his joy at the completion of the work, uttered a long 
prayer, in which he entreated Yahweh to hear all supphca- 
tions effered to him in that temple, and, finally, pronounced 
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a blessing upon the people. The feast that now succeeded 
lasted for seven days. 

When Solomon had completed his work, Yahweh appeared 
to him again and promised to confirm his throne, but at the 
same time threatened the Israelites with destruction should 
they worship other.gods than Yahweh. 

When the temple and the royal palace were completed, 
Solomon was so deeply in Hiram’s dcbt that he could only 
meet his claims by ceding a piece of land to him on which 
were twenty towns. The Tyrian king, however, was not 
satisfied even then, and called the district Cabul, or, ‘‘as 
good as nothing.” 

This impossible derivation, which closes the narrative, 
and the statement that the cloud of Yahweh filled the 
temple, are in themselves significant indications that the 
account of the building of the temple has been embellished 
by a later age; and the prayer and blessing of Solomon con- 
vince us that the writer lived in the time of the captivity. It 
is also quite in the spirit of this latcr period to lay such stress 
upon the fact that Levitical priests’ officiated on the occasion. 
The writer of Chronicles adorns the tale yet further; dis- 
tinguishes between the priests and the Levites, as the Law 
required in his day, makes scparatc mention of the choirs of 
musicians and singers, and even says that fire came clown 
from heaven to consunie the sacrifice of consecration. 

The description of Solomon’s temple gives us no clear 
conception of its details, nor is it at all certain that it is 
correct even as far as it goes. For in the course of centuries 
the temple was more than once restored, and doubtless fre- 
quently repaired and beantified; and it even appears that 
some of its principal features were from time to time modi- 
fied, in order to snit the changing ideas of the Israelites. It 
is therefore difficnlt to believe that a writer, who lived 
three centuries afterwards, could have had any accurate 
knowledge of its original form and arrangements. In some 
respects it is almost certain he was mistaken. For instance, 
he speaks of a brazen altar? that stood hefore the temple; 
but a law, which was issued after Solomon’s time, still forbids 
the use of any altars not made of earth or of unhewn stones,® 
und the introduction of brazen altars appears to have taken 
place at a later date. Mention is also made of an inner and 
an outer forecourt,* but it is very questionable whether this 

1 In 1 Kings viii. 4, the priests and the Levites should be the Levitical priests 
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distinction was really observed in Solomon’s temple, for its 
purpose was to separate the priests from the laity; and ata 
time when the king himself could perform the functions of a 
priest aud pronounce the blessing, this sharp distinction can 
hardly have existed, and a layman was doubtless allowed to 
approach the sanctuary as close as thongh he were a priest. 

The historian extols Solomon greatly for building the 
temple. No wonder, for when he wrote, it was the only 
lawful sanctuary of Yahweh. But we have already seen, 
when speaking of David’s intention to build a temple,’ that 
Solomon’s contemporaries were not as much pleased with the 
work as their descendants were. We have also spoken of the 
considerations that qualified their approval, and it must be 
confessed that the temple at Jerusalem was a greater boon to 
the monarchy than to religion. It was a great stroke of policy 
on the part of David to take the ark to Zion, and Hiram 
was quite right in saying that it was ‘‘ wise” of Solomon ’” 
to build a magnificent temple to Yahweh in his capital; for 
by this means the reverence felt towards Yahweh was madc 
to confer stability upon the throne, and the interests of the 
human and divine institutions of Jerusalem were brought 
into very close alliance. 

Moreover, there was not a little in the arrangements and 
the ornamentation of the temple which must have offended 
the strict disciples of Moses. Most of the ornamental work 
was done by Hiram, who was half an Israelite and half a 
Tyrian ; and, no doubt, Pheenician artists supphed the minor 
adornments also. Now, these pomegranates and lilies, these 
flowers and cherubs were not objects chosen at random, but 
had a distinct symbolical significance. What the cherub 
meant we do not know. It has been variously conjectured 
to represent a thunder cloud, or some particular divine at- 
tribute or force of Nature. The first guess is the most prob- 
able. Are we to regard these cherubs, whatever it is they 
represent, as guardians of the heavenly treasures? It is 
impossible to say with certainty; but we know that similar 
winged monsters, such as griffins, harpies, and sphinxes, 
appear on or near the monuments of all ancient peoples. 
The columns or obelisks, Jachin and Boaz, were probably 
representations of the sunbeams. The pomegranate, which 
was the symbol of the fructifying power of Nature, the lily, 
the palm-tree, and the flower-bud, appear in the temples of 
many Asiatic deities, and all pertain to the worship of 
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Nature. Thus Solomon’s temple had much in common with 
heathen edifices, and slight modificatious might have made 
it a suitable temple for Baal. This need not surprise us, for 
the ancient religion of the Israelitish tribes was itself a form 
of Nature-worship just as much as the religions of the 
Canaanites, Phoenicians, Philistines, and other surrounding 
peoples were. Most of the Israelites certainly saw no harm 
in these ornaments, since they were not aware of any very 
great difference between the character of Yahweh and that of 
Baal, Astarte, or Molech. But the true children of Moses, 
men of a spirit akin to Samuel’s, were very deeply conscious 
of such a difference. Men who took their stand on the Ten 
Commandments were shocked by many of the ancient usages 
and beliefs common to the Israelites and these other tribes, 
though perhaps they might themselves have been at a loss 
sometimes to explain and justify their feeling of aversion. 
Whether clearly or obscurely felt by Solomon’s contempora- 
ries, it is at any rate a fact that his temple tended to destroy 
the work of Moses and of Samuel, and to bring the people a 
step nearer heathendom. 

In fact, this tendency is characteristic of Solomon’s reign 
of forty years! in allits aspects. Following'in the footsteps 
of his father, he did all that he possibly could to make Israel 
like other peoples, and to obliterate the special characteristics 
that marked the tribes amongst which Moses had introduced 
the worship of Yahweh. 


Cuaprer VIII. 
THE CURSE OF CANAAN. 
1 Kines IX. 15-22; Genesis IX. 18-27. 


HEN the Egyptian king’s daughter married Solomon, 

her father made her a present of the city of Gezer, 

with the lands belonging to it.2, Such presents were not un- 
usual amongst the royal families of ancient times, and were 
by no means a mere form, for the princess would receive for 
her owu uses the tribute paid by the inhabitants of the city 
given her. Gezer lay in all probability north-west of Jerusa: 
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lem, not far from Beth-Horon.! It was inhabited by Canaan- 
ites, and must have been very strongly situated, since it had 
managed to retain its independence up to Solomon’s acces- 
sion. It has been conjectured that it lay near the sea, that 
its inhabitants were pirates, and that the Egyptian king was 
therefore desirous of overthrowing it in the interests of his 
own country; but whether this was really so, or whether he 
conquered it simply for the sake of his son-in-law, we cannot 
say. In any case the present must have been extremely 
welcome to Solomon. He at once converted Gezer into a 
fortress, which, together with Beth-Horon and Baalath, cov- 
ered Judah to the north-west, as Tamar in the descrt did to 
the south-east. 

Gezer seems to have been the last Canaanite city which 
retained its independence in the southern portion of I[srael’s 
territory ; for though on one occasion we still read of Hittite 
kings? in the history of the northern kingdom, Judah does 
‘not appear ever to have come into contact with them again. 
Indeed, Solomon’s predecessors had dealt them very heavy 
blows in the southern district, Sant having broken the power 
of the Gibeonites, and David having conquered the Jebusites. 

Now when the Israelites had no longer anything to fear 
from the Canaanites they began to oppress them more and 
more. Solomon reduced them to absolute slavery, and em- 
ployed them in fortifying Jerusalem, in building fortresses to 
command his frontiers and cities in which provisions might 
be stored in time of war, and also in laying out his pleasure 
grounds in various districts of the land. The historian adds 
that Solomon enslaved none of the sons of Israel, but only 
employed them as soldiers and officers, as ministers and at- 
tendants at court, as commanders of war chariots, and cay- 
alry.? This is certainly untrue, however, for the thousands of 
men who were forced to labor on the various works of which 
we read in the last chapter,* must most of them have been 
Israelites. But there was doubtless a wide difference between 
the treatment they experienced and that to which the Canaan- 
ites had to submit. The latter were never spared and never 
set free. They were slaves all their lives. Many of them 
were attached to the temple of Yahweh at Jerusalem, where 
they had to perform the severest and most menial work, such 
as drawing water and hewing wood.® Before long there was 
a special slaves’ quarter established on the Ophel at Jerusa- 
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lem, not far from the temple; and in all probability Solomon 
presented great gangs of Canaanite slaves to other sanctuaries 
also. But we must not suppose that all the descendants of 
the Amorites and other ancient inhabitants of the land were 
reduced after a time to slavery. On the other hand, many 
Canaanite families had intermarried with Israelites, and others 
had risen to wealth and distinction in their midst, and so had 
several foreigners. Thus, Uriah the Hittite was one of Da- 
vid’s most trusted followers,'! and Arannah the Jebusite pos- 
sessed a threshing-floor in the neighborhood of Jerusalem. 
Long after Solomon’s time, certain distinguished families 
were still well known to be of Canaanite extraction.” Bunt 
the fact cast a certain slur upon them, and exposed them to 
the contempt of the haughty Israelites. This was doubtless 
true even before the time of Solomon, but much more so 
afterwards. 

The light in which the Israelites of pure blood regarded 
the relations between themselves and the Canaanites is strik- 
ingly exemplified in the following legend, which certainly did 
not rise before the time of Solomon *: — 

Noah had three sons, who hecame the ancestors of all the 
peoples of the earth. They were called Shem, Ham, and 
Japhet; and Ham was the father of Canaan. Now Noah 
had begun to till the soil, and had planted a vineyard, and 
once the wine that it produced made him so drunk that he 
lay naked on the ground in his tent. Then Ham, the father 
of Canaan, saw him; but instead of turning away his eyes 
from so shocking a sight, he went to his two brothers outside, 
and, with a shameless langh upon his face, told them what -a 
state their father was in. But Shem and Japhet were far 
trom joining in his evil mirth. As soon as they heard what 
their brother said, they stretched a cloak across their shoul- 
ders, and going into the tent backwards, so as not to see their 
father as he lay there, they covered him up with it. 

When Noah returned to himself he heard what his youngest 
son had done, and cried out, — 

A curse upon Canaan! 
May he serve his brothers as their lowest slave 
But he blessed Ham’s brothers in the following words : — 


Blessed he Yahweh, the god of Shem! 
May Canaan be his slave! 
a od make Japhet extend! 
ay he dwell in the tents of Shem, 
And may Canaan be his slave! 
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To understand this legend rightly we do not need to know 
exactly what nations the Israelites regarded as the sons of 
Shem, of Ham, and of Japhet respcctively ; still less what 
were thie rules that guided them in making the division.1 We 
need only bear in mind that all distant nations were regarded 
as ‘sons of Japhet.” In the Hebrew word (japht), which 
we have translated make to extend, there is a play upon the 
name ‘‘ Japhet.” Under the name of Ham the writer does 
not refer to the Hamites in general, but only to the Canaan- 
ites; for he repeatedly describes Ham as Canaan’s father, and 
it is npon the latter exclusively that the curse of Noah and 
the doom of slavery fall. So, too, in speaking of Shem, he 
does not include all the Semitic peoples, but only Israel; and 
therefore he does not make Noah say, ‘‘ Blessed be Shem!” 
but, ‘* Blessed be Yahweh, the god of Shem!” since it was 
only Israel] that worshipped Yahweh. To understand the 
significance of the promise that Japhet shonld dwell in the 
tents of Shem, that is to say amongst the Israelites, we mnst 
remember what a point the ancient peoples made of keeping 
themselves separate from each other. It was considered a 
glorious privilege ‘‘ to dwell alone,” as a certain poet expressed 
it,? ‘and not to be reckoned amongst the nations.” Ancient 
peoples were so jealous of their land that they conld hardly 
endure the presence of strangers in it; and if a prince allowed 
foreigners to settle in any of his cities, it was a proof of very 
special confidence in them. If any considerable number of 
people from one and the same country availed themselves 
of such a privilege, they had a special quarter of the city 
assigned to them in which they offered their wares for sale. 
So the wish, ‘‘May Japhet dwell in the tents of Shem,” 
means: ‘‘ May the dwellers in distant lands gain the privilege 
of settling in the cities of Israel; and in that case may the 
Canaanites serve them too!” 

The curse pronounced upon these ancient inhabitants of 
Israel’s territory is the one essential point of the story. The 
author shows manifest good-will towards foreigners in general, 
with many of whom Israel entered into very friendly relations 
under Solomon’s reign, but he holds up the Canaanites as the 
one race doomed to slavery. 

It follows from the nature of the case that this curse of 
Canaan would be more heartily responded to after the time 
of Solomon than before. There is usually bitter hatred be- 
tween a conquering and a conquered people, especially as long 
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as the former are still to some extent afraid of the latter. 
It is therefore only natural that the Canaanites should have 
cherished a violent hatred of the descendants of the invaders 
before whom their ancestors had been compelled tu yield, 
and that the Israelites should have paid them back in the 
same coin. Bnt during the two and a half centuries that 
elapsed between the conquest of Canaan and the reign of 
Solomon, the new rulers had been compelled to treat the old 
inhabitants with some consideration. And thongh there had 
always been a minority who detested the Canaanites and de- 
nounced all intermarriages with them, the great majority had 
fonnd it advantageous to live at peace with them.’ But when 
Israel’s fame spread far and wide, and the splendor of the 
court of Jernsalem conferred a Instre upon the whole nation — 
when the surrounding tribes bowed beneath the sceptre of 
Yahweh’s anointed, and even distant peoples songht his friend- 
ship — when the name of Israelite had become an honor, and 
every one who bore it felt the dignity it conferred upon him— 
then the Canaanites could be safely disregarded, then pnblic 
opinion would no longer have attributed a famine to any 
wrong inflicted upon them, then it was borne in upon the 
mind of many an Israelite that the descendants of Canaan 
were only fit for slaves! 

Of conrse there is nothing intrinsically noble in this 
national pride of the Israelites. On the contrary, it some- 
times appears almost ridiculons. But it was inevitable that 
when the Israelites became independent and even powerful, 
under David and Solomon, they should rise greatly in their 
own estimation, for it hes in human nature to estimate worth 
by the outward privileges it secures. We must not therefore 
condemn Israel for this self-exaltation. A people that is con- 
scious of its own strength gives us more hope for the future 
than one that is habitually cowed. No good can come of a 
child of servile disposition, that is always cringing or grov- 
elling; but a lad who feels his strength, even if he is a little 
overbearing, may grow up into a noble man, and may make 
us forget how unfeeling he sometimes was, when a boy, towards 
his weaker companions. In the same way, a people that has 
no sense of its own worth has no future before it. 

But in this respect, as in all others, there were great differ- 
ences amongst the Israelites. The contemptnous conduct of 
many a shallow Israelite towards the Canaanites was simply 
the result of his sense of power; but in some cases nobler in- 
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fluences were at work. This very legend shows that it was so. 
Canaan is cursed and doomed to the lowest slavery in expia- 
tion for the sin which Ham committed against his father. 
But, to appreciate the writer’s indignation, we must remem- 
ber that it was not a simple act of filial irreverence that drew 
down the punishment. Doubtless even this was an abomina- 
tion in the writer’s mind, and he would have heartily en- 
dorsed the proverb-writer’s saying,’ — 
The eye of him who mocks his father, 
And cares not to reverence his mother, 
The ravens of the valley shall pick it out; 
The young eagles shall devour it. 

But Canaan was guilty of something still worse than irreyv 
erence. He was immodest and unchaste. To understand 
what the writer means, we must remember that the Israelite 
laws contain frequent warnings against sins which decency 
forbids us from so much as naming. ‘These repeated exhor- 
tations, together with the emphasis laid upon them and the 
severity of the penalties they enjoin, show us that the Isra- 
elites were in constant danger of sinking below the brutes in 
this respect, and giving themselves over to the foulest sins. 
In faet, they show that this danger was not infrequently re- 
alized. Now, the most revolting offences of this description 
are always called ‘‘ the abominations of the Canaanites.” 

The best of the Israelites, therefore, felt an aversion for 
the tribes they had conquered and oppressed, which was not 
simply the result of national pride and selfishness, but was 
based upon a deep moral sense. ‘‘ Cursed be the infamous 
race of Canaan!” was a sentiment that had sunk into many 
hearts. 

When we had brought down the history to David’s ascent 
of the throne, we glanced back upon the period of the judges,” 
and remarked how deeply the history of religion had been af- 
fected by the fact that the unification of the people came about 
under the guidance of men of the genuine Israelitish stamp, 
and that Yahweh became the god of Canaan. The age of 
David and Solomon, which completed the subjection of the 
old inhabitants of the land, confirmed the boon which had 
been gained in previous times, and was also favorable in other 
respects to religious progress. For the two princes in ques- 
tion raised the people of Yahweh to greatness and thereby 
increased in no small measure the glory of the god himself. 
All David’s wars were wars of Yahweh. When Israel con- 
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quered the foe, then Israel’s god triumphed over the gods of 
the humbled tribes. When Yahweh’s anointed showed his 
might or displayed his wisdom, and spread the fame of him- 
self and his people far and wide, must not every one exclaim 
with Hiram and the Queen of Sheba: ‘‘ Praised be Yah- 
weh!”1 Did not the king’s commerce by land and sea 
make known the name of Israel’s god in distant lands? And 
thus the way was prepared for the belief in Yahweh, not only 
as Israel’s national god, but as the ruler of all the world —a 
belief that we shall actually see hereafter springing up amongst 
the most advanced of his worshippers. 

Moreover the horizon of the Israelites was extended under 
David and Solomon. They became acquainted with many 
different nations, some of them very distant ones ; and this in 
itself dispelled many of their contraeted views, many of their 
prejudices, and gave them greater mental breadth. And, 
again, the cultivation of musie and other arts, such as seulp- 
ture and arehitecturc, must have exercised a humanizing and 
elevating influence upon the Israelites. Increased luxury 
produced new wants and drove men to devise means of satis- 
fying them; and this again would stimulate industry and en- 
courage the exercise of handierafts. After Solomon’s time it 
would have been impossible to carry away all the smiths out 
of Israel, as the Philistines had done of old! The eultiva- 
tion of ‘‘ wisdom” and the taste for inventing and guessing 
riddles, which began to spread amongst the eitizens as well 
as the courtiers, bears witness to the growth of intellectual 
power. In a word, the worshippers of Yahweh became more 
civilized in this century, and it is hardly necessary to say that 
this fact exercised a great influence upon the coneeption 
whieh they formed of their god. 

But for all that, Israel would have trodden the path of the 

heathens, under the guidance of David and Solomon, and 
Yahweh would have become essentially such a deity as the 
Baals were, had there been none to insist, above everything, 
upon the moral demands of Israel’s god. Henceforth we 
shall call these men the followers of Moses, because they built 
upon the foundation laid by him in the Ten Commandments, 
and so worked in his spirit. 

We have already remarked that there was much in the 
prineiples of David’s government, as well as Solomon’s, to 
which these followers of Moses objected. They themselves 
were, in many respects, very one-sided, for not cnly were 
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they offended by the luxury of the court, the extent of the 
royal harem, and the idolatrous temples erected by Solomon, 
but mney opposed the culture of the fine arts in almost every 
form,' and regarded the desire for knowledge as sinful pride. 
In short, they looked askance upon everything that was 
highly valued by mankind in general. ‘‘ Yahweh stands up,” 
said a prophet who lived two centuries after the time of 
Solomon,?— ‘* Yahweh stands up against everything that is 
high, against all the mighty cedars of Lebanon and all the 
oaks of Bashan, against all the lofty mountains and high hills, 
against every proud turret and all fortified walls, against Tar- 
shish ships and costly furniture.* Then shall the loftiness of 
mankind be bowed down and the pride of men be humbled, 
that Yahweh alone may be exalted.” This attack upon Tar- 
shish ships is equivalent to a dennneiation, in our own day, 
of ‘haughty East Indiamen,” or ‘‘ presumptuous Cunard 
steamers,” for instance! Solomon’s war chariots, eavalry, 
and fortifications were an offenee and a seandal to the fol- 
lowers of Moses, and made the splendor of the temple he had 
built to Yahweh still more intolerable in their eyes. 

Their views of life then were eontraeted in the extreme, 
and their vehemence in deerying everything but religion and 
morality, as they eonceived them, provokes our opposition, 
while there is mueh that attracts us in the poliey of David 
and Solomon. But we must never forget that the prophets 
had only too much reason to dread the baneful influence of 
worldly things, that if they fell into exaggerations they were 
of the noblest deseription, and that it was they who reseued 
the moral worship of Yahweh, Israel’s most precious jewel, 
from the whirlpool of heathendom. 

The thought that Yahweh values moral worth above all else 
finds emphatie expression in the twenty-fourth psalm. We 
have already quoted‘ the closing verses, whieh probably con- 
tain the words that were chanted as the ark was borne baek 
into the temple after a eampaign: ‘‘ Lift up your doors, ye 
everlasting gates! that the glorious king may enter. Who is 
this glorious king? Yahweh of hosts!” But the words 
which were made to preeede them, evidently at a later period, 
breathe a far more exalted eoneeption of Yahweh’s being than 
we should ever gather from those cries of triumph. They run 
as follows ® : — 


1 Compare vol. i. pp. 59 ff. 2 Isaiah ii. 12-17. 
8 The translation is here conjectural. 4 See p. 63. 5 Verses 1-6. 
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The earth and its fulness are Yahweh’s, 
The world and its inhabitants. 

For it was he who founded it on the seas 
And established it on the rivers. 

Who may ascend the hill of Yahweh? 
Who may stand in his holy place? 

He who has pure hands and a clean heart, 
Who has not been bold in deceit 
And has never sworn to a lic. 

He shall be blessed by Yalhiweh 
And saved by the god who delivers him. 

Such is the race of them tlat seek thee, 
That seek thy face, O god of Jacob!? 


If we go to the root of the matter we see that this god of 
Jacob is not the same being as the Yahweh of hosts whose 
might in war was his claim to honor ;? but the Israelites did 
not perceive it, and united the two conceptions together. 

So as long as moral strength is counted a treasure against 
which no culture, art, or knowledge can be allowed to weigh, 
so long must we exalt the party of the prophets, with all-its 
one-sidedness, above that of David and Solomon; for the 
prophets supplied the indispensable counterpoise to a move- 
ment which, if left to itself, threatened danger to the “one 
thing needful.” 

We shall see from the following chapter that they had 
power to make themselves felt. 


Cuarter [X. 
JEROBOAM. 


1 Kings XI. 26-XIV. 20.3 


VEN under David’s reign many of the Israelites, especially 
amongst the northern tribes, had given unmistakable 
proots of disaffection; but under Solomon their complaints 
became far louder. No wonder! It is true that Solomon 
was celebrated far and wide for his wealth and power, and 
that his rule was truly magnificent. But his lavish court 
and splendid works could only be supported by an enormous 
expenditure ; and this fell upon his subjects, in the shape 
of taxes and enforced service. The kingdom was divided 
into twelve districts, each of which had to take its tum 
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in meeting the expenses of the royal court for one month,’ 
and the governors must often have found it a hard task to 
supply the vast quantity of provisions needed for the royal 
table. Moreover, thousands upon thousands of Israelites 
were compelled to work upon the palaces, the temples, the 
fortresses, and all the other buildings raised by Solomon, 
and for these services they received no wages; or, if some 
small allowance was made them, it did but increase the bur- 
den of taxation more. The fact that Solomon surrendered a 
part of his territory to Hiram in payment of a debt, proves 
conclusively that the imposts were already as heavy as his 
subjects could hear; for such a king would never take such a 
step unless all his other resources were exhausted. 

Nor is it unnatural that these grievances should have been 
more keenly felt in the North than in the South. In the first 
place we must remember that ‘‘ Israel” or the ‘‘ house of 
Joseph,” on the one hand, and Judah on the other, had 
really formed two separate groups of tribes ever since the 
conquest of Canaan. They were conscious of their relation- 
ship, but they had never been really united in the desert; 
they had penetrated Canaan from opposite directions, and 
had had nothing to do with each other in the period of the 
judges until at last compelled hy imperions necessity to make 
common cause. The tie between North and South, therefore, 
had never been a close one, and Ephraim and the surrounding 
trihes were by no means prepared to put up with the despotism 
of a king who sprang from Judah. Moreover it was quite in 
the spirit of antiquity for a king to treat his own relatives 
and, next to them, his fellow-tribesmen with far more leni- 
ency than any others, while all the advantages which might 
be derived from the neighborhood of a luxurious court natu- 
rally fell to the district about Jerusalem. 

Once during Solomon’s lifetime the discontent had broken 
out. The leader of the rebels was an Ephraimite—Jerohoam, 
the son of Nebat— who stood high in the esteem of Solomon 
himself, and had been appointed by him to superintend the 
laborers from the north of the kingdom, who were employed 
in fortifying the castle at Jerusalem called the Millo.’ But 
Jeroboam’s attempt to drive Solomon from his throne was 
unsuccessful, and he had to fly for his life to Egypt, where 
he was hospitably received by the king, Shishak, who was 
doubtless afraid that his neighbor Solomon might become 
dangerously powerful.* 

1 1 Kings iv. 7. 2 Compare p. 72. % See pp. 4,5. 4 1 Kings xi, 26-28, 40 
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This is the only insurrection against Solomon mentioned 
by history, and it appears to have been speedily suppressed. 
The mighty name of the warrior David, and the brilliance of 
his son’s court, so overawed and dazzled the masses that 
Solomon was allowed to die in peace. But what he had sown 
his son Rehoboam reaped.? As soon as he ascended the throne 
it became clear that he would not establish his royal authority 
without some difficulty ; for whereas on David’s death all Israel] 
had followed the example of Jerusalem and recognized his son 
Solomon as king, the northern tribes began, on this oceasion, 
to make difficulties. They invited Rehoboam, who had been 
acknowledged at Jerusalem immediately on Solomon’s death, 
to come to Shechem, the ancient capital of the northern 
tribes, to be crowned there also. The fact was that they only 
meant to recognize him as king upon their. own conditions, 
which they preferred stating at Shechem rather than at Jeru- 
salem. So when Rehoboam had accepted the invitation, 
they sent their chiefs to lay their grievances and their de- 
mands before him. Their spokesman was Jeroboam, who had 
now returned from Egypt. 

The attitude of the northern tribes was certainly not 
encouraging ; but the new king might probably have allayed 
the impending storm had he acted sensibly. The malcon- 
tents had evidently not resolved to refuse allegiance upon any 
conditions, for they expressly declared that if the king would 
lighten the heavy yoke of taxation and compulsory service 
which his father had laid upon them they would serve him 
faithfully. Rehoboam replied that in three days he wonld 
give them an answer. Meanwhile he desired to consult his 
advisers. Their opinions differed considerably, though they 
were all agreed on the main point, and were indignant with 
the conduct of the Israelites. What unheard-of audacity to 
use such langnage to a king! Conditions indeed! Why, 
they ought to be only too thankful that a grandson of the 
hero who had delivered Israel, and a son of the sage and illus- 
trious Solomon, who had spread the fame of the people far and 
wide, was left to rnle over them! None of the counsellors 
thonght for a moment of suggesting that Rehoboam should 
submit to the dictates of bis subjects. But as to the exact 
answer he should give, opinions differed. The old and 
cautious ministers who had supported Solomon gave the 
crafty advice: ‘‘ Snhinit to the people two-day! Give them 
good words and promise all they ask! Then they will 
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submit to you ever afterwards.” But Rehoboam’s own 
friends, wl.o were rash and headstrong, thought this would 
.be unseemly language for a kiug, and cried, ‘‘ Give these 
shameless upstarts the answer they deserve, and say, ‘My 
little finger shall be thicker than my father’s loins; if he 
laid a heavy yoke upon you, I will make it heavier yet; and 
if he chastised your obstinacy with rods, I will lash you with 
scourges!’” That was the answer that pleased Rehoboam 
best! ‘* Ah,” he thought, ‘‘ those are the words that suit 
the lips of a king!” So he gave this answer to the chiefs ; 
bunt the Israelites, it seemed, felt that they could dispense with 
him better than his conrtiers had imagined; for hardly had 
the haughty answer been uttered when the signal of revolt 
was given in the cry: ‘‘ What have we to do with David! 
We are no kin to Jesse’s son! Henceforth let David rule 
his own house! To your tents, O Israel!” In vain did 
Rehoboam attempt to pacify the assembly. His messenger, 
the chancellor Adoram, was stoned to death by the infuriated 
people, and he himself, in terror of his life, fled with all speed 
to Jerusalem. Thus had pride gone before a fall. Judah 
alone remained faithful to Rehoboam, and all the other tribes 
proclaimed Jerohoam king of Israel. 

After the disruption, the northern kingdom retained the 
name of Israel; and it had the fullest right to do so, for it is 
not improbable that the name originally belonged to the 
inhabitants of central Canaan, Ephraim, and Manasseh, 
and only spread to the other tribes by degrees.’ And 
even if ‘‘Israe]” had been the common name of all the 
tribes from time immemorial, still Judah was but small in 
comparison with the rest of the kingdom, and ‘‘ Judah ought 
to return to Israel” would have been a more reasonable cry 
than ‘‘ Israel onght to join Judah.” It is but natural that 
we should find ourselves unable to draw the boundary line 
between the sister kingdoms with precision; and, moreover, 
it was constantly changing. The Benjamites would certainly 
have preferred to belong to the northern kingdom, rather 
than to Judah. From ancient times they had always formed 
a part of the house of Joseph,” and the legend has good reason 
for making Benjamin Joseph’s full brother. Moreover it was 
but natural that Sanl’s fellow-tribesmen should feel no great 
love for David’s house. But Jerusalem lay in the territory 
of Benjamin, and it followed from the very nature of the case 
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that the region round about David’s city should be welded, 
so to speak, into Judah. Thus it happened that while the 
more northern Benjamites rallied to the flag of Joseph, the 
southern portion of the tribe became part of Judah. And to 
Judah, of course, belonged the families of Simeonites who 
dwelt in the sonth-west corner of the land. They had, how- 
ever, gradually ceased to constitute a separate tribe, and had 
been completely amalgamated with the Judzans. So, too, 
had the Kenites and other foreign tribes who had maintained 
their position in the Sonth ever since the conqnest. Reho- 
boam, then, was only acknowledged by one important tribe, 
to which, however, the tributary Edomites must be added. 
All the other conqnered districts, from Moab to the towns 
of Syria, belonged to Jeroboam —as long as he could keep 
them ! 

The separation of the kingdoms took place about the year 
978 B.C. 


The serious objections entertained by the stricter followers 
of Moses to Solomon’s principles of government will have pre- 
pared us to find them seconding the attempt of Jeroboam. A 
reminiscence of the part they took is preserved in the follow- 
ing story 7: — 

When Jeroboam was superintendent of the Ephraimite 
workmen who were fortifying Jerusalem, the prophet Ahijah 
of Shiloh met him once outside the city. No one else was 
present ; and the prophet seized hold of a new cloak which he 
was wearing, tore it into twelve pieces, offered ten of them 
to Jeroboam, and cried: ‘‘ Thus saith Yahweh, Israel’s god: 
I will rend the kingdom out of Solomon’s hand and will give 
ten tribes to yon. One tribe I will let him keep for David’s 
sake and for Jernsalem’s sake, the city which I have chosen 
out of all the tribes ; but the rest will I take away from him, 
because he has served idols and has not kept my command- 
ments as David did. And yet I will not bring Solomon him- 
self to destruction, bnt from his son will I take away the 
kingdom — except over one tribe, that my servant David may 
always have a light burning in Jerusalem. And as I have 
ehosen you to be king over Israel, so will I keep yonr house 
npon the throne for ever, if you will but obey my command- 
ments as my servant David did. And his posterity, for all 
ihe reasons I have said, I will humble —- bnt not for ever.” 

This story breathes exactly the spirit of the historian whe 
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gives it. Jerusalem appears as the one chosen city of Yah- 
weh’s worship, which it certainly was not in Solomon’s days, 
when people still sacrificed wherever they liked. Such lan- 
guage is especially inappropriate in the mouth of an Ephra- 
imite like Ahijah. And again, the extreme exaltation of 
David indicates a later age. It was easy for an Israelite who 
lived about the time of the captivity to make Ahijah predict 
that Rehoboam rather than Solomon would lose the greater 
part of his territory, and that David’s house would continue 
to sit upon the throne of Judah; but Ahijah himself could 
not have foreseen these things; nor did any one deliberately 
contemplate the separation of the people into two sections, 
though many would have rejoiced to see David’s house super- 
seded by some other. The writer looked upon the past in 
the light of his own time. He was convinced that Solomon’s 
idolatry was the sole cause of his rejection by Yahweh; but 
in the tenth century before Christ Israel was not yet the 
people it afterwards became. It was not yet prepared to 
sacrifice everything for its faith, nor did it regard the ques- 
tions of religion as the only true questions of life. Solonion 
would have brought his throne into but little danger had he 
simply worshipped foreign gods. His proceedings in this 
respect were acceptable to the masses of his people, and only 
gave offence to a comparatively small band of zealots. What 
really raised his subjects against him was, as we have seen, 
the weight of the taxation. The disciples of Moses only 
played a secondary part in the revolution which wrenchicd the 
greater part of his kingdom from Rehoboam, but no doubt 
they threw their whole strength into the movement, hoping 
that a change would be an improvement. 

Such a party as theirs, however, is destined to constant 
disappointment, for their comparatively pure and exalted ° 
principles could only be put into immediate practice at the 
expense of the nation’s prosperity and independence. By at- 
tempting such a course Samuel brought Israel to the brink 
of destruction. Saul found himself compelled to desert the 
cause of the zealots. David and Solomon had never identi- 
fied themselves with them, and it was hardly likely that 
Jeroboam would do so now. No doubt they hoped great 
things from him, but they were soon undeceived, for he too 
disappointed their expectations. 

The writer of Kings brands him with infamy as the prince 
who set up the golden bulls at Dan and Bethel, and appointed 
priests who were not Levites. But we must not simply adopt 
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his judgment unchallenged ; for he measured the deeds of all 
the former kings by the standard of his own times, and tested 
everything by the law of Deuteronomy. This is quite unfair, 
for in the tenth century before Christ this book did not exist, 
and even the most highly cultivated Israelites had not so 
much as thought of its special principles. We shall see, 
however, that even when judged by the best of his own con- 
temporaries, Jeroboam was condemned for his conduct. 

Of course he was compelled to turn his attention to reli- 
gious matters very soon after his ascent of the throne. [Ilis 
line of action was in full accord with the spirit of antiquity. 
David and Solomon had already shown him how to identify 
the interests of religion with those of the king. The temple 
at Jerusalem, as the most magnificent of Yahweh’s sanctu- 
aries, would naturally attract a number of pilgrims even from 
the northern kingdom, and would thus keep up relations be- 
tween Jeroboam’s subjects and those of the house of David, 
which must be displeasing and might easily become dangerous 
to the northern monarch. It became necessary, therefore, 
for Jeroboam to establish magnificent temples in his own ter- 
ritory, to prevent the Israelites from going to Jerusalem. To 
this the prophets had certainly no objection; but what did 
offend both them and the other zealots was that Yahweh was 
openly worshipped in these new temples under the form of a 
bull; for when the king restored the famous and venerable 
sanctuaries of Dan’ in the northern and Bethel? in the 
southern corner of his land, he sect up a gilt image of a bull 
in each. 

The meaning of these images we know with moderate cer- 
tainty. It is a mistake to suppose, as some have done, that 
Jeroboam was introducing an Egyptian form of worship into 
Israel. For in Egypt the worship was offered to living bulls, 
Apis and Mnevis, and the image of a bull is quite another 
thing. Nor could a religion so completely foreign to the ideas 
of the Israelites, as the Egyptian bull-worship, have been 
imposed hy the simple fiat of the king. Not even an oriental 
monarch has such power as that! We may depend upon 
it that these images were of Canaanite or ancient Israelite 
origin, or perhaps both. The fact is that the bull or tmffalo 
was regarded by many ancient peoples as the symbol of 
strength and majesty. Hence many deities such as Molech, 
Baal, and Astarte are represented with horns. So, too, the 
image of the bull appears in connection with the worship of 
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Yahweh, which is not at all surprising when we remember 
that in the popular conception there was no such very great 
difference between Yahweh and Molech or Baal. Had not 
the altars of Yahweh horns? And was not the brazen sea in 
the forecourt of Solomon’s temple supported by twelve brazen 
oxen? Nor is there the smallest doubt that Jeroboam’s 
images represented Yahweh. The tradition, accordingly, 
makes him say when he sets them up, ‘‘ Here, O Israel, is 
your god, that delivered you ont of Egypt.” Even the writer 
of Kings, utterly as he detested the images, admitted that 
they were intended to represent Yahweh. It is certain, there- 
fore, that this was so. 

To understand Jeroboam’s conduct we must remember that 
when Moses introduced the worship of Yahweh amongst the 
Israelite tribes they already possessed a motley assemblage 
of religious ideas and usages, and had many images of gods. 
The commandment, ‘‘ Thon shalt make no image of a god!” 
whether due to Moses or not, was at any rate observed by very 
few. The majority of the Israelites, especially in the North, 
where they were more strongly intermingled with the Canaan- 
ites, doubtless had images of every kind, and some of them in 
the formofa bull. Those who protested against the nse of ima- 
ges in the worship of Yahweh had evidently great influence with 
the people, for in the temple of Solomon no image of Yahweh 
was to be found, and it appears that at Dan and Bethel there 
had been none before Jeroboam’s time; but even then all 
manner of symbols of the deity were in nse. Were there not 
two great obelisks standing before the temple at Jerusalem? 
Were not images of the sun, asherahs, and anointed stones to 
be found everywhere by the altars of Yahweh? Was not the 
temple itself ornamented with the significant forms of cherubs 
and many another creature? Was not a teraphim to be found 
in the houses of zealous worshippers of Yahweh, and in many 
a temple also? What wonder then that the great masses felt 
no scruple in making use of images of Yahweh ! 

But for all that Jeroboam’s ‘action marked a step back- 
wards; for the disuse of direct representations of Yahweh 
was at least a step towards recognizing the spiritual nature 
of the deity — an attempt to rise above the low religious level 
at which the mass of the people stood. Jeroboam, then, 
favored the worse at the expense of the better, and though 
he thereby won the favor of the majority of his subjects and 
that of his Phoenician neighbors also, yet he sacrificed the 
respect of the more enlightened. 
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Other regulations coneerning public worship were made at 
the time when these images were set up. In the first place 
the great yearly feast of harvest, commonly ealled the feast 
of tabernacles, was fixed by Jeroboam on the fifteenth day of 
the eighth month, whereas in Jerusalem it was celebrated just 
a month earlier. The writer of Kings, who regards the time 
observed at Jerusalem as prescribed by Yabweh himself, and 
therefore inviolable, is greatly shocked by Jeroboam’s pro- 
ceeding. But there wasreally no harminit atall. Jerusalem 
was not then the sole norm of religious usages ; and the prob- 
ability is that in the North the feast was usually celebrated 
as a matter of fact in the eighth month, after the end of 
the grape harvest, and that Jeroboam simply sanctioned the 
existing usage. ° 

But the historian’s list of grievanees is not yet exhausted. 
‘¢ Jeroboam,” he says, ‘‘made a temple with damahs in it, and 
entrusted the priesthood there to men who were not of the 
tribe of Levi, but were taken from any of the tribes indiffer- 
ently.”? It seems that a damah was a sort of wooden altar in 
the form of a cone, and the sanctuaries in which these bamahs 
were erected were themselves often called bamahs after them. 
Now in Jeroboam’s time such temples and altars existed 
everywhere. Did not Solomon offer his first saerifice as king 
upon the celebrated bamah at Gibeon? And priests who were 
not Levites already existed in abundance, so that the king had 
no need to appoint them for the first time. Nor did he depose 
Levites from their office, as the writer of the Chronicles says 
he did ;* for we know tbat the altar of the image at Dan was 
attended not only before but after Jeroboam’s time, down to 
the fall of the kingdom, by deseendants of Moses.* Nor was 
this the only sanctuary in the northern kingdom at which 
Levites sacrificed and consulted the deity. They mnst have 
officiated at Bethel too; for otherwise the writer of Kings 
would not have confined himself to stating that non-Levitical 
priests were appointed at the ‘‘honse of bamahs.” It may be 
true that some of the priestly offices, which had been in the 
hands of Levites before the time of Jeroboam, snbsequently 
fell to families from other tribes; but if so, it was not because 
the king desired it, since it was his interest to attach the old 
and influential families to himself: it was because the Levites 
themselves did not choose to preside over a mode of worship 
which was inconsistent with their own ideas. Few, however, 


1 After an amended version of 1 Kings xii. 31. 
2 2 Chronicles xi. 14, 15, xiii. 9. 3 See vol. i. pp. 378-380. 
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would be equal to so great a sacrifice. Indeed we could hardly 
expect it of them, for though Jerohoam’s conduct may have 
seemed reprehensible to them, it cannot have appeared by any 
means so shocking and wicked as it did to the Israelites of the 
seventh century B.c., who had adopted the law of Deuteronomy 
as their standard. 

The king took one more step with reference to public wor- 
ship, which gave offence to many; and that was making an 
altar out of hewn stones or metal which was led up to’ by steps. 
This could give no offence to the devotees in the seventh cen- 
tury before Christ, for in their days there was an elaborately- 
wrought altar in the temple of Jerusalem itself, and they never 
objected to it; but it was in direct opposition to the earlier 
usage which prescribed low altars made of earth or unhewn 
stone. 

Against this unballowed altar, then, the following legend is 
directed ? : — 

Once when Jeroboam was celehrating the great feast at 
Bethel, he stood in person by the altar, and was about fo offer 
sacrifice, when a Judzan prophet stepped forward fiom the 
crowd and uttered the dread prophecy: ‘‘ O altar, altar, thus 
saith Yahweh! In time to come a scion of David’s house, 
Josiah hy name, shall come and sacrifice the priests of the 
bamahs, and burn human bones upon you! And, as a proof 
of it, this day a miracle shall come to pass. You shall he 
cleft in two at the command of Yahweh, and the ashes that lie 
upon you shall be spilt.” When Jeroboam heard these words 
he burst into fury, and, standing on the altar steps, he stretched 
out his hand and cried, ‘‘Seize him!” But his hand was stiff- 
ened, and he could not draw it back; and at that very mo- 
ment, behold! the altar was cleft in two, and the ashes were 
spilt on either side, just as the man of God had said! The 
king cried in terror, ‘‘ Pray to Yahweh for me, that my hand 
may be restored.” The prophet complied, and Jeroboam’s 
hand was at once restored, like the other. Upon this the king 
besought him to go home with him and eat with him before 
returning to his own land, and promised him rich presents also. 
But the prophet answered, ‘‘ Though you should give me half 
your house, I could not go in with you, for Yahweh has for- 
bidden me to eat bread or drink water here; and my god has 
commanded me also to return by a different way from that hy 
which I came.” And accordingly he set out at once upon his 
journey. 

1 See p. 86. 2 1 Kings xiii. 
5* 
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Now there dwelt in Bethel an aged prophet whose sons 
had witnessed all this scene, and when they came home and 
told their father what had taken place he asked them imme- 
diatcly which way the man of Judah had gone back; and 
when they told him, he ordered them to saddle his ass with 
all speed. Then he mounted his beast and hurried after the 
stranger, whom he found sitting under the sacred oak.1 He 
asked him whether he was the man of God from Judah; and, 
finding that he was, he asked him to come back and share 
his meal. The Judean gave him the same answer as he had 
given the king, whereupon the other replied, ‘‘ But I too am 
a prophet, and the angel of Yahweh commanded me to in- 
vite you to eat with me.” The Judean allowed himself to be 
imposed upon by the lie, and went back with his companion 
to Bethel. 

Now as they were sitting at table, the host, In obedience to 
a revelation from his god, suddenly cried out to the stranger, 
‘¢ Thus says Yahweh: Because you have disobeyed my com- 
mandment and have taken food and drink in this place, you 
shall not be laid in the tomb of your fathers.” When the 
meal was over the Judsean prophet mounted an ass and re- 
turned on the way to his own land; but as he was going. he 
met a lion which hurled him from his beast and killed him, 
and then stood quietly by the body together with the ass, 
which he had not injured in any way. As soon as the old 
prophet heard this he rode to the spot, placed the body of the 
Judean on his ass, and carried it back to Bethel. There he 
mourned over him and had the customary dirge, ‘‘ Alas, my 
brother!” chanted for him, and then buried him in his own 
grave and commanded his sons to Jay him to rest in the same 
place when he shonld die himself, for all that this Judsean had 
foretold concerning the altar and the damah-temples in the 
cities of Samaria would surely come to pass. 

That the legend was brought into its present shape after 
the reform of Josiah is obvious; but its kernel is certainly 
much more ancient. This is shown, for instance, by the fact 
that the narrator misses the real point of the old legend, which 
he remodels. The unlawful altar was the original cause of 
offence, but our writer introduced the bamah-temples, which 
in his eyes were far worse than the altar, as the main object 
of the prophetic rebuke. In making the prophet speak of 
‘the cities of Samaria he falls into a great mistake, for, in 
Jeroboam’s time, Samaria, so far from being the capital of 


1 See vol i. pp. 194, 461. 
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the kingdom, did not so much as exist. Our story was evi- 
dently attached to a certain grave in Bethel, known as the 
grave of the man of God from Judah. Why had not the 
prophet whose bones lay there been allowed to rest in his own 
family sepulchre? The legend answered that he owed his 
fate to his disobedience, and then wove around this central 
thought the motley garment which now clothes it. Strange 
as the story of this man’s trespass of Yahweh’s command 
appears to us, we shall find a companion picture to it in the 
following chapter. 


We know little of Jeroboam’s reign except with regard to 
his measures for regulating worship. Asa matter of course 
he waged wal against Judah. The book of Kings tells us 
that immediately after the division of the kingdom Rehoboam 
brought an army into the field with the intention of reducing 
the northern tribes to submission again, but that the prophet 
Shemaiah dissuaded the Judeans and their king from making 
war upon their brethren, inasmuch as all that had happened 
had been ordained by Yahweh.’ This account makes it ap- 
pear as if Rehoboam had had it in his power to expel Jero- 
boam from Israel, and was only restrained from doing so by 
religious considerations, inasmuch as he regarded the revolt 
of the ten tribes as a-well-merited punishment. But this 
reverses the real course of events. It was Jeroboam who 
attempted to conquer Jerusalem really. It was probably at 
his instigation that the Egyptian king Shishak made a descent 
upon Judah about five years after Solomon’s death. It ap- 
pears, however, that Rehoboam succeeded in buying off this 
powerful enemy. At any rate he retained his independence, 
though he was forced to give up his treasures.” 

Without the help of such an ally as the king of Egypt, 
Jeroboam did not feel strong enough to subjugate Judah ; nor 
does the position he occupied with regard to the different dis- 
tricts of his own country appear always to have been equally 
satisfactory. So at least we may gather from his repeated 
change of residence. At first he established himself at She- 
chem, then at Penuel in the Transjordanic region,’ and finally 
at Tirzah, a place that probably lay not far from Shechem, 
and was greatly beautified by Jeroboam and his successors.‘ 
Moreover, the Syrian provinces revolted from him. Even in 
Solomon’s time Damascus had become independent,’ and 

1 1 Kings xii. 21-24. 2 1 Kings xiv. 25-80. 31 Kings xii. 25. 
4 Song of Solomon vi. 4. § 1 Kings xi. 23-26. 
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after the division of Israel it became easier for the vigorous 
rulers of this city to extend their power. Accordingly we 
find them styled kings of Syria not long after Jeroboam’s 
death; and even before that time, Abijah, king of Judah, 
had entered into an alliance with one of them against Jero 
boam.’ 

On the whole, then, Jeroboam’s reign was not prosperous, 
and his son, Nadab, who succeeded him upon the throne, was 
soon to find how insecurely his dynasty was seated. For as 
he was besieging the Philistine city of Gibbethon, in the 
second year of his reign, he was bereft of life and throne by 
the hand of Baasha, of the tribe of Issachar.” Of course the 
historian brought the speedy fall of Jeroboam’s house into 
connection with the worship of images; and it seemed very 
natural to make the same Ahijah who had foretold Jeroboam’s 
exaltation to the throne also announce his doom. Such is 
the purpose of the following story : — 

Jeroboam’s son, Abijah, had fallen sick. The king, in 
decp anxiety as to the result, suggested to his wife that she 
should disguise herself, go with a preseut to Shiloh, and con- 
sult the prophet Ahijah. She complied with his request, and 
took her journey to Shiloh. Now, Ahijah was blind with age, 
but he did not even need the use of his eyes to recognize his 
visitor in spite of her disguise. What did her preeautions 
avail? Did she think they would mislead a man whom God 
instructed! Yahweh had already forewarned Ahijah who it 
was that was coming to see him, and what she was about to 
ask. At the same time, he had put an answer into his mouth. 
So as soon as ever the prophet heard the footsteps of the 
queen within his door, he cried, ‘‘Come in, thou wife of 
Jeroboam! Whereto does this strange clothing serve? I 
have a hard message to deliver. Tell your husband this from 
Yahweh: I have exalted you to be prince over Israel, but you 
have not obeyed me as David, who did nothing but what was 
right in my eyes, obeyed me. You have made strange gods 
and images, which are an abomination to me, and you have 
rejected me. Wherefore I will bring destruction upon Jero- 
boam’s house, and will utterly root it out from Israel. Who- 
soever of his deseendants dies in the city, the dogs shall 
devour him ; and whosoever perishes in the country, the birds 
shall eat him! And do you go straightway home; and, as 
you enter the city, the boy shall die. Itis well for him; for 
all Isracl shall bewail him, and he alone of Jeroboam’s de- 


1 1 Kings xv. 18, 19. 21 Kings xv. 27. 
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scendants shall be buried honorably ; and in him alone does 
Yahweh still see any good! And not only Jeroboam’s house 
shall be rooted out, but Yahweh shall smite all Israel, becanse 
of the asherahs with which they provoke him, and they shall be 
like a broken reed drifting on the water. Yahweh will carry 
[srael captive beyond the Euphrates. And all this shall come 
to pass because of Jeroboam’s sin!” Ahijah’s prophecy con- 
cerning the child full soon came true, for, as Jeroboam’s wife 
entered the capital, Tirzah, Abijah died. 

The historian himself evidently composed this speech of 
Ahijah’s, for not only does it mention the transportation of 
Israel beyond the Euphrates, but it misses the real nature 
of Jeroboam’s offence. Ahijah is made to tax the king with 
serving other gods, with rejecting Yahweh, and with making 
asherahs. Now, nobody saw any harm in this last practice, 
in the tenth century before Christ, and we saw but now that 
setting up the bulls was not by any means rejecting the wor- 
ship of Yahweh; but in the seventh century s.c. the worship 
of images and the worship of other gods than Yahweh were 
completely identified, as they are in the Ten Command- 
ments, according to the version current at that time and 
afterwards. The two practices are there regarded as one and 
the same.* 

Although the best of Jeroboam’s contemporaries were 
opposed to the images, not only did the great mass of the 
people hail them with acclamation, but even the prophets 
were soon reconciled to them. It is very remarkable that, 
although great numbers of prophets labored in Israel during 
the next two centuries, and exercised a most powerful influ- 
ence, yet, as far as we can tell, not one of them ever uttered 
a word against the images, and neither Elijah nor Elisha 
protested against them. 

The fact is that before long far more important questions 
were at stake than whether Yahweh might or might not be 
lawfully worshipped under the form of a bull. 

1 Deuteronomy v. 7-10; Exodus xx. 3-6; compare vol i. p. 315. 
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CHAPTER X. 
AHAB. 
1 Kines XV. 25-XVL, XX. 1-XXIL 40. 


AASHA, who mounted the throne of Israel after rooting 
out the house of Jeroboam, appears to have been espe- 
cially distinguished for his valor. All that we know of him 
is that he vigorously prosecuted the war with Judah, whence 
we may infer that one of the chief grievances against Jero- 
boam and his son was their failure to subjugate this kingdom. 
With a view to compelling the southern district to unite 
itself to Israel, Baasha built a fortress at Ramah, to cut off 
the commercial intercourse of Judah with the North. At 
this time Asa was king of Judah, and the measures taken by 
Baasha reduced him to such straits that he sent a handsome 
present to Benhadad, the Syrian king, who was Baasha’s 
ally, and implored him to turn his arms against Israel. The 
Syrian complied, fell upon Baasha’s rear, and conquered the 
northern districts as far down as the sea of Chinnereth. Upon 
this Baasha was compelled to relinquish his project against 
Judah, and return with his army to Tirzah. Asa immedt- 
ately demolished the castle at Ramah, and fortified Gibeah 
of Benjamin and Mispah with the materials of which it was 
built, and thereby protected his northern frontier against 
future invasion.” 

In other respects Baasha appears to have adopted Jero- 
boam’s policy during the four-and-twenty years of his reign. 
The writer of Kings tells us that a certain prophet named 
Jehu, the son of Hanani, announced his fall, because he wor- 
shipped the golden bulls as his predecessors had done. But 
his disasters in war no doubt undermined his power more 
than the line he took in religions matters did. He himself, 
however, maintained his seat on the throne till his death, 
but his son Elah had not reigned two years before he was 
murdered, together with all his relatives who were in Tirzah, 
by Zimri, the captain of half his war chariots. We know 
nothing of him except that when the conspiracy broke out his 
army was besieging Gibbethon, and he himself was holding a 
festival and was drunk. 


1 1 Kings xvi. 5, 2 1 Kings xv. 16-22. 
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The couspirator apparently went to work hap-hazard, for 
he had not even made sure of the troops. They were by no 
means inclined to recognize him, and proclaimed their cap- 
tain, Omri, king. He immediately marched upon Tirzah, 
where Zimri was as careless in taking measures to preserve 
his crown as he had been headlong in seizing it. At any rate, 
the capital fell into Omri’s hands within seven days of Elah’s 
murder, and Zimri withdrew into the palace and then set 
it on fire. The writer of Kings concludes his brief account 
of this adventurer by declaring that he fell because he had 
sinned against Yahweh in walking in the way of Jeroboam, 
and so seducing Israel. But this only shows that the accu- 
sation which he brings successively against almost all the 
Israelite kings was not based upon an adequate knowledge 
of the facts, bnt was simply an inference from the fate which 
overtook the princes and dynasties in question. For further 
details concerning Zimri, as well as his predecessors and snc- 
cessors, we are referred to the ‘‘ Book of the Chronicles of the 
Kings of Israel” —a work which must have contained a great. 
amount of very valnable information, but which has unfor- 
tunately been lost. 

Zimri’s death was far from placing Omri in undisputed 
possession of the crown, which was contested four years by 
a certain Tibni. After the death of this rival Omri remained 
on the throne eight years. He was more successful in 
establishing his dynasty than his predecessors had been, for 
his family swayed the sceptre of Israel for half a century. 
All that we are told of his reign is that he purchased from a 
certain Semer a hill upon which he built a city, which he 
called Samaria. This place became the capital of the king- 
dom, and played an important part in the history of the 
people. The derivation here given of the name Samaria, 
which means ‘‘ watchmen,” is certainly incorrect. Perhaps a 
watch-tower originally stood upon the site. 

The Judzan historian, to whom we owe the book of Kings, 
looks with strong disapprobation upon all the monarchs of 
north Israel. According to him, they were all of them godless 
men, for they committed ‘‘the sin of Jeroboam, the son of 
Nebat.” But the honse of Omri he holds in more especial 
detestation. And no wonder! For if Jeroboam had violated 
the principles of the Mosaic school by raising the golden bulls, 
Omri’s race went infinitely further in the evil path by openly 
encouraging the worship of the Pheenician god Baal. It is 
highly probable that Omri himself took the lead in this 
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religious policy; but we have no particulars on the point. 
Tradition makes np for its silence concerning Omri by the 
fulness with which it treats his son and successor, Ahab. 

The name of this prince occurs in several narratives, which 
differ widely in character. Some of them give ns historical 
accounts, only slightly colored by legendary embellishments 
or the religious views of the writer; whereas others simply 
give us a poetical version of the internal history of Israel 
under Omri’s honse. Only the former class of narratives 
will be treated at present. The others compose a prophetic 
epos, which we shall reserve for another chapter.’ 

The path in which Ahab trod, following the steps of his 
father, was that of Solomon. He encouraged commerce and 
industry, fortified a number of cities, laid out pleasure 
grounds, and bnilt himself a palace, richly adorned with 
ivory.? All this encouraged the cultivation of art and the 
pursuit of knowledge; and it is not without significance that 
just about this time people began to get over their supersti- 
tious terror of everything that had been laid under the ban. 
A striking instance is furnished by the rebuilding of Jericho. 
Iver since the conquest, this city had laid in ruins, with its 
fruitful land untilled, because it had been consecrated to Yah- 
weh; but now a certain rich and enlightened inhabitant of 
Bethel ventured to rebuild the place. It is true that the igno- 
rant multitude saw a sign of Yahweh’s wrath in the death 
of two of this man’s children,® bunt the fact only serves to 
emphasize the victory won by enlightenment over a primeval 
superstition. 

Ahab naturally contracted a close alliance with the Phe- 
nicians. In the first place he songht their support against the 
Syrians, who had again conquered some of the Israelitish cities 
during his father’s reign,* and were constantly threatening 
the land still further. Moreover, the industry, enterprise, 
and skill of the Phoenicians formed the model after which 
Ahab regulated his own government. He had married Jeze- 
bel, a danghter of the Tyrian prince (whom the book of 
Kings,® probably by mistake, calls the ruler of the Sido- 
nians), and, since he was a man of weak character himself, 
he was completely ruled by his ambitious wife. Under her 
influence he chose an obvious means of drawing still closer the 
tie between his own people and the Pheenicians by favoring 

1 | Kings xvii-xix. 2 1 Kings xxii. 39. 
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the Tyrian religion. So, while Bethel and Dan still remained 
the centres of the worship of Yahweh, he founded a temple 
for Baal at Samaria, raised an altar to him there, and reared 
a great asherah in front of the sanctuary. 

Here we may say a few words on the subject of asherahs, 
as to which students of ancient religions are not quite agreed. 
What an asherah was seems to be clear enough. It was the 
trunk of a tree stripped of its branches, or a pillar that re- 
sembled such a trank in form; and it was placed by the side 
of an altar or in front of atemple. In this sense the word 
(which the Authorized Version always mistranslates ‘‘a 
grove”) is constantly used. So far all are agreed; but the 
question is whether ‘‘ Asherah” was properly speaking the 
name of a goddess of whom this pole was the symbol, or 
whether it was the designation of the pole itself. It certainly 
does occasionally appear as the name of a deity, and we also 
hear of priests of Asherah ; but this is only seldom, and it may 
be simply a mistake on the part of the historians, for they 
often confuse different religious usages and the names of dis- 
tinct deities. We must leave the question undecided; but in 
no case must we identify this Asherah with Astarte or Ash- 
toreth, the goddess of the Sidonians, who was worshipped at 
Askelon as well as Sidon; for Astarte was a virgin goddess 
who required from her devotees unnatural abstinence, fasts, 
and self-inflicted torture; whereas the asherahs were closely 
connected with licentious practices... We must also bear in 
mind that the fact of an asherah standing by an altar or 
sanctuary of Yahweh is no proof in itself that any other deity 
was worshipped there, for this symbol may have been used 
in the worship of Yahweh himself, as we know to have been 
the case with the images of the buil, the massebahs (anointed 
stones), the ehammanim (images of the sun), and the bamahs 
(heights). Rightly to comprehend the religious practices of 
the Israelites, we must constantly bear in mind that their 
worship of Yahweh was a strange compound of the teaching 
of Moses with the ancient usages of the Semitic tribes com- 
mon to the worship of Baal, Chemosh, Dagon, or Astarte, as 
well as Yahweh. Just as Solomon had erected Jachin and 
Boaz in front of Yahweh’s temple at Jerusalem, so Ahab 
reared an asherah before Baal’s sanctuary at Samaria. 

We must not suppose, however, that Ahab intended to 
abolish the worship of Yahweh. So far is this from being 
the case that we shall presently see him surrounded Ly the 
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prophets of Israel’s god; while the names of three of his 
ehildren, the only ones we know, are compounded with the 
name of Yahweh, which appears at the beginning of Jehoram, 
and at the end of both Ahaziah and Athaliah. Ahab then 
had no intention of substituting Baal for Yahweh ; though this 
might have been the ultimate result of the indulgence he cx- 
tended to his worshippers. 


While Ahab was thus undermining the national religion of 
Israe] by the freedom of his worship, he gave proof of his 
courage and generosity in the war against Syria. 

Benhadad II. had brought Israel to the brink of ruin. He 
had already laid siege to Samaria, and, if it fell, he would re- 
duce Ahab to the position of the two-and-thirty princes who 
followed him as vassals to the field. There seemed small 
ehance of escaping this fate, and Ahab was willing to make 
peace upon very humiliating terms. We offered not only to 
pay a large snm of money, but even to suffer the most beau- 
tiful of his wives to be removed to Benhadad’s harem, and his 
own sons to be taken as hostages. But even this would not 
satisfy the Syrian prince, who insisted on sending some of 
his courtiers to strip the palaees of Ahab and his chief nobles 
of everything they thought worth taking. This was too 
mueh! Benhadad was evidently bent on compassing the 
utter ruin of his opponent; and, after due consultation, Ahab 
rejected the cruel terms. Then Benhadad sent him another 
vaunting message: ‘* May the gods undo me, if I grind not 
Samaria till my followers ean hardly fill their hands with the 
dust!” bnt despair and anger gave Ahab eourage, and he 
answered with equal point and dignity: ‘‘ Let not him, 
who is girding on his armor, boast as though he were taking 
it off!” 

When Benhadad reeeived the answer he happened to be 
feasting in his tent with his two-and-thirty vassals. Hot as 
he was with wine, he cried at once, ‘‘ Bring up the storming 
rams!” and was immediately obeyed. With a deafening 
war-cry, and a storm of arrows, the Syrians hurled the 
battering rams against wall and gate of Samaria. Huge 
masses of stone fell crashing upou the walls and rolled into 
the fortress, while all Samaria trembled. But behold! a 
prophet has accosted Ahab with the words of cheer, ‘‘ Do 
you see this mighty army? ‘Thus says Yahweh: I will give 
it over this very day into your hand, that you may know my 
might!” ‘* By whose hand will he do it?” asked Ahab. ‘ By 
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the pages of the provincial governors!” was the strange 
reply. ‘And who must lead them?” said Ahab again. 
*¢ You yourself!” answered the prophet. The valiant prince 
was ready, for he had absolute faith in Yahweh’s promise. 
He hurriedly ran over the attendants, grooms, and pages of 
the nobles—a strange army, truly! — and found that there 
were two hundred and thirty-two in all. They were soon in 
readiness to lead the van; and all the other men of military 
age, to the number of seven thonsand, followed after them. 
Now, throw wide the gates and charge! Benhadad is still 
carousing when news is brought him that a band of Isra- 
elites is issuing from the city. ‘‘ Whatever they are coming 
for,” cries the drunken chief, ‘‘ to fight, or to surrender, seize 
them alive.” But he was soon to repent his over-weening 
pride. ‘The new-made soldiers, so suddenly transformed from 
grooms, struck, home, and the Syrians turned in panic flight. 
Benhadad himself barely escaped in a chariot; but all his 
horses and war chariots fell into Ahah’s hands. 

Benhadad was not driven to despair by this defeat. On 
the contrary, he sought the means of revenge. He attributed 
his reverse to two causes. In the first place the gods of Israel 
were evidently mountain gods, and in the second place his 
army was not sufficiently united. ‘To secure better Inck in 
future he must offer battle on a plain; but he must first super- 
sede those vassal kings who still rctained a certain amount of 
liberty, by governors removable at will, and wholly dependent 
upon himself. The belief that the gods of Israel had more 
power on the mountains than in the valleys was the natnral 
result of the difficulty which the Israelites had experienced 
ever since the congnest in snbduning the inhabitants of the 
valleys. 

Having thns weighed his chances and made all necessary 
alrangements, Benhadad took the field again the following 
spring, with an army as strong as ever. Ahab, too, had pre- 
pared for the conflict; for immediately after his victory the 
prophet who had instigated hii to make the sally urged him 
to renew the contest on a more extensive scale. 

At Aphek, then, probably in the plain of Jezreel, the two 
armies encamped over against each other. But alas! how 
poor were the chances of Israel. Ahab’s troops looked like 
two little flocks of goats in the face of the conntless hosts of 
the Syrians! Bunt once again a man of God spoke words of 
cheer. ‘‘O King!” he cried, ‘‘ thus says Yahweh: Because 
the Syrians dared to call me a god of mountains only and not 
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a god of valleys also, I will give this mighty host into your 
hand, that you may know that Iam Yahweh.” 

Seven whole days the armies lay encamped against each 
other, without ever joining battle ; and when at last they met, 
the Syrians were so utterly routed that they lost a hundred 
thousand infantry on a single day! The survivors fled to 
Aphek ; but when the city walls were broken in, twenty-seven 
thousand more were slain. Benhadad himself fled from one 
chamber to another, and when all hope of escape was lost. 
his attendants advised him to throw himself upon Ahab’s 
mercy. The princes of Israel, they said, were famed for their 
clemency, and perhaps if they went as supphants to Ahab, 
with sackcloth on their bodies and ropes round their necks, 
he might spare Benhadad’s life. ‘I'his plan, accordingly, was 
adopted, and was crowned with the wished-for success; for 
when Ahab heard the humble prayer, ‘‘ Your servant Benhadad 
entreats his life!” he exclaimed: ‘* Is he stillliving, then? He 
is my brother!” Benhadad’s servants eagerly caught his gra- 
cious words, and repeated, ‘‘ Remember what you have said: 
Benhadad is your brother!” ‘Then Ahab ordered the king to 
be brought into his presence, received him graciously, and 
gave him a seat by his own side in his chariot. Now it was 
Benhadad’s turn to pay the price of peace. He offered to 
return the cities which his father had conquered from Omri, 
and to assign a certain quarter of Damascus to the Israelite 
merchants, while Ahab, on his side, was to restore him to 
liberty and recognize him as his ally. Ahab agreed to the 
terms, entered into the alliance, and released his captive. 

But this act of leniency drew upon the king’s head so sharp 
a prophetic rebuke that for the moment it embittered all the 
joy of victory. A member of one of the prophetic schools 
had a revelation from Yahweh that very day, and consequently 
went to one of his friends with the abrupt request, ‘‘ Beat me !” 
The other refused to comply with the strange demand, upon 
which the prophet exclaimed in anger, ‘‘ Since you will not 
obey Yahweh’s word, a lion shall come and slay you.” It 
need hardly be added that the threat was at once fulfilled, 
and that the man became the victim of his own contumacy. 
Meanwhile the prophet went to another man who, luckily for 
himself, was more accommodating, and beat him severely. 
Disfigured and bleeding, with his head bound up in a band- 
age, as one who had been wouuded in battle, the prophet 
waited for the king, and as soon as he drove by, implored his 
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help. When permitted to state his case he said, ‘‘I had 
withdrawn from the turmoil of the battle when a man came to - 
me with a Syrian captive. He gave him into my keeping and 
threatened that ifI let him escape he would sell me myself as 
a slave, unless I paid him atalent of silver. But alas! when I 
was just looking about me? the man slipped off. Protect me, 
then !” But the king at once told him he was wrong. ‘‘ You 
have pronounced your own condemnation,” he said, ‘¢ and 
must bear the loss.” On hearing the sentence the prophet 
tore the bandage from his brow, and Ahab recognized him 
instantly. ‘‘ Thus says Yahweh,” cried the messenger of 
God, ‘‘inasmuch as you have let the man go unhurt upon 
whom my eurse rested, you shall perish in his “place and your 
people in the place of his 1” ‘Then Ahab returned to Samaria, 
deeply disturbed by what had taken plaee. 

This story, like many others, helps us to understand the 
light in which the prophets were regarded by the people, and 
the kind of submission they endeavored to exact. The mem- 
bers of the prophetic schools were inspired by Yahweh, and 
received communications direct from him. They were bound 
to implicit obedience. Woe to him who evaded Yahweh’s 
command! ‘The prophet who suffered another to persuade 
him to break bread at Bethel, contrary to the divine command, 
had to pay for the trespass with his life. But again, the 
prophet’s own commands‘must be obeyed by every one without 
hesitation, for Yahweh would support the honor of his inter- 
preters with a mighty hand. Woe to him who resisted them! 
The hand that was raised against one of their number grew 
stark and stiff, and the man who refused to wound the prophet 
according to the word of Yahweh perished miserably. It was 
uot for him to ask the meaning of the strange request. He 
had only to obey. 

We must observe the cause of the prophet’s wrath with 
Ahab. Benhadad had escaped. That was unbearable. Was 
not Yahweh a stern god who demanded bloody saerifices? 
Had not Samuel done well to hew Agag in pieces? David’s 
barbarous treatment of the conquered tribes was certainly far 
more in accordance with .Yahweh’s will as conceived by the 
prophets, than the clemency of Ahab which savored more of 
his freer conceptions and. ae worship of asherahs.? 

On another occasion, however, the king of Israel appears 
in a very unfavorable light. 
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In Jezreel, where he had laid out a house and grounds, 
there lived a certain Naboth, who refused to let him have his 
vineyard, however much he offered him for it. He would 
part with the piece of land that had so long descended from 
father to son in his family on no consideration. ‘‘ Yahweh 
preserve me from it!” he cried, when the king proposed that 
he should barter or sell it. How monstrous it seems that his 
refusal should have thrown the king, in spite of all his wealth, 
into such dejection, that when he got home he flung himself 
upon his couch, with his face to the wall, and obstinately re- 
fused to come to table! How like a sulky child! Indeed, 
men of undisciplined character are often like great children, 
the mere sport of their own whims and passions. But there 
is danger toward, when one who gives the rein to his inclina- 
tions in this way happens to be king, especially if he has such 
a wife as Jezebel ! 

While Ahab was indulging his vexation, his wife came and 
asked him why he was so cast down, and why he refnsed to 
eat? He told her all about it, in great wrath; but she cov- 
-ered him with raillery, and cried, ‘‘ A fine king of Israel, 
indeed! Rise up and eat your fill, for I will get this vine- 
yard for you!” Then she set about accomplishing her 
promise, and wrote a letter in the king’s name, signed it 
with his seal, and sent it to the elders and chief inhabitants 
of Jezreel. In this letter she gave an account of what had 
happened, and how Naboth had dared to refuse the king his 
vineyard. She pointed out that this was nothing short of 
treason and rebellion against God’s anointed,’ and ordered 
the elders to treat it as such. They were to proclaim a fast- 
day to appease the offended deity, and were then to bring the 
charge against Naboth. They must take care to provide 
certain men who would set the affair in the proper light; 
and, in fact, must arrange the details as best they could, 
only taking eare that the result should be Naboth’s death. 

Jezebel found the elders of Jezreel only too submissive ; 
and ere long Naboth, with all his family ?— for such was still 
the barbarous custom of the age —- was stoned to death. 

As soon as the evil deed was done news was sent to Jeze- 
pel, and directly she heard it she said to her husband, ‘* Now. 
go and take possession of the vineyard which Naboth would 
not give you, for the man is nc more in the land of the liv- 
ing!” Now, though Ahab was not cruel and unjust enough 
to commit the murder himself, he was sufficiently unprincipled 
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and vovetous to eat the fruit which his daring and ambitious 
wife had plucked ; so he set off at once for Jezreel, accompa- 
nied by his officers, Jehu, Bidcar,! and others, to take pos- 
session of the murdered man’s estate, which had, of course, 
been confiscated. 

But he was not to be left in undisturbed enjoyment of his 
acquisition. Hard by Naboth’s plot of land he met a man in 
the rough garment of a prophet, whom he and all his com- 
pany knew well. It was Elijah, of Tishbeh in Gilead, the 
stormy and intrepid preacher of repentance. He stayed the 
royal chariot, and cried out to the king, who was doubtless 
dismayed by the very sight of the man, ‘‘ Here is a word of 
Yahweh for you! Do you think to murder and steal un- 
punished? On this very field shall the dogs lick up your 
blood — your very blood —and the city women shall bathe in 
it!” The king’s heart sank within him, but he put on a show 
of defiance: ‘* Do yon dare to strike me thus in the face,” 
you enemy of me and mine!” he cried to the messenger of 
vengeance. ‘‘I do!” replied Elijah, ‘‘and I have struck 
home too! Since you have sold yourself to do evil, says 
Yahweh, I will bring evil upon you. I will pursue you till 
I have rooted out all that belongs to your house, down to 
the very slaves, till I have made it like the house of Jero- 
boam and the house of Baasha!” Ahab was always quickly 
moved, and this denunciation completely broke him. His 
joy in the possession of Naboth’s vineyard was gone; he 
moved about sadly with naked feet,? and clothed in sack- 
cloth, till Yahweh said to Elijah, ‘‘Do you see how Ahab 
humbles himself? JI will not bring these curses upon his 
house during his lifetime, but in the reign of his son.” 

The writer who inserted this story in the book of Kings 
adds that Yahweh also foretold the mournful fate of Jezebel, 
and that she was the chief canse of Ahab’s going so much 
further than his predecessors had done in his idolatrous 
practices.? This threat against Jezebel may easily have been 
added to the story by some one who knew the result, and 
doubtless the older legend was itself to some extent colored 
in the same way. This accounts, amongst other things, for 
its making Elijah say that destruction should not come upon 
Ahab’s house till the time of his son. We can hardly sup- 
pose that Elijah really predicted this ; but, since it so fell out, 
the later writer, seeing that Ahab had been spared, attributed 
the fact to his great penitence. He forgot that a repentance 
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which allowed him still to keep possession of the land he had 
stained by innocent blood, must have been barren and worth- 
less in the eyes of God. 

The following story tells us how Elijah’s announcement of 
the punishment inflicted by Yahweh began to be fulfilled : — 


After three years’ peace between Syria and Israel the war 
broke out again. Ahab longed to conquer Ramoth, in Gilead, 
which lay in Israel’s territory, but was in the hands of the 
Syrians. He was the more disposed to undertake the expe- 
dition because he had entered into a close alliance with 
Jehoshaphat, king of Judah; but when the two princes had 
assembled their united troops at Samaria and were ready to 
set out, Jehoshaphat proposed that they should first consult 
Yahweh. Ahab acquiesced, and summoned the prophets 
before him. They eame before the thrones of the two mon- 
archs to the number of four hundred, and Ahab asked: 
‘‘ Shall we go up against Ramoth? Or shall we not?” And 
they all shouted in reply: ‘‘Go up, for Yahweh will give the 
Syrians into your hands!” Encouraging as this answer 
was, Jehoshaphat was not yet satisfied. ‘‘ Is there no other 
prophet of Yahweh whom we can consult?” he asked; and 
Ahab answered, ‘‘ Yes! there is one more prophet here 
whom we could consult if we liked. It is Micaiah the son of 
Imlah. But I detest the man, for he never foretells success, 
but always failure tome!” Jehoshaphat, however, persuaded 
him to send for Micaiah. The officer of the court who went 
to feteh him said to him on the way: ‘‘ All the prophets are 
speaking after the king’s heart. You, too, must give the 
same advice, and prophesy suecess!” But Micaiah was deeply 
conseious of his prophetic ealling, and met the well-meant 
but seductive words of his companion with the earnest pro- 
test: ‘‘ As sure as Yahweh lives, I will say nothing but what. 
he commands me.” 

He was soon standing in the market place. If his. god 
should lay a hard word upon his lips, it would demand no 
little courage for him to utter it! There sat Ahab and 
Jehoshaphat in their robes of state; and there were the 
four hundred prophets before them! What burning zeal in- 
spired them! How certain they were of the result! One 
of them, a certain Zedekiah, had fixed a pair of iron horns 
upon his head, to give additional force to his words, and fur- 
nish a visible illustration of his cry, ‘‘ Thus says Yahweh: 
Herewith shall you strike the Syrians until you shatter them !” 
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At a sign from the king of Israel they checked their wild 
gesticulations, and were silent. Then Micaiah stood before 
the princes, and Ahab asked him, as he had asked the others, 
‘Shall we go up against Ramoth or not?” At first he an- 
swered as the four hundred had done, ‘‘ Go up, by all means! 
for Yahweh will give it into your hand.” But there was a 
tone of mockery in his words, which forced the quick reply 
from Ahab, ‘‘I conjure you to utter nothing but the truth in 
Yahweh’s name!” And thereupon Micaiah resumed, but 
with a sudden change of tone, ‘‘I see all Israel scattered 
upon the mountaifs, lke sheep without a shepherd, and 
Yabweh says: They have lost their ruler, let them return in 
peace to their homes!” ‘‘ There,” said Ahab angrily, as he 
turned to Jehoshaphat, ‘‘ you see how this man always 
prophesies disaster to me!” But hark, this one prediction 
is not all. The hand of Yahweh is upon Micaiah. ‘‘ Listen 
to Yahweh’s word,” he cries. ‘‘I saw Yahweh upon his 
throne, with the host of heaven standing upon either side, 
and Yahweh said: ‘Who can draw Ahab into a snare, and 
lead him up against Ramoth?’ Then one angel said one 
thing and another said another, but none of their words 
seemed good to Yahweh. At last the spirit af prophecy came 
forward and said that be could do it. He would go and bea 
lying spirit in ‘the mouth of all the king’s prophets. This 
plan pleased Yahweh well, and he said, ‘Go then! for you 
are sure to prosper.” And so,” continued Micaiah, pointing 
to the four nundred prophets, who had doubtless given ex- 
pression by cries and gestures of indignation to the feelings 
aroused by the fatal prophecy, ‘‘so Yahweh has sent a lying 
spirit into all these your prophets; and, though they promise 
you success with all their might, yet Yahweh foretells dis- 
aster to you!” Upon this Zedekiah, boiling with rage, 
sprang up to the prophet of evil, and, striking him in the 
face, cried scornfully, ‘* Which way did Yahweh’s spirit leave 
me to speak to you?” ‘* You will know well enough,” was 
the bitter answer, ‘‘ when you fly from chamber to chamber 
to hide yourself!” Here Abab put an end to the passionate 
altercation, which he must have thought in the highest degree 
inopportune, by commanding Micaiah to be thrown into prison, 
and kept upon the poorest prison fare, till he should come 
back safe and sound. Micaiah on his part retired with the 
cry, ‘* If you ever come back safe, then Yahweh has not spoken 
by me. Mark it well, all you assembled tribes! ” 

What a strange affair this consultation of the deity must 
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have been! If a man got the answer he wanted, so much 
the better. If not, he might yield to the oracle if of a timid 
disposition ; but otherwise he went his way just as if he had 
never consulted it at all! If any disaster overtook him he ac- 
cused himself of disobedience; but if he succeeded, then woe 
to the representative of Yahweh who had prophesied failure : 
We find it difficult to conceive how these prophets could really 
believe that their god revealed the future to them, but there is 
no room to donbt that they did; and here we see one of the 
ways in which they explained their failures when the event 
falsified their predictions. Yahweh sometimes sent a lying 
spirit to a prophet, with the express purpose of destroying the 
man who consulted him. 

On this occasion the two kings paid small attention to 
Micaiah’s gloomy prophecy, thongh Ahab took one special 
precaution with the view of putting it to shame. He did not 
go to battle in his royal arms, but accoutred as a common 
soldier. Did he think to escape the lot that Yahweh had de- 
ereed? Fool! Though all things seemed to conspire with 
him to make his plan sueeessful,:yet was all in vain! The 
king of the Syrians had ordered the thirty-two commanders 
of his war chariots to fight with no one but the king of Israel. 
Him they must seek out and slay. Now when they saw Je- 
hoshaphat they thought he was the king of Israel, and turned 
all their strength against him. Jehoshaphat was hard put to 
it, but when he raised his war-cry, ‘‘ For Yahweh and Jehosh- 
aphat,” his assailants saw their mistake and left him. But 
while these donghty warriors were seeking Ahab in vain, 
a certain Syrian drew his bow against the bands of Israel. 
He simply aimed his shaft where he thought that it would 
strike, without knowing against whom he bent his bow — and 
behold! he struck the king of Israel between the breastplate 
and the lower armor. Ahab felt that he was deeply wounded 
and said to his charioteer, ‘‘ Drive me behind the lines of bat- 
tle, for I am sore wounded!” But though he could no longer 
fight he would not needlessly discourage his men, so he still 
remained, standing in his chariot with his face turned towards 
the Syrians— hero that he was!— while his blood flowed 
down into the car beneath. At last when evening drew on he 
sank into the chariot, and was no more. The battle was 
indecisive, but the king’s death dispersed the Israelites in all 
haste to their homes. 

Ahab’s body was carried to Samaria in the chariot and 
buried there; and, when his blood was washed from the car 
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in the public pool, the dogs licked it up, and the city women 
bathed in it, just as Yahweh had foretold. Ahab had been 
king two-and-twenty years. 

He was, doubtless, deeply lamented by many of his subjects. 
He had made peace with Judah and recognized its indepen- 
dence, perhaps following his father, or perhaps inaugurating a 
new policy thereby. He had repulsed and humbled the Syyri- 
ans. Commerce, industry, arts and sciences had flourished 
under him; and, if he had given Baal a temple in Samaria, 
the majority of the worshippers of Yahweh did not complain 
of it. 

This is manifest from the scene with those four hundred 
prophets, whom it would be a great mistake to regard as 
deceivers. It is true that they no more received direct com- 
munications from Yahweh than you or I; but neither did 
Micaiah, the son of Imlah, or any other human being. This 
does not give us the smallest right to doubt their good faith. 
The sight of the united armies of the monarchs dazzled them. 
Surely, the union of Israel and Judah gave good grounds for 
the hope that their common god would help them. Surely, 
Yahweh would be with them in his might. ‘The unanimity of 
the four hundred prophets shows how much they were attached 
to their valiant and generous king, the patron of art, of know]- 
edge, andof commerce. Such were, doubtless, the sentiments 
of the great majority. It is true that Naboth’s death leaves a 
stain upon Ahab’s life; but there was hardly a king in ancient 
times who had not some such deeds upon his conscience. The 
unlimited power which they exercised led them but too easily 
astray. By one such crime, or even more than one, a king 
did not necessarily forfeit the respect and affection of his 
people, if he conferred upon them benefits that might weigh. 
against them. 

In any other country, then, Ahab would have been an hon- 
ored prince ; but in Israel he had to reckon with the vehement 
opposition of the followers of Moses. They were more intig- 
nant than the general public at Naboth’s murder, and they 
could not endure the temple of Baal at Samaria. At their 
head stood Elijah, of Tishbeh; and they contributed not a 
little to the fall of the house of Omri. 
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THE FALL OF THE HOUSE OF OMRI. 
1 Kines XXII. 51-53; 2 Kines I., III., VIII. 7-15, 285, 29, LX. 1-X. 28 


MMEDIATELY after Ahab’s death Mesha, the king of 

Moab, who had been tributary to Israel and had paid a 

hundred thonsand unshorn sheep and a hundred thousand 
rams each year,! threw off the yoke. 

As long as we had no authorities for the history of these 
times but the Israelite writers, we knew absolutely nothing 
of the doings of the Moabites between their subjection by 
David and their revolt after Ahab’s death; but not long ago 
a most interesting monument of antiquity was discovered, 
which we must not pass over in silence. 

In August, 1868, Professor Petermann, of Berlin, happened 
to be in Jerusalem, and was there informed by a certain Mr. 
Klein, a missionary in the employment of an English society, 
that a stone of basalt had been discovered on the site of the 
ancient city of Dibon, east of the Dead Sea, in the former 
territory of Moab. It was about three feet ten inches long, 
two feet broad, and fourteen and a half inches thick, and bore 
a distinctly legible inscription in three and thirty lines. When 
the Bedouins showed Mr. Klein this stone they told him that 
he was the first European who had ever known of its existence. 
Since he had not the necessary means of taking an impression 
of the inscription with him, he had only copied a few letters, 
which the Professor, however, immediately recognized as old 
Pheenician. Petermann was convinced that the inscription 
must be of the deepest interest, and accordingly did his best 
to get possession of the stone, but without success. Mean- 
while, the interpreter of the French consulate at Jerusalem, 
M. Ganneau, had heard of the discovery, and had sent an 
Arab to the spot to take an impression of the inscription. 
But since the Bedouins had now become aware of the great 
value attached to the stone by Enropean scholars, they began 
to quarrel violently as to who should have the price that it 
might fetch ; and M. Ganneau’s Arab and his companions were 
exposed to danger of their lives in attempting to accomplish 
their task. They barely escaped with a few tattered fragments 
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of wet paper, upon which a part of the inseription was stamped. 
Soon afterwards the Bedouins broke the stone, and the anti- 
quarians had diffieulty in rescuing even a portion of the frag- 
ments. With the various means at their disposal, however, 
they have attempted to recover the contents of the inscription, 
and have succeeded in completing it, all but a few lines. The 
stone turns out to be a monument raised by this very king 
Mesha, who revolted after Ahab’s death, and to belong to the 
period that intervened before King Jehoram endeavored to 
make him tributary once more. The fact that the language 
and the form of the letters of this inscription closely resemble 
those of the Israelites and Phoenicians is in itself a matter of 
interest to us, for it shows how closely all these peoples were 
related to each other. But as students of Israel’s religion we 
are far more interested in the contents than in the form of the 
inscription, for they teach us the ideas that Mesha entertained 
concerning his god Chemosh. To throw light upon this subject 
we give the following passages of the inscription : — 

‘*T am Mesha, son of Chemoslinadab, king of Moab. My 
father ruled Moab thirty years, and I succeeded him. I have 
raised this bamah for Chemosh, —a bamah of deliverance, for 
he has delivered me from all my foes and has given me 
vengeance upon all that hate me. Omri, king of Israel, 
came up and oppressed Moab many years; for then was 
Chemosh angry with his land. Omri was succeeded by his 
son, and he too said: I will oppress Moab! But in my 
days Chemosh said: I will look upon him and upon his 
house, and Israel shall fall forever. Now Omri had con- 
quered the city of Madebah and taken possession of it. He 
and his son oppressed Moab forty years. But in my day 
Chemosh took pity on his people. I fortified Baal-meon 
with walls and moats, and then I laid siege to Kirjathaim 
wherein the Gadites had long dwelt, and which Israel’s king 
had fortified. I fought against the city and took it, and put 
all the inhabitants to death in honor of Chemosh, the god 
of Moab . . . And Chemosh said to me: Go forth and take 
the city Nebo from Israel! Then I went ont by night, 
fought against the place from dawn of day till noon, took it 
and slew all the inhabitants, for they were laid under the 
ban in honor of Astar-Chemosh. And I also took thence all 
the sacrificial instruments of Yahweh and consecrated them 
to Chemosh.” 

Then follow further statements as to the capture of cities, 
the erection of palaces and temples, measures to supply the 
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capital with water, the fortification of certain places suitably 
situated for the purpose, and, in conclusion, a command from 
Chemosh to go up against Horonaim, a city of the Edomites, 
all which is matter of less interest to us. ‘The whole tone of 
the passages we have given is precisely similar to that of 
many a narrative from the ancient history of Israel. Change 
the names and read David, for instance, instead of Mesha, 
Jerusalem instead of Dibon, Yahweh instead of Chemosh, 
and Chemosh instead of Yahweh, and you will have a record 
that might very well have stood upon some Israelitish ‘‘ stone 
of help.”? Moab’s humiliation is ascribed to the wrath of 
Chemosh, just as Israel looked for the cause of her defeats in 
the anger of Yahweh. Mesha wrote: Chemosh said to me, 
Go forth! Just as Ahab might march upon Ramoth in 
obedience to Yahweh’s command. Mesha laid the inhabi- 
tants of a conquered city under the ban in honor of Astar- 
Chemosh, just as David did in honor of Yahweh. In short, 
the spirit and the very style of expression are the same. 


When this king Mesha erected his memorial on the bamah of 
Chemosh at Dibon, Ahab’s son Ahaziah was king at Samaria. 
He trod in the footsteps of his father, both in fostering com- 
merce by land and sea” and in worshipping the Tyrian Baal. 
We have only one narrative of any considerable extent that 
refers to him. It represents him as the worshipper of a 
foreign god and the enemy of Elijah, that sturdy champion 
of Yahweh’s claims, and is so far in accordance with the 
facts ; bnt in other respects it is purely legendary. Its con- 
tents are as follows : — 

Ahaziah had fallen from a window in his palace at Sama- 
ria, and perceiving that his life was in danger, he sent mes- 
sengers to the temple of Baalzebub, at Ekron, to ask the 
deity whether he was destined to recover from the effects of 
the accident or not. We may remark in passing that this 
name of Baalzebub, which means ‘‘ Lord of flies,” was prob- 
ably given to the deity because his help was specially invoked 
against the plague of flies which is often so serious in the 
East. The name Beelzebul, which the Jews afterwards gave 
to the prince of the devils,* is certainly connected with the 
name of the Philistine deity ; and the change of the last letter 
is either accidental or made with express reference to the 


1 Compare vol. i. p. 447. 2 1 Kings xxii. 48, 49. 
8 In Matthew xii. 24, and elsewhere, the true reading is Beelzebul, not 
Beelzebuk 
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possible meaning of ‘‘ dung-god,” which may be attached to 
the word in this form. 

But to return to our story. Ahaziah believed that this 
Baalzebub could give him the most trustworthy prediction as 
to the issne of his sickness, and he therefore sent certain of 
his courtiers with rich presents to Ekron to consult his oracle 
there. But Yahweh commanded Elijah the Tishbite, by an 
angel, to go to meet them and tell them what folly it was 
to consult a foreign god, as if there were no god in Israel 
who could give them light and help. Elijah obeyed, and 
added, at Yahweh’s command, that Ahaziah’s hed of sickness 
should become his death-bed, to punish him for his contempt 
of Israel’s god. 

Ahaziah’s messengers perceived that their encounter with 
Elijah had made it useless for them to continue their journey 
to Ekron. So they returned to Samaria and told the king 
all that had happened. They described the prophet who 
had uttered the fateful prediction as a man clad in a rough 
hide strapped round his body with a leathern girdle; and the 
king knew that it must have been Elijah. But so far from 
experiencing any sense of awe, so far from bowing down 
before the prophet’s rebuke in shame for the sin he had com- 
mitted, he sent an officer with fifty men to bring him into his 
presence. 

Now Elijah was seated at the summit of a hill when the 
soldiers came to apprehend him, and the captain cried in a 
tone of rough command, ‘‘ You man of God! In the king’s 
name come down!” But the prophet answered in wrath, 
‘Tf I am a man of God, then let fire come down from heaven 
+o consume you and all your men!” And lo! the lightning 
flashed from heaven, and in a moment all the reckless ones 
who would have laid hands of violence upon the messenger 
of Yahweh, lay dead. 

But Ahaziah did not yet repent, and sent another band 
as numerous as the first to seize Elijah. Their captain bore 
himself in the same overweening fashion, and thereby brought 
upon himself and his men the same dreadful fate as before. 
Ahaziah sent a third company, and the same fate would 
doubtless have overtaken them also, had not their captain 
dealt far otherwise than his predecessors had done with the 
prophet. Approaching him with every token of respect, he 
threw himself upon his knees before him and cried beseech- 
ingly: ‘‘O man of God, spare my life and the life of my 
followers! Let us not perish like the other messengers of 
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the king!” Then Yahweh’s angel said to Elijah, ‘‘ Go down 
with him, fear nothing!” So the man of God allowed the 
officer to conduct him into the presence of the king, to whom 
he repeated the prophecy which he. had uttered to his mes- 
sengers on their way to Ekron. He told him he should die, 
because he had acted as though there were no god in Israel. 
And accordingly Ahaziah died. 

Nine centuries afterwards, when the disciples of one who 
was greater than Elijah endeavored to persuade him by an 
appeal to the ancient man of God to punish those who had 
treated him with disrespect after the same fierce manner, he 
replied, ‘* The son of man is not come to destroy men’s lives but 
to save them ;”? and whoever has auything of his spirit joins 
with him in rejecting Elijah’s conduct as a model of his own. 
Our story illustrates the truth of the saying that as a man is 
so is his god; for Yahweh, who puts the lightning at his 
servant's command, becomes his accomplice, and sends the 
punishment not upon the chief offender, Ahaziah, but upon 
the instrnments of his will. If we may judge by all the other 
stories about Elijah and the prophets who worked with him, 
this legend is a true embodiment of the spirit in which the 
zealots for the exclusive worship of Yahweh acted. LElijah’s 
spirit is the spirit of zeal and courage, but also of crnelty and 
vengeance ; and the Israelites might well deem it the spirit 
of that Yahweh who revealed himself as the consuming fire. 


Abiaziah died childless, after a reign of only two years, and 
was followed by his brother Jehoram. The line of conduct 
pursued by this prince with reference to the State religion 
shows that the zeal against Baal displayed by the prophets of 
Yahweh had not been without its effect. Not that the wor- 
ship of Baal was by any means banished from Israel, or that 
Jehoram entirely reversed the policy of his house; but he 
favored the worship of Baal far less than his predecessors 
had done, and even removed the anointed stone which Ahab 
had erected in honor of Baal in front of his temple at Samaria. 
Doubtless this stone gave special offence to the supporters of 
Yahweh’s exclusive worship. 

It is not impossible that the king’s attempt to propitiate 
the national god was the consequence of the unfavorable issue 
of his campaign against king Mesha. On this subject the 
following narrative is given us?:— 

To reduce the revolted Moabites to subjection, Jehoram 

4 Luke ix. 51-56. 2 2 Kings iii. 
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vallal in the help of Jehoshaphat the king of Judah. The 
allies determined to penetrate into Moab from the south, 
which would involve their passing through the territory of 
the Edomites ; and since the king of Edom was Jehoshaphat’s 
vassal, he too added his forces to the allied army. They met 
with every kind of obstruction on their way, and were delayed 
seven clays, till at last a dearth of water came to complete 
their distress. Hereupon Jehoram cried in despair: ‘‘ Alas! 
Yahweh has bronght us all three into the field to give us up, 
without a blow, into the hands of the Moabites.” Jehosha- 
phat answered his lamentation by asking whether there was 
not a prophet in the camp by whom they might consult Yah- 
weh. One of Jehoram’s courtiers replicd that Elisha the son 
of Shaphat, Elijah’s constant follower, had accompanied the 
army. ‘* He is a true prophet,” exclaimed Jehoshaphat ; and 
at once the three princes approached him with the prayer that 
he would pronounce an oracle. Elisha did not receive the 
visit very graciously. He was no friend to this son of Ahab, 
this servant of Baal! ‘‘ What liave I todo with yon?” he 
said to him. ‘‘Go rather to your father’s and your mother’s 
prophets!” The king of Israel redoubled his entreaties: 
‘¢ Nay, but it would be too fearful, should Yahweh give over 
these three prinees into the hands of the Moabites. Help 
us!” Elisha was persuaded by this reference to Jehoram’s 
allies to consult his god, and cried: ‘‘ By Yahweh of hosts, 
whose servant I am, were it not for the sake of Jehoshaphat 
I would not heed you! But since he is here, bring me a 
harper!” His order was obeyed, and when the musician stood 
before Elisha and touched the strings, the hand of Yahweh 
was laid on the prophet and he burst forth: ‘‘ Thus says 
Yahweh: Fill the valley with trenches; for though you will 
perceive neither wind nor rain, yet the valley shall be filled 
with water, and man and beast shall drink. And this is the 
least part of what Yahweh will do for you. He will give the 
Moabites into your power, and you shall take all their strong- 
holds and all their open cities, and shall cut down all their 
fruit trees, and shall stop up all their.wells, and shall spoil all 
their fruitful fields with stones.” 

On the very next morning the water streamed into the val- 
ley from the direction of Edom. Thus the Israelites and 
their allies were saved from destruction ; and, moreover, the 
Moabites were led into a snare; for they had advanced to the 
boundary of their land to meet the foe, and now they saw the 
water, upon which the rising sun behind them threw a ruddy 

6* 
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glow that made it red as blood; so they thought the allies 
must have quarrelled and fallen one upon the other, and they 
advanced in careless haste to the camp to seize the booty. 
In this condition they were easily routed ; and when once the 
army was dispersed the whole country lay exposed to the in- 
vaders, and they were enabled to take possession of all the 
cities. But the capital, into which King Mesha and a part 
of his troops had thrown themselves, still offered a valiant 
resistance. Fearful devastations were committed by the con- 
querors everywhere. Men, women, and children were slain, 
the cities burned, the fruit trees felled, the wells stopped up, 
and the fields covered with stones. ‘But the capital stood the 
siege bravely. Many of the garrison fell beneath the stones 
which were showered from the slings of the assailants, but 
the city still held out. Gradually Mesha was too hard put to 
it. He saw that unless some vigorous measure were taken, 
the place must inevitably fall into the hands of his exasper- 
ated foes. Jn vain did he lead seven hundred heavy-armed 
troops in a sally against the position held by the Edomites. 
Perhaps he imagined that Judah’s vassals would take his side, 
or at least allow him to escape; but he was disappointed, 
and the sally failed. At his wit’s end, he had recourse to a 
desperate and fearful step. He was determined, cost what it 
might, to compel his god, Chemosh, to come in might and aid 
him. So he took his eldest son, the heir to the throne, and 
sacrificed him on the city walls! This deed produced the 
desired effect. Disaster after disaster fell upon the camp of 
Israel, and the allies were compelled to retire without accom- 
plishing their purpose. 

At first sight it seems difficult to understand how an Israel- 
ite historian could suppose the sacrifice of the Moabite king 
to have been the cause of disaster to the besiegérs; and ac- 
cordingly the commentators have invented all kinds of other 
explanations of his words, which are, ‘‘So there was a very 
great wrath against Israel.” This expression cannot really 
mean anything but that the wrath of some deity burned 
against Israel. We cannot tell exactly what the writer sup- 
posed the connection of events to be. Did he really think 
that on this occasion Yahweh was worsted by Chemosh, whose 
zeal to succor his people had been roused by so precious an 
offering? At any rate, we need not be surprised at the power 
he ascribes to the sacrifice offered by the Moabite king, when 
we reflect that he no more doubted the existence of Chemosh 
than he did that of Yahweh. When Israel was victorious in 
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battle it was ascribed to the mighty help of Yahweh, who 
fought against the foes of those he loved, seizing his shield 
and buckler and rising up to help his people, brandishing his 
spear and blocxing the way against his foes.! But from this 
it followed that when Israel was defeated Yahweh must have 
been far away,” or deaf,® or asleep,* or angry with his people ; 
and so they implored him to make haste, to rouse himself, 
not to keep silence, but to rush to their aid. .We are natur- 
ally disposed to accept all these expressions in a figurative 
sense, and they do indeed frequently occur in the mouths of 
authors, especially poets, whose conception of the nature of 
their god is far too exalted to be really consistent with such 
modes of expression; but of course there must once have 
been a time when they were used literally, for otherwise they 
could never have become current as metaphors. 

Quite consistent with this childlike conception of Yahweh's 
nature is the idea which clearly shines through our story, 
that the prophet Elisha could not only foretell the future but 
could also bring about the deliverance of the army. The 
three princes bring thew petition to him as to one who has 
power to help; and he himself speaks as though he held the 
fate of the allies in hishands. He willhelp them for Jehosh- 
aphat’s sake, but were he not with them he would not heed 
Jehoram. That is to say, his kindly feeling towards the king 
of Judah induced him to utter a favorable prediction and so 
to save the armies. We shall find other examples as we go on 
of this belief in the power of a prophet’s word. When every 
allowance has been made for the involuntary confusion both 
of belief and feeling, which finds it so difficult to distinguish 
between the author and the herald of a misfortune, there is 
still abundant evidence that the Israelites, like other ancient 
peoples, believed that an unfavorable prediction actually 
caused an unfavorable event. The behef of antiquity in the 
foreknowledge of certain men was closely connected with a be- 
Hef that they had power over the forces of Nature and the 
fates of men, in virtue of the supernatural means they had at 
their disposal. Soothsaying is near akin to magic.® 


Jehoram, then, was unable to recover the revolted prov- 
inces; and moreover, at the close of his reign of twelve 
1 Psalm xxxv. 1-3. 2 Psalm xxii. 19, and elsewhere. 
8 Psalm lxxxiii. 1, and elsewhere 


4 Psalm xxxv. 23, xliv. 23, lix. 5, and elsewhere. 
& Compare vol. 1. pp. 171, 172, 382. 
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years’ duration, war broke out again with the Syrians. In 
this war Jehoram was fairly successful. At any rate we find 
Ramoth in Gilead, which had been in the hands of the foe at 
the death of Ahab, once more in the hands of Israel at the 
end of Jehoram’s reign. But just at this period Syria devel- 
oped quite new powers under the rule of the terrible Hazael. 
The way in which this man became king is related as follows: ? 

Once on a time Elisha went to Damascus. Benhadad the 
king happened to be il], and no sooner hal he heard that the 
famous man of God from Israel was in his capital than he 
sent Hazael to him with a rich present of geld and forty camel 
loads of precious things, to consult Yahweh as to the issue of 
his sickness. Elisha answered Hazael thus: ‘‘Go and say 
to him ‘ Your life shall be preserved !’ but Yahweh has revealed 
to me that he will surely die.” Amazed by such an answer, 
Hazael stood staring the prophet in the face, till the latter 
burst into tears; and when asked by his visitor why he wept, 
rephed: ‘‘ Because I know all the misery you will bring upon 
Israel — how you will burn down the fortresses with fire, slay 
the young men with the sword, dash the suckling children to 
pieces, and slaughter the women with child!” ‘+ Who am I,” 
cried Hazael, ‘t that I should do such mighty deeds? I! a 
mere dog!” ‘* Yahweh has revealed to me,’’ answered the 
prophet, ‘‘ that you shall be king of Syria.” Then Hazael 
returned to his prince and told him that Elisha pro.vised he 
should recover; but the next day he took a napinu, suaked it 
in water, laid it over Benhadad’s face and so smovhere: him. 
Then he ascended the throne himself, and soon became a 
scourge to the Israelites, whose king he sent back wounded 
to Jezreel from a battle near Ramoth in Gilead.? 

Roally, these Israelites were wofully deficient in love of 
truth! We have another proof of it in this story. Elisha 
18 represented as urging Hazael to lie to his monarch and say 
that Yahweh had proniised he should recover, and as telling 
him in Yahweh’s name, that he should obtain the crown. Not 
a hint is dropped that Hazael had the least »ntention of mur- 
dering the king before this interview, and it 1s clearly implied 
that the change of the Syrian dynasty was effected cntirely 
by Elisha. And all this is related in honor of the prophet 
and of Yahweh, who gave him his commission, and made use 
of Ilazael as an instrument for chastising the s:ns of Israel ! 

We cannot tell whether this narrative has any historical 
foundation ; whether, for instance, the Israelite prophets, and 


1 2 Kings viii. 7-15. 2 2 Kingr viii. 28, 29. 
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especially Elisha, in their zeal against Baal and the house of 
Omri, did really assist in raising Hazael to the throne; or 
whether they hoped that war with the Syrians and heavy 
military disasters might work a wholesome change in the dis- 
position of their people, and at the same time prove fatal 
to the detested royal house. If they did believe that Hazael’s 
reign would be more favorable than Benhadad’s to the wor- 
ship of Yahweh, they would certainly have had no scruple in 
adopting any means they could devise for securing the change. 
But it is quite possible that the historian invented Elisha’s 
visit to Damascus and his interview with Hazael as a form 
under which to express his conviction that Yahweh’s power 
was not confined to the land of Canaan. 

‘However this may be, it is certain that Elisha and those 
who felt with him cherished an intense hatred of the reigning 
family in Israel, that even the partial reformation effected by 
Jehoram when he put away Baal’s massebah failed to reconcile 
them, and that nothing could satisfy them short of the entire 
extermination of the race of Ahab and Jezebel, as a penalty 
for their idolatry. Their ultimate success in exterminating 
Jehoram and his house is recorded in the following story :* 

Once on a time as certain Israelite generals and officers 
were sitting together in front of a house in Ramoth, they were 
startled by the sudden approach of a man whom the hide 
thrown over his naked body marked out as one of the ‘‘ in- 
spired.” He was one of the ‘‘ sons of the prophets,” and 
had been sent to Ramoth by Elisha on a weighty mission. 
Casting his burning glance tipon the officers he cried, ‘I 
bring you a word of God, O general!” ‘* And which of us 
is it for? ” asked one of them, half in derision. ‘‘ It is for 
you,” was the reply. The man thus singled out from his 
comrades was Jehu, the son of Jehoshaphat, generally called 
the son of Nimshi, after his grandfather. He was proba- 
bly the commander-in-chief of the army. He went with the 
prophet into an inner chamber to hear what Yahweh had to 
say to him; and as soon as they were alone the man of God 
poured the oil of consecration over his head and cried, ‘‘ Thus 
says Yahweh, the god of Israel, I anoint you king of Yah- 
weh’s people, king of Israel. Root out the race of Ahab your 
master, and avenge the death of my servants the prophets 
and all the worshippers of Yahweh whose blood Jezebel has 
poured out! Every male creature of the whole house of Ahab 
must be slain, rich and poor together, that it may be with 
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them as with the honse of Jeroboam and the house of Baasha 
And Jezebel too shall be torn by the dogs and shall go un- 
buried in Jezreel.” Hardly had he ended his words when he 
burst from the chamber and vanished, as Elisha had expressly 
commanded. 

When Jehu returned to his comrades he was assailed by 
a storm of questions. ‘‘ Well! what is it all abont? What 
had the fool to say to yon?” Jehu shrngged his shoulders as 
if he thought nothing of it, and answered, ‘‘Oh! the kind 
of nonsense vou’d expect from such a fellow!” But of course 
this did not satisfy the others. ‘‘ No! but tell us what he 
said!” they cried; and at last Jehu, with a sudden change in 
his voice and manner, answered, ‘‘ Well then! I will tell you 
what he said. He anointed me king of Israel in Yahweh’s 
name!” No sooner had he uttered the words than the whole 
bearing and langnage of his companions underwent a sudden 
change. They accepted the words of this ‘‘ fool” as the 
words of God, the signa) for the execntion of their project 
of raising Jehn to the throne. For they had donbtless been 
conspiring with him before this against Jehoram ; and now 
Yahweh had spoken! They sprang to their feet, bowed down 
before Jehu, heaped up their mantles for him to stand upon, 
and cried amid the clang of trumpets, ‘‘ Long live King Jehu !” 

The new prince rapidly concerted his measures. He or- 
dered his followers to take good care that no one bore the 
news of what had been done at Ramoth to Jezreel, where, as 
we know, Jcehoram lay wonnded in bed. As soon as ever he 
could make the most necessary arrangements he himself set 
out for Jezreel. 

Now Jehoram had but just received a visit from his ally 
the king of Judah, whose name was Ahaziah and whose 
mother was a daughter of Ahab, when the gnard on the 
royal watch-tower annonnced that a body of soldiers was 
approaching. ‘Two horsemen whom the king sent, gne after 
the other, to reconnoitre, were ordered by Jehu to join his 
company, and did not return. Meanwhile the seout on the 
watch-tower recognized the leader of the band as Jehu, by 
his reckless style of driving; and, on hearing this, Jehoram 
ordered his chariot to be yoked instantly and drove out, fol- 
lowed by Ahaziah, never dreaming of treachery, to meet his 
general and learn what cause had bronght him from the camp. 
Just on the plot of land that had once belonged to Naboth 
they met cach other, and Jehoram cried, ‘‘ No ill news, Jehu? 
Ts all well?” But terror sank into his soul when he heard 
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the answer, ‘‘ How should all be well while the idolatries and 
witcheries of your mother Jezebel fill the land?” He turned 
his chariot sharp round and eried aloud, ‘* Treachery, Ahaziah !” 
but it was too late already. Jehu’s shaft had struck him be- 
tween the shoulders and pierced his body through. He fell 
down dead in his chariot. ‘‘ Throw the body down here, upon 
this very field,” said Jehu to Bidkar: ‘‘ Do you remember 
how Elijah foretold all this to Ahab when we two rode behind 
the king?” Ahaziah, who had fled with all speed, was now 
pursued at Jehu’s command. How could he let a grandson 
of Ahab escape? The king of Judah was overtaken and 
wounded before he found a refuge at Megiddo, where he died. 

Jehu meanwhile had entered Jezreel, where Jezebel, the 
queen-dowager, resided. As soon as she heard what had 
happened she knew that her days were numbered, for she, 
the Phoenician, had always been the great rock of offence to 
the enemies of Omri’s house. But she was- determined to 
retain her dignity and die like a princess. So she painted 
and decked herself as for some great occasion of state, and 
sat waiting for the approach of Jehu. No sooner did he 
enter the gate than she cried scornfully from the window of 
her palace, ‘‘ Hail to thee, Zimri! murderer of thy lord!” 
Jehu saw her and shouted to her attendants, ‘‘ Who is for 
me?” and then commanded the two or three chamberlains 
who signified their willingness to serve him to hurl her down 
below. They did so, and as Jezebel fell to the ground her 
blood bespattered the walls and Jehu’s horses. The savage 
warrior drove right over her body and went to his meal! 
But when he had done he said, ‘‘Go and take this cursed 
woman and bury her. For be she what she may, she was at 
least a king’s daughter!” So they went to take up the body, 
but nothing was left except the skull and some of the bones 
of the hands and feet. The dogs had devoured or dragged 
away the rest. And thus, as Jehu said when they brought 
him the news, Elijah’s prophecy was fulfilled: ‘* Jezehel’s 
body shall be like dung upon the ground, and no one shall be 
able to say — This is Jezebel!” 

All this was but the beginning of the masgaere which Jehn 
executed or ordered. In Samaria there were seventy youth- 
ful members of the royal house, whose education was en- 
trusted to special governors; but.neither they nor the rulers 
of the city ventured to resist Jehu, and at his command they 
beheaded all these princes and sent their heads in baskets to 
Jezreel. Then Jchu had them all piled up in two heaps at 
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the city gates, and went the next day and said to the people, 
whose curiosity was not unmixed with horror at the ghastly 
sight, ‘‘See now! I have risen against my master and have 
slain him. And who has destroyed all these? Have I? 
Yes, but yet IJ am guiltless, for I have but accomplished all 
that Yahweh foretold concerning the house of Ahab. Yah- 
weh has done what he proclaimed by the mouth of his servant 
Elijah.” 

Having thus attempted to justify himself, he went still 
further on the path he had entered, and slew not only every 
member of the royal house at Jezreel, but all the court offi- 
cers, all the grandees, all the soothsayers and priests who 
were faithful to the old dynasty. Then on his way to Samaria 
he came to a spot called ‘‘ the gathering place of the shep- 
herds,” where he met two-and-forty members of the royal 
house of Judah. They suspected no evil, and were on their 
way to the court at Jezreel to pay their respects to the queen 
mother and the princes. In contempt of all laws of hospi- 
tality Jehu slaughtered them also. Was not the whole court 
of Jerusalem polluted by kinship with Ahab? 

A. little further on he met Jonadab the son of Rechab. 
He was a Kenite, but was a zealous worshipper of Yahweh, 
after Elijah’s heart. It was he who commanded his fellow- 
tribesmen to abstain from wine and always to lead a wan- 
dering life, cultivating no fields, planting no vineyards, and 
possessing no fixed homes. Whether he had already issued 
these commands or only gave them afterwards, at any rate 
his sympathies lay in the same direction as those of the 
Nazarites, and his spirit was akiu to that of the zealous oppo- 
nents of the worship of Baal... When Jehu met this man, 
whom he evidently knew and respected, he cried: ‘‘Is your 
heart toward me as mine is toward you?” and on receiving 
a hearty affirmative, he asked him to take a place by his side 
in the chariot. ‘‘ Come with me, then,” he said, ‘‘ and wit- 
ness my zeal for Yahweh.” 

The zeal which Jonadab was to witness was frightful in the 
extreme; for, in the first place, every creature at Samaria 
that was ever so slightly connected with Ahab’s house was 
murdered; and, in the next place, the priests of Baal were 
all destroyed and the temple of the god himself laid waste. 
The following account of this last measure is given jy the 
historian : — 

Jehu summoned a great national gathering and said: 
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*¢ Ahab served Baal but little in comparison with what I shal! 
do! Then let all the priests and prophets of Baal and all 
the servants of his temple come together for a great festival 
and sacrifice. Let no one fail!” When the feast day came, 
Jehu gave each of those who were to take part in the cere- 
mony a festal robe from the royal wardrobes to distinguish 
them from all others, and having carefully ascertained that 
there was not a single worshipper of Yahweh amongst the 
throng of sacrificers, he ordered his body-guard to rush into 
Baal’s temple and put them every one to the sword. His 
orders were obeyed. First, every one in the forecourt was 
slain. Then the sanctuary itself was stormed, and every one 
in it slanghtered. The great image of Baal was burned, the 
massebah broken to pieces, and the whole temple razed to the 
ground. ‘The place upon which it stood was made a dung- 
hill, and so remained for centuries. Thus did Jehu root out 
the worship of Baal from Israel. 

This final assertion is evidently far too sweeping, for in 
the time of Jehu’s son we find the asherah still standing at 
Samaria,’ and in still later times the prophet Hosea speaks 
of the worship of Baal as a stain that cleaved to Israel even 
in his days. Nor is it easy to believe that Jehu entrapped 
the worshippers of Baal in the manner here set forth. The 
trick was far too obvious; and at the very beginning of the 
revolt every Israelite must have known perfectly well that 
the worship of Baal was the very thing that most offended 
those who had raised Jehu to the throne. But the main fact 
that Jehu was zealous in the service of Yahweh, and was the 
great opponent of Baal, stands above all possibility of doubt. 

Such, then, was the end of Omri’s house, about 884 z.c. 
This dynasty had held the throne of Israel, not without honor. 
for half a century. In one respect its princes adopted a 
policy at variance alike with that of their predecessors and 
their successors. They not only kept constant peace with 
Judah, but even counted her kings amongst their allies. 
Moreover, they adopted Solomon’s policy of encouraging 
commerce and adopting a thoroughly tolerant attitude with re- 
gard to religion. They were brave and enterprising princes, 
were not without success in war, and made the name of Israel 
feared by the surrounding peoples. Doubtless their subjects 
were in general well content with their rule; but there was 
one party bitterly opposed to them — the party of Yahwell’s 
zealots with Elijah and Elisha at their head. They hated the 
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house of Omri with an implacable hatred ; and a century and 
a ha.f later their successors still spoke of idolatrous practices 
as ‘‘the deeds of Omri and of Ahab.”* The fall of this 
dynasty shows what a powerful influence an ecclesiastical 
party n.ay exercise upon the fortunes of a State, for It was 
these zealots, and they alone, that put Jehu upon the throne. 
In doing so, however, they doubtless did good service to their 
people, for Jehu’s triumph marked the victory of Yahweh over 
Baal. 

The conflict between the two religions is depicted in the 
magnificent poetry of the narrative with which our next chap- 
ter deals. 


Cuaprer XII. 
THE CONFLICT BETWEEN YAHWEH AND BAAL. 
1 Kings XVIL-XIX. 


NCE on a time Elijah the Tishbite uttered these fearful 

words to Ahab: ‘* As sure as Yahweh lives, the god of 

Israel whose servant I amj there shall no rain or dew fall 
within these coming years unless I bid it!” 

Then Yahweh said to him, ‘‘Go eastwards and hide near 
the brook Cherith, on this side of Jordan. Fear not for 
your sustenance. With the water of the brook you can 
quench your thirst, and I have commanded the ravens to 
bring you food.” Ebhjah obeyed, and behold! the ravens 
brought him meat and bread night and morning, anda he 
drank the water of the brook. But when months had come 
and gone at last the brook dried up, for not a drop of rain 
had fallen to recruit its waters. 

‘* Rise up,” said Yahweh, ‘‘and go to sojourn in Zare- 
phath, near Sidon. There dwells a widow to whom IJ have 
given the charge of sustaining you.” The man of Gad 
obeyed the summons, and as he drew near the city gates he 
saw a widow gathering fire-wood. Almost dying of thirst, 
the prophet cried, ‘‘ Ah! give me a draught of water from 
your cruse.” The woman granted his request, but when he 
went on to beg a mouthful of bread she answered, ‘‘ By Yah- 
weh your god! I have nothing left but a handful of meal in 
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the barrel and a few drops of oil in the eruse; and I have 
come out to gather a few sticks to make my last cake for: 
myself and my little son. When that is gone we must 
starve!” The dull misery of her face, as she uttered these 
words, was lightened by a great joy when Elijah answered, 
‘‘ Fear nothing! do as you have said. But prepare a portion 
of it for me first and then make ready the rest for yourself 
and your child. For thus says Yahweh, the god of Israel: 
The barrel of meal shall not be emptied nor the eruse of oil 
run dry till the rain‘falls!” And so it came to pass. Month 
after month they three lived upon that handful of meal and 
those few drops of oil. 

But however great the blessing which Elijah brought the 
widow, the time soon came when she couceived an utter 
dread of him, for her boy grew ill and died. Surely that 
was because Elijah had come to live with her! For the 
presence of so holy a man might well bring Yahweh’s 
wrath upon a sinful mortal whose unrighteousness was 
now forced upon his attention. So she cried out to the 
prophet, ‘‘ What have I to do with you, O man of God! 
Why must you take up your abode with me and rob me of 
my child!” Elijah was touched by her grief, took the 
corpse from her bosom, went into the upper chamber in 
which he lived himself, laid the child upon the bed and then 
cried aloud to Yahweh, ‘‘O Yahweh, my god, art thou 
wroth with the widow in whose house [ live, that thou hast 
slain her child?” Then he stretched himself three times 
upon the body and prayed, ‘‘ Nay, Yahweh! let the child’s 
breath come back!” His prayer was heard, the boy returned 
to life, and when he took him back to his mother she cried 
from the fulness of her joyful heart, ‘* Now I know that yon 
are a man of God indeed, and that your word is truth!” 

It was now two years since Elijah had foretold the drought, 
and the third year was beginning when Yahweh commanded 
his servant to appear onee more before Ahab, for rain was 
now about to fall. There was a fearful famine in Samaria, 
and when Elijah eame to seek Ahab the latter had just been 
eoncerting measures to obtain fodder and water for his horses. 
In pursuance of this project he and Obadiah, the steward of 
the royal house, had set off by different routes to scour the 
land and examine every place where wells or streams had 
once been known to exist. But it was all in vain. 

Now this Obadiah was a zealous worshipper of Yahweh. 
He had once hidden a hundred prophets in two caves, fifty in 
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each, when Jezebel was seeking the lives of all the prophets 
of Yahweh, and had fed them with bread and water. This 
man now met Elijah, and recognizing the messenger of 
Yahweh at onee, he fell upon the ground in reverenee before 
him and exelaimed in amazement, ‘‘ Are you here, my lord 
Elijah?” ‘* Yes!” he replied shortly, ‘‘ and do you go and 
tell your master that Iam here!” But Obadiah shrank from 
doing so. ‘* Ah, my lord,” he urged, ‘‘ what sin have I com- 
mitted that you should expose me to Ahab’s wrath? As sure 
as Yahweh lives, he has sent to all the surrounding lands to 
seek you, and when his messengers have said they could not 
find you he has made them confirm their tidings with an oath. 
And now you tell me to go and say to my king, ‘ Elijah is here !’ 
and perhaps as soon as Iam gone Yahweh’s spirit will take 
you I know not where, and when Ahab finds that you are gone 
he will destroy me. Nor do I deserve sueh a fate, for I have 
feared Yahweh from my youth. Have you never heard how 
I defended a hundred prophets against the rage of Jezebel? 
Why should you cause my death?” But Elijah answered 
his appeal by the solemn assurance, ‘*‘ By Yahweh of hosts, 
whose servant I am, I will stand before Ahab’s face this 
day!” ‘Thus reassured, Obadiah went to find the king. 

The words of Ahab’s greeting to Elijah showed clearly 
enough what his feelings towards him were. ‘‘ Are you here, 
you troubler of Israel’s peace?” he eried. But Elijah did 
not yield to the king in acerbity. ‘I am no troubler of 
Israel’s peace,” he retorted. ‘‘It is you and your father’s 
house who trouble Israel by forsaking the commands of Yah- 
weh and worshipping the Baals! But eome,” he added, 
‘it is time the matter were decided once for all. Call the 
whole people of Israel together to Mount Carmel, and eall 
Jezebel’s four hundred prophets with them. Then we shall 
see whether Yahweh or Baal is God.” 

Ahab aceepted the ehallenge, and a countless multitude 
streamed to Mount Carmel. Then Elijah, who stood with 
the prophets of Baal upon the summit, eame forward and 
eried to the people, *‘ How long will you halt between two 
beliefs? Make your ehoice between them! If Yahweh is 
God, then serve him; but if Baal, then worship him!” A 
dead silence followed his words. The people were evideutly 
undeeided, and intended to await the issue of the conflict. 
Elijah soon began it. ‘‘See!” he cried, ‘« I am the only one 
of Yahweh’s prophets left alive, and Baal’s prophets are 
more than four hundred men. Now give us two oxen, and 
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let them choose which they will; then let them slaughter it 
and Jay it upon the wood upon their altar, but without 
setting fire to it. And I will do the same with the other. 
Then do you,” he added, as he turned to the prophets of 
Baal, ‘‘ call upon your god, and I will pray to Yahweh; and 
the god who answers by fire from heaven, he shall be God.” 
A deafening shout proclaimed the people’s approval of his 
words. 

Elijah let the worshippers of Baal choose their ox, and 
invited them to begin the trial, since they were so numerous. 
They did as he proposed, and the victim soon lay upon the 
altar. Then a great cry rose from the priests, ‘‘O Baal, 
hear us!” But there was no sign that any deity had 
heard. From early morning to mid-day they raised their 
prayer, and ever from the whirling mass of dancers swaying 
round the altar the shout rose louder and more shrill. When 
this had lasted till noon Elijah cried in mockery, ‘‘ Shout 
louder ; for, since he is a god, he cannot fail to hear you! But 
perhaps he is immersed in thought. Or perhaps he has gone 
away somewhere. Can he be ona journey? Or gan he be 
asleep? Ah! but he is sure to wake up again, if you only 
shout like men!” Have they obeyed his words of scorn? 
Their shouts grow louder than ever, their voices rise into a 
shriek, their gestures are yet wilder and their dances fiercer 
than before! At last, in the very frenzy of their ecstasy 
they dash their knives and lancets into their own and each 
other’s flesh till the blood streams down their bodies. Their 
entreaties wax more passionate yet. Surely their overwrought 
systems must give way! Not yet! they are leaping in the 
sword-dance yet again; their voices blend into one piercing 
yell, and a great twisted mass of swaying, leaping, rolling, 
dancing human forms, with distorted features, and bodies 
and faces covered with blood and dust, whirls before the 
swimming eyes of the spectators! and so till the time for 
evening sacrifice. But no answer came from heaven. 

And now a change comes over the scene. The priests of 
Baal drop at last exhausted and confounded to the ground. 
Elijah stands up and motions the people with his hand. It is 
his turn now. A deathlike stillness succeeds the wild confu- 
sion, and the multitude gaze with reverence upon the man of 
God, whose whole bearing and expression tell of his invincible 
confidence in the triumph of his cause. He advances and cries, 
‘¢ Draw near !” upon which the people throng closer round him. 
There are the discomfited servants of Baal sitting, lying, and 
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standing about their altar, on which the sacrifice lies nncon- 
sumed. Here is Elijah on the spot where Yahweh’s altar 
stands, all broken, rent, and overturned. He piles up twelve 
great stones, after the number of the trihes of Israel, and the 
assembled multitudes look on in strained expectation as he 
throws out a broad trench right round the stones, arranges the 
wood for his sacrifice, slanghters the ox and lays it on the pile. 
Then he ordered some young men, who had offered their ser- 
vices, to pour four buckets-full of water over the sacrifice, 
which they did a second and a third time, until not only all the 
wood and the sacrifice were thoroughly drenched, but the water 
had even filled the trench. At least there was no fire hidden 
in the pile. And now the time of evening sacrifice had come, 
and behold! Elijah, the prophet, raised his hands with solemn 
earnestness to heaven and prayed, ‘‘ O Yahweh, god of Abra- 
ham, [saac, and Israel! let it be known this day that thou art 
God in Israel and that I am thy servant, and have done all 
this at thy command! Hear, Yahweh, hear me! Teach this 
people that thou art God, and hast designed this famine to 
turn their hearts to thee.” See there! The lightning has 
flashed from heaven! “rhe wood bursts into a flame, the sac- 
rifice is consumed, the very watcr that stands in the trench is 
licked up by the flames, and the awe-struck multitude fall 
trembling to the ground with the ery, ‘‘ Yahweh is God! 
Yahweh, indeed, is God!” 

The conqueror took instant advantage of the favorable dis- 
position of the people, and urged them to seize the prophets 
of Baal. ‘+ Let not one of them eseape!” he said, and was 
obeyed. The prophets were dragged to the brook Kishon, 
and there they were all slain. ‘Then Elijah said to Ahab, 
‘‘ Rise np, eat and drink, for I hear the rushing sound of 
coming rain.” 

Whilst the king, rejoicing in his words of promise, was 
ordering the preparations for a festival, Elijah went np the 
mountain to pray. The strain upon him was still great, for 
thongh he had heard the sound of heavy rain in the distance 
not a speck of cloud was yet to be seen. The heavens were 
like brass. Elijah bowed down with his head between his 
knees, and commanded his servant to go to the side of the 
mountain that looked towards the sea and tell him whether 
there was a cloud on the horizon yet. He returned, and said 
that there was nothing; but the prophet, not discouraged yet, 
sent him a second time. Again the same blank answer mocked 
his hopes, Again, and yet again, the servant went upon the 
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self-same errand, till at last, when he returned for the seventh 
time, he brought the news, ‘‘ A little clond, no bigger than a 
man’s hand, is rising out of the sea.” Little as this might 
seem, it filled Elijah’s soul with joy, so great was his faith in 
Yahweh’s promises. The little cloud was but a herald of the 
coming rain: ‘'Go,” he cried to his servant, ‘‘ go at the top 
of your speed to Ahab, and tell him to haste away lest the rain 
stay his journey!” Meanwhile the wind arose, and great 
clouds rolled up right across the heavens. The rain descended 
in torrents. Ahab drove hard to Jezreel; but Elijah was 
there before him, for his feet were strengthened by Yahweb, 
and far outstripped the speed of Ahab’s horses. 


When Ahab bad returned to his country place, he told 
Jezebel all that Elijah had done, and how he had slain all the 
prophets of Baal. Enraged by what she heard, the queen 
took a deep oath that she would have his life. In mortal 
fear, Elijah fied to Beersheba, in Judah, and there he left his 
attendant behind him. Then he entered the wilderness alone 
and journeyed on a whole day; after which he sat down under 
a tree, wearied in body and soul, and longed for death. ‘‘O 
Yahweh!” he cried ‘in prayer, ‘‘it is enough! now let me die, 
for I deserve no better lot than my fathers!” Filled with 
such gloomy thoughts, he sank to sleep. But his god was 
ready to renew his spirit, and sent his angel to rouse hin with 
the words: ‘‘ Rise up and eat!” Gazing round him, as he 
waked, the prophet saw close at his head a baked cake of 
bread and a cruse of water. When he had eaten and drunk 
he fell asleep again. But the angel waked him a second time, 
and said : ‘‘ Rise up and eat! else the journey will be too hard 
for you.” The food and drink which he now took gave him 
strength to journey forty days and forty nights, till he came 
at last to Horeb, the mount of God, where he took refuge in 
a cave. 

Thus his life was rescued, and he was safe from the plots 
of Jezebel. But at night, as he was sleeping in the cave, he 
heard his god cry to him, ‘‘ Elijah! what dost thon here?” 
‘¢O Yahweh, god of hosts,” he answered, ‘‘ I have been very 
zealous in thy cause, for the sons of Israel have broken thy 
covenar’, thrown down thy altars, and slain thy prophets 
with the edge of the sword, so that I am the only one now 
left alive; and they seek my life also.” Without letting it 
appear, as yet, whether he accepted the excuse or not, Yah- 
weh commanded the prophet to place himself at the entrance 
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of the cave. As soon as he obeyed, Elijah received a clear 
cnough reply to his complaint, in a vision. For behold! as 
he stood in front of the cave, Yahweh passed by before him. 
First there arose a mighty wind, which broke the mountains 
in pieces and rent the rocks before the face of Yahweh; but 
Yahweh himself was not in the storm. After the storm came 
an earthquake, but Yahweh was not there; and after the 
earthquake a fire, but Yahweh was not there. After all these 
terrible convulsions there came at last the whispering of a 
sweet and cooling breeze,’ and Yahweh was there! Full of 
reverence and awe, Elijah hid his face in his mantle and 
waited with bowed head to know what his god would say to 
him. And straightway Yahweh said, as in the night, ‘‘ Elijah! 
what dost thou here?” Again the prophet gave the answer 
of despair: ‘‘I have been very zealous for Yahweh, the god of 
hosts; for the sons of Israel have broken thy covenant and 
destroyed thy altars, and slain thy prophets. See, Lord! IJ 
am the only one yet left alive, and they seek to slay me also.” 
So spoke the man of God, the fugitive ; but he soon perceived 
how ill his excnses satisfied his god, for Yahweh said: ‘‘ Go 
straightway back! Go first to Damascug to anoint Hazael 
king of Syria. Then anoint Jehu, son of Nimshi, king over 
Israel. And anoint Elisha, son of Shaphat, of Abel-meholah, 
to be yonr successor. Andif any escape the sword of Hazael 
Jehu shall slay them, and if any escape the sword of Jehu 
Elisha shall slay them. ButI shall! spare me seven thousand 
whose knees have not bent before Baal, and whose mouths 
have not kissed him.” 

Thus rebuked, Elijah turned back from Horeb. 

On his way he eame upon Elisha, a rich land-owner, who 
had taken twelve pieces of land under the plough.! When 
Elijah found him, he was just ploughing up the twelfth. His 
work would, therefore, soon be over, and he then could enjoy 
his life at ease. But behold! Elijah went right up to him, 
flung his prophet’s mantle upon his shoulders, as a sign that 
he called him to be his follower, and without uttering a single 
word pursued his way. Elisha would have been very ready 
to join him, but the call was so utterly unexpected! He 
hurried after him and said, ‘‘ Let me go and kiss my father 
_and mother, and then I will follow you!” ‘*Go where you 
will!” was the rough reply. ‘‘ It seems to matter little what 
Idoto you!” Elisha saw that he must obey at once, and 
was prepared to do so. He slaughtered his oxen, offered the 
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due portions to Yahweh, broke up his plough, cooked the rest 
of the meat with the wood, and prepared a feast for the 
people with it. When he had broken with his former life 
by er symbolical act, he followed Elijah and became his 
servant. 


This story of the dearth proclaimed beforehand, the food 
which the ravens bronght Elijah, the miraculous vessels in 
which the meal and oil never grew less however much was 
taken from them, the return of the dead child to life, the 
battle of the gods on Carmel, with the ocular demonstration 
that Yahweh was the true god, the prophet’s miraculous meal 
in the desert, which enabled him to walk right on for forty 
days and nights (in which time, by the way, he could have 
covered the ground between Beersheba and Horeb twelve 
times over), the audible and visible appearance of Yahweh 
and his detailed injunctions to the prophet, —all this, as we 
need not stay to prove, is entirely unhistorical. 

Nor must we suppose that it is a highly- -embellished tradi- 
tion, and set about ascertaining what it really was that took 
place on Mount Carmel] or Mount Horeb. It is indeed quite 
possible that under Ahab’s role Canaan suffered from a heavy 
famine. The Jewish tradition makes it last three years and 
a half! It is possible, also, that Elijah, or some other 
prophet, seized the opportunity of exhorting both prince and 
people. It is certain at any rate that Elijah, the Tishbite, is 
as rouch a historical personage as Ahab himself. But throngh- 
out Elijah’s story we must look for no account of deeds that 
were actually done at some definite period and by certain 
special people, but rather for a poetical conception of the 
battle waged by the zealots of Yahweh against the worship of 
Baal. Ahab represents the whole dynasty of Omri; and 
Elijah represents the prophets of Yahweh. As regards Elijah, 
his representative character is shown by the commands which 
Yahweh gives him when a fugitive on Mount Horeb. He 
tells him to anoint Hazael, Jehu, and Elisha. Elijah him- 
self, however, simply summons Elisha to be his successor ; 
while it is Elisha who anoints Hazael; and a prophet, whose 
name is not given, who anoints Jehu. It is possible, how- 
ever, that our story is but a fragment of an old legend that 
represented Elijah as himself anointing Hazael and Jehu. In 
that case the editor of the book of Kings, when he introduced 
it into his work, may have omitted the passages which inost 
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directly contradicted the accounts he intended to adopt of the 
beginning of Hazael’s and Jehu’s reigns. 

Be this as it may, our story pictures the great contest be- 
tween Yahweh and Baal, which really lasted half a century, 
in the concentrated form under which a later generation 
looked back upon it. Of the four princes of the house of 
Omri, under all of whom the worship of Baal enjoyed peculiar 
privileges, rone but Ahab, with his wife Jezebel, survived in 
the people’s memory. The spirit of his government is sketched 
with manifest exaggcration. The legend never tells us that 
he actually worshipped Yahweh as the god of Israel, though 
he treated the worship of Baal with great indulgence. It 
makes Jezebel, who can hardly have gone further than to 
persecute or destroy some few of the most troublesome of 
Yahweh’s prophets, compass a massacre on so great a scale 
that only a few of them escaped with thcir bare lives, and 
Elijah might even suppose himself the ouly one left alive. 
The dancing, shrieking, and self-mutilations of the priests 
are doubtless founded upon fact, since elsewlicre, too, the ser- 
vants of the sun-god Baal were wont to lament the death of 
their god, or celebrate the festival of his resurrection in some 
such rude and boisterous fashion as is here described ; but the 
writer is not the least aware of the meaning of these religious 
practices, and his picture of them, therefore, is a simple cari- 
cature. Again, he delights in making Elijah mock and eveu 
massacre the prophets of Baal, wholly forgetting that the ob- 
vious good faith which he himself attributes to them removes 
them from the rank of impostors, and should have saved them 
from so miserable a fate. 

In the popular traditions of the Israelites the details of the 
conflict betwecn the two religious parties were forgotten ; the 
circumstances under which the worship of Baal was introdueed 
into Israel, the motives which directed the conduct of Omri 
and his successors, the reasons why the worship of Baal 
struck such deep root, the gradually increasing courage and 
influence of the prophets of Yahweh, before which even Jeho- 
ram had to yield to some extent, — all this was forgotten by 
posterity. A long period was compressed into the narrow 
limits of a’ single contest, in which the whole question was 
decided. The slaughter of the prophets of Baal, which was 
really accomplished by Jehu, was placed under Ahab and 
attributed to Elijah ; the prophets who had fought by the Tish- 
bite’s side (such as Micaiah, the son of Imlah) were forgot- 
ten, while the glory of all their achievements fell to Elijah. In 
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the person of this rugged and passionate man of God, with 
his strange deportment, as he appeared where least expected 
or vanished suddenly, with his usual intrepid faith in Yah- 
weh’s help occasionally dashed by fits of bitterness and 
pr eae posterity sketched the prophets of the olden 
ime. 

And the sketch is a true one. Remember the prophet who 
rebuked Ahab for the leniency with which he had treated 
Benhadad ; remember Elijah’s rebuke of the same monarch 
for murdering Naboth ; remember Micaiah, the son of Imlah ; 
or the rough mode in which Elijah summoned Elisha as a 
prophet ; or the anointing of Jehu, and his zeal for Yahweh. 
We shall presently meet with yet further illustrations of the 
same type of character. 

Elijah’s vision on Mount Horeb is often misinterpreted. 
It has even been called the gospel of the Old Testament, 
beeause the story of the cool and gentle breeze in which 
Yahweh was, when he could not be found in storm or fire or 
earthquake, seemed to convey a rebuke of Elijah’s cruel eon- 
duct in slaughtering the priests of Baal at the brook Kishon. 
But this was evidently not the writer's meaning, as we may 
see from the injunctions that immediately follow: ‘‘ Anoint 
Jehu, Hazael, and Elisha, that their swords and lips may 
slay all the idolaters.” The idea of reformation by the 
strength of conviction and affection was essentially foreign 
to antiquity, which was not yet ripe for it. Jehu’s cruelty 
was doubtless applauded not only by Jonadab, but by all the 
other zealots of Yahweh. ‘The vision is simply intended to 
give the prophet courage to take up his work once more, 
since the evil times will give place at last to the supremacy 
of Yahweh. 

After generations, rejoicing in the victory of Yahweh over 
Baal, which had preserved the most precious of Israel’s treas- 
ures, ascribed the triumph to the might of Israel’s god and the 
courage of his prophets ; and with good reason in either case. 

But in making Elijah the embodiment of the prophetic 
order, the writer went astray in one respect. For the story 
of the four hundred prophets who urged Ahab and Jehosha- 
phat to go up against Ramoth is in itself enongh to show 
that all the ‘‘ inspired” of Yahweh had not zeal or courage 
to dare the king himself as Elijah did. Noble men, who are 
ready to risk their lives for a great purpose, are always rare, 
and were rare even in the schools of the prophets. Buta 
handful of genuine enthusiasts can do much towards enno- 
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bling a whole class, a whole soeiety, a whole period of history. 
Most of the prophets were commonplace men, but from their 
midst arose the greatest heroes of their time, the champions 
of the ‘uth, who have conferred upon the name of prophet a 
lasting and well-earned glory. 

But although posterity held these stout-hearted champions 
in grateful reverence, yet the chief glory of the victory was 
always given to Yahweh himself. He had triumphed by his 
own superior strength. This thought is presented in the 
strangest guise. Yahweh chastises the land by a famine; he 
shows that he is the true god by sending down lightning to 
consume his sacrifice, and sustains his servants by his miracn- 
lons power. Such things do not happen in reality. But there 
is a truth embodied in these miraculous stories, as there is in 
that of the conflict between Moses and Aaron and the Egyp- 
tian sorcerers, for instance; and that truth is that Israel’s 
god was mightier than any other. This appeared by the issue 
of the conflict. Baal was driven out by Yahweh. ‘This result 
proved that the worship of Yahweh had more life and elas- 
ticity than the other. In spite of the indulgence shown to 
the Baal-worship by the princes, the people could noi be per- 
manently induced to adopt it. At first they may have allowed 
themselves to be beguiled by the king’s example, but they 
were soon roused by the mighty voice of the prophets and 
made their own will felt. Omyi’s house yielded to some ex- 
tent, but too grudgingly as the zealots thought, and too late 
to wash out its sin; and so it fell. 

The trail of blood which marks the progress of Yabweh’s 
triumph, and the carnal weapons with which his champions 
fought his battle, must not blind us to the fact that at bottom 
his victory was a moral triumph. How did Yahweh expel 
Baal? By the influence of the prophets. And yet these meu 
had as little contro! over the fire of heaven as their opponents 
had, nor did any supernatural power watch over their lives vo 
preserve them. ‘The ‘‘ inspired” of Baal doubtless sought 
the cause of the national disasters in the anger of their god, 
just as Yahweh’s messengers looked for it in the wrath of 
theirs. In all these respects the two parties stood npon the 
same footing ; and the worshippers of Baal had the king upon 
their side. If Elijah aud his followers won the victory, then, 
the result can only be due to their superiovity to the priests of 
the Tyrian god. The best, the bravest, the most true-hearted 
sons of Israel were on Yahweh’s side, and against Baal, and 
the people bowed before their moral force. 
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Thus regarded the contest is most instructive, and the pic- 
ture of Elijah on Mount Horeb is full of consolation ‘to all 
lovers of the truth. Sometimes they cry that all is lost! and 
are ready to despair. But God answers: Never lose heart! 
Storms in which God is not, in which the power of darkness 
seems to sweep unbridled and unconquered o’er the earth, 
come before the whispering of the cooling breeze; but the 
kingdom of peace and blessedness is ever drawing nigh. Let 
all who love God truly, work for its approach ! 


Cuarter XIII. 
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OR eight-and-twenty years Jehu reigned over Israel, and 

his family retained the throne to the fourth generation. 

The historian points this out as a reward conferred upon Jehu 
by Yahweh for his zeal in extirpating the worship of Baal. 
Like all his predecessors he allowed the golden bulls to remain 
in the sanetuaries, but this conduct was less offensive even to 
the most advanced of his contemporaries than it was to the 
Judean historian of a later age, who reproached all the kings 
of Israel with not relinquishing ‘‘ the sin of Jeroboam, the 
son of Nebat.” In Jehu’s days a time of suffering began in 
Israel, for the Syrians under the dreaded Hazael, gradually 
conquered almost all the land beyond the Jordan. Under 
Jehu’s son and successor, Jehoahaz, who reigned for seven- 
teen years, things went no better. He was so completely 
dependent upon Hazael that he was only allowed to keep such 
a standing army as that prince permitted ; namely, a troop of 
fifty horsemen, ten war-chariots, and ten thousand infantry. 
Under his reign the king of Syria succeeded in taking the 
city of Gath, which had formerly belonged to the Philistines, 
and even threatened Jerusalem.’ His troops must, therefore, 
have been able to pass freely through the land of Israel. But 
the country recovered at last from its humiliation. Joash, 
the son and suecessor of Jehoahaz, defeated the Syrians three 
limes, and his son Jeroboam not only completed the deliv- 


1 2 Kings xii. 17, 18. 
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erance of Israe] but even raised it to power, as we shall see in 
a subsequent chapter. 

Elisha’s chief activity falls under the reigns of the first 
three princes of the house of Jehu. This is not the impres- 
sion we gain from a continuous reading of the first half of the 
second book of Kings, for there most of the stories of Elisha 
precede the account of Jehu’s exaltation to the throne. But 
we have a perfect right to reverse this order, for the stories 
of Elisha, as well as those of Elijah and others, are drawn 
from a different source from that which supplied the accounts 
of the Kings. They were evidently written to glorify the 
ancient men of God, to instruct, admonish, and console the 
disciples of the prophetic schools, and in their collected form 
they made up what our ancestors might have called a ‘‘ mirror 
for prophets.” Now in these stories the princes are seldom 
mentioned by name. ‘‘ The king of Israel” or ‘‘ the king of 
Syria” is introduced without any indication which particular 
king is meant. ‘Thus, in the long account of Micaiah the sou 
of Imlah, Ahab is only once mentioned by name, and is 
everywhere else described simply as ‘‘the king of Israel.” 
Now since the names of the kings are seldom mentioned in 
the stories about Elisha, we are left to make ont from the 
contents themselves at what period we ought to place them. 
We know, however, that Elisha lived down to the reign of 
Joash, and we almost always find him on a friendly footing 
with the Israelite princes. This would have been impossible 
under Jehoram, whom he detested! and whose overthrow he 
compassed ; but it is quite natural under Jehu and his sons. 
Moreover, the stories about him assume that Israel was in the 
power of Syria, which was not the case before Jehu ascended 
the throne. 

Let us now draw together the stories of Elisha. 

Summoned by Elijah to be his follower,? he doubtless 
accompanied this man of God in his wanderings for some 
considerable time, serving him as his attendant,® executing 
his commands, and receiving his instruction, till he came to 
be known as the great Tishbite’s foremost disciple. How 
long this lasted we cannot tell. Were it not that Elijah 
plays a part in the legend of Ahaziah’s death, we should 
have no hesitation in assuming that he died before Ahab; 
for we should gather as much from the scene in which the 
four hundred prophets promise victory to this prince and 
Micaiah alone utters a note of warning, while Elijah is 


1 See 2 Kings iii. 14. 2 See p. 145. * 2 Kings iii. 11. 
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never mentioued at all. Not that he would necessarily 
have been present, but we should have expected Ahab ‘to 
mention him when Jehoshaphat asked him whether there 
were no other prophets of Yahweh. And again, the fact of 
the whole mass of Yahweh’s interpreters taking the wrong 
jine is best explained on the supposition that Elijah was 
already dead, and no one else had as yet inherited his influ- 
ence; and since we cannot be sure whether or not there is 
any historical foundation for the story of Elijah’s foretelling 
Ahaziah’s death, we must leave this point unsettled; but, 
at any rate, it is certain that Elijah did not live far into the 
reign of Jehoram, for when this prince and his allies were 
waging war with Moab, and ingnired after a prophet, Elisha 
was described to them as the former servant of Elijah. 
Doubtless, the help which Elisha gave on this occasion estal)- 
lished his fame, so that he was henceforth recognized by the 
members of the prophetic schools as their ‘‘ father,” and gradu- 
ally gained the powerful influence of which he availed himself 
to overthrow the house of Omri, and raise Jehu to the throne. 

The legend, however, does not trouble itself about the 
successive steps by which influence is won and the position 
of a leader attained, and simply regards it as divinely ordained 
that Elisha should take up Elijah’s task. We are therefore 
told, in the following story, how this took place, at a definite 
moment : — 

When Yahweh was about to catch up Elijah into heaven 
in a storm, the man of God left Gilgal, accompanied by 
Elisha. ‘+ Stay here,” he said to his disciple, ‘* for Yahweh 
has sent me to Bethel.” But Elisha knew well that his 
master would be taken from him, and refused to comply 
with his request. ‘* By Yahweh and by your own life,” he 
answered, ‘‘ I will not leave you.” So they went on to Bethel 
together. There the sons of the prophets said to Elisha, 
‘¢ Do you know that Yahweh will take away your master from 
you this day?” ‘‘ Alas!” he answered gloomily, ‘‘ I know it 
but too well. Speak of it no more.” Again Elijah tried to 
throw him off. ‘‘ Stay here,” he said, ‘‘ for Yahweh has sent 
me to Jericho;” but his faithful servant clung to him, and 
they went together to the City of Palms. And here the same 
words passed between Elisha and the sons of the prophets _ 
ag at Bethel; for here, too, it had been revealed to them 
that Elijah would be taken away. So Elisha could not 
suffer him to cross the Jordan alone, even though he said 
that Yahweh had commanded it. He would stay with 
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him still. When they reached the bank of the river, Elijah 
rolled up his mantle, and, in the presence of fifty prophets, 
smote the waters with it, upon which the river instantly 
stood still, while the lower waters rolled away and allowed 
the two companions to cross over dry-shod. Hardly had 
they reached the other side when Elisha was rewarded for 
his fidelity. ‘‘ What is your wish?” asked the Tishbite. 
‘© What would you have from me before I go?” ‘* A double 
share of your spirit,” said Elisha instantly. ‘‘ That is no 
sinall thing,” was Elijah’s reply: ‘‘ but if you are present 
when I go, it shall be granted you; not otherwise.” As they 
went on conversing thus, behold! a chariot of fire, yoked to 
fiery horses, shot between them. Elijah was canght up in 
a storm to heaven, and when Elisha saw it he cried out, ‘*O 
my father! my father! the war-chariots and horsemen of 
Israel!” The Tishbite was gone; and his disconsolate dis- 
ciple was left, rending his cloak for grief! Then he took up 
the mantle that Elijah had let fall, and retraced his steps to 
the bank of Jordan. ‘There, on the further side, stood the 
fifty sons of the prophets, who had seen him cross the stream 
with his master. They saw him come back alone, but there 
was no room to question whether or not he had inherited 
Elijah’s spirit, for hardly had he struck the water with the 
mantle he had caught up from the spot on which it fell from 
Elijah’s shoulders, than in answer to his ery, ‘‘ Where. is 
Yahweh, the god of Elijah?” the river stayed its course and 
let him pass dry-shod. The prophets bowed in reverence 
before him, and recognized him as their chief. 

But yet they could not quite believe that Elijah was really 
gone for ever. ‘‘ Let us,” they said to Elisha, ‘‘send fifty 
stalwart men to seek him. Who can tell if the spirit of 
Yahweh has set him down upon some mountain, or in some 
valley?” In vain did Elisha dissuade them. He knew that 
the master was gone for ever; but the others persisted, till 
at last he gave an unwilling consent. ‘So the men went to 
seek Elijah, but could find no trace of him. ‘* Did I not 
foretell the result?” said his successor to the incredulous 
prophets. 

Yes, he had foretold it; for he, as Elijah’s true successor, 
who had received a double portion of his spirit like a first- 
born son, well knew it to be true. Henceforth blessed be they 
who honor Elisha, and woe to them who despise him! The 
men of Jericho, for instance, came to him with the comp] int, 
‘¢ Sec, lord! the site of our city is fair, but the water is bad, 
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and gives us many diseases.”1 Elisha told them to bring him 
a new dish, with a little salt in it; whereupon he went to the 
city well and commanded the water, in Yahweh’s name, to 
hecome wholesome. It was at once deprived of every hurt- 
ful property, and remained good ever afterwards. 

But the little children found that Yahweh’s representative 
was not to be mocked with impunity, for, as he was on his 
way from Jericho to Bethel, they shouted, ‘‘ Bald-head!” 
after him, upon which he turned round and cursed them in 
Yahweh’s name, and straightway two she-bears came out of 
the forest and tore forty-two of them to pieces. 


Since Elisha had to deal with a friendly dynasty, and a 
people suffering under the oppression of their enemies, it was 
but natural that he should be far less severe than Elijah, who 
had opposed the idolatrous Ahab, and that he should set him- 
self to consoling and enconraging rather than chastising his 
people. Accordingly, the deeds ascribed to him, if we except 
that hideous curse of the little children, are generally deeds of 
love, and we seldom hear hard words from him. But all the 
stories preserved about him deal in the marvellous, and more- 
over are so loosely strung together that it is impossible to 
weave a connected history either of the prophet or his people 
from them. ‘Thus, at the close of this story of the children 
torn to pieces by the bears, we find the words, ‘‘ Then he 
went to Mount Carmel, and then he returned to Samaria,” 
though we have never heard of his having been in Samaria 
before. Another story is closed by the statement that the 
Syrians came no more into the land; whereas the very next 
passage begins, ‘‘ Then Benhadad, king of Syria, collected 
his army and came and besieged Samaria.” ” 

Let us now listen to some of the stories of Elisha’s miracles. 

Once on a time a certain woman, the widow of a prophet, 
appealed to Elisha in distress: ‘‘ Ah, my lord!” said she, 
‘‘my husband, who feared Yahweh greatly, as you know, is 
now dead; and a creditor is going to sell my two sons be- 
cause I cannot pay him what I owe.” ‘Iwill help you,” said 
the prophet. ‘*‘ What have you left?” ‘* Alas!” she an- 
swered sadly, ‘‘ nothing but a cruse of oil!” ‘‘ Then ask all 
your neighbors to lend you empty vessels, as many as they 
can spare,” answered Elisha. ‘‘ After that go home with your 
ions, shut the door close, and pour all the vessels full of oil.” 
Strange as the injunction sounded, the widow obeyed the 


1 After an amended version. 1 2 Kings vi. 23, 24. 
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man of God in perfect faith. Her sons kept bringing her 
buckets and: all kinds of vessels, while she poured thein full 
of oil, for the contents of her cruse were never exhausted. 
At last, when she said to her sons, ‘‘ Bring me another cask!” 
they said they had no more, and then the oil ceased flowing. 
Upon this she went to the man of God rejoicing; but he was 
not at all surprised at what she told him, and simply said: 
‘¢ Now go and sell the oil, pay off your debt, and live with 
your two sons, upon the surplus.” 

Elisha often travelled about, as Elijah had done, to look 
after the welfate of the people and visit the schools of the 
prophets. On these journeys he sometimes passed through 
Shunem, not far from Mount Gilboa. In this place there 
lived a certain woman of some distinction, whose hospitality 
Elisha usually shared. Wishing to be of still more service to 
the holy man of God, she proposed to her husband that they 
should fit up? a room especially for him, that whenever he 
came that way he might stay with them. A bed, a table, a 
chair, and a lamp'soon made an upper chamber very habit- 
able; and Elisha, who was much pleased by the hospitality 
he received, desired to give some token of his gratitude. 
Accordingly he sent his servant Gehazi to question his host- 
ess, and ask whether he could be of any service to her by 
saying a good word to the king for instance, or asking the 
general of the army not to press her too hard for war levies. 
They must do something for her, he said; she had been so 
kind to them! But the woman answered: ‘‘ What can you 
do for me? [f live in the midst of my own people and am 
quite content.” So Gehazi had no success to report to his 
master, but nevertheless he had a suggestion of his own. 
‘¢ She has no son,” he said, ‘‘ and her husband is an old man 
now.” Then Elisha told him to call the woman; and she 
came and stood reverently in the doorway before the man of 
God. How her heart must have leapt when Elisha said 
straight out: ‘‘In a year you will havea son at your breast !” 
She could not believe that she was really to have such a bless- 
ing, and eried out: ‘‘O man of God! you are surely mocking 
me!” But a year thence she really had a son. 

Thus the ehild’s very birth had shown that Elisha’s word 
was a word of God; bnt a greater proof of his power was 
shortly to be given. The boy throve well at first; but after- 
wards, one day when he had gone out to join his father, who 
was with the reapers, he complained of a pain in his head, 
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was carried home to his mother, and died that same day upon 
her lap. The mother straightway laid the little body upon 
the prophet’s bed, shut the door of his room, and begged her 
husband to let her have an attendant and an ass to ride on, 
for she must visit the man of God. He asked her what it was 
that took her to the prophet, when it was neither new moon 
nor Sabhath ; but she only pressed the more for his permission, 
and was soon seated on her ass. ‘ Drive on the ass,” she cried 
to her attendant, ‘“‘ drive on hard till I tell you to slacken.” 
So she went with all speed till she came to Carmel, where the 
prophet was. No sooner did he see her coming than he sent 
Gehazi to ask after her welfare, and her hnshand’s and her 
son’s. ‘* All well!” she answered, and rode on. Bnt when 
she came to the man of God, she flung herself down before 
him in speechless agony, and grasped his knees in supplica- 
tion. Gehazi thought it highly unbecoming to take sueh 
liberties with the holy man. We often find that servants are 
more anxions than their masters abont the observance of out- 
ward forms of respect, partly because they feel that the honor 
shown to their masters gives a dignity to their own position, 
and partly out of genuine respect for them. Elisha himself 
well knew how to make allowance for the woman’s grief, and 
set Gehazi aside with the words, ‘‘ Let her alone! Her heart 
is full of misery, though I know not why, for Yahweh has hidden 
it from me.” At last the woman’s grief found words; ‘‘ My 
lord,” she sobbed, ‘‘ did I ever ask you fora son? Nay, I 
besought you not to mock me!” Then Elisha saw it all, and, 
turning to Gehazi, cried hastily, ‘‘ Gird up your loins, take my 
staff, go to this woman’s house, greet no one on the way, nor 
even stay to return another’s greeting, but haste to lay my 
staff upon the child’s face!” Still the mother cried, ‘“‘ All 
this suffices not. By Yahweh’s life and by your life, I will 
not leave you.” ‘Thus pressed, Elisha consented to go with 
her himself. It was well that she had persevered, for Gehazi 
met them on their way with the doleful tidings that he had. 
laid his master’s staff upon the child’s face in vain. He had 
not awakened. So as soon as Elisha reached the honse, he 
shut himself up in his own room, where the little body lay upon 
the hed, and prayed to Yahweh. Then he stretched himself 
upon the child, laying his mouth to its mouth, his eyes to its 
eyes, and his hands to its hands till it began to grow warm. 
Then he paced up and down in the house for a time, and then 
returned and lay upon the child again. At last it sneezed, 
again and again, seven times, and then opened its eyes. 
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Upon this Elisua told Gehazi to call the Shunammite woman, 
and, when she caine, he gave her back her son alive. Dumb 
with amazement and gratitude, she bowed herself to the 
ground, and carried away her child, now given her a second 
time. 

This same Shunammite had afterwards still farther canse 
for gratitude to Elisha.’ After calling her son back to life, he 
prophesied that Yahweh wonld send a famine of seven ycars 
upon Israel, and advised her to spend the time in some foreign 
country. <Aecordingly she went to sojourn amongst the Phil- 
istines ; but at the end of the seven years she returned to her 
own country, and, since her property had meanwhile been 
seized by some one else, she went to implore the king’s assist- 
ance in regaining it. Now it happened that when she came 
into the royal presence the king was talking to Gehazi, whom 
_he had asked to give him an account of all Elisha’s miracles. 
At the very moment when Gehazi was telling him how his 
master had once brought a dead child back to life, he saw the 
woman drawing near, and of eourse exclaimed, ‘‘ Sec! there 
is the very woman of whom I was speaking, and there is 
her son with her!” The king was naturally predisposed to 
take the woman’s part, and no sooner had he heard her peti- 
tion than he eommissioned one of his officers to restore her to 
the possession of her house and land, and even to see that all 
the produce of her estate during the seven years of her ab- 
sence was handed over to her. 

It was probably in this same time of famine, according to 
the story in the hook of Kings, that Elisha gave proof of his 
power of robbing poisonous plants of their deadly properties, 
as well as restoring the dead to life. A number of the sons 
of the prophets at Gilgal had boiled a great pot full of greens, 
with a quantity of wild cnenmbers amongst them; but when 
the hungry men sat down to eat the pottage they recognized 
the poisonous plant by its bitter taste, and cried in conster- 
nation to Elisha, ‘‘Man of God! there is poison in the 
pot!” But Elisha put a little meal to it, after which they 
lated it out and found it perfectly wholesome. 

On another occasion Elisha miraculously fed a number of 
his companions. A man of Baal-shalisha, not far from Gilgal, 
had given him twenty harley cakes as the first fruits of his 
harvest, together with a bag of bruised wheat. He told his 
servant to set this provision before a hundred men, who were 
probably members of the prophetic community. ‘‘ What 1s 
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the use of setting such a slender meal before so many guests?” 
asked the servant; but Elisha answered calmly, ‘‘ Do as I tell 
you, for such is Yahweh’s will. There will be some left over.” 
And so there was, though all had eaten their fill. It was just 
as Yahweh had said. 

One of these sonsof the prophets was helped out of a great 
difficulty by Elisha when they were all busy removing their 
home to the valley of the Jordan. Their present abode, they 
said, was too small for them, but there was room enough in 
the valley. There were so many of them that the labor of 
making a new home would be bnt light. If each of them 
cut one good plank the chief part of the work would be done. 
So Elisha consented to the plan, and even accompanied the 
prophets to the Jordan. Now as one of them was felling a 
tree the head of his axe flew off and fell into the water; and 
what made the matter worse was that the axe was not his 
own. He had borrowed it. No sooner was the place where 
the iron had sunk pointed out to Elisha than he threw a piece 
of wood upon it, and the iron immediately floated up to the 
surface. 


This last story stands between two others intended to show 
that foreigners as well as Israelites experienced Elisha’s 
miraculous powers. The first of the two relates the cure of 
Naaman. 

Naaman was the general of the Syrian king, and enjoyed 
the utmost power and distinction, for Yahweh had given vic- 
tory to the Syrians by his hand. But his greatness brought 
small comfort to him, for he was a leper. At last he heard 
from a little Israelite slave-girl of his wife how there was a 
mighty prophet in Samaria who could heal him; so he went, - 
with a great retinue and rich presents, to the capital of Israel 
to seek for help. When he reached Samaria, he went straight 
to the palace, for his monarch had given him a letter to pre- 
sent to the king of Israel, the purport of which was as follows: 
‘‘The bearer of this letter is my servant Naaman, whom I 
command you to heal of his leprosy.” We can imagine the 
dismay with which the king of Israel read the letter. He 
tore his clothes in despair and cried aloud: ‘‘ Am I a god, to 
kill and to make alive, that he tells me to cure a man of lep 
rosy? Mark well my words; it is but a pretext for attacking 
me!” But as soon as Elisha, the man of God, heard what had 
happened he sent this message to the king: ‘‘ Why should you 
tear your clothes? Only let the sick man come to me, and he 
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shall know that there is a prophet in Israel indeed.” Accord- 
ingly Naaman was soon standing at Elisha’s door, with all 
his train, upon which Gehazi came out and brought the Syrian 
this message from his master: ‘*Go and bathe seven times 
in the Jordan, and then you will be clean.” ‘These words put 
Naaman into a towering passion. ‘‘ What is this man of 
God abont?” he cried. ‘‘I thought he would at least have 
come out himself, and called solemnly upon the name of Yah- 
weh, and then strnck his hand upon the leprons spots and 
healed them! Is this the way he treats me? And as for 
bathing in the Jordan, what good will come of that? Are not 
Abana and Pharpar, the rivers of Damascus, better than all 
the streams of Israel together?” So saying, the offended 
noble turned away; but his servants said: ‘‘ My father, if 
this prophet had bid you do some desperate feat, you would 
doubtless have accomplished it. Why then should you refuse 
so easy a behest? You can but try.” Naaman yielded to 
their sensible advice, and bathed in Jordan seven times, upon 
which he was completely restored. He returned in transports 
to his deliverer, and leaving his chariots and horses at the 
door, pressed in himself and cried: *‘ Now I know that there 
is no god on earth except in Israel!” He was naturally anx- 
ious ‘to reward Elisha with costly presents, but the prophet 
steadily refused ; upon which Naaman made a request which 
was readily granted — namely, that he might take a few sacks 
of earth with him to make an altar to Yahweh when he reached 
his own home again. Yahweh, the god who dwelt in Canaan, 
could only be worshipped on his own soil; so the Syrian 
determined to make a little Canaan in the heart of his own 
country. But though he vowed never to bring a gift to any | 
other god, he begged to be forgiven for accompanying his 
prince to the temple of the god Rimmon and bowing down 
there with him. Elisha simply answered, ‘‘ Go in peace!” 
So Naamun turned homewards deeply impressed with 
Yahweh's might, and the disinterestedness of his prophets. 
As to the latter point, however, Elisha’s purpose was crossed 
by Gehazi. This man could not bear to think of his master’s 
refusing to take anything from the wealthy Syrian. So he 
hurried after him, and, as soon as Naaman saw him, he sprang 
from his chariot, hastened to meet him, and eried, ‘Is all 
well?” ‘ Yes,” said the treacherous servant, ‘‘ all is well; 
but my master has sent me after you to say that two sous of 
the prophets from the mountains of Ephraim have just come 
to visit him, and that he would be glad to have a talent of 
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silver (say £400) and two snits of clothes for.them.” ‘‘ Nay, 
let me beg you,” said the grateful Syrian, ‘‘ to take two tal- 
ents.” Gehazi refused ‘at first; but finally consented, upon 
which Naaman sent a couple of servants with him to carry the 
treasure. When they came to the city, Gehazi relieved the 
men of their burden, and hid it all himself in Elisha’s house. 
Then he went back into his master’s presence. ‘*‘ Where have 
you come from?” asked Elisha immediately. ‘‘ Your servant 
has been nowhere!” was his shameless answer. As if Elisha 
did not know where he had been! ‘*Do you think,” said the 
prophet, ‘‘ that I did not see how the man leapt from his 
chariot and ran to meet you? Was this a time for grasping 
at money? May the leprosy of Naaman be upon yon and 
upon your family for ever!” Hardly had Elisha said the 
words when the snowy whiteness of leprosy spread its flakes 
over Gehazi’s body. 

Sometimes, again, the Syrians were put to shame and loss 
by Elisha’s power. 

In the wars between Syria and Israel Elisha’s help was a 
great source of strength to the latter; for Yahweh revealed 
the secret plans of the enemy to him, and again and again he 
warned the king of Israel of ambuscades that had been laid 
against him. So all the Syrian plans were rendered futile ; 
and the king was much dejected, and thought there mnst be 
traitors amongst his private advisers. But they said, ‘‘ It is 
nut we who betray our monarch, but Elisha the prophet, whe 
tells his king everything that is spoken here, though it be 
never so secret.” The king determined to pnt an end to this 
by ridding himself of Elisha altogether; so he sent a gredt 
army, with war-chariots and cavalry, to Dothan, where Elisha 
was. The soldiers surrounded the city by night; and in the 
morning, when the prophet’s servant went out, he saw the 
army, and cried in terror to his master, ‘‘ Alas! my lord, 
what shall we do?” Bunt Elisha answered quietly, ‘‘ Fear 
not, for those on our side are stronger than those on theirs.” 
Then he prayed, ‘‘O Yahweh, open his eyes that he may 
see!” Then Yahweh opened the servant's eyes, and he san 
upon the mountain round abont a host of fiery chariots ano 
riders compassing Elisha. Thus reassnred, he followed his 
master, who went to meet the enemy; and prayed, ‘‘O Yah- 
weh, strike these troops with blindness!” His prayer was 
heard, and thereupon he said to the men, ‘‘ You have made a 
mistake! Follow me, and I will bring you to. the man you 
seek.” They gave themselves up to his guidance, and he led 
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them right into the middle of Samaria and then prayed again, 
‘+O Yahweh, open their eyes!” upon which they discovered to 
their terror where they had been brought. The king of Israel 
was lost in amazement, and said to the man of God, ‘‘ My 
father! shall I slay them?” ‘Not at all,” he replied, ‘‘no 
more than you would massacre your prisoners of war. Rather 
give them meat and drink, and let them return to their mas- 
ter.” So the king gave the Syrians a great feast, after which 
they returned to their own land. In consequence of this event 
their troops came into the land of Israel no more. 

Some time afterwards —we have already called attention 
to the extraordinary contradiction between the beginning of 
this story and the end of the last —some time afterwards 
Benhadad, the son of Hazael,! king of Syria, laid siege to 
Samaria and bronght it into dire extremities. He cut off 
the supply of provisions so completely that there was a fearful 
famine in the city. An ass’s head was sold for eighty shekels 
(say £8) and a small quantity of dove’s dung for five shekels. 
Once, as the king of Israel— whom the sequel shows to have 
been Jehoahaz — was going round the walls, a woman begged 
him to help her. ‘‘ If Yahweh cannot help you,” he replied 
bitterly, ‘‘how can I? not with meal or oil at any rate! 
But speak out,” he added, good-naturedly, ‘‘ and tell me what 
itis!” Then she told her ghastly tale, as follows: ‘‘ This 
woman here persuaded me to kill my baby by promising to 
kill hers afterwards. So yesterday we ate my son, and now 
that it is her child’s turn she has hidden it.” The king’s 
heart sickened as he heard the words. He rent his upper 
robe, and all the people saw that he had a mourning garment 
under it, next to his skin. His rage and horror vented them- 
selves upon Elisha. Why did he bring no help? ‘* May God 
requite me,” he exclaimed, ‘‘if I do not roll the son of 
Shaphat’s head before his feet!” 

The man of God, whose life he threatened, was sitting 
in his own house with the elders of the city, who had donbt- 
less come to him for comfort and advice. A few moments 
before, he had sent a messenger to request the king’s atten- 
dance, but before he had returned the prophet said to those 
about him, ‘‘ See now! this murderer’s son is sending a man 
to strike off my head. Shut the door upon him and keep 
him out, for his master is following close upon his heels.” 
When we think of the massacres of which Jehu had been 
guilty, we cannot wonder that even a zealot of Yahweh should 
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call him a ‘‘murderer.”! While Elisha was yet speaking 
the messenger arrived, elosely followed by the king himself. 
The latter burst into a volley of reproaches and lamentations 
as he related the occurrence upon the walls, and finally ex- 
claimed, ‘‘See now, it is Yahweh himself who sends this 
misery upon us. Why should I trust him any more?” But 
Elisha answered solemnly, ‘‘ Hearken to Yahweh’s word! 
Thus says your god: To-morrow shall a quart of flour or two 
quarts of barley be sold for a shekelin the gate of Samaria!” 
This oracle revived the drooping hopes of many a heart, but 
there were some who could not believe it, and the noble on 
whose arm the king was leaning cried in mockery, ‘‘ Why! 
if Yahweh made windows in heaven such a thing could never 
come to pass!” Upon which the prophet turned to him with 
the words of doom: ‘‘ You shall see it with your own eyes, 
but you shall not eat of it!” 

Now, in the neighborhood of Samaria there were four 
lepers, cut off from all intercourse with the world, as was 
customary with the miserable sufferers from this infectious 
disease. Tortured by hunger, they were taking counsel this 
very evening as to the course they had best pursue. Should 
they force their way into the city? All was a prey to 
famine there. Should they stay where they were? To do 
so was certain death. They had nothing to lose by making 
a bold stroke; so they agreed to go to the Syrian camp, and 
try whether they conld lay hold of anything to eat. As soon 
as it was night, they carried out their plan; but who shall 
describe their amazement when they found the outposts 
deserted! Yahweh had made the Syrians hear a noise as of 
the war-chariots and horsemen of a mighty host, and they 
had cried one to another, ‘‘ Hark! there are the Hittites 
coming! ‘The king of Israel has bought their help. And 
there are the Egyptians coming upon us!” So they all fled 
for their lives in panic-stricken haste, leaving everything 
behind them — arms, baggage, tents, horses, and chariots. . 
So when the lepers reached the first tent they found not a 
soul there. They ate and drank their fill, laid hold of all the 
clothes and other valuables they found, hid them, and went 
on to the next tent. Here, again, they seized all the booty ; 
but then they said, ‘‘ This will never do, after all! We have 
the chance of bringing the good news to the city now; but if 
we go on enjoying ourselves and gathering plunder all night, 
we shall come off badly when the morning overtakes us! 
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Let us go to the city gate, and tell them at the palace how 
we have found things here.” No sooner said than done. 
The lepers drew near to the sentinel, and shouted out to him 
that they had just come from the Syrian eamp, where they 
had not seen’a living soul or heard a human voice, but had 
found the horses and asses tethered, and the tents deserted. 
They roused the king at once with the news; but he thought 
he was clever enough to see through it, and told his officers 
that it was very likely a stratagem of the Syrians to entice 
the starving garrison beyond the gates, and then surprise the 
city. One of the captains proposed that a few men should be 
sent to reconnoitre. Even if they perished, they would meet a 
fate no worse than that of their brethren. The king approved 
of this, and accordingly some warriors were sent off in two 
ehariots, and they followed the track of the flying Syrians, 
all strewn with arms and raiment, as far as the Jordan. 
Then they came back with the news to the king. Upon this 
the inhabitants of Samaria streamed through the gate to 
plunder the deserted camp, and the sudden abundance of pro- 
visions made them cheap, as Yahweh had foretold. But the 
eaptain, who had mocked Elisha’s word, had been com- 
manded by the king to keep order in the gate; and the rush 
of people coming for food was so great that he was trampled 
under their feet and perished. Thus Elisha’s prophecy was 
fulfilled. He saw the abundance, but might not share it. 


The origin of some of these legends is pretty obvious. 
Thus the story of Elisha at Dothan is nothing but a visible 
presentation of the truth which a poet of a later time! ex- 
pressed in the words, ‘‘ The angel of Yahweh encamps round 
about them that fear him and delivers them.” Or again, 
leprosy may have been a hereditary disease that reappeared 
from time to time in the family of Gehazi, the servant of 
Elisha, and the narrator may have sought an explanation of 
the fact in some sin committed by the founder of the honse, 
while the mercenary character of many of the prophets in- 
duced him to fix npon covetousness as the specific failing 
in question. The story wonld then serve as a warning to the 
sons of the prophets. 

Onr attention is especially attracted by the story of Elijah’s 
ascension to heaven. According to the belief of the Israelites, 
all men, good or bad, descended to the world below, with the 
sole exception of Elijah and Enoch,” who escaped the common 
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lot and were taken up to heaven, the abode of Yahweh and his 
angels. So the Greek poets also sung of favored mortals who 
never died and went to the land of shadows, but were taken 
to the Elysian fields. It is obvious why the legend selected 
Elijah to enjoy this privilege; he was the representative of 
the faithful prophets, and the messengers of Yahweh exalted 
their order in his person. ‘The story describes with singular 
fclicity the attributes which made Elisha the successor of 
Elijah, and secured him a greater share of his master’s spirit 
than fell to the lot of any of his other disciples. Elisha clung 
to him with intense fidelity, and was far more capable of 
seeing with the eye of the spirit than any of the other sons 
of the prophets. The story, however, is of rather late origin, 
and the title of honor, ‘‘ chariots and horsemen of' Israel,” 
which the writer makes Elisha confer upon Elijah, was in 
reality first given to Elisha himself, and afterwards trans- 
ferred to his master. 

It is a great pity that in all these traditions the history is 
so overlaid with miracle that the true features of Elisha can 
no longer be traced. Bnt we can still make out with more or 
less distinctness the circumstances under which he lived. 
The Syrians were in the land; Samaria was repeatedly be- 
sieged, though it never fell, and there was a famine of seven 
years. Such were the times of Elisha. What he was to the 
king and people we can only guess; but we are surely safe in 
saying that he was the comfortér of Israel, and cheered the 
hearts of his countrymen when broken down by the oppression 
of the enemy and the continued dearth. He told the sufferers 
of Yahweh’s might, said that he was wroth with his people 
because they had served Baal, but that now his favor was 
secured by the rooting out of idolatry, and he would bless 
them soon. He taught them that Yahweh’s might extended 
to foreign peoples too, and that he could strike the hostile 
camp with panic when he would. Such was Elisha, the 
revered head of the prophets and the comforter of the op- 
pressed. From time to time the king or people, in the bitter- 
ness of sheer despair, might throw the blame of all their 
sufferings upon him, but their anger was soon changed to 
veneration when his promises were fulfilled and his prayers 
answered. ‘Then he was honored as the firmest prop of the 
throne, as Israel’s greatest benefactor. And this position 
he held until his death. 

It is only natural, then, that a wonder-loving posterity should 
have made him foretell the fates that awaited Israel even after 
his death. Such is the purpose of the following story : — 
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When Elisha was lying on the bed of sickness which it was 
feared would prove his death-bed, King Joash came to see 
him, stood weeping by his bed and cried: ‘* Alas! my father, 
must you go from us?—you, the chariots and horsemen of 
Israel!” The sick man raised himself to comfort his visitor, 
and said, ‘‘ Take up your bow and arrows.” The king did 
so, and Elisha commanded him to fit an arrow to the string 
and lay his hands upon it. Then he put his own hands upon 
the king’s and blessed them, and told him to open the win- 
dow towards the east and shoot an arrow through it. As the 
arrow whistled through the air the prophet cried, ‘‘ It is Yah- 
weh’s arrow of deliverance. He promises deliverance from 
the hand of the Syrians. You shall utterly defeat them at 
Aphek!” Greatly comforted Joash came and stood again by 
the prophet’s bed. Elisha raised himself once more. ‘‘Take 
your quiver full of arrows,” he said, and then added, ‘‘ strike 
the ground with them.” ‘The king struck the ground three 
times and then paused; upon which the man of God was 
wroth, and cried, ‘‘ You should have struck five or six times, 
and then you would have completely overcome the Syrians. 
As it is, you will defeat them three times only.” Soon after 
this the prophet died. But his miraculous power did not 
cease even with his life; for once on a time as certain men 
were carrying a body to its grave they were terrified by a 
band of marauding Moabites, and huddled the corpse into 
Elisha’s tomb; but no sooner had it touched the prophet’s 
bones than the man returned to life! 

Just as children are attracted by anything that glitters, so 
people of the olden time were attracted by miraculous stories. 
They measured the worth of their departed heroes by the 
marvellous deeds and astonishing predictions which were 
ascribed to them; but their eye for moral greatness was dull, 
and they had little perception of the influence which a com- 
manding personality may wield. Elisha, they thought, had 
delivered Israel by deluding and entrapping the Syrian armies 
by his prayers and soothsaying, or by revealing the secrets 
of the hostile kings. He had rescued and suceored the 
favorites of Yahweh by casting magie salt into a well, or meal 
into a pot of poisoned herbs, or by multiplying oil and bread. 
We, who reject all these stories, can find something else to 
admire in Elisha. For us the secne at his bedside contains 
a lesson of comfort and encouragement. Let us try to re- 
alize it. 

A man with no material power is dying in the capital of 
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Israei. He is not rich; he holds no office which gives him 
any 1mmediate control over the actions of men; he has but 
one weapon, the power of his word. Yet Israel’s king stands 
weeping at his bedside, weeping because this ‘‘ inspired ” 
messenger of Yahweh is to be taken from him. In him both 
king and people will lose a mighty support, for this man is a 
greater strength to Israel than chariots and horsemen are. 
Joash does well to mourn for him, for he has had courage to 
wake the people’s conscience; the might of his personality 
has sufficed to turn them in the true direction, and rouse 
their moral and religious life. 

Such men as Elisha everywhere and always give a strength 
to their people above the strength of armies, for the true 
blessings of a nation are reared on the foundations of its 
moral force. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE KINGDOM OF JUDAH IN THE FIRST CENTURY 
AFTER THE DISRUPTION. 


1 Kines. XIV. 21-XV. 24, XXII. 41-50.! 


HE day of Israel’s suffering was to be followed by un- 
exampled prosperity ; but, before we go on with the 
thread of the story, we must glance at the history of Judah 
during the first century and a half after the disruption of the 
kingdom. It is very uninteresting, however. Possibly the 
‘¢ Book of the Chronicles of Judah’s Kings,” to which we 
are constantly referred for further information,? may have 
contained very interesting details as to the royal deeds of the 
princes of Judah ; but this book is lost, and therefore cannot 
help us. Our books of Kings deal almost exclusively with 
the kings of Israel, and, except when those of Judah come 
into connection with the northern kingdom, they tell us 
hardly anything about them, except their names and how 
long each of them reigned. It is true that the books of 
Chronicles in their turn, deal exclusively with the kings of 
Judah, and only speak of those of Israel in connection with 
the history of Judah; but this avails us little, for the Chron- 


1 2 Chronicles xi.~xvii., xix., Kx. ; ne a 
2 1 Kings xiv. 29, xv. 7, 23; xxii. 45 ; 2 Kings viii. 23, xii. 19. 
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ieler generally drew his meagre narratives from the same 
sourves as those used by the author of Kings, and eked them 
out chiefly by the help of hisownimagination. We are, there- 
fore, seldom at liberty to follow him. We will now give a 
short sketeh of what we may regard as the genuine history of 
Judah during this first century. 

The honse of David retained undisturbed possession of the 
throne, and accordingly none of those massaeres took place 
which usually accompanied a change of dynasty in ancient times. 
But, though the land was spared all eivil strife, it had only too 
frequent experience of the miseries of war. As early as in 
the fifth year of his reign, Rehoboam was eompelled to sac- 
rificee the treasures of the temple and of his palace, and to 
substitute brazen shields for the golden ones of his father’s 
life-guard, in order to satisfy the demands of Shishak, king of 
Egypt. Throughout the remaining twelve years of his reign 
he was constantly at war with Jeroboam ; and so was his son, 
Abijah, during the three years he reigned. We have already 
seen’ how Abijah’s son Asa, who oceupied the throne for forty- 
one years, ealled in the help of the Syrians against Baasha of 
Israel, who had fortified Ramah, as a means of keeping Judah 
in terror and subjection ; and how he afterwards built fortifi- 
eations himself with the stones and beams he had torn from 
Ramah’s walls and turrets. Asa died of a disease in the feet, 
and his son Jehoshaphat became king in his place. This Je- 
hoshaphat was Ahab’s ally in war, and joined his son, Ahaziah, 
in building some great ships at Ezeongeber to trade with Ophir ; 
but on the failure of the first expedition, and the wreck of the 
vessels, he declined to try a second venture, as Ahaziah wished. 
Jehoshaphat reigned five-and-twenty years, and was sueceeded 
by his son Jehoram, who married Athaliah, a daughterof Ahab. 

Let us pause at this point to review the religious condition 
of Judah during this period. Were we to aecept the evidence 
of the Chronicles we should have to suppose that there was 
a wide gulf between the religion of Judah and that of Israel. 
It is trne that this book attributes the humiliation of Judah by 
Shishak to the prevalent neglect of Yahweh; but the people 
humbly confessed their guilt, we are told, at the exhortation 
of the prophet Shemaiah, and ‘‘ there was good still left in 
Judah ;”* so Yahweh did not destroy it. But this was not the 
ease in Israel, nor could it be; for Yabweh had once for all 
concluded a ‘‘ eovenant of salt”* with David and his house to 
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give them the kingdom for ever; and therefore when Jero- 
boam rose up against Rehoboam he was rebelling against God. 
Moreover, the actual gulf that divided the two kingdoms was 
wide. Israel worshipped golden bulls, and had priests that 
were not Levites! But Judah had Aaronites for her priests, 
and observed the whole Law of Yahweh. What could Israel 
do against Judah then? According to the Chronicles King 
Abijah reminded Jeroboam and his troops of all these facts 
hefore they joined in battle. The Ephraimite king neglected 
his warnings, and attempted to surronnd his army ; but it soon 
appeared how Yahweh fought for the Judzans, for no sooner 
did they raise their war-cry, no sooner did the priests sound 
the trumpets, than Yahweh scattered Jeroboam’s army in flight, 
and five hundred thousand of his soldiers perished. All this, 
we are told, together with Abijah’s other deeds and words, 
was recorded in the book of the prophet Iddo. After all that 
has been said of the religious condition of the people under 
David and Solomon on the one hand, and of the Chronicler’s 
views of history on the other, we need not stay to prove that 
this account of the religion of the Judzans in Abijah’s time is 
as fax from the truth as the statement that five hundred thou- 
sand Ephraimites fell! Ifwe are to forma just conception 
of the religion of Israel, we must beware above all things of 
transplanting to the ninth and tenth centuries s.c. the religions 
laws and the opinions concerning the house of David which 
really belong to the third, in which the books of Chronicles 
were written. 

The truth is that there was no important difference between 
the religion of the North and that of the Sonth. We mnst 
not attach too great importance to the fact that the temple 
at Jernsalem contained no image of Yahweh, whereas golden 
bulls were set np at Dan and Bethel. The inhabitants of 
Judah stood upon no higher level than those of Israel. The 
conception of Yahweh’s being, and the methods adopted to 
appease him, were identical in the two kingdoms. Alltars, 
bamahs, asherahs, chammunim, teraphim, aud images were com- 
mon to them both. In both of them, every city, every village, 
nay, every family and every member of a family, enjoyed the 
most perfect freedom to worship his own god or gods in the 
way that pleased him; in hoth of them abominable licentious- 
ness was here and there perpetrated in honor of the deity ; in 
both a motley polytheism prevailed, but in both the worship 
of Yahweh, as Israel’s god, was maintained through every- 
thing. The unsatisfactory religious condition of Judah is 
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admitted with perfect frankness by the hook of Kings' in the 
very passages that deal with Rehoboam and Abijah, the latter 
of whom is so highly extolled by the Chronicler. 


The book of Kings, however, speaks much more highly of 
Asa and Jehoshaphat than of their predecessors. Asa, we 
are told, opposed every kind of idolatry, and even degraded 
his mother, Maachah, from her position and influence as the 
queen-mother, because she had carved ‘‘ something abomina- 
ble,” probably some licentious symbol, upon an asherah. Asa 
burned the asherah itself,? but did not remove the bamahs.® 
Jehoshaphat trod in his father’s footsteps.* But, although 
these monarchs purged the worship of Yahweh in the temple 
of Jerusalem of more than one strongly Canaanitish element, 
they certainly did not institute a complete reform, and on the 
whole the religion of Judah continued to resemble that of the 
northern kingdom in its main features. Had it been other- 
wise, we should hardly be able to understand the friendship 
which united the sister kingdoms so closely throughout the 
rule af Omri’s house in the North. 

Indeed, this alliance seriously perplexes the author of 
Chronicles, who has also sundry other accusations to bring 
against Asa and Jehoshaphat, in spite of the praise he found 
awarded to them in the book of Kings. Asa, in particular, 
incurs his displeasure. Why did he call in the help of the 
Syrians against Baasha? He ought to have put his trust in 
Yahweh alone, especially as he had been favored above any 
other monarch with the proofs of Yahweh’s readiness to help. 
To understand this last allusion we must examine the account 
of Asa’s reign given by the Chronicler. It differs considerably 
from that in the book of Kings, and runs as follows: No sooner 
had Asa reformed the religion of Judah than Zerah, king of the 
Ethiopians, marched against him, with an army no less than 
a million strong! But Asa prayed to Yahweh, and the mighty 
host was so utterly dispersed and routed that it could never 
be rallied any more. After this victory, the king, at the in- 
stigation of Azariah the prophet, prosecuted his religious re- 
forms with great vigor, and went on growing more and more 
prosperous. But alas! twenty years afterwards, when Baashs 
came up against him, his faith forsook him, and instead of 
simply trusting that Yahweh would help him against Israel’s 
king he called in the assistance of the Syrians. For this of- 
fence he was sharply rebuked by the seer Hanani, who fore- 
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told that he would be involved in war all the rest of his life; 
whereas the first six-and-thirty years of his reign had been 
spent in profound peace —the war with the Ethiopians ap- 
parently not being reckoned. But Asa, so far from repenting 
when thus admonished, threw the bold prophet into prison, 
and in some other instances likewise behaved oppressively 
towards his subjects. During the last two years of his life he 
suffered from a disease in his feet; but neither did this bring 
him to repentance, for he relied more upon the skill of his 
physicians than upon Yahweh’s help. 

Of Jehoshaphat the Chronicler has much to say in the way 
of praise. This king, he tells us, not only reformed public 
worship in the same sense as his father, but even commis- 
sioned some of his nobles, supported by certain priests and 
Levites, to teach Yahweh’s law to the people. He was, con- 
sequently, very prosperous and rich. No doubt it was wrong 
of him to marry his son into the family of Ahab, and so the 
seer Jehu, son of Hanani, distinctly told him as he returned 
from the battle at Ramoth, in which Ahab lost his life; but 
the man of God felt bound to add that there was much good 
in him, since he had put away the asherahs and served Yahweh 
with all his heart. Thus encouraged, Jehoshaphat pushed 
his religious reformation vigorously forward throughout his 
country, and paid special attention to the administration of 
justice. To reward his zeal and piety Yahweh blessed him 
marvellously. News was once brought to him of an enor- 
mous army of Moabites, Ammonites, and Edomites who 
were marching against him and had already reached Hazazon- 
Tamar, or Engedi. Upon this he turned to Yahweh and pro- 
claimed a universal fast. The Judzans streamed from every 
side into Jerusalem. ‘The king stood in one of the forecourts 
of the temple, in the midst of the panic-stricken multitude, 
and prayed fervently to Israel’s god. Then suddenly a Le- 
vite, Jehazael by name, one of the descendants of Asaph, 
was filled with the spirit of Yahweh, and cried in the midst 
of the assembly, ‘‘ Hearken, ye men of Judah and Jerusalem, 
and thon King Jehoshaphat! Thus says Yahweh: Fear not, 
for God can give the victory to whom he will! Advance to- 
morrow to the desert of Jeruel. You will not need to fight, 
for you will see how Yahweh rescues his beloved.” When 
Jehoshaphat heard this both he and all his subjects bowed 
down in prayer to Yahweh, after which the choirs of Levites, 
Kohathites, and Korahites raised a psalm of praise. The 
next morning the Judzans marched out to the desert of Tckoa, 
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and as they passed by the king he exhorted them to be of 
good eourage and to trust implicitly in Yahweh. Finally he 
ordered the temple-choir to head the army, which marched to 
the sound of the hymn, ‘‘Sing praises to Yahweh whose 
merey endureth for ever!” Their faith in Yahweh was abun- 
dantly justified, for when the song of praise rose up to heaven 
their god hurled all their enemies to destruction. The Moab- 
ites and Ammonites joined together and fell upon the Kdom- 
ites, and when they had destroyed them turned upcz each 
other. When the Judeans came to the eamp they found 
nothing but corpses there. Not one was left alive. For 
three whole days they gathered the spoil, and on the fourth 
they assembled in a valley, ever afterwards known as ‘‘ the 
valley of thanksgiving,” and praised Yahweh for his succor. 
After this they returned to the temple with musie and sing- 
ing. It need hardly be said that all the neighboring peoples 
were struek with terror when they heard how Yahweh fought 
against Israel’s foes. After this glowing description of 
Jehoshaphat’s suceess and piety, the Chronicler rather ineon- 
gruously adds a pieee of information he had derived from 
some earlier authority ; namely, that Jehoshaphat trod in the 
footsteps of his father Asa and served Yahweh, but did not 
remove the Jamahs, inasmuch as the people did not yet serve 
the god of their fathers steadfastly. Moreover, he joined 
Ahaziah, king of Israel, in building some ships to trade with 
Tarshish ; but they were wreeked, and the prophet Eliezer 
plainly deelared to the king that his aliance with the godless 
Ahaziah was the eause of the disaster. We may note in 
passing that the Chronieler makes a mistake about the ships, 
whieh were of the kind known as ‘‘ ships of Tarshish,” but 
were in this instanee intended to trade with Ophir. 

Now, when we set aside all these ineredible stories in the 
Chronicles about the first four kings of Judah, and elear our 
minds of the underlying conception of the religious condition 
of the kingdom during their reigns, we have very few indiea- 
tions left of the moral and religious fruits which this first 
century bore. 

All that we ean infer from the information given in the 
books of Kings is that as yet comparatively few had fully 
realized the great distinction between the religion of the Ca- 
naanites and the worship of Yahweh after the spirit of Moses. 
Under Rehoboam and Abijah, who trod elose in the footsteps 
of Solomon, this kernel of the uation had but little influenee ; 
whereas Asa and Jehoshaphat placed themselves: to some 
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extent under its guidance, and opposed some at least of the 
prevalent heathen practices. But Jehoshaphat’s close alliance 
with the house of Omri shows how far from complete both his 
reformation and his father’s must have becn. 


CHAPTER XV. 
BAAL DEFEATED IN JUDAH. 
2 Kines VIII. 16-29, XI., XII. 


HE battle between Yahweh and Baal, which raged so 
fiercely in the northern kingdom, during the first cen- 

tury after the disruption, was fought in Judah also. This 
is only what we should have expected from the similarity of 
the religious condition of the two kingdoms at this time. 
Indeed, it was rendered inevitable by the close alliance which 
united them, for the house of Omri was always on good terms 
with that of David, and Jehoshaphat had married his son to 
Ahab’s daughter Athaliah. This Athaliah appears to have 
inherited the ambitious and enterprising character of her 
mother Jezebel, and to have gained a complete ascendancy 
first over her husband Jehoram and afterwards over their son. 
Jehoram’s reign of eight years was far from prosperous, for 
the Edomites revolted, and though the king inflicted a severe 
defeat upon them, he could not make them tributary again. 
The Chronicler does not fail to trace the avenging hand of 
Yahweh in these events. He has more to tell us concerning 
this Jehoram, and appears to have gained some of his infor- 
mation, at any rate, from ancient sources. Jehoshaphat, he 
tells us, had left rich legacies, including fortified cities in the 
territory of Judah, to all his sons, while the crown descended 
to the eldest, Jehoram. But the latter had all his brothers, 
together with other Judean princes, massacred. It is not 
improbable that Jehoram did this deed with the same object 
which afterwards moved his wife to imitate it; namely, to 
disarm the opponents of his policy. The Chronicler, how- 
ever, goes on to say that the prophet Elijah rebuked him, in 
a letter, and declared that Yahweh would punish him by in- 
flicting heavy losses on him in his family, and bringing him 
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to a fearful end himself. This is certainly untrue, for the 
prophet was already dead. ‘Then we are told that the Philis- 
tines inflicted severe defeats upon Jehoram, and even carried 
away his wives and all his sons except the youngest, Ahaziah. 
But since this Ahaziah was two-and-twenty years old’ when 
his father died at the age of forty,? he can hardly have had 
many elder brothers and sisters. Finally Yahweh smote 
Jehoram with an incurable disease of the bowels, of which 
he died after suffering for two years. He was held in such 
contempt that the usual burial of a king was denied him, and 
his body was laid in the City of David, but not in the royal 
tomb. 

A few months afterwards his son Ahaziah, who had gone 
to pay a visit to his kinsman Jehoram of Israel, fell by the 
hand -of Jehu, upon which Athaliah seized the reins of gov- 
ernment. She began by slanghtering Ahaziah’s children 
(her own grandchildren) and the other princes of the blood. 
The spirit of her subsequent rule may well be guessed. The 
worshippers of Baal, when persecnted in the northern king- 
dom by Jehu, found a refuge in Judah, and the temple of 
Baal at Jernsalem was much frequented and was soon filled 
with costly offerings ; though here, as in the North, Yahweh 
was still recognized as Israel’s god, and his temple still re- 
garded as the principal shrine of the capital. Thus things 
went on for six years. 

One of Ahaziah’s children, however, had escaped the mas- 
sacre. His aunt Josheba, a daughter of Jehoram, had at first 
hidden him, with the assistance of his nurse, in the ‘‘ bed 
chamber” of the palace, and afterwards the chief priest 
Jehoiada had secured a place of refuge for him in one of the 
buildings that surrounded Yahweh’s temple: Here he re- 
mained until, in the seventh year of Athaliah’s reign, Jehoiada 
saw his chance of hurling the usurping queen from the throne 
and placing the scion of David’s house upon it. For this 
purpose he entered into a conspiracy with the captains of the 
royal body-guard, introduced them to an interview with the 
king, swore them to secrecy, and accurately instructed them in 
the part they were to play. When the necessary plans had all 
been laid, the day was fixed for putting them into execution. 
It was a Sabbath, the day on which one half of the guards were 
relieved of their duties at the palace, while the other half took 
their place. The relieving guards were to beset the three 
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gates of the palace and prevent any one from going in, and 
the others were to go to the temple to protect the king. As 
soon as they had secured the passages from the great altar to 
the sanctuary, Jehoiada brought out Joash, placed him on 
the steps of the portico, presented him to the people, set the 
crown on his head, and anointed him. On this the guards 
clapped their hands and shouted, ‘‘ Long live theking!” All 
who were present either joined the cry or held their peace in 
terror. The deafening shout and the ceaseless braying of the 
trumpets reached the palace, and Athaliah hurried to the 
temple. The moment she saw the youthful king surrounded 
by her own guards she understood the position of affairs, and 
hastened towards the palace rending her garments and shriek- 
ing ‘‘'Treason! treason!” Jehoiada would not have thé 
temple polluted by her blood, so he ordered the guards to let 
her pass, but some of the soldiers followed her and slew her 
by the stables of the palace. Then beasts were slaughtered, 
and the heads of the people walked between the severed 
halves, swearing fidelity to the youthful king, while solemn 
sacrifices were being offered ; after which the priest sprinkled 
them with the blood, and took an oath from the representa- 
tives of the people and the commanders of the army that they 
would uphold the worship of Yahweh. 

This oath is a proof of the religious character of the revo- 
lution, which is further evinced by the attack which the people 
immediately made upon the shrine of Baal. It probably stood 
close by the temple of Yahweh, in the forecourt; but where- 
ever it was the people utterly destroyed it, broke the images 
and altars to pieces, and slew the chief priest Mattan. Hav- 
ing thus purified the house of Yahweh, Jehoiada took steps 
to secure it from further pollution, and then escorted the 
young king, with the body-guards and commanders of the 
army, to the palace. 

There are several points in this account of the accession of 
king Joash that are not quite clear; but in spite of some few 
difficulties the whole account, which is taken from the book 
of Kings, is very intelligible. This is more than we can say 
for the story in. Chronicles, which it is almost impossible to 
understand. The cause is easily detected on comparing the two 
accounts. The story in the book of Kings must have deeply 
shocked the Chronicler. The revolution itself he thought 
highly praiseworthy, for it restored the house of David to 
honor, and devastated Baal’s temple; but the way in which 
tradition reported it to have been carried out appeared simply 
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horrible to him. It was quite natural and proper for the chief 
priest to take the lead; but that the body-guard, who were 
not Levites, perhaps not even Israelites, shonld have had the 
chief honor of the revolution, that they should have taken 
their stand by the altar, and at the command of a priest too! 
was something so inconceivable, or rather so utterly impos- 
sible, that the Chronicler was compelled to substitute Levites 
for these guardsmen, and to make Jehoiada summon all the 
people to Jerusalem (a strange way of securing secrecy !) and 
forbid any layman to approach the temple. No doubt, a 
priest living in the Chronicler’s own time would have done as 
he makes Jehoiada do; but the narrative in the book of 
Kings shows us that in the time of Joash there was no such 
sharp distinction between the priests and the laity as to ex- 
clude the latter from the sanctuary. 


Of the reign of Joash, which lasted forty years, we know 
but little. When we remember how very young he was when 
he came to the throne, we shall see that he must, as a matter 
of course, have allowed himself to be entirely guided at first 
by Jehoiada, to whom he owed his crown. The worship of 
Yahweh, therefore, flourished again, and indeed Joash did 
some very special services to the temple at Jerusalem, which. 
had fallen here and there into a ruinous condition. The 
Chronicler attributes this state of things to wanton injuries 
inflicted on the temple by Athaliah; but this is out of the 
question, for she, too, worshipped the god of Israel. Neither 
she nor Jehoram, however, would be likely to take much 
trouble to keep the temple in repair; and the history of the 
measures taken by Joash will show us how it came to pass 
that the injuries inflicted by the hand of time were not made 
good. During the early years of his reign, Joash followed 
what was evidently the ancient custom of leaving the repairs 
needed by the temple to be done by the priests. They were 
expected to meet the cost ont of the fixed revenues of the 
temple, such as the proceeds of vows and sacrifices of atone- 
ment, and the incidental sonrces of income; such as the free- 
will offerings of people who came to offer sacrifices, or who 
required the good offices of the priests for any other purpose. 
It was not unnatural that the priests should have been expected 
to keep the temple in repair, but it appeared that they were 
more anxious to look after themselves than the sanctuary. 
They kept the money in their own hands, and the temple was 
left to gradual decay. At last, in the twenty-third vear of 
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his reign, Joash took decisive measures. At his command, 
Jehoiada pnt 3 box, with a hole in the lid, by the altar, and 
into this hox te door-keepers put all the money that was 
brought into the temple, leaving the priests, when deprived 
of this souree of ineome, nothing but the proceeds of the 
gnilt and sin-offerings. When there was enough money in the 
box, the chief priest, together with an officer sent by the king, 
counted it out, and paid it over to the earpenters and masons 
who were engaged in restoring the temple: it deserves remark 
that these contractors were not required to give any account 
of the money handed over to them, for they dealt honestly. 
But even now no gold or silver utensils could be bought, since 
all the available money was required for the building itself. 
Moreover, Joash greatly diminished the temple treasure by 
using it to buy off Hazael, who laid siege to Gath and threat- 
ened Jerusalem, after humbling the northern kingdom. 

Aeeording to the Chronicles we must distinguish two 
periods in the life of Joash. That during which Jehoiada, 
who was married to his aunt Josheba, stood at his side, and 
that which elapsed after his death. As long as Jehoiada lived, 
Joash served Yahweh; but when the priest was dead, and was 
laid in the royal tomb at Jerusalem in reward for his services 
to Yahweh and the house of David, Joash was led away by the 
flattery of his followers, and together with all the people he 
deserted the temple of Yahweh, and served asherahs and idols. 
Vain were all the warnings of the prophets, for Joash would 
not hearken; and at last when Zachariah, the son of Je- 
hoiada, prophesied against him in the forecourt of the temple, 
and threatened Judah with the wrath of Yahweh, he ordered 
him to be stoned to death. ‘‘ May Yahweh see it and repay 
it!” eried the dying Zachariah; and his curse was ful- 
filed by the woe that Hazael bronght upon Joash, and 
by his wretched end; for when he eame baek wounded 
from battle witk the Syrians, he was murdered by two of his 
courtiers. 

This story is as inaecurate as most of those in the book 
of Chronicles. The accusation brought against Joash of 
having deserted the temple and the service of Yahweh, with 
all his people, is too vague and too sweeping to be admitted. 
But the older historian mentions in a few words Jelioiada’s 
great influence upon the king for good, and also tells ns how 
the latter fell by the hand of conspirators, though he knows 
nothing of bis having received any wounds from the Syrians, 
which would indeed be strange, since he never fought with 
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Hazael at all, but bought him off, as we have seen. It is 
therefore quite possible that the succession of events may 
have been as follows: After Jehoiada’s death, Joash lost the 
affection of many of his subjects; aud when Zachariah, Je- 
hoiada’s son, made himself the mouthpiece of the malcontents 
he was put to death, not without complicity on the part of 
the king, upon whom, accordingly, his murder was revenged. 
In what respect the conduct of Joash underwent so great a 
change we do not know, but it is not difficult to guess; for 
we know that twenty-three years after he came to the throne 
he began to put some check upon the arrogance of the priests, 
who were letting the temple fall into ruins and appropriating 
all its revenues. The priests were doubtless far from pleased, 
but as long as Jehoiada was alive and sided with the king, 
all violent collisions were avoided. After the death of 
his benefactor, however, Joash may have carried out his 
measures with greater violence and harshness. The mediator 
between him and the priests was no more; and if Zachariah 
presumed too much upon his father’s services, it is not diffi- 
cult to see what the result would be. Joash, who had prob- 
ably been more or less hampered for some time past by his 
desire to treat the hoary Jehoiada with respect, would now 
be in no mood to yield to the pretensions of his son, and may 
very well have uttered a hasty word to the effect that he 
wished he were well rid of the insolent priest. When his 
followers took him at his word and found means to incite the 
populace to stone the kiug’s enemy, the powerful clan that 
ministered at Yahweh’s altar avenged themselves by mur- 
dering the king. But this view of the connection of events 
is only conjectural. 

Joash was succeeced by his son Amaziah, whose first care 
was to bring his father’s murderers to justice; but we are 
expressly informed? that he did not put the sons of the mur- 
derers to death, because it was written in the law-book of 
Moses: ‘‘ The fathers shall not be put to death for the sins 
of their children, nor the children for those of their parents ; 
but whoever has done what is worthy of death must bear 
the punishment himself.” Here the historians have fallen 
into a mistake, for the book of law in which these words are 
found? was not written in Amaziah’s time. In this as in so 
many other instances the practice was reformed before the 
precept. About this period, therefore, the general sense of 
justice and humanity triumphed over the barbarous custom 
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of not only slaying the offender, but rooting out his whole 
family with him. 

In a subsequent chapter we shall see how Amaziah reigned 
in considerable prosperity at first, but finally lost his crown. 
Here we need only add a few words on the power of the 
priests at Jerusalem. 


We have already traced out the conceptions upon which 
the influence of a priesthood is based, and have observed the 
germs of a future hierarchy in Israel.’ Now it followed, from 
the nature of the case, that the servants of the sanctuary at 
Jerusalem must have great advantages over all others. Living 
as they did in the immediate neighborhood of the palace, 
and in constant requisition to place their art at the service of 
the king, they had certainly less freedom and independence 
than was enjoyed by other priests; but at the same time the 
honor paid to the royal sanctuary was reflected upon its 
servants, and they might easily turn their connection with 
the court to account in extending their own influence. The 
chief priests were often in the palace, and took their place 
amongst the king’s most intimate advisers ;? and even priests 
of a snbordinate rank were sometimes entrusted with im- 
portant political functions. Thus David, when flying from 
Absalom, chose the sons of the priests to bring him word of 
what was going on in Jerusalem, and Ahimaaz, the son of 
Zadok, served him as a messenger. Amongst Solomon’s 
ministers of state Azariah, the son of Zadok the priest, is 
meutioned first,? and Zabud, the son of Nathan, appears as a 
priest and as ‘‘ the king’s friend.”* Conversely, too, David’s 
sons are said to have been priests,* and it is quite probable 
that they really exercised the priestly functions, as David 
himself did when the ark was brought to Jerusalem, and as 
Solomon did at the consecration of the temple.® 

The disruption of the kingdom struck a heavy blow at 
the general prestige of the priests of Jerusalem, no less than 
at that of their king; but, on the other hand, it greatly 
strengthened their influence in Judah itself. As long as the 
twelve tribes were unitcd, the temple at Jerusalem, though 
the principal sanctuary in the kingdom, had many rivals; 
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some of them, such as the bamah at Gibeon, very near, but 
the most formidable, such as those at Beersheba, Gilgal, 
Bethel, Mount Carmel, and Dan, at a more or less con- 
siderable distance. Now the disruption of the kingdom, 
while depriving the priests of Jerusalem of all influence in 
the North, enabled them to overshadow their colleagues in 
Tudah all the more completely, and to reduce them to entire 
dependence upon themsclves. 

The course of events during the first century after Solo- 
mon’s death was exactly calculated to increase the power of 
the priestlood at Jerusalem. There were no great civil or 
religions conflicts here, as there were in northern Isracl. 
There all the agitations caused at first by the changes of 
dynasty, and afterwards by the struggle against Baal, had 
conspired to raise the prophets into the position of popular 
leaders; and their influence naturally impaired that of the 
priests. But in Judah this was not the case. We have not 
a single trustworthy report of the appearance of a prophet 
in Judah during the first two centuries after the disruption, 
for the stories in Chronicles deserve no credence. The priests 
accordingly became more and more firmly established as the 
spiritual leaders of the people. 

The worship of Baal was not so long established in Judah 
as in the northern kingdom; and consequently the reaction 
against it gave a less powerful stimulus to the religious life 
of the exclusive worshippers of Yahweh. Accordingly, no 
prophet led the people in their attack upon the Syrian god ; 
but it was the chief priest, Jehoiada, who brought about the 
fall of Athaliah, with the help of the body-guard. It was 
only natural that this Jehoiada, who had placed the king upon 
the throne and was his chief adviser all his life, should have 
done much towards increasing the power of the priesthood. 
It is far from accidental that in his day the temple was re- 
stored, and the duties and privileges of the priests regulated. 

Jehoiada appears to have been anything but friendly to the 
prophets, for one of the measures he took in the interests of 
public worship was to entrust the preservation of order within 
the precincts of the temple to a strong body of officers, who 
were instructed, amongst other things, to ‘“‘put any mad 
fellow who prophesicvs into the stocks, with a chain round 
his neck.” * Even in the northern kingdom we have seen? a 
band of military messmates, as they were laughing together 
over their wine, call one of the ‘‘ inspired” servants of Yab- 
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weh a madman ; but this by no means shows that the prophets 
were in any way slighted, or put under restraint. A title, 
however, which means little or nothing in the mouths of a 
jovial company of soldiers, becomes profoundly significant 
now that it has fonnd its way into the official instructions 
issued tn the guardians of the temple. In itself, however, 
such a :egulation is by no means surprising; for a priest, 
whose duties are of an essentially formal character, and who 
has constantly to conduct religious ceremonies in accordance 
with fixed regulations, is by his very nature opposed to the 
prophet, who will not hear of a written law, but speaks out 
in accordance with the impulse from within the thing that 
his god reveals. Prophets and priests accordingly must 
almost inevitably come into collision with each other. In 
the temple especially, where everything had to be done in 
the prescribed form, the prophets might easily introduce con- 
fusion; and it was not unnatural that Jehoiada should take 
measures to restrain them within due limits, when he regu- 
lated the temple service. 

The priests, in their turn, were reduced by Jehoiada’s 
ordinances to dependence upon the king, and an end was put 
to their irresponsible appropriation of the rich temple reve- 
nues; but, on the other hand, the officiating families were 
now secured in the receipt of a regular income, and had a 
more definite position in the State assigned them. IJndividu- 
ally, the members of tle priestly order might find the old 
state of affairs preferable, but some restriction of personal 
liberty was highly conducive to the general influence of the 
priesthood as a body. 

In Solomon’s time Zadok, of the tribe of Levi, stood, as 
we know, at the head of the priests of Jerusalem. Now in 
ancient times the tie that united the various members of one 
family was very close, and it was considered one of the tirst 
duties of the head of a clan to push his relatives forward. It 
was inevitable, therefore, that all the offices at the great 
sanctuary shonld gradually be filled by members of the 
‘house of Zadok;” that is to say, by the sons and other 
relatives of the chief priest, together with their dependants. 
And since Levites had begun to be selected as priests in pref- 
erence to others long before the temple was bimlt, we may 
assume that in Solomon's time-most of the bamahs were 
under the care of Levites. ‘These Levites would, in many 
instances, espouse the cause of their brothers at Jerusalem, 
who, in their turn, would use their influence at court to 
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secure to some member of the tribe any good place which 
might from time to time fall vacant at any of the sanctuaries. 
Thus all but Levites were gradually excluded from the priestly 
office, and ‘‘the sons of Levi” became the only priests in 
Judah. 

The more completely the Levites developed into a priestly 
caste, the greater was the danger that threatened the spiritual 
life of Judah ; for priests are always apt to concentrate their 
attention upon their temples, altars, religious practices and 
ceremonies — in a word, upon the exteruals of religion. If 
they gain a complete ascendancy over their fellow-believers, 
then the faithful become their absolute slaves, religion de- 
generates into formalism, and the life of the soulis choked 
by observance of the Law. 

We shall presently see that Judah did not escape these 
dangers. 


CHarTreR XVI. 
THE EARLIEST ISRAELITISH LAW BOOK. 


Exopus XXJ.-XXIII. 19. 


HEN speaking of King Jehoshaphat, of Judah, we 
mentioned in passing that the book of Chronicles 
represents him as having done a great deal towards regulat- 
ing the administration of justice. We will now examine the 
statement’ more in detail. Jehoshaphat, we are told, ap- 
pointed judges in all the cities, and exhorted them to fear 
Yahweh, and to remember that partiality, injustice, and 
venality were contrary to his will. Moreover, he established 
a supreme court at Jerusalem to watch over the religious and 
social interests of his kingdom. In this court both priests 
and Levites on the one hand, and laymen on the other, had 
seats; the former under the presidency of the high priest, 
the latter under that of ‘‘ the prince of the house of Judah.” 
To this court the other judges were to come for instructions 
when any question was too hard for them to decide themselves. 
This college of judges at Jerusalem, then, was not a tribunal 
to which those who felt aggrieved by the decision of a lower 
court might appeal. Any such procedure was excluded by 
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the belief that the sentence of every judge was a word of 
God, from which any appeal to a higher authority was incon- 
ceivable. It was only if the judge himself felt unable to 
pronounce a decision that the case was taken before the 
court in Jerusalem. 

We are hardly entitled to accept it as a fact that Jehosha- 
phat made any such regulations as these, on the mere author- 
ity of the book of Chronicles, which so consistently exalts 
this prince. At any rate the distinction here drawn between 
priests, that is sons of Aaron and other Levites, certainly 
‘dates from a later period. But of course the administration 
of justice must have been gradually regulated as time went 
on. The legend of Moses’ father-in-law, Jethro, advising 
him to appoint judges,’ brings vividly before us the causes. 
which induced the monarchs to take this matter in hand. 
The more thoroughly the Israelites became accustomed to 
the settled government of the kings, and understood that 
each of them must no longer do what seemed goou in his 
own eyes, the more numerous did the cases become in which 
they needed the decision of their king as the supreme judge. 
Remember, for instance, the account of Absalom standing at 
the city gate of Jerusalem to win over all those who, from 
every part of the kingdom, came to appeal to David.? The 
administration of justice, therefore, gradually becameea task 
too heavy for the shoulders of the king alone, and it seemed 
advisable that there should be judges in each of the principal 
cities. Where none were already established, the king would 
of course be the natural person to appoint them; and the 
establishment of a supreme court at Jerusalem would follow 
as amatter of course. No doubt some similar provision was 
made in Samaria. 

It is uncertain when the administration of justice was first 
regulated on this general plan. We only know that the 
scheme was in full operation two and a half centuries after 
Jehoshaphat ; for the book of Deuteronomy * assumes the ex- 
istence of numerous local courts of justice and of the supreme 
court at Jerusalem, and warns all the judges very emphatically 
that they must render implicit obedience to the precepts of the 
Levitical priests and ‘‘ the judge in the place which Yahweh 
shall choose.” Indeed, any one who defies these supreme 
authorities is declared guilty of death. 

The special date at which these regulations were introduced 
is a matter of less importance than the character of the relig- 
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ious, moral, and social principles in accordance with which 
justice was administered, 01 at any rate ought to have been 
administered in the opinion of the most enlightened Israehtes. 
What these principles were we may to some extent gather 
from the book of Law contained in Exodus xxi.-xxui. 19. 

There is something to be saicl in support of the behef that 
this book was written in the first century after the disruption, 
but this is by no means certain. Nor can we be sure that it 
was composed in the kingdom of Judah. In the book of 
Exodus it appears in the middle of a story that we shall deal 
with later on, dating from the time of the fall of northern 
Israel, but it is certainly older than this story itself, and is at 
any rate the oldest Israelitish bogk of Law that we possess. 
Let us see what it contains. 


The subject-matter of the code is extremely varied, and we 
cannot lay too much stress upon the fact that it gives neither 
the first nor the chief place to the regulation of forms of wor- 
ship. It is very clear that its compilers believed that a virtu- 
ous life was the most acceptable service that could be offered 
to Yahweh. It is true the code enjoins the observance of the 
three feasts, which, according to the historians, were celebrated 
in Jerusalem as early as in the time of Solomon!— namely, the 
feast of unleavened bread, the feast of first-fruits, and the feast 
of harvest; but all it says concerning them is that every male 
Israelite must appear before Yahweh on these occasions, of 
conrse not empty handed ; that all the bread nsed at sacrifices 
must be unleavened ; and that the fat of a sacrificed beast must 
not be kept till the following day.?, When we compare these 
simple precepts with the elaborate trivialities of a later day, we 
are pleased to see how little importance was as yet attached to 
minute regulations of ceremonial worship by the guiding spirits 
of the ninth centnry B.c. But, of course, the code extols 
liberality in making presents fo the sanctuary. The Israelite 
is to relingnish the first-fruits of his corn, olive, and grape 
harvest; to buy off his first-born son by a substitutionary 
sacrifice ; to dedicate the firstlings of all his clean beasts to 
Yahweh on the eighth day ; and to present all these first-fruits 
to him in his sanctuary.® 

We must not suppose, however, from this moderation in 
prescribing so-called religious duties, that the worshippers of 
Yahweh observed no other nsages than those which we have 
mentioned. On the contrary, their religions customs were 


1 1 Kings ix. 25. 2 Exodus xxiii. 14-18. 8 Exodus xxii. 29, 30, xxiii. 194 
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numerous and varied. This very code forbids the Israelites 
to eat the flesl. of any animal that has been killed by a beast 
of prey.’ It also forbids them to boil a kid in its mother’s 
milk,? and commands them to observe the Sabbath and to let 
the land lie fallow every seventh year.? Doubtless these are 
only a few of the usages established by custom amongst the 
worshippers of Yahweh, and enforced by many of his priests. 
Only to mention a single point, there can be no doubt that 
the distinction between clean and unclean foods existed when 
this code Was drawn up; but remarkably enough both this and 
many other religious usages are passed over in absolute silence 
here, being considered of less importance apparently than the 
points upon which stress is laid. 

The matters most insisted on have reference to social topics, 
and aie treated in a spirit which commands our special adimi- 
ration when we consider the period at which the precepts were 
issued. First of all come the laws of slavery.* Of course, the 
law-giver has no idea of abolishing this institution, which was 
as natural in ancient times as it is moustrous and detestable 
in our own. So far from thinking of putting an end to it, onr 
law-giver even declares that, although a man who kills his male 
or female slave upon the spot must pay for the offence with his 
own life, yet if he inflicts such injuries npon them that they 
live for a day or two and then die, he need not be punished at 
all, inasmuch as ‘‘ this slave is his own property.”° Never- 
theless he endeavors to soften the lot of the slaves as much as 
possible, though he makes a distinction in this respect, thor- 
oughly characteristic of the age, between a Hebrew and a 
foreign slave. An Israelite must not be retained as a slave 
permanently, but must be restored to liberty without any 
ransom after six years’ service. If he was married when he 
became a slave, as was often the case with debtors, then his 
wife must be released with him; but if he had married while 
a slave, his wife and children remained the property of his 
master. Should he prefer slavery to freedom, which might 
well be the case if he had married while a slave and had a 
family, his master must take him to a sanctuary of Yahweh, 
and there bore his ear with an awl to the door-post, which 
signified that he was his slave for life. The law-giver insisted, 
with especial earnestness, that if a man should take a female 
slave for an inferior wife, as Abraham and Jacob did in the 
legend, he should treat her well. 


1 Exodus xxii. 31. 2 Exodus xxiii. 19 5. 8 Exodus xxiii. 10 12. 
4 Exodus xxi. 2-11. 5 Exodus xxi. 20, 21. 
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That the law-giver’s penal code is severe, and that he does 
not shrink from exacting the penalty of death is only what we 
should expect. A man who kills another,’ even by accident, 
must be put to death, uuless he can escape to a place of refuge 
such as an altar; but even this is no protection to a deliberate 
murderer. Again, whoever raises his hand against father or 
mother, or even curses them,? must be put to death; and so 
must kidnappers.’ Finally, the same penalty is enacted against 
everything regarded as pre-eminently Canaanitish; namely, 
witchcraft, unnatural lust, and idolatry.‘ 

Compared with many another code, even of modern times, 
these Israelitish laws of the ninth century B.c. are decidedly 
merciful. The extreme penalty of death is only enacted in 
comparatively few cases ; and with regard to personal injuries 
the fierceness of revenge is tempered by the law of retribution, 
‘* eye for eye, tooth for tooth ;” whereas in the numerous cases 
in which a mau is more or less directly responsible for injuries 
which have befallen another, very equitable rnles of compen- 
sation are laid down, and the opportunity is ofteu given to the 
offender of atoning for his deed by the payment of a fine.® 

Theft is to be punished by the infliction of a fine of four 
or five times the value of the stolen property, and in default 
the culprit may be taken or sold as a slave. Under certain 
circumstances a person suspected of a theft which he denies 
may clear himself by an oath. A man who has deceived a 
woman must marry her instantly, unless her father should 
refuse to allow it, in which case the culprit must pay him the 
ordinary amount of a woman’s dowry.® 

The passages in the code which most excite our admira- 
tion are its exhortations to humanity:’ ‘‘ Never oppress a 
stranger, for you yourselves were strangers once in Egypt, 
and know how weary is the stranger’s lot. Injure no widow 
or orphan, for Yahweh listens to their cries, and will inflict a 
fearful punishment. Exact no usury from your poor brothers. 
{f you have taken a poor man’s coat iu pledge return it to 
him before sun-set, for he will need it to cover him at night. 
Neither bear false witness nor pronounce false judgment to 
please the populace. Neither give the great*® any preference 
in pronouncing judginent, nor oppress the poor.” Aud mark 
the noble spirit of the precept that follows! ‘If you sec 


1 Compare vol. i. p. 82. 2 Exodns xxi. 12-15, 17. 
8 Exodus xxi. 16; compare vol. i. p- 515. 4 Exodus xxii. 18-20. 
5 Exodus xxi. 22-36. 6 Exodus xxii. 1-17. 
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your enemy’s ox or ass going astray, or falling under its 
burden, you must take it back to him, and must leave your 
own work to help it up.” ‘The claims of humanity reigned 
so supreme in the mind of this law-giver that he insists upou 
the observance of the Sabbath expressly for sake of the male 
and female slaves, who must have rest, he urges, just as mnch 
as other people ; and the reason he gives for wishing the fields, 
the vineyards, and the olive gardens to be left untilled, and 
hold a Sabbath every seventh year, is that the poor may then 
be allowed to come and take whatever grows of itself, and that - 
the beasts may have what they leave. Now, however mis- 
taken snch a law may be in the interests of the poor them- 
selyes, whom it would throw out of work every seventh year, 
yet the fact that the law-giver rests the religions observance 
upon this ground rather than npon any other, is a striking 
proof of his kindly disposition. 

It is obvious at once that this book of Law differs in many 
essential respects from a modern code. It may be said to 
exhort rather than to ordain. This is natnral enough; for 
the code was not promulgated by any person or corporation 
who had power to enforce it, and it depended largely for its 
observance on the conscience and the personal convictions of 
the several judges, who were only partially controlled by 
public opinion. A code of laws in Israel was not so much a 
set of enactments to the letter of which the judge was bound, 
as a general guide to the spirit in which he was to act. 

A book of law such as we have just examined does not 
teach us the pressing necessities of the age and the manner 
in which they were met, bnt reveals the spirit by which the 
best Israelites of the period were actuated ; and the admira- 
tion which we feel for so much that is contained in the code 
greatly stimulates our interest in the history of Israel’s 
religion. 

The fact is that when we think of the opinions which the 
ancient worshippers of Yahweh entertained concerning their 
god, and the way in which they thought they could serve and 
propitiate him, we sometimes ask ourselves: What does it 
really signify that the worship of this Yahweh was preserved? 
What would it have mattered if the altars, massebahs, asherahs, 
and what not, that were used in the service of Yahweh had 
gradually been diverted to the worship of Baal or Astarte, ot 
Chemosh or Milcom? In itself it wonld matter nothing. 
Whether the ancients sought to appease Yahweh with an 
offering or preferred to sacrifice to Baal comes to exactly the 
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same thing. Whether they held the pig and the hare in 
abomination as unclean beasts, or brought them in pref- 
erence to all other creatures to the altar, is not of the 
smallest consequence. Whether they sanctified the seventh 
day of the week as a day of rest, or rather celebrated the 
feast of the new moon, made them neither better nor worse 
The salvation of the world does not depend on outward things 
like these. But it is very closely connected with the triumph 
of morality. If, as was really the case with the masses, the 
service of Yahweh had only differed in names, in ceremonies, 
and in outward usages of religion from the service of the 
other gods, then it might have fallen, as the worship of 
hundreds of gods and goddesses has fallen, Without any loss 
to the world. But when we see that the kernel of these 
worshippers of Yahweh maintained the claims of morality, 
and felt that Israel’s god was best served by uprightness, by 
honor, chastity, humanity, and the spirit of good-will; then 
we begin to take a deep and genuine interest in the history 
of the worship of their god. 

And this is why we rejoiced in Yahweh’s triumph over Baal 
alike in Judah and in northern Israel. . 


Cuarrer XVII. 
ISRAEL UNDER JEROBOAM II. 
2 Kines X1V.; Psatm XLV.; Deuteronomy XXXTII. 


BOUT the year 825 8.c. the two Israelitish kingdoms 
were alike prosperous. In the North, Joash had 
already been on the throne for fifteen years. He had de- 
feated the Syrians repeatedly, and had reconquered from 
them a great part of the territory they had wrested from his 
predecessors. In Judah, Amaziah had waged war against 
the Edomites with such complete success that even their 
capital, Selah or Petra, had fallen into his hands. But at 
the end of his campaign in Edom, Amaziah sought a quarrel 
with Joash, who sent the following answer to his challenge: 
‘* Once on a time the thistle of Lebanon sent a message to the 
cedar of Lebanon, and said, ‘Give my son your daughter for 
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his wife.’ But, meanwhile, the wild beasts walked over the 
thistle and trampled it down. And now the thistle’s fate wil] 
be yours. You have beaten the Edomites, and had better 
stop at home and boast your prowess there. Why should 
you rush upon your own ruin?” But Amaziah was not to 
be put off; and, indeed, the contemptnous tone of the warn- 
ing given him hy Joash was hardly calculated to divert him 
from his purpose. So he brought his army into the field, 
but was utterly routed at Beth-shemesh. Amaziah himself 
fell into the conqueror’s hands, and Jerusalem surrendered. 
The victorious army marched in triumph through a breach 
in the wall, and Joash returned to Samaria, carrying with 
him the treasures of Yahweh’s temple and the royal palace, 
and the noblest Judzeans as hostages. Thus Judah became 
a province of Israel. 

The Chronicler has a good deal to add. He tells us’ that 
when Amaziah reckoned up the forces which he could bring 
into the field against the Edomites, he found his army too 
small, though it numbered three hundred thonsand heavy- 
armed soldiers. So he hired a hundred thousand Israelite mer- 
cenaries for a hundred talents (thirty or forty thousand pounds) 
as auxiliaries. As he was on the point of setting ont with 
this army, a certain prophet came to him and commanded 
him, in Yahweh’s name, to dismiss these mercenaries, for 
Israel’s god would have no dealings with the Ephraimites. 
Amaziah was only to muster his own troops, for his god 
could give the victory to whom he would. ‘‘ But what of all 
the money I have paid them already?” cried Amaziah, for he 
could not bear to think of spending so much treasure for 
nothing. ‘+ Yahweh can give you more than that,” said the 
man of God; and, thus encouraged, the king dismissed his 
auxiliaries. But the Israelites themselves were deeply offended 
by the insult, and in revenge they attacked the cities of Judah, 
slew three thousand men, and made enormous booty, while 
Amaziah’s army was still in Edom. ‘This monarch’s subse- 
quent defeat at the hands of Joash was only what he de- 
served; for, when he had conquered tle Edomites, he 
worshipped their gods. A certain prophet warned him of his 
sin, but he answered haughtily, ‘* Who made you the king’s 
counsellor? Hold your peace, or you shall be whipped!” 
Theu the man of God forbore to warn him further, and said 
with a sigh, ‘‘ I see that God has determined to destroy you! 
For if not, you would have listened to my counsel.” The 


1 2 Chronicles xxv. 
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justice of his surmise appeared from Amaziah’s arrogance 
towards Joash, and the ruin in whieh it involved him. 

The enormous figures which appear in this acconnt are, as 
we know, nothing unusnal with the Chronicler; and the wor- 
ship of Edom’s gods by Amaziah is doubtless a pure suppost- 
tion, made to account for the terrible humiliation snffered by 
a prince who was said to have ‘‘ done what was right in the 
eyes of Yahweh.” 

Soon after conquering Jerusalem, King Joash died, and left 
a powerful kingdom to his son Jcroboam, whom we call Jero- 
boam II., to distinguish him from the first king of Israel. 
This monarch extended his rule far wider yet, for by his sword, 
as the Israelite historian boasts, Yahweh delivered Israel 
from the hand of the Syrians. All the territory that had 
been lost under his predecessors, Jeroboam recovered ; and 
he so completely reunited the district beyond Jordan to his 
kingdom, that during his reign the clans that were settled there 
were accurately enrolled by name and number in the royal 
archives.1 Thus the prophecy of Jonah, the son of Amittai, 
that Jeroboam should rule from Hamath to the Dead Sea, was 
literally fulfilled. This Jonah, whose prophecy unfortunately 
is lost, is the hero of the little book called after him, to which 
we shall return in the next volume. 

These boundaries, from Hamath to the Dead Sea, do not 
include Judah ; and it appears that the kingdom, though com- 
pletely humbled, made tributary, and forced to submission by 
the pledges of its good behavior held by Joash, nevertheless 
retained a certain amount of independence. At any rate 
Amaziah remained at Jerusalem even after his defeat, and 
when he lost his life through a conspiracy, his son Uzziah, 
also called Azariah, sueceeded him. All this appears exceed- 
ingly strange, for we cannot see why Joash should not have 
completely incorporated Judah with Israel when he had cap- 
tured Jerusalem and carried away the hostages to Samaria. 
Were the Juclaans so profoundly attached to the dynasty of 
David that Joash dreaded constant insurrections should it be 
displaced? It may be so. But there is a date given in the 
book of Kings? which makes us suspect that Joash really 
went much further than we are told. The statement referred 
to is this—that Uzziah did not become king of Judah till 
the twenty-seventh year of King Jeroboam of Israel. Now, 
since we are also told that Amaziah survived Joash only 
fifteen years,* it follows that if Uzziah had succeeded him 


1 1 Chronicles v. 17. 2 Kings xv. 1. 82 Kings xiv. 17. 
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immediately his accession would have fallen in the fifteenth, 
not the twenty-seventh year of Jeroboam. How are we to 
account for this gap of twelve years which appears to have 
elapsed between the death of Amaziah and the accession of 
his son? Does it not point to the conclusion that for some 
time the kings of northern Israel swayed the sceptre over 
Judah also? If so, the writer of the book of Kings, who 
held that the descendants of David were the only legal occn- 
pants of the throne of Judah,’ fictitiously protracted the 
reign of Amaziab to the term of nine-and-twenty years? (that 
is to the end of his life), and then made his son sneceed 
him withont an interval. If this does not satisfy us we 
must suppose that there is a mistake in the year of Uzziah’s 
accession. | ; 

Bunt however we may explain the dates, and whether we 
suppose Uzziah to have been Jeroboam’s acknowledged vas- 
sal till the seven-and-twentieth year of the latter’s reign, or 
whether we believe Judah to have retained its position as a 
separate kingdom even after Amaziah’s defeat, it is at any 
rate certain that to the day of his deatli Jeroboam held Judah 
more or less completely in his power; for he had a garrison 
in the important harbor of Elath, the key to the peninsula of 
Sinai, and it was not till after his death that Uzziah succeeded 
in recovering the place.® 


Jeroboam’s reign was one of the most prosperons and brill- 
iant periods of Israel’s history, and though unhappily we 
know but few particulars about it, the king himself is referred 

-to in several poems which we still possess. 

It is highly probable that the forty-fifth psalm was com- 
posed on the occasion of one of Jeroboam’s marriages ; and 
this poem is so remarkable on many gronnds that it deserves 
to be given at length. It runs as follows :— 


My heart overflows with goodly words, 
or it thinks: ‘‘I work for a king! ”’ 
May my tongue be like the pen of a skilful writer! 
Thou art fairer than all the children of men; 
Grace is poured out on thy lips; 
Therefore Yahweh blesses thee for ever. 
Gird on thy sword, O hero! 
Thy glory and thine adornment. 
Ride forth in thy majesty, 
To give proof of justice and righteous mercy! 
Dread deeds shall thy right hand teach thee. 
Sharp are thine arrows; 
Peoples sink under thee ; 
To the heart of the king’s enemies [they pierce]. 


1 Compare vol. i. pp. 543, 544. 22 Kiogsxiv.2. % 2 Kings my. 22 
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Yahweh has established thy throne to eternity ; 
A righteous sceptre is the sceptre of thy kingdom. 
Thou lovest virtue and hatest iniquity ; 
Therefore Yahweh, thy god, has anointed thee 
With the oil of gladnesa above thy fellows. 
In myrrh and aloes and cassia are thy garments eteeped, 
From ivory palaces 1 the sound of the harp rejoicea thee. 
The daughters of kings are amongst thy treasures ; 
There stands the queen at thy right hand, 
Adorned with the treasures of Ophir! 
Listen, O danghter, see and incline thine ear! 
Forget thy people and forget thy father’a house! 
The king longs for thy beauty ; 
He is thy lord, do thou reverence him. 
Tyre seeks to gain thy favor, 
The richest Tyrians bring thee presents. 
All glorious is the princess in her chamber; 
Her garments are wrought with gold. 
In embroidered robes is she brought to the king; 
Maidens after her, her companions, 
They likewise are brought to thee. 
They are brought with joy and gladness; 
They enter the royal] palace! 
May thy sons succeed thy fathers ; 
May’st thou make them princes in al] the land! 
I will praise thy name from generation to generation; 
That the tribes may glorify thee for ever. 


Since two verses of this poem’ are quoted in a very incor- 
rect translation in the New Testament,® we had better dwell 
npon them for a moment longer. The passage I have ren- 
dered, ‘‘So Yahweh, thy god, has anointed thee,” is usually 
translated ‘+ Therefore, O God! thy God has anointed thee ;” 
and it is a fact that the Hebrew text does not contain the 
name of Yahweh. Now, to understand what right we have 
to read ‘‘ Yahweh, thy god,” in place of ‘‘ God, thy god,” you 
must know that in the book of Psalms, as.we now have it, 
there is one section (Psalms xlii.-lxxxiii.) in which the 
name of Yahweh is seldom used (only forty-four times) and 
that of God very often (two hundred and six times) ; whereas 
in the rest of the psalins it is just the other way (God xppear- 
ing twenty-three times and Yuhweh six hundred and forty). 
The only explanation of this curious fact is the supposition 
that these psalms once formed a separate book by themselves, 
and that their collector preferred for some reason to speak of 
God rather than Yahweh, and therefore almost always changed 
the latter into the former when he found it in the poems he 
took up into his collection. We are, therefore, simply restor- 
ing the original words in rendering the passage, ‘‘ Yahweh, 
thy god.” It is certain, at any rate, that the poet never 
addressed his hero as ‘‘ god ;” for however high the rank may 


1 Compare 1 Kings xxii. 39. 2 Verses 6 aud 7. 8% Hebrews i. 8. 
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be which this poem in common with other Hebrew utterances 
assigns to Yahweh’s anointed, the Israelites never went the 
length of deifying their princes. In the seventh verse the 
Hebrew, as it stands, says, ‘‘Thy throne, God;” but most 
likely a word has fallen out, and the poet really wrote ‘‘ Yah- 
weh has established thy throne.” 


The writer to whom we owe the introduction and the con 
clusion of our present book of Deuteronomy has taken up 
into his work a poem which was probably written in the time 
of Jeroboam II. The author puts it into the month of Moses, 
as a blessing pronounced over the sons of Israel by him 
shortly before his death; but taken in its true historical set- 
ting, it may be regarded as one of the proofs of the power to 
which Israel rose under Jeroboam II., and the pride with 
which many of his subjects raised their heads as members of 
the ‘‘ house of Jacob.” This remarkable poem bears all the 
more striking witness to the enthnsiasm felt by the people for 
Jeroboam, from the fact that it was written by a Judean. It 
is a counterpart of the so-called ‘‘ blessing of Jacob,”* and 
inclndes a longer or shorter prayer for each of the tribes 
except Simeon, which had completely melted into Judah. 
There are many obscure passages in the song, and here and 
there the translation is uncertain. 

A short epitome of Israel's history opens the poem :— 

Yahweh came from Sinai 
And went before them from Seir ; 
His light streamed fortb from the monnt of Paran 
And he came from the desert of Kadesh. 
From his right hand came help for them; 
He truly loved the tribes. 
All thy holy ones went with thee 
And followed after thy feet. 
And Moses preached thy words 
And gave instruction to us. 
The community of Jacob gained an inheritance 
And there came a king to rule Jeshurun, 
When the heads of the people gathered together 
And Israel’s tribes assembled. 

‘¢Jeshurun” appears again in this song as a name for 
Israel, and also in one other passage.” Itis a play npon the 
sound of the name /srae/, and signifies ‘‘ the righteous” or 
‘¢the virtuous,” which accords perfectly with the designation 
ot Israel’s forefathers as ‘‘ the holy ones.” 

After this introduction come sayings appropriate to the 


1 Compare vol. i. pp. 102, 226, 401. 
2 Deuteronomy xxxii. 15, 
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several tribes. Reuben, who appears in the legends of the 
patriarchs as the eldest of the brothers, occupies the foremost 
place here also, though the poet has little to say of him, while 
he dwells with obvious sympathy upon the tribes comprised in 
the kingdom of Judah. 


May Reuhen live and not die! 
May his numbers ne’er be few! 


Hearken Yahweh! to Judah's voice, 
And bring him hack to his people! 
May his territory spread afar, 
May he be helped against his foes! 
Break thou the loins of his enemies, 
And let them that hate him rise no more! 


Thy thummim and urim [O Yahweh !] are held by thy Faithful One, 
Whom thou didst try at Massah, 
With whom thon didst strive at Meribah ; 
Who says of his father and mother: 
I care not for them! 
Who denies his brothers 
And regards not his very sons. 
But they mark thy word, 
They ohserve thy covenant, 
They teach Jacob thy ordinances, 
And Israel thy law; 
They make iocense rise before thee 
And bring sacrifices to thine altar. 
© Yahweh! bless their might 
And accept the work of their hands in grace! 
May Yahweh’s Loved One dwell safely hy Him 
Who protects him ever, 
And dwells between his shoulders. 


It is obvious that ‘*‘ Yahweh’s Loved One” is Benjamin, in 
whose district the great temple stood. The poet could there-- 
fore sing of Yahweh as sitting between the shoulders and on 
the neck of Benjamin. It is clear, also, that ‘‘ Yahweh’s 
Faithful One,” is the priestly tribe of Levi; but we cannot 
explain the allusion to the trial at Massah and Meribah. 
These places are mentioned more than once in the accounts 
of Israel’s wanderings in the desert,’ but never in a connec- 
tion that explains these words. They probably refer to a 
legend that has not come down to us. 

The poet now goes on to the tribe of Joseph, or Ephraim 
and Manasseh, the glory of whose territory he first celebrates 
and then goes on :— 


ay! the favor of Him who dwells 2 in the hush come npon Joseph's head, 
n the crown of the prince of his brothers! 


1 Exodus xvii. 7; Numbers xx. 13; Denteronomy ix. 22. 
2 Compare Exodus iii. 2 ff. 
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The first-born of his bullocks is noble; 
His horns are like horus of « buffalo. 

He hurls down the peoples with them, 
The extremest peoples of earth! 


The first-born of Joseph’s bullocks means the king of 
Israel, in this case Jeroboam II. 

The blessings on the remaining tribes contain nothing 
remarkable, except the honorable mention of a celebrated 
place of offering which was situated in the territory of Zebu- 
lon and Issachar, perhaps on Mount Carmel or Mount Tabor. 
This is a fresh proof that at this period no one dreamed of 
confining legal sacrifices to Jerusalem. The verses run as 
follows : — 

Rejoice in thy going out, Zebulon, 
And Issachar in thy tents! 

They call the tribes to the mountain, 
And make true offerings there; 


For they draw to themselves what the seas produce 
And the treasures hid in the sand. 


The song concludes with the following words : — 


There is no god like Jeshurun’s god, 
Who comes riding on the heaven to help thee, 
In his glory upon the clouds. 

That ancient god is a refuge, 
Israe] rests on his arms eterual. 

He drove out thine enemies hefore thee, 
And cried, ‘‘ Destroy!” 

So Israel dwelt in safety, 
The race of Jacob apart, 

In a land of corn and wine, 
Whose heavens drop down dew. 

Hail to thee, Israel! Who is like thee? 
Thou people victorious through Yahweh, 

Who is the shield of thy succor; 
Whe is the sword of thy glory! 

Thine enemies come cringing before thee, 
While thou treadest upon their heights! 


This remarkable song deserves all the more attention frum 
tlie circumstance that its author was a Judean. This is 
evident from his pntting Judah next after Reuben, and from 
the glowing terms in which he mentions the Levitical priest- 
hood and the temple at Jerusalem. This Judean, then, ex- 
presses his wish that his couutry may be reunited with Israel, 
and dwells with great delight upon the king of Joseph’s house. 
In all this he certainly did not stand alone, but expressed the 
conviction of many of his countrymen. It is therefore no 
very rash conjecture that the conspiracy which cost Amaziah 
his life aimed at the overthrow of the Davidic house and the 
complete incorporation of Judah with Isracl. If this was so 
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the conspirators were thwarted hy the attachment of the 
‘people of the land,” that is to say, of the masses, to the 
house of David; and Uzziah succeeded to his father’s throne. 


Such were the feelings of the common people, for whom 
the grand conception of Israel’s unity had no charm. But 
loftier natures kept the ideal clearly before their minds, not 
only in the North, where of course Judah’s holding aloof from 
Epliraim was looked upon with disapproval, but even in the 
South, where many a one would have sacrificed the dynasty 
of David, whether joyfully or with regret, for the sake of 
making Yahwch’s people one again. - 

This longing to see the two kingdoms united, springing 
from the belief that they ought to be so, finds striking expres- 
sion in certain other writings of this period, which we must 
now examine from this special point of view. The eighth 
century B.c. was the period of Israel’s greatest literary glory, 
which was chiefly due to the activity of the prophets. We 
have already examined much of what was committed to writ- 
‘ng at this period, for it was the era of the Yahwist and the 
elder Elohist! (to be carefully distinguished from the younger 
Elohist, or author of the ‘‘ Book of Origins”) whose narra- 
tives we still possess in the books of Genesis and Exodns, 
voven together, supplemented, and sometimes, alas! curtailed 
by the latest general editor of the Pentateuch. About this 
time the same or other writers composed a good many of the 
nairatives about the judges, Samuel, Saul, David, and his 
successors, which we still possess. It is impossible for us to 
fix with certainty how much of all this literature arose in 
northern Israel, and how much in Judah ; but, if we possessed 
their separate works in a complete form, we should, perhaps, 
have cause to believe that the elder Elohist was an Ephraimite, 
and the Yahwist a Judxan, though this is little better than a 
guess in the present state of our knowledge. The question, 
however, is of no great consequence, for the religious posi- 
tions occupied respectively by the best representatives of the 
two kingdoms resembled each other very closely, and so do 
those of the two authors in question. 

Our first observation, then, upon the literary work of these 
prophets of the age of Jeroboam, is that they regarded Israel 
as one people. This is evident from their treatment of the 
generations before Moses. We have already observed ? that 
the names of the patriarchs and many of the legends attached 
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to them, properly belonged to special districts of the country- 
Thus Isaac was the mythical ancestor of the Israelite and 
Fdomite tribes who dwelt in the South round Beersheba. 
Abram originally belonged to Judah, and Jacob (or Israel) 
to central and northern Palestine. Now these three patriarchs 
were about this time, we may suppose, brought into connec- 
tion with each other as grandfather, father, and son, so that 
every section of the Israelitish people came into equally close 
relations with them all. Moreover, the mutual relations of 
the tribes were regulated in the legends with great tact. All the 
twelve became sons of Jacob, that is of Israel itself; for 
though Ephraim and Manasseh, which really made up a single 
tribe, are represented in the story as sons of Joseph, yet 
Jacob expressly adopts them as his own. 

The most difficult task was to assign to each tribe its due 
meed of honor. Reuben, who had conquered his territory 
before any of the rest, was consequently firmly established 
as the eldest son; nor was he now degraded from this honor, 
for he was too weak to excite the jealousy of the others. But 
Joseph and Judah were very sensitive as to precedence. The 
legend then began by making them Jacob’s sons by different 
wives. Judah was born next after Reuben, Simeon, and 
Levi, and was far older than Joseph; but Joseph was the 
first-born and for a long time the only son of Jacob’s best- 
loved wife. His birth had been the sign for his father to 
return to Canaan; he was the most beloved of Jacob’s sons, 
adorned with magnificent robes, blessed by Yahweh, the 
prince and deliverer of his brothers. 

We must not suppose that all these legends were delib- 
erately invented with the purpose we have imphed, and then 
strung together with conscious art; for nothing of the kind 
took place. Much of the substance of the stories was already 
in existence, and was simply adopted or modified by the 
writers of this epoch. For instance, it was certainly an old 
tradition, and not an invention of the eighth century, that 
Esau and Jacob were twin brothers; whereas the story of 
Jacob’s stealing his brother’s blessing, and Isaac’s prophecy 
that Esau should serve Jacob but would constantly throw off 
his yoke, describes the relations of the inhabitants of Judah 
with those of Seir during all the period from David to 
Amaziah. And in the same way myths and legends about 
Joseph were doubtless current in the North, and were now 
worked up and transformed by the prophetic writers, and 
brought into connection with the other patriarchal stories 
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Accounts of Moses and the wanderings in the desert, of 
the conquest of Canaan, and of the judges, of Saul, David, 
und his successors, were easily linked on to the stories of. the 
patriarchs; and the historians took especial pains to bring 
out their own predecessors, the prophets, into strong relief. 
They celebrated their great deeds and their wide influence, 
but did not spare their faults, which they desired to hold up 
as warnings to their own contemporaries. We have often seen 
already that the historical good faith of these writers leaves 
much to be desired. They took up their pens not so much 
to give an accurate account of what had taken place in days 
of old, as to admonish and encourage their readers; and this 
purpose exercised no small influence upon the conceptions 
they formed of the heroes of times past. We may call to 
mind the striking example of Jerubbaal-Gideon,’ who became 
under the hands of these historians a wholly different per- 
sonage from what he had really been. They diligently stndied 
the history of former generations, but their object in doing 
so was to magnify the glory of Yahweh, who had rescued and 
helped his people, and to exalt the people in whose midst he 
deigned to dwell. The whole purpose and spirit of their 
work is contained in the lines, — 

Hail to thee Israel! Who is like thee? 
A victorious people through Yahweh’s might! 


The ancient god is a refuge, 
Who has brought us help from primeval times! 


We must take this opportunity of fixing especial attention 
on the exalted conception of Yahweh’s being which reigned 
in the hearts and minds of these writers. In discussing the 
ancient stories we have more than once remarked that the 
writers themselves evidently stood upon a higher level than 
that of the old legends they were working up.* To them 
Yahweh was no longer a god who could be seen by hnman 
eyes, with whom the denizens of earth could even wrestle, 
who ate and drank like a mortal, who only dwelt in Canaan, 
and only in certain spots even there, and could be carried 
about in an ark. On the contrary they looked upon him as 
a most exalted being, who revealed himself in thunder and 
lightning, whom no mortal could see and live. He was the 
judge of all the earth, and was always righteous ; he punished 
the whole world for its sins by a flood of water; not only did 
he rule Jsrael, but even a distant monarch such as Nimrod 
might be called a mighty hunter before his face; and it was 


1 See vol. i. pp. 390-302. £ See vol. i. pp. 137, 259, 260, 302, 303. 
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he who put an end to the building of Babel’s tower. In Ur 
of the Chaldees, too, Yahweh had revealed himself, and 
whithersoever the patriarchs ‘wandered, in the land of the 
Philistines or in Egypt, for instance, he could still protect 
them. He determined, ages beforehand, what the fate of his 
chosen ones should be; and even the territories of the Isli- 
maelites, Edomites, and Moabites were given them by Yah- 
weh and not by their own deities. Was not he the mighty 
god before whose wrath all Egypt had trembled? Had he 
not there proved himself the strongest of all gods? Had he 
not shown his people their way through the wilderness, and 
protected them from hunger, thirst, and the might of their 
foes? Nay, had he not done yet more, in making a path for 
his heloved people through the Red Sea and the Jordan, and 
delivering up all Canaan into their hands? Had he not res- 
cued them from their mightiest foes— from Moabites and 
Ammonites, Jabin and Sisera, Midianites and Philistines, 
and even the Mesopotamians themselves? Had he not fired 
with his spirit the deliverers of the people — Othniel, Ehud, 
Shamgar, Barak, Deborah, Gideon, Jephthah, Samson, and 
Samuel? And if, in spite of all, those days were full of 
tronble because there was no king in Israel, Yahweh had 
selected Saul, and when he had forfeited the crown by his 
rebellious disobedience to the prophet, had summoned David, 
protected him from the hatred of Saul, and raised him to the 
throne. What was too wonderful for Yahweh? He was the 
Lord of hosts; that is to say, the ruler of the armies of 
heaven, the ruler of the stars who surrounded him as angels, 
to do his bidding. He was the god of heaven and of earth, 
whose name betokened ‘‘ he who is;” he was the Mighty One, 
the Most High! 

The difference between this conception of Yahweh and that 
entertained by even the most spiritual of David’s contem- 
poraries, for instance, is so enormons that we are compelled to 
inquire what the cause of so great a progress ean have been. 

We cannot give a complete answer to this question. It is 
equally impossible adequately to explain the birth of a reliy 
ious conviction in a people’s heart, and fully to comprehend 
the divine call in that of a single man. We cannot trace the 
workings of God’s spirit. The circumstances of nations or 
of individuals do not wholly determine their lot; for the most 
important factor of all is the capacity or life that dwells 
within ; and circumstances do but serve as the occasion for 
its manifestation. A mighty power dwelt in the heart of Is 
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‘rael, and that is why the seed that Moses sowed struck root, 
and at last brought forth its increase. Yahweh must be wor- 
shipped, and worshipped by a moral life above all else! — 
such was the great principie implanted in Israel in the four- 
teenth century ; and it gradually led to the conviction: Yah- 
weh, the Most High, who has specially chosen Israel to enjoy 
his favor, rules over all peoples and commands the powers of 
Nature. Him alone must we serve. 

But, though we cannot presume to offer any complete ex- 
planation of the manner in which this exalted conception of 
Yahweh’s being was reached, we must try to throw what light 
we can upon the principal circumstances which contributed to 
the result. What these circumstances were it is not difficult 
to say. 

In the first place, there was Yahweh’s victory over Baal. 
It was inevitable that the faithful servants of Israel’s god, 
who were straining all their powers in defending his worship 
aud attacking that of Baal, should gradually rise to ever 
loftier conceptions of their god. ‘The more they had to suf- 
fer for his sake the dearer he became to them, and the more 
clearly conscivus they grew of the difference between him 
and Baal, with whom they involuntarily classed all other gods. 
The legend of the contest between Elijah and the priests of 
Baal on Monnt Carmel admirably represents the inspiring 
conviction of the prophets of Yahweh, which their triumpl 
deepened into absolute certainty: Baal is no god at all! He 
can send no fire down from heaven! And, though his ser- 
vants cry to him with all their strength, he cannot hear, for 
he does not exist! But Yahweh does exist, and he is God — 
the True, the only One! 

‘This feeling was strengthened by the victories of Joash and 
Jeroboam IT. over the Syrians. Under Jehu and Jehoahaz, 
Ehbsha could but appeal to Yahweh’s might, and say that he 
would surely help his people; but, meanwhile, Israel was in 
sore distress. Doubtless, the servants of Baal ascribed this 
misery to the wrath of thei god, and many a worshipper of 
Yahweh began to doubt; but those who persevered surreu- 
dered themselves np all the more unreservedly to their god, 
and now at last their fidelity was crowned with victory. Is- 
rae] had become a iighty people; Isitael had triumphed in 
the strength of Yahweh! Now it was certain that ‘* Yahweh 
was the shield of Israel’s help, the sword of his glory,” and 
his triumphant people might well exclaim, ‘‘ What god is like 
the god of Jeshurun?” 
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All the prophets vied with one another in glorifying Yah- 
weh, with whose honor that of his people was so closely con- 
nected ; but, of course, there were differences amongst them. 
One would follow out the truth more consistently than another, 
and declare more distinctly that the other gods did not exist ; 
and, what is more important, some of them recognized the 
moral character of Israel’s god more clearly than their fellows 
did. While most of them simply looked upon Yahweh as 
mightier than other gods; the noblest revered him as the god 
of moral holiness, whose appointed service was a pure heart 
and clean hands. 

We shall meet with repeated examples of this great dis- 
tinction in the following chapters. 


Cuartrr XVIII. 
THE LEGEND OF BALAAM. 
Numpers XXII. 2-XXIV. 


HE legend of Balaam furnishes us with a very striking 
illustration of the lofty and glowing estimate of their 
people and its god which the Israelitish prophets and their 
spiritual allies had formed in the century of Jeroboam II. 
It is an entirely fictitious story, and nothing but a few of the 
names, at most, are borrowed from ancient Israelitish or for- 
eign traditions. It professes to place us in the period just 
before the conquest of Canaan, but gives us a completely 
false conception of the circumstances of the Israelites at that 
time. Its contents are as follows : — 

When the Israelites had conquered Sihon, king of the 
Amorites, Balak, the son of Zippor, king of the Moabites, 
conceived a mortal dread of the mighty people that was now 
pressing so close upon his territory. ‘‘ Israel,” he cried in 
terror to his allies, the chiefs of Midian, ‘* Israel will lick us 
all up as an ox licks up the grass!” To avert this danger, 
therefore, he sent an embassy to Pethor, on the river Eu- 
phrates, with rich presents for the famous seer Balaam, son 
of Beor, bearing this message: ‘‘ Behold, there is a people 
come out of Egypt that covers all the land, and is encamped 
right over against my kingdom. Come, then, and curse them 
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for me, for they are too strong for me. Perchance I may 
then defeat them and drive them ont; for whom you bless is 
blessed indeed, and whom you curse is cursed.” When Ba- 
lak’s emissaries had given Balaam their message, he invited 
them to spend the night in his own house, and promised to 
tell them in the morning what Yahweh had said tohim. They 
consented ; and in the night the deity appeared to Balaam, as 
he had expected, and asked him who his guests might be. 
The seer then informed him of the purpose of their visit, 
upon which Yahweh forbade him to return with them to curse 
Israel, inasmuch as this people was blessed. Obedient to 
God’s command Balaam dismissed the Moabites, and would 
not consent to accompany them. 

But Balak determined to try once more. He would see 
whether Balaam’s resolution might not be overcome ; and ac- 
cordingly he sent a more numerous and distinguished embassy 
than ever, with magnificent promises of promotion and re- 
ward, if only the seer would come and curse this people! But 
the mighty soothsayer replied, ‘‘ Thongh Balak should give 
me his house full of silver and gold, yet could I not turn in 
anything, great or small, from the commands of Yahweh.” 
Nevertheless, he invited the messengers once more to remain 
with him that night, for it was possible that Yahweh might 
again reveal his will. It fell out as he had hoped, and this 
time the divine permission was secured: ‘‘ If those men have 
come again with the same request, then go with them; but 
only say what I command you.” So Balaam saddled his ass 
the next morning, and set out with Balak’s nobles. 

But Yahweh was angry with him for what he did, and seut 
an angel to chastise him. Now, Balaam was riding on his 
beast, followed by two slaves, when the angel met him, and 
stood across his path with a naked sword in his hand. ‘The 
wizard saw nothing, and had he ridden on he would inevitably 
have fallen by the angel’s hand; but he was rescued by his 
ass, who saw the angel and turned off the path into the open 
field, upon which Balaam beat her severely, and turned her 
into the path again. Then the angel went further on and 
stood before the traveller in a narrow path that ran between 
two vineyard walls, and the ass, who still saw better than her 
rider, started aside in terror and crushed his leg against one 
of the walls. Enraged by these freaks, as he thought them, 
on the part of his beast, the seer beat her again, and the 
angel once more vanished and let him go on his way. But 
the third time he stood before him in a path so narrow that 
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it was impossible to pass on either side. Still Balaam saw 
nothing of his foe, but the ass saw him and lay down in the 
pathway. The seer now lost all patience, and beat his ass 
uumercifully with his stick, upon which Yahweh gave her the 
power of speech, and she asked, ‘‘ What have I done to de- 
serve these three heatings?” ‘‘ You are so obstinate,” cried 
Balaam, in a fury, ‘‘ that if I had a sword in my hand, I 
would kill you!” Then the beast, as if to make him think 
that there must be some good reason for her conduct, said 
again: ‘*‘ Am I not your ass, upon which you always ride? 
and have I ever done this before?” Balaam confessed she 
had not, and upon this Yahweh opened the magician’s eyes, 
and he saw the angel with drawn sword standing across his 
path! He bowed down in reverent humility, as the angel 
cried reproachfully, ‘‘ Why have you beaten your ass three 
times? I came out to meet yon as your foe; for who acts 
against my will acts at his peril!’ And unless your ass had 
seen me and had gone aside, I should have slain you and let 
her go unhurt.” The seer was now thoroughly abashed, and 
could only stammer, ‘‘ I knew not that you stood hefore me 
in the way. But if it seems good to you that I should now 
go back, I will go.” The angel said there was no need of 
that. He might go on with Balak’s messengers, but must 
beware of saying anything but what Yahweh commanded. 

Tt would be no easy task to obey this injunction strictly, 
for Balak came to meet the seer at the very borders of the 
land, and asked him why he had not come at first. Did he 
suppose that Moahb’s king could not reward him worthily? 
But Balaam hastened to put his mission on its true footing. 
‘¢ Now that I am here,” he said, ‘‘ I cannot tell thatit is for 
your good! I cannot utter a single word that my god lays 
not on my lips.” 

When they reached the ‘‘ Street-town” a magnificent feast 
was held in honor of the seer, and the next morning Balak 
took him to ‘‘ the heights of Pisgah,” whence he could see the 
long boundary-line of Israel’s war-tents. Here Balaam told 
the king to have seven altars built, and an ox and a ram pre- 
pared for sacrifice on each. When the scer had offered up 
the victims he left the king standing by the altar, and he him- 
self went a little way apart, in the hope that Yahweh might 
meet him and give him an oracle. 

No sooner had the wizard reached an open place from 
which he could observe the signs of heaven than his god 


1 The translation is here conjectural. 
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came tohim. Balaam told him how he had built him seven 
altars and made sacrifices on them, upon which Yahweh laid 
an oracle upon his lips. Then he returned to Balak, whom 
he found by the altar surrounded by the nobles of Moab, but 
instead of cursing Israe] he burst into this song of praise: 
From Syria has Balak brought me, 
Moah’s king from the eastern heights: 
‘Come, curse me Jacob, 
Come, defy me Israel! ”’ 
How shall I curse whom God curses not, 
And defy whom Yahweh defies not? 
From the top of the rocks I see him, 
From the hills I look down upon him: 
See! It is a people that dwells apart 
And is not reckoned among the nations.1 ‘ 
Who can measure the dust of Jacob 
Or count the fourth part of Israel? 
May I die the death of the Upright,” 
May my seed be like him! 


Dismayed and disappointed, Balak cried: ‘‘ What is this 
that you have done? I sent for you to curse my enemies, 
and now you have blessed them beyond measure!” But the 
seer retorted at once: ‘‘ Must I not say what Yahweh bids 
me? neither more nor less?” 

Upon this the king begged Baalam to follow him to another 
spot, from which he could only see a portion of Israel’s camp, 
and try whether he could not utter a curse when standing 
there. What a strange confusion of ideas! ‘Though the 
prophet’s word was the word of God, yet it was evidently 
supposed that any external circumstance which influenced his 
own frame of mind would very likely affect the oracle he was 
about to utter.* This is really an admission that the prophecy 
came from the seer’s own heart, and was not revealed to him 
from without. Balak, then, conducted the great magician to 
the ‘*‘ Watchman’s Acre,” on the top of Mount Pisgah. There 
the same steps were taken as before to compel the deity to 
vouchsafe a revelation — in accordance with the king’s wishes 
if possible — and again Yahweh came to Balaam and told him 
what he must say. When the seer returned Balak stood wait- 
ing for him by the altar with his nobles, as before ; and whilc he 
was still at some little distance the king cried eagerly, ‘‘ And 
what says Yahweh now?” Whereupon Balaam answered : 

Stand up, O Balak! and hear. 
Hearken to me, O sou of Zippor! 


God is not a man that he should lie, 
Or a son of man that he should repent. 


1 See p. 91. 2 See p. 191. 8 Compare pp. 13}, 132. 
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Would he say a thing and then not do it? 
Would he promise and not perform? 
Behold! I was bidden to bless, 
And this blessing I may not recall. 
No misery is seen in Jacob, 
Nor sorrow perceived in Israel ; 
Yahweh, his god, is with him, 
A right royal shout in his midst. 
God has led him ont of Egypt; 
His might is like to a buffalo's. 
No charm has force against Jacob, 
Nor magic, power on Israel; 
When it is said of Jacob 
And of Israel: ‘‘ God does wonders! 
Sce! it is a people that stands like a lioness 
And rises up like a lion, 
Who lies not down till he has eaten the prey 
And drunk the blood of the slaughtered. 


Tken Balak cried in bitterness of sonl, ‘‘If you cannot 
curse them, at least you need not bless them!” But Balaam 
answered: ‘* Did I not tell you from the first that I should 
say what Yahweh bade me?” ‘‘ Well, then!” returned the 
king, ‘‘let us try again in another place! Perhaps it may 
please the deity to let you curse them there!” Balaam com- 
plied, but Balak’s desperate persistency was only to cover 
him afresh with utter dismay; for when they had taken their 
stand on the top of Mount Peor, overlooking the plain, and 
had built seven altars there and sacrificed npon them, Balaam 
did not so much as step aside, for he had no need of his magic 
arts to learn the will of Yahweh! No sooner had he turned 
his face to the desert where Israel lay encamped, tribe by 
tribe, than he was seized by the spirit of his god, and cried: 


The oracle of Balaam, son of Beor: 
The word of the man of unclosed eyes, 
Who hears the word of God, 
And knows the knowledge of the Most High, 
Who sees the sight of the Almighty: 
Who hows down, and his eyes are unveiled: 


How goodly are thy tents, O Jacob! 
Thy dwellings, Israel! 
Like spreading streams; 
Like gardens hy the river; 
Like aloes planted by Yahweh; 
Like cedars hy the streams. 
Water flows out from his buckets, 
And his new-sown fields are richly watered. 
His king is taller than Agag; 4 
His kingdom is exalted. 
His god brought him forth from Egypt: 
And he has a buffalo’s strength. 


1 Compare 1 Samuel xv. 8. 
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He devours the peoples that oppose him ; 
He griuds their bones; 
He breaks their loins. 
He crouches like a lion for the spring; 
Like a lioness ;— who shall provoke him? 
A blessing shall rest upon him who blesses yon; 
A curse upon him who curses! 


Boiling with indignation, Balak struck his hands toge*her 
in token of contempt and anger, and exclaimed with bitter 
emphasis: ‘‘ I bid you come to curse my enemies to their de- 
struction, but you have blessed them these three times! And 
now make all the speed you may on your homeward journey, 
for Yahweh has bereft you of all thy wealth and honor I had 
promised you!” But Baalam retorted once again: ‘‘ Did I 
not tell your messengers at first, that though you gave me 
your house full of silver and gold, I could say neither good 
nor evil of myself, but could only say what Yahweh told me? 
But now that I am here, let me tell you, before I go back to 
my own land, what this people shall do to your people, in the 
far-off days to come!” Without waiting for Balak’s permis- 
sion the seer began once more : — 

The oracle of Balaam, son of Beor: 
The word of the mau of unclosed eyes, 
Who hears the word of God, 
And knows the ruewhey ¢ of the Most High; 


Wh) sees the sight of the Almighty; 
Who bows down, and his eyes are unveiled: 


I see him, but not as he now is; 

I behold him, but not from near: 
There is a star rising out of Jacob, 

A sceptre comes up out of Israel, 
Smitinug the temples of Moab, 

The skull of all sons of the war-cry! 
Edom shall be a conquered province; 

Seir, his enemy, a possession; 

And Israel shall wax mighty. 
A ruler shall come out of Jacob 

Aud destroy those that flee from the city. 


After a moment’s pause the seer turned to the land of the 
Amalekites and cried : — 


Though Amalek be the first of peoples, 
Yet shall his children fall in ruin! 


There was another pause; and then Balaam turned towards 
the southern district of Canaan, where the Ken‘tes dwelt, and 
prophesied : — 

Though thy dwelling be so firm 

And thy nest (ken) built on the rock; 
Yet shall ken be slowly destroyed 

Till Ashur take hiui captive away. 
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It is as if, in uttering this last name of dread, the seer 
had for a moment sunk in terror! But hope soon gleamed 
in his eye once more, and he cried aloud : — 


Alas! but who shall live 
Longer than God allows! 
Ships that come from Cyprus... 
ey shall oppress Ashur, 
Shall oppress that people beyond Euphrates, 
And it too shali he destroyed ! 


Then Balaam went back to his own eountry, and Balak 
to his home. 


This is a fine story in many respects, but its author has 
suceeeded very ill in his attempt to transport his readers to 
the time of Moses. The fact is that he himself had a thor- 
oughly false coneeption of the eircumstances of his people 
in those days. His mentioning Midian at the beginning and 
Amalek at the close of his narrative is the only circumstance 
that gives it the least air of antiquity. Everything else is 
quite out of keeping with the state of things in the thir- 
teenth century B.c. Even suppose the tribes of Israel had 
ever been united in a single camp, the Moabites, who are 
here represented as their foes, were in reality their allies; 
the Edomites were at any rate not hostile to them, and the 
Kenites, the fellow-tribesmen of Caleb and Othniel, were 
their most faithful friends. On the other hand they cordially 
hated the Egyptians, and the Canaanites were the nation 
from whom they had most to fear; but neither of these peo- 
ples is so much as mentioned in the legend. Again, the 
contemporaries of Moses had probably never heard of the 
Assyrians (Asbur), or at any rate had nothing to do with 
them; and the prediction that ships from the West would 
come and subdue this people would have entirely failed to 
move them, instead of forming, as it now does, a striking 
conclusion to Balaam’s utterances, and setting the crown upon 
all his predictions. 

Moreover, the writer treats with obvious negleet two con- 
siderations to which a poet need not be too strietly held, but 
which are quite inexorable in actual life— the considerations 
of time and space. When we are told of the embassy that 
spent the night with Balaam and then returned without 
aeeomplishing anything, and of the seeond which imme- 
diately followed the first, and with which Balaam set out 
the very day after its arrival, we should certainly never 
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imagine that the journey in question was snrrounded with 
difficulties, led throngh the desert and occupied at least four- 
teen days each way! Are we to suppose that the Israelites 
waited in the plains of Moab, with their hands folded, to see 
what would come of Balak’s, machinations ? 

Nor is this all. Nothing could be more striking than the 
viowing intensity of Balaam’s inspiration. Both style and 
contents of his oracles grow more and more glowing and ex- 
alted to the end. But Balak took him to three positions sne- 
cessively, each of which commanded a different view of the 
great Israelitish camp. They tmust, therefore, have beeu 
situated a good way apart; and since Balaam had seven 
altars built for sacrifice upon each of thein, and twice con- 
sulted the signs of heaven as well, the whole thing must 
have occupied several days rather than a few hours. But if 
the seer’s inspiration had so long to cool after each successive 
utterance, his steady increase of cnthusiasm becomes ahso- 
lutely inexplicable. 

Rightly to understand the legend of Balaam, and to do 
justice to the writer’s meaning, we must think how Israel 
was sitnated under Jeroboam Ii. This monarch ruled from 
Syria to the borders of Egypt; for if Judah was not abso- 
lately incorporated into his kingdom, it was nevertheless 
completely dependent upon him. Israel was more numerous, 
powerful, and prosperous than it had been for ages. For 
this it had to thank its god, Yahweh, who dwelt in its midst, 
and to whose power and grace it was a living witness. The 
brightest hopes for the future were therefore justified. Even 
the Assyrians, of whose dread might the Israelites had only 
heard the terrible report as yet, — even the Assyrians wonld 
have no power to injure Yahweh’s people, but on the contrary 
would bring it blessings, as we shall shortly see. We must note 
that our writer was certainly a Judzan, for he never troubles 
himself about the affairs of the North, while he enters in de- 
tail upon those of Judah. This Judzan, then, perceived a 
few weak points in his own neighborhood: There were the 
Moabites, who had retained their independence ever since 
the death of Ahab, and now hung threateningly upon the 
Transjordanic territory of Israel; there were the Edomites, 
who had not heen subdued even by the defeat which Amaziah 
had inflicted on them, and who were ceaselessly watching their 
chance of a fierce revenge; and there were the Kenites, who 
dwelt in southern Judah, and were always ready to take sides 
with the people’s foes, especially with Edom. In shart, the 
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ontlying districts to the South, though overawed by Jeroboam’s 
might, and by his possession of the strong position of Elath, 
were by no means well disposed to Israel. Our writer 
even despaired of an Israelitish monarch ever having power 
to conquer all these enemies. Moab he might subdne, but 
Edom never; and, as for driving the Kenites from their in- 
accessible mountain holds, that task must be reserved for 
Ashur! For Ashur? But would there be no danger in 
that case of Israel’s also falling under his dread yoke? 
Yes! bnt what danger was too great for Yahweh to avert? 
There were mighty peoples in the West as well as in the 
East. (The table of nations in Genesis proves that the 
Israelites were acquainted with eertain Grecian races, for 
instance.1) From ‘‘the islands,” then, or from Cyprns, 
‘* Japhet’s sons” would come to help the people of Yahweh; 
and Ashur, too, after having served the god of Israel, as an 
instrnment in chastising his foes, would in his turn be ren- 
dered harmless. 

To glorify Israel, and its god Yahweh, this legend dwells 
upon the utter impossibility of even the bitterest foes of the 
people calling down a curse upon it and destroying it. No 
real prophet, to whom God in truth reveals himself, can 
pronounce anything bunt a blessing upon Israel. 

And such a prophet Balaam was. Since he appears in 
onr story as a wizard, and since all kinds of witchcraft were 
forbidden with ever increasiug severity by the laws of Israel, 
it is not surprising that the Jews after the captivity had no 
great liking for him. Again, when the monuments of Israel’s 
history were collected, our legend was immediutely followed 
by an account of the people’s apostasy in joining in the wor- 
ship of Baal-Peor, and it seemed very obvious to bring the 
two stories into connection with each other. ‘The germ of this 
idea may be traced in a couple of passages in the Old ‘esta- 
ment itself, where it is said that the sin of the Israelites was 
the consequence of Balaam’s oracle, and that he himself was 
killed amongst the Midianites, with whom he was staying.? 
Josephus makes the tale complete and says that, before 
Balaam returned from Moab, he advised Balak to undo the 
Israelites by tempting them to take part in the licentious 
worship of Baal-Peor; as if the prince of the Moabites him- 
self would have recognized the baneful character of his own 


2 Genesis x. 2-5. ; ; 
2 Jochua xiii. 22, and Numbers xxxi. 16, where we must ™a4 in accor- 
dance with the oracle of Balaam instead of through the cotimet of Budsam. 
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religion! The conception of Balaam as a deceiver, a false 
prophet bribed by Balak, a typieal enemy of the kingdom of 
God, became more and more firmly established amongst the 
Jews, and was current likewise amongst the Christians of the 
first centuries.! 

Nothing could be further from the intention of the legend 
itself, however, which is admirably refleeted by the prophet 
.Micah.? ‘‘ Consider, my people, the plots of Balak against 
you, and Balaam’s answer to him.” Balaam, who repeats 
the words of Yahweh, is a true prophet of that deity. The 
story does not indeed give him the name of prophet, but he 
deseribes himself in terms which minutely correspond to the 
character.* It is true that he practises magic, which is for- 
bidden on pain of death by ancient and more recent laws of 
Israel as heathenish ;‘ but it is undeniable, again, that proph- 
ets of Yahweh often acted as soothsayers and wizards before 
the captivity, and are even described by these names ;° so 
that it was really impossible to draw the line between a prophet 
and a soothsayer. 

Balaam, the great magician, whose word was a word of 
God, was entreated by Israel’s foe to curse the people of 
Yahweh. Balak sought to buy his help with sordid gold. 
The seer was not indisposed to serve him, for the great reward 
was tempting. But though he wished to utter a curse on 
Israel, he dare do nothing against his god’s command; and 
his god gave heed to neither Balak’s nor the prophet’s wish.® 
First he forbade the seer to go to Moab at all, and then, when 
he let him go, sternly admonished him to speak no word but 
what he laid upon his lips. Onee more this lesson was im- 
pressed upon the man of God when the angel, with drawn 
sword, cried threateningly, ‘‘ Who acts against my will, acts 
at his peril!” Balaam, aecordingly, never wavered in his 
choice, and faithfully repeated Yahweh’s revelations. He was 
willing to comply with Balak’s wish, and try again and yet 
again if Yahweh’s will were changed; but on each occasion 
he felt more deeply that no such change could be, poured out 
his words of blessing with greater warmth, and was at last 
so completely penetrated with the spirit of his god, and saw 
so clearly that Yahweh had blessings only in store for Israel, 
that he rejected as superfluous all his magic arts, and even 

1 Revelation ii. 14; 2 Peter ii. 15, 16. 2 Micah vi. 5. 

3 Numbers xxiv. 3, 4, 15, 16. 

* Exodus xxii. 18; Deuteronomy xviii. 10,11; Leviticus xix. 26, 31, xx. 6, 27 

& Micah iii. 5, 7, 11; Isaiah iii. 2; Jeremiah xxix. 8. 

6 Deuteronomy xxiii. 4,5; Joshua xxiv. 9, 10. 
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volunteered, unasked, to reveal the people’s future, and fill 
the measure of Balak’s consternation! 

So unconditionally was Israel the beloved of Yahweh, so 
unconditionally defended and blessed by this Most High, this 
Mighty One! And such, again, is the power of God in hearts 
that feel his*presence ! 

This is the real religious thought that lies at the kernel of 
the story. It is a consecrating and consoling truth that raises 
up our lives! Our wishes are often opposed to the will of 
God. It is often against our interest to listen to the voice 
of truth. But it is too strong for us, and compels us to forget 
our own advantage and honor, and to say and do what God 
bids us. 

Happy are we if our lives exemplify this power of God! 


CHaprer XIX. 
AMOS AND THE PROPHETS BY PROFESSION. 
Amos VII.; Nompers XJ. 


N the mountain land of Judah, a few leagues south of 
Bethlehem, lay the city of Tekoa. To the east stretched 
the harren plains known as “the desert,” which furnished 
scanty pastures, but were unfit for cultivation. Tekoa itself, 
however, was a busy place, for it was the scene of an active 
trade between the Egyptian merchants and the Israelites, and 
was especially famed for its great horse fairs. For these 
reasons Rehoboain had fortified the place.? 

Now in the neighborhood of Tekoa, towards the end of the 
reign of Jeroboam IT., there lived a herdsman of the name of 
Amos. He was so poor that he was often glad to make a 
meal on the fruit of the wild fig-trees, but he was a man of no 
little culture and information. The book that bears his name 
contains a short epitome of his prophecies and an account of 
his experiences at Bethel; and since he is himself its author, 
it shows that he could not only speak when the inspiration 
was on him, but also write; or at any rate, evenif he dictated 
the book to some one else, could calmly recall his utterances 
and reproduce them in a regularform. It appears, moreover, 


1 Compare p. 70. 2 2 Chronicles xi. 6. 
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fiom the contents of the book itself, that he was well ac- 
quainted not only with what was going on in his own time in 
Palestine and in the snrrounding countries, but also with the 
previous history of his people.’ But he is chiefly distinguished 
by the depth of his religious feeling and his extreme reverence 
for Yahweh, upon whose will he held that everything depended. 
‘¢ Behold!” he cried,? ‘‘ he who forms the monntains and cre- 
ates the wind, who declares his thoughts to man; he who turns 
twilight into darkness and steps on the heights of the earth 
— Yahweh, god of hosts, is his name!” and elsewhere: ° 
‘¢‘He who makes the seven stars and Orion, who changes 
thick darkness to morning dawn and darkens the day into 
night, who calls for the waters of the sea and pours them ont 
over the earth— Yahweh is his name!” Both blessings 
and disasters come from him,‘ and vain is the attempt to flee 
from him! The prophet cherished the conviction afterwards 
expressed by a poet in the words®: — 


O Yahweh, thou dost search me and know me, 
Thou knowest my downsitting and mine uprising; 
Thou perceivest my thonghts afar off. 

Thou judgest my Svalning and my lying down, 
And art acquainted with all my ways. 

For before there is even a word on my tongue 
Lo! thou knowest all, O Yahweh! 

Thou encompassest me hehind and before, 

And dost stretch out thine hand over me. 

Such knowledge is too wonderful for me, 
So high that I comprehend it not! 

Whither shall I go where thy breath is not felt? 
Whither shall I flee from thy presence ? 

If I ascend into heaven, thon art there ; 

If I make my bed in the land of shadows, behold! thou art there. 

Though | sat ou the wings of the dawn, 

Though I dwelt where the sea meets the sky, 
itven there thy hand would lead me 
And thy right hand would hold me. 

Should | say: Surely the darkness will cover me, 
Even the night would be light abont me, 

Not even the darkness hides from thee, 

But the night shines as the day; 
The darkness as the light. 
Thou hast made my inmost parts, 
Hast formed me in my mother’s womb. 
I will praise thee, for 1 ani so wondrously made! 
Marvellous are thy works! 
My soul knows it right well. 


To the deepest reverence for this omniscient and mighty 
god, Amos joined a profound sense of his holiness and retrib- 
1 See Amos i., ii., v. 25, 26, vi. 2, ix. 7. 2 Amos iv. 13. 
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tive justice. ‘* He who has chosen Israel out of all the 
nations of the earth, will requite Israel’s sins with double 
rigor. As surely as two men cannot walk together unless 
they meet; as surely as a lion never roars unless he has 
found his prey, and a bird never falls into a snare unless a 
snare has been set for him; as surely as the people tremble 
when the trumpet’s blast is heard, —so surely will disastea 
never fall upon a city except hy Yahweh’s will.” 

But, for this very reason, Amos foresaw all manner of 
misery for his people; for much had come to his ears that 
stirred his intensest indignation. In his own neighborhood 
the worship of Beersheba flourished ;* and in the nor thern 
kingdom there were the shrines at Gilgal, Bethel, and Dan ;# 
all ‘of them sheer godlessness! ‘‘ From Zion Yalweb roars, 
and lifts up his voice from Jerusalem.” * But no sacrifice or 
festival, no song of praise or sound of temple music could 
appease him. He hated the holy days of a sinful people. 
Rather ‘‘ let Israel’s justice rush down like a torrent; his 
righteousness like a dashing river.”*® Cruelty and impicty 
were the special sins that Amos abhorr.d, and it was there- 
fore more especially northern Israel that stirred his wrath. 
Doubtless, all the surrounding countries had merited the 
chastisement of Yahweh hy their savage cruelty, but his wrath 
would burn most hotly against Israel. Judah is only once or 
twice reproved by Amos, and then in the most general terms. 
But as for Israel, what horrors were not perpetrated there! 
There the devout were sold as slaves because they could not 
pay their debts, though may be it was but the poor price of 
a pair of shoes they owed! ‘There the usurer cast hungry 
eyes upon the very dust which the poor wretch he had 
stripped of everything had cast in his agony upon his head ! — 
might not even that be worth something? There father and 
son practised lasciviousness together! There rich tyrants 
stretched themselves by the altars upon the clothes they had 
received in pledge,? and held drinking bouts in their temples 
with the money they had extorted as fines by unjust sen 
tences!® By the great blessing of Yahweh some of their 
sons might grow to be prophets and others Nazarites. Yet 
they strove to force the-Nazarites to break their vow of ab- 
stinence from wine, and would not suffer the prophets tc 


1 Amos iii. 1-6. 2 Amos v. 5, viii. 14; compare vol. i. pp. 164~166. 
8 Amos ili. 14, iv. 4, v. 5, viii. 14. 4 Amos i. 2. 
6 Amos v. 21-24. 6 Amos ii. 4, 5, vi. 1. 


7 Compare Exodus xxii. 25-27. 8 Amos ii. 6-8, v. 11, 12. 
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preach the word of Yahweh!! Samaria’s palaces were full 
of treasure, so were her winter and summer residences and 
her ivory villas; but knavery and usury had drawn the 
wealth together.2, These men conceived themselves to be 
religious, yet when the feast of New Moon or Sabbath came 
they longed for the time of rest to pass that they might once 
more push their trade with their false weights and measures, 
and suck the marrow of the poor to their hearts’ content.’ 

When Amos pondered on the sins of Israel his soul was in 
a turmoil of indignant grief, and at last he could bear it no 
longer, and determined to preach the word of Yahweh to the 
wanton drunkards ‘‘ who walked securely upon Zion, and 
carelessly on the hills of Samaria.”* He felt that his god 
ealled him, and as he himself exclaims, ‘‘ When the lion 
roars who does not tremble? When the Lord Yahweh speaks 
who can but prophesy?” Yahweh revealed to his servants 
the prophets the things that were to come.° 

So Amos set out for Bethel, in the kingdom of Jeroboam, 
where the royal chapel stood. There he lifted his prophetic 
voice, and cried woe upon the proud and careless people who 
ascribed its power to the might of its own hands!® ‘‘ Seek 
Yahweh,” he cried, ‘‘ that you may rescue your lives; for not 
till you do good and cease from evil will Yahweh, the god of 
war-hosts, upon whose help you trust, be with you indeed. 
Then he will be gracious at least to a remnant of Joseph. 
For woe shall come upon you, and wailing for the dead shall 
be heard in every street; the dirge, ‘ Alas my brother !’ shall 
rise on every side. The husbandman shall -be called home 
suddenly to wail the dead; and the mourners shall be sent 
for everywhere. Do you call for the day of Yahweh? Ah! 
fools. What will it bring you? Darkness and not light. It 
will be as if a man fled from a lion and fell into the jaws of 
a bear, or fled into a house and leaned against the wall and 
was bitten by a serpent. So shall the day of Yahweh be 
pitch dark as night, unbroken hy a ray of light!”? ‘+ Behold, 
a strange people falls upon you [the prophet means the As- 
syrians] and oppresses you from Hamath to the horders of 
Egypt.” ° 

Such was the constant burden of the prophet’s utterances 
at Bethel. On one occasion® he thus described the fearful 


t Amos ii. 11, 12. 2 Amos iii. 10, 15. 8 Amos viii. 4-6. 
4 Amos vi. 1, 4-6; compare p. 62. 5 Amos iii. 7,8. © Amos vi. 13, 
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gloom of Israel’s future : ‘¢ The Lord Yahweh sent me a vision ; 
and behold, there came up swarms of locusts about the time 
of after-grass. They had devoured almost everything when 
I cried imploringly, ‘ Lord Yahweh. spare! What is there 
left of Jacob? Alas! he is so small.’ So Yahweh spared 
the rest. But then he called the fire to fight against Israel, 
and hehold ! the heat had consumed the great deep and a part 
of the land also when I cried imploringly, ‘ Lord Yahweh, 
cease! What is there left of Jacob? Alas! he is so small!’ 
Once more Yahweh was appeased and spared the rest. 
But soon I saw him again. This time he stood upon a wall, 
built true, with a plumb-line in his hand. ‘ What see you, 
Amos?’ he cried to me. — ‘A plumb-line,’ I replied. —‘ See !’ 
he went on, ‘I will measure a piece for destruction out of the 
midst of Israel with this line; and this time I will-not spare 
it. Isaac’s bamahs shall be levelled with the ground, Israel’s 
sanctuaries destroyed, and I will rise up with the sword 
against Jeroboam’s house !’” 

These dread oracles came to the ear of Amaziah, Yahweh’s 
chief priest at Bethel, and he saw that some check must be 
imposed upon the prophet’s hardy sayings. So he told the 
king how Amos had foretold his death by violence, and the 
eaptivity and transportation of the people. Such seditious 
language, he added, could not but work mischief. Not daring 
to lay hands on Yahweh’s messenger, he goaded him with 
scornful language, and strove to rob. him of the people’s re- 
spect and so compel him to take his departure. ‘‘ Seer!” he 
sneered, ‘‘ take yourself off to your own country, and eat your 
bread in peace, and prophesy there to your heart’s content! 
But, here in Bethel we will have no more of you, for it is the 
royal shrine and a temple of the kingdom.” But Amos an- 
swered haughtily, ‘‘ I am no prophet by profession, nor am I of 
the sons of the a Soak I was but a herdsman, living upon 
wild figs. But Yahweh has taken me from following my 
flocks, and bidden me go prophesy dgainst his people Israel. 
And now hear Yahweh’s word: Inasmuch as you forbid me to 
declare God’s word to the house of Isaac, yonr wife shall be a 
prey to the enemy, your children shall fall by the sword, your 
land shall be divided, and you yourself shall die in an unclean 
land, for Israel shall surely be carried away out of his own 
land into captivity.” 

Amos foresaw disaster, foresaw the captivity of Israel; 
but he was none the less deeply convinced of the glorious 
destiny of Yahweh’s imperishable people. So when he com- 
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mitted the substance of his prophecies to writing, he con- 
cluded all his denunciations with these words:* ‘‘I will 
destroy this godless kingdom, yet I will not utterly root out 
the house of Jacob. Rather will I sift it, as with a winnow- 
ing fan, when it is scattered amongst all peoples, and not 
the least grain shall be lost. But all the smners amongst 
my people shall perish by the sword —all they that arro- 
gantly cry, ‘ The evil will not come near us!’ In that day I 
will raise up the fallen tent of David, hedge round its gaps, 
heal its breaches, and restore it to its ancient glory. Then 
shall they take possession of the remnant of Edom, and of 
all the peoples who once were Yahwch’s subjects. Thus says 
Yahweh, and thus will he bring to pass: Behold the days 
come when the reaper shall put in his sickle while the plough- 
man is still at work, and ere seed-time be over the grapes 
shall be ripe for treading; when the mountains shall drop 
new wine and all the hills flow down. Then will I bring 
back the children of my people who have been taken away 
captive, to rebuild the wasted cities, to replant the vine- 
yards and drink the wine they yield, to lay out gardens and 
eat the fruit that grows there. I will plant them in their 
land, and never more pluck them up! Thus says Yahweh, 
your god.” 

Not the least interesting point in the history of Amos is 
the contempt with which the chief priest at Bethel addresses 
him as ‘‘seer!” and the emphasis with which he himself 
rejects the title of prophet, or son of a prophet, that is, 
member of a prophetic school. These things would seem to 
indicate that Yahweh’s messengers were held in no great 
honor. The circumstance demands our attention all the 
more urgently becanse it stands by no means alone. There 
are Other men of God, whose writings we possess, who de- 
nounce in the strongest language not this or that seer only, 
but the prophets in general. We must not lay too much 
stress upon Amaziah’s language, however, for it is commor 
enough for a man who looks with the utmost reverence and 
awe upon his special ‘‘ clergy” — whether he call them priests, 
Inagicians, parsons, or ministers — nay, who is ready to be- 
come their absolute slave, if need be, yet to burst into the 
most violent invectives against the whole order when one of 
their number happens to offend him! Amaziah was angry 
with Amos, and his calling him a ‘‘scer” in a tone of con- 
tempt by no means proves that the prophets were not gcn- 
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erally respected in Israel. Bunt it may be nrged that Amos 
himself objected to being called a prophet. Was it looked 
upon as a term of disgrace? That does not follow. It is 
natural for a man to reject a name that is given him in con- 
tempt, even if there is nothing dishonorable in the name itself. 
But since, as we have said, this passage does not stand alone, 
since we frequently meet with the most violent denunciations 
of the prophets, we are compelled to look more closely into 
the condition of the prophetic communities, and are prepared 
to find that there was much room for improvement in them. 

-In diseussing Samuel’s work we said a few words on the 
prophetic schools.t. What was then brought forward, together 
with the incidental information we have gleaned from time to 
time,” constitutes the whole of our knowledge of these insti- 
tutions. We have only to recall the names of Ahijah, Elijah, 
and Elisha to realize the power which the prophets and their 
disciples often wielded over the sentiments of the people, and 
the way in which they deposed one king and set another upon 
the throne! It was they who kept the people in comparative 
independence under their monarchs, and prevented Israel from 
becoming a nation of slaves. It was they who rooted out the 
worship of Baal, and maintained and developed the principles 
of Moses. In the eighth century they were also prominent 
as authors and national historians ; and it was to them that 
Israel owed its deep sense of dignity and its lofty conception 
of Yahweh’s nature. As far as we can tell the spiritual life 
of the people was drawn to a focus in the schools of the proph- 
ets, under the guidance of their ‘‘ fathers.” 

Now, we have not the smallest reason to suppose that 
the members of these prophetic schools grew degenerate in 
later times, and yet the very nature of the institutions ex- 
posed them to many evils. A prophet was supposed by him- 
self and others to interpret the will of the deity, and no one 
really does so unless his own reflection and the intensity of 
his own moral life have raised him to a higher religious level 
than that of others, and have thus enabled him to become the 
teacher of those around him and the herald of a better day. 
Now such men must always be few, must generally stand 
alone, and a whole community of such messengers of God is 
simply inconceivable. But the Israelites imagined that there 
might be hundreds and thousands of these interpreters of 
Yahweh, and this delusion caused an isolated burst of re 


1 See vol. i. p. 455. 
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ligious enthusiasm to form a sufficient passport for any man 
into the ranks of the ‘‘ inspired,” and must from the very 
first have exercised a baneful influence upon the moral tone 
of the prophets. 

Consider what their vocation involved! In the first place, 
they were regarded by the superstitious multitude as sooth- 
sayers, men who could foresee the future, and night therefore 
be consulted as to the issue of a sickness, or at the outset of 
any important enterprise, such as a great mercantile voyage, a 
campaign, or the conclusion of a peace. They themselves, too, 
accepted the character of soothsayers, for they were firmly 
convinced that they really had power to foretell the future. 
Closely connected with this office was the more especial task 
of the prophets in exhorting, consoling, and encouraging their 
people, for in prosperity and adversity they traced the hand 
of God rewarding virtue and chastising wickedness. Thus 
they became the preachers of righteousness and the leaders 
of public opinion, for Yahweh never did anything without first 
revealing it to his servants the prophets.’ 

To what temptations must a man have been exposed who 
regarded himself, and was regarded by others, as God’s inter- 
preter? Nothing short of the constant inspiration of sacred 
zeal and the intensest moral earnestness conld preserve a man 
once placed on sucha pedestal from pride and insincerity. To 
chastise or comfort others in the name of God is a glorious 
task which bears the richest fruit for him who undertakes it, 
and for others too, but only on condition that he is really 
called to it; for he who preaches the word of God simply be- 
cause it is his official duty to do so cannot be trne either to 
himself or others, and is sure to degenerate into a spiritual 
quacksalver. This is the standing danger of every one whose 
social calling requires him to do work which can only be done 
well when he himself is in the right mood for doing it. Nor 
did the prophets escape the danger. They were Yahweh's 
interpreters, ‘‘men of the spirit” — by profession! When 
we reflect how rare great men must be in any body, we shall 
understand that while some of the sons of the prophets were 
the true light of their age, the trne ‘‘ chariots and horsemen 
of Israel,” while others were unprincipled hypocrites who had 
oracles ready for the taste of any one who would pay for them, 
the majority were simply commonplace and shallow, and as 
far as possible from possessing that jewc!—rare at all times 
-—an independent conviction of their own! A fit of en- 
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thusiasm might have first led them to join the ranks of the 
prophets, but it soon yielded to the dull routine of custom. 
If even an Elisha was sometimes forced to call in the aid of 
music before the spirit of Yahweh would seize him, how often 
must inferior men have stirred themselves to the prophetic 
rapture by this stimulus, or the less innocent one of wine, for 
instance! ‘The prophetic style was gradually acquired until 
‘Thus says Yahweh” might preface the thoughtless repeti- 
tion of another’s words, or the chance dictates of the impulse 
of the moment. 

Public opinion has tremendous force, and is often identi- 
fied with truth itself: witness the proverb vox populi vox det, 
‘the voice of the péople is the voice of God;” nor were the 
interpreters of Yahweh exempt from its influence any more 
than others. In fact, they often followed it passively when 
they should have independently controlled it. When the 
people were in a downcast mood, most of the prophets were 
gloomy also, and had no revelations; but if a victory was 
gained, or if any other circumstance gave the people courage, 
then the prophets raised a song of triumph. Like the mass 
of men, they were dazzled by the glittering shows of royalty, 
for instance, or the pomp of war, and depressed by famine 
or defeat. Under Jehu and Jehoahaz, when Israel was op- 
pressed by the Syrians, few men of God would utter words 
of cheer, and Elisha would be almost alone in his task of 
comforter; but under Jeroboam II. the whole chorus of 
prophets would swell the cry: ‘‘ Hail to the people of Israel, 
whom Yahweh makes victorious !” 

Most men, of course, failed to perceive these _ short- 
comings of the prophets, or bowed before the interpreters of 
Yahweh in spite of them. But there were a few who really 
knew by their own experience what it meant to be called by 
God, and whether they were sons of the prophets themselves 
or had never been received into their communities, in any- 
case they stood far enough above their surroundings to per- 
ceive with shame and sorrow the superficial thoughtlessness 
of the mass of prophets. And since these men of loftier 
spirit could not understand the sincerity of the other prophets 
in proclaiming that as truth the precise opposite of which 
they themselves recognized as the word of Yahweh, they 
took the rough and ready method of denouncing them as Hars, 
as false prophets who uttered their own fancies in the name 
of God or upon whom a lying spirit had descended. We 
have already met with one example in Micaiah the son of 
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Imlah and Ahab’s: four hundred prophets,’ and shall come 
upon many other instances in the sequel of the history. 


The mass of prophets, whose oracles followed rather than 
led public opinion, naturally looked down with contempt and 
aversion upon the few who stood alone, and professed to see 
farther than any of them, especially if they were not reeog- 
nized members of the order; just in the same way as regula 
clergy are often apt to speak slightingly of ‘‘ preachers.’ 
But those whose sight was keener perceived that a man might 
be called by Yahweh though he had never been received into 
the official circle of prophets. 

This thought is forcibly expressed in a remarkable story in 
the Pentateuch,? which professes to place us in the period of 
Israel’s wanderings in the desert, but really gives us the 
conceptions of a later age. 

Once, when the Israelites were full of discontent, and 
uttered the bitterest complaints in Yahwel’s hearing, lie 
made a fire burst out at the edge of the camp, and the people 
were so terrified that they implored Moses to intercede for 
them; and at his prayer the fire was quenched. So they 
ealled this place Taberah, that is conflagration. Some time 
afterwards the rabble of foreign camp-followers began to long 
for flesh to eat, and the sons of Israel themselves were led 
away by them. They thought repiningly of the fruit and 
tish of Egypt, and complained that the manua was insipid. 
When Moses heard the people murmuring in this fashion all 
through the camp he was very angry, and dreaded the most 
fatal eonsequenees. Seeking refuge with Yahweli he prayed, 
‘¢Q Yahweh, why hast thou afflicted me thus?. Thou hast 
laid the burden of all this people upon me. Am I their 
father or their mother that I should have to bring them to 
the land which thou didst promise to their fathers, as a 
nurse would carry a sucking ehild? How can I find flesh 
to appease their lounging? I cannot bear the charge of all 
this multitude. Itis too hard for me. If thou requirest it 
of me then should I hold it a merey to be slain by thee, and 
so to see my misery no more!” 

Upon this Yahweh commanded him to call together 
seventy elders, whom he knew, at the tent of meeting, and 
to keep them near him. He was also to command the people 
to sanctify themselves as a preparation for meeting Yahweh; 
for, fron the morrow onwards, they would have flesh to eat, 
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not for a single day or a few days only, but for a whole 
month, till at last they would grow sick of it. Moses was 
not a little amazed at this, for there were six hundred 
thousand men in the camp, and he could not imagine where 
meat was to come from to satisfy them all; but Yahweh asked 
him whether he supposed his power was not equal to the task, 
and Moses did as he was commanded. 

Now, when he had chosen seventy of Israel’s elders and 
ranged them round the tent, Yahweh came down in the cload, 
spoke to them, and gave them some of his spirit, which he 
took from Moses. Then they prophesied, as long as the 
spirit rested on them, but no longer. Meanwhile two of the 
men whom Moses had chosen, namely Eldad and Medad, 
had not come to the tent with the rest, but had stayed be- 
hind in the camp. But the spirit rested upon them too, and 
they prophesied in the camp. When this was told to Moses, 
his servant Joshua exclaimed: ‘* Lord Moses, forbid them !” 
But Moses answered: ‘‘ Are you jealous for my honor? 
Oh! that Yahweh would make all his people prophets, and 
give his spirit to them all!” 

Accompanied by the elders, Moses now returned to the 
camp, and lo! a west wind bore flocks of quails over the camp 
until they lay heaped up two cubits high upon the ground all 
round the camp, a day’s journcy in every direction! The 
people picked them up in unheard of numbers; but, while 
they were still eating, Yahweh’s wrath burst out, and he made 
a great slanghter amongst them. So they called the place 
Kibroth-Hattaavah, that is, graves of desire. 

Several elements of this story reappear in other legends, 
and are already familiar to ns; but our special attention is 
now claimed by the description of the elders who are to sup- 
port Moses, and of Eldad and Medad. These seventy elders 
obviously represent the prophets, who were very justly re- 
garded as the fellow-laborers of Moscs and the continuers 
of his work. The legend therefore insists upon the special 
characteristics of the prophets — namely, that as long as the 
spirit of Yahweh rested on them they were inspired, but no 
longer. Moses might see Yahweh, face to face, with unveiled 
clearness, at all times, but in this privilege he stood alone ; 
others saw Yahweh only for a time, in visions and in dreams. 
If the seventy elders are taken as representing the prophets, 
then Eldad and Medad can hardly stand for anything else 
than such messengers of God as Amos, who had never passed 
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through the prophetic schools. It is instructive to observe 
the light in whieh our author regards them. He holds them | 
to be genuine prophets, for they are amongst the seventy 
whom Moses ehose, and have a share of Yahweh’s spizit. It 
was narrow-minded to endeavor to close their mouths. Such 
efforts sprang from a misdirected zeal for Moses, as if no one 
had a right to speak except under his eye and aceording to 
his rules. But the true course was to leave them undisturbed. 
Their reasons for not joining the rest were unexplained and 
their conduct was eontrary to rule, but still they mnst be 
allowed to speak out freely. It would be well if there were 
more such men, inspired by Yahweh’s spirit; for to rule such 
a fretfnl and capricious people, so easily led astray, was a task 
that would strain the powers of many, many prophets. 

The author of this legend had a truly liberal and generous 
heart, uneramped by party spirit and free from paltry self- 
exaltation. He would eneourage not only recognized proph- 
ets, but all who had the spirit of Yahweh, to speak out. 

And the same freedom appears to have been demanded by 
the public opinion of the Israelites. Is it not remarkable that 
the ehief priest Amaziah, however muebh exasperated against 
Amos, offers him no violence? He does not appear to have 
done so even when he discovered that the bold intruder was 
not so much as a disciple of one of the prophetic sehools. 
Though almost all the messengers of Yahweh had passed 
through one of these institutions and were members of the 
prophetic soeieties, yet a word spoken in Yahweh’s name was 
enough in itself to secure respect entirely apart from any 
such connection. Every prophet of Yahweh, whatever his 
antecedents, was free to utter what his god revealed to him. 

We may well go still further than the writer of our legend, 
and recognize in the free preachers of the word, like Amos, 
who were no prophets by profession but had been seized by 
Yahweh’s spirit, a power, a freshness, a courage, a love of 
truth and an earnestness of purpose which the sons of the 
prophets but too often lacked. 

In the following chapter we shall discuss the chief point in 
which the preaching of such meu as these differed from that 
of the ordinary prophets. 
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HAT distinguished Amos from most of the prophets of 

his day was not his conception of Yahweh’s nature, 

or his relation to Israel. All the prophets alike were con- 
vinced that Yahweh was the god of gods, if not the only 
God, and that Israel was his people and conld therefore never 
perish. ‘‘ Hail to thee, Israel, thou people whom Yahweh 
crowns with victory!” was a cry which found an eeho in all 
their hearts. What distinguished Amos from the others was 
the zeal with which he maintained the moral requirements of 
Yahweh. The comparative absence of any sense of guilt in 
the great mass of the prophets is very remarkable. For Israel, 
the mighty pcople of Yahweh, they had hardly anything hut 
congratulations, blessings, and auspicious prophecies. Other 
nations worshipped idols, but Israel served the true god; and 
surely he, the Almighty, would protect his servants. To donbt 
it was impossible! Read all the stories of the ancient times 
which were written in this eighth century, and you will hardly 
ever find the recognition of any sin in Israel. Even such a 
picture as that of the people murmuring in the desert is not 
intended, in the first instance, to warn the writer’s contempo- 
raries against ingratitude and discontent, but to throw a more 
brilliant light on the power of Yahweh in helping his beloved 
ones.! Elijah did indeed announce the judgment of Yahweh, 
but Micaiah stood alone in opposing his four hundred eol- 
leagues; and when the worship of Baal was rooted out the 
prophets seem to have found nothing more to condemn, and 
Elisha could content himself with eomforting his people and 
teaching them to trust in Yahweh’s might. Amos, on the 
other hand, saw deeper. To his mind Israel was far too 
sinful to be unconditionally blessed. It was impossihle that 
Yahweh should have in store for such a people blessings only, 
for he would sternly maintain his moral ordinances. <A land 
on which there were so many stains, in which so much injus- 
tice went unchecked, in which the godless and licentious no- 
hles oppressed the poor and perverted justice merely to find 
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means of carousing, in which there was so much inchastity 
and so much knavery —sucha land had nothing to expect in 
the immediate future but misery. Woe to Israel and Israel’s 
king ! 

Men of deep moral nature, grieving to see how far their 
people fall short of the ideal standard, till at last their zeal 
breaks forth and compels them to take up arms against the 
sins of their age, are at all times rare ; but Amos had a spir- 
itual brother in Hosea, concerning whom we will now give 
some particulars. 

Of his outward life we only know that his father’s name 
was Beeri, while his writings seem to indicate that he was a 
native of northern Israel. The superscription of his book 
says that he prophesied nnder Uzziah, Jotham. Ahaz, and 
Hezekiah, kings of Judah, as well as under Jeroboam IL. ; 
but this is incorrect. At any rate, none of the oracles which 
we still possess bring us further down than a few years after 
Jeroboam’s death. 

The greater portion of Hosea’s book (chapters iv.—xiv.) 
resembles that of Amos, in being an abstract of the prophet’s 
discourses, composed by himself. Many passages are exceed- 
ingly difficult to understand, owing to the allusions they contain 
to circumstances of which we have no knowledge, the broken 
sentences of which they are often composed, and the absence 
of any regular line of development. All this is what we 
should expect from a man who gives us a short review of 
what he has said on different occasions in times past, under 
circumstances many of which have widely altered. 

But though the exact meaning of many a passage is lost, 
we can still see clearly enough the spirit of the whole. Hosea 
is so full of tender love for his people that its fate overwhelms 
him with sadness. IJ:mimorality stirs his intensest indignation,} 
and his fixith in Yahweh’s love for Israel never wavers. IIe 
is therefore deeply convinced that though the land will be 
chastised for its sins, it will at last be restored to honor. He 
was a passionate opponent of the bull-worship to which he 
constantly refers,” whereas Amos never mentions it in express 
terms; and he attributes the disasters of his people in great 
measure to the priests, whom he never spares. He was all 
the less tolerant of their shortcomings because he held in 
such slight esteem the sacrifices upon the performance of 
which they insisted and by which they lived. ‘‘ Yahweh de- 
sires piety more than sacrifices, and the knowledge of God 
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rather than burnt-offerings,” he cried.1 He calls Moses a 
prophet,” and describes the men of God as the executors of 
Yahweh’s judgments, for he had ‘chastised Israel by the 
prophets, slain them by his words;”* but elsewhere he ap- 

pears to have but a poor opinion of them.‘ The inconsistency, 

however, is only apparent. Hosea’s thorough familiarity with 
the legends that were committed to writing in the prophetic 
schools® seems to indicate that he had himself been an inmate 
of one of them, and in that case he may well have had the 
greatest reverence for the calling of a true interpreter of God’s 
will, while by no means conscious of any respectful sympathy : 
with the majority of his colleagues. 

Here is a specimen of his preaching : — 

‘© When Israel was yet a child I loved him, and called my 
son out of Egypt.? But when they were called they turned 
away ; they sacrificed to Baals and burned incense to images. 
Yet it was I who taught them to walk, and held them under 
their arms ; but they knew not that it was I who healed them. 
I drew them on with cords, with gentle bands, not as a beast 
is treated, but as a man. As a kind-hearted husbandman 
takes the yoke from his ox’s neck and then gives it food, so 
did I deal with Israel. Truly’ he shall go back to Egypt and 
Ashur shall be his king, because they refuse to repent. The 
sword shall abide in his cities, shall consume and devour his 
gates, because of their evil designs. For my people are bent 
on rebelling against me. ‘They are called on high, but not 
one of them directs his eyes thither.” 

‘¢' Yet how can I give up thee, O Ephraim, into the enemy’s 
hands? How can I surrender thee, O Israel? How can I 
suffer thee to meet the fate of Admah, and make thee like 
Zeboim?® My heart trembles at the thought; my pity grows 
hot within me. I cannot pour out all my wrath upon thee ; 
I will not turn to destroy Ephraim; for I am a god and not 
aman; as the holy one am I in your midst, and shall enter 
into none of your cities.* But they will follow Yahweh when 
he comes to judgment roaring like a lion; for he will roar, 
and then his sons will come in terror from the West, come 
like a timid bird from Egypt, like a dove from Assyria, and I 
will make them dwell in their homes. ‘So says Yahweh!” 
What tenderness breathes through all this passage! Israe™ 
1 Hosea vi. 6. 2 Hosea xiii. 14. 8 Hosea vi. 5. 

4 Ffosea ix. 7, 8. 5 Hosea vi. 7, ix. 10, xi. 8, xii. 4, 5, 18, xiii. 10. 
6 Compare Exodus iv. 22. 


7 After an amended version. Compare Hosea viii. 18, ix. 3, xi. 11. 
8 Compare Genesis xiv. 2, xix. 24.  % Compare Exodus xxxiit. 5, 6. 
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is an apostate people and Yahweh has good cause for wrath, 
but yet he loves them so! 


The first three chapters of Hosea’s book present the same 
thought in a very extraordinary form. It almost appears as 
if the prophet were here giving the general conclusion of his 
oracles. Slightly abbreviated and with a few verses trans- 
posed to suit the context, the passage runs as follows : — 

When Yahweh first revealed himself to Hosea, he said: 
‘Marry an adulterous woman, of whose children yon will 
not be the father. For in truth Israel is faithless to her hus- 
band, Yahweh.” So I obeyed the command of my god and 
took Gomer, the daughter of Diblaim, to wife; and the first 
son she bore I called Jezreel, at Yahweh’s command; for he 
would soon exact from Jehu’s house requital for the blood 
poured out in Jezreel. Nay, he would put an end to Israel’s 
monarchy, and break his bow in the valley of Jezreel. Then 
Gomer bore a danghter, and Yahweh said to me: ‘‘ Call the 
child Unfavored, for I will show favor to Israel no more in 
forgiving his sins. Yet Judah will I pity and deliver, though 
not by force of arms, but by Yahweh his god.” And when 
Unfavored was weaned, Gomer bore another son, and Yah- 
weh commanded me and said: ‘* Call him Not-my-people, for 
you are not my people, and I am not your god.” 

And yet, one day the number of the sons of Israel shall be 
countless and untold as the sand on the sea shore, and in 
place of Not-my-people you shall be called sons of the living 
God. For in that day the Judzeans, with the Israelites their 
brothers, shall leave their land, under one ruler, because it 
has grown too small for them; for blessed in its results shall 
the day of Jezreel be in which Israel’s might is quenched aud 
an end is put to the severance. So call your brothers My- 
people and call your sisters Favored. 

Contend with your mother for she is not my wife, and I 
am not her husband. Oh, that she would quit her adulteries! 
But, if she will not, I will strip her of everything, till she 
is naked as on the day of her birth, till I make her die of 
thirst in the desert. Nor will I take pity on her sons, for 
they are but bastards! Has not their mother been shameless 
in adulteries, and run after her paramours, from whom she 
vainly thought she had received all that she had, which I had 
given her — bread, water, wool, flax, oil, and drink? She 
acknowledged not that it was I who had given her all, even 
the very silver and gold that she used to make the Baal. 
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Therefore will | plunge her into deepest woe, and make her 
atone for the days in which she burnt incense to the Baals. 
I will lead her on a path where thorns shall encompass her on 
every side, and a wall shall be in front of her, —a path where 
she shall lose her way. ‘Then, when she pursues her lovers, 
bnt overtakes them not, seeks them, but does not find, then 
she will say, ‘* Let me seek my first husband again, for it was 
better with me then than now.” And when snch thoughts 
arise within her, then will I gently allnre her to the wilder- 
ness, and speak tenderly to her there. And from thence I 
will give her her vineyards and the valley of Achor as a door 
of hope; then shall she sing as in the days of her youth, 
when she came up out of Egypt. On that day, says Yahweh, 
she shall call me ‘‘ my husband,” and no more call me ‘*‘ my 
lord (Baal) ;” for I will take the names of the Baals far 
from her lips, and they shall be remembered no more. ‘Then 
will I make a covenant with the beasts of the field and the 
fowls of the air, and all that creeps npon the ground, that 
they shall not hurt my people; bow and sword and weapon 
of war will I break and cast away, that Israel may dwell in 
safety. Then will I betroth myself to thee in faith and love, 
that thon mayest know Yahweh. In that day, says Yahweh, 
I will listen in mercy to the heavens, and they shall listen to 
the earth, and the earth to the corn and oil, and all of them 
to Jezreel (Israel). So will I shew favor to Unfavored ; and 
will call Not-my-people ‘‘ My-people,” and they shall say 
‘“My God!” 

Yet, again, Yahweh said to me: ‘‘Go forth and bargain 
for the hand of a woman loved by her husband, bnt yet un- 
faithful to him, —just as Yahweh loves the Israelites, whereas 
they turn to other gods.” I did so; and, when I had bonght 
her at a heavy price, I said: ‘* Long time shalt thou sit deso- 
late without either lover or husband, nor will I care for thee !” 
—- for long time shall the sons of Israel remain bereft of king 
and prince, of sacrifice and massebah, of ephod and teraphim. 
Then after that they shall seek again for Yahweh, their god, 
and David, their king; and shall come at last in fear to Yah- 
weh and his goodness. 

Just a word on the form and contents of this prophecy ! 

The form is certainly strange enough, yet not half so strange 
as the opinion of some commentators, who take it all as a 
description of veritable facts, and actually suppose that Ho- 
sea literally married a woman, at Yahweh’s command, of 
whom he knew beforehand that she would constantly break 
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her marriage vow. All this is obviously nothing but the 
form in which the prophet expresses the thought, ‘‘ Israel is 
Yahweh’s wife, tenderly loved by him, but faithless to him 
from the very beginning of their union.” We cannot be sure 
whether the naine of the woman, Gomer the daughter of 
Diblaim, has a symbolical meaning, as the names of the chil- 
dren have. It is possible that it is the name of some very 
notorions courtesan of Hosea’s time, whom he mercilessly 
exposes to infamy while rebuking the whole people. 

This discourse furnishes us with a striking example of the 
great freedom with which the prophets used the forms of 
speech, ‘‘ Yahweh said to mc,” and ‘**‘ Yahweh commanded 
me.” Isracl’s infidelity, Yahweh’s love, the certainty of a 
future restoration — such were the thonghts which the prophet 
might indeed regard as revelations from Yahweh; but when 
he threw them into this story of a command from his god, a 
marriage with a certain Gomer and the birth of three children 
whose names indicated the sins of the people and the conse- 
quences they involved, then he was quietly thinking out and 
deliberately preparing his discourse, just as a preacher does 
when he writes his sermon. 

This example stands by no means alone. And again, we 
find ‘* visions” recorded by the prophets which are invented 
from beginning to end. When hope and fear or any other 
conflicting emotions contend for victory in the heart of a 
man, until the strain of his over-wronght system bursts into 
a kind of ecstasy or frenzy, and he imagines himself to hear 
the words of God or to see messengers from heaven who 
instruct him how to act or what the future will bring forth, 
then such a man is said to have had a ‘‘yision.” As an 
example of what we mean we may refer to the description 
already given of what we suppose to have taken place in 
Deborah’s heart before she summoned her countrymen to the 
battle.* A vision, in short, is a kind of waking dream. Now, 
of course, such visions must be of comparatively rare occu- 
rence, and for the most part extremely simple. But all the 
prophets are called ‘‘ seers,” and to have visions was a recog- 
nized part of their profession. In other words, the men of 
God clothed what they had to say in the form of visions, and 
‘¢ Yahweh showed me” was a simple figure of rhetoric. Just 
as poets sometimes clothe their thonghts in the form of a 
dream, or profess to tell us what they thought or saw as they 
stood upon such and such a spot, though their readers never 
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seriously suppose that they really had these dreams or saw 
these wondrous sights. And in the same way, when Amos, 
for instance, says: ‘‘ Yahweh showed me swarms of locusts 
eating everything bare, and then a fire consuming water and 
land; and when these two disasters had been averted by my 
prayer, I saw Yahweh himself standing with a plumb-line in 
his hand” *+-——- we are not to suppose that the prophet really 
had any such vision, for it is simply a form of speech. This 
is shown by the highly artificial character of many of these 
visions, which in some cases owe their origin entirely to a 
play upon words. Take the following, for instance:* ‘‘The 
Lord Yahweh showed me a basket of fruit (acts), and asked : 
Amos, what see you? I answered: A basket of katts. 
Whereupon he said: The end (Keets) of Israel is come, and I 
will no more spare him.” This is clearly a fictitious vision. 
The prophet avails himself of the similarity of sound between 
the words signifying ‘‘end” and ‘‘ fruit” thus to announce 
the fall of Israel. 

These rhetorical expressions, ‘‘ Yahweh said,” ‘* Yahweh 
showed me,” ‘*‘ Yahweh made me hear,” ‘‘ Yahweh com- 
manded me,” are in themselves as innocent as those of the 
poets; but they were rendered dangerous and pernicious by 
the fact that the prophets demanded reverence and obedi- 
ence for the oracles which they prefaced with ‘‘ Thus says 
Yahweli,” as though they were the genuine utterances of 
their god. If even the greatest prophets, whose integrity is 
above all suspicion — such as Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Jere- 
miah-—employed these expressions without any hesitation, 
how recklessly they must have been used and abused by 
seers of inferior mould! There is a departure from strict 
veracity in these forms which could not fail to cause incal- 
culable dettiment to prophecy. 

As regards the substance of Hosea’s preaching, we may 
note a curious point of opposition to the legend of Balaam 
and the ‘‘blessing of Moses;” for whereas these poems, 
though written by Judzans, anticipate the happiest results 
from Jeroboam’s rule, Hosea, on the other hand, though 
probably a native of the northern kingdom, desires the re- 
union of all the tribes under a prince of David’s house. In 
this he agrees with Amos. 

In another and more important point he is one with the 
Judzan shepherd. They are both of them dissatisfied with 
Israel. Neithe: of them is dazzled by the splendor of Jero- 
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boam’s rule; and both look forward to days of misery, not 
because the power of Assyria is extending and Israel is far 
too weak to hold his own against her, but because Yahweh 
will chastise Israel for his sins. Israel did not fulfil bis eall- 
ing. He was wicked and apostate, and Yahweh would one 
day punish his former worship of Baal. Both Amos and 
Hosea were preachers of repentance. 

Hfosea made a very deep impression by the image he 
selected to represent the relation between Israel and Yahweh. 
Israel was Yahweh’s wife. Yahweh had married her at the 
time of the exodus from Egypt. He had always been good 
to his wife, and had given her many blessings in the land of 
Canaan; but Israel was faithless to him, and had served 
Other gods. This Hosea called committing adultery with the 
idols ; and, when the people is plunged into disaster because 
of its idolatry, it is like a wanton wife neglected by her hus- 
band becanse of her infidelity, hut pursuing her paramonrs 
in vain. If the people gives up its idolatry, it is as though 
the deserted wife returned in sorrow to the husband of her 
youth, and was received by him again, —for Yahweh’s merey 
is infinite! This image, by which the tie between Yahweh 
and Israel was likened to marriage, was not only taken up 
and elaborated in several ways by later prophets,! bnt even 
established itself in the very language of the Israelites, in 
which idolatry is constantly called ‘‘ lusting after the idols ;” 
and it is sometimes difficult to make out whether it is inchas- 
tity or idolatry that is spoken of. | 


—_—_— 
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THE BRIGHT SIDE OF THE PICTURE. 
Proverss X.-XXII. 16, XXV-XXIX.; Sone or Sotomon. 


ERE Hosea and Amos justified in their unfavorable 
judgment on Israel? Were the people really as bad 

as they paint them? We have seen already that these two 
prophets stood almost alone, and that most of their colleagues 
sang the praises of Israel. This does not prove that Hosea 
and Amos were wrong, for truth does not always lie on the 
side of the majority. Far from it! But it does at least 


1 See Isaiah liv., for instance. 
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prevent our accepting their unfavorable judgment off hand. 
Nay more, it mwnakes us suspect that the preachers of repent- 
ance judged their people unfairly, and looked almost exclu- 
sively at the dark side of their life. For, however shallow 
the prophets and poets may have been who were ever singing 
the song, ‘‘ Hail to thee, Israel, people of Yahweh!” yet they 
were far from having no moral perceptions! Men who were 
employed in serious literary labors, and who taught their 
contemporaries to look at the past from a religions point of 
view, could not possibly have been so proud of their people 
had it not possessed many excellences. 

And so indeed it did. All that Hosea and Amos said was 
doubtless true ; but there was another side to the picture, and 
on this they did not look. They fell into exaggerations, as 
all preachers of repentance are in danger of doing. 

The manners of the Israelites of the eighth century B.c. 
were certainly rnde in comparison with onrs. Their notions 
of honor, temperance, chastity, love, and— above all — in- 
tegrity, were still defective. Moreover, the moral code which 
they did recognize as divine and binding, was very often, and 
in some cases very grossly, transgressed. But all this is true 
of every nation and in every age; and he who observes it in 
a special people at a special time, amidst his own surround- 
ings, for example, has no right, on the strength of it, utterly 
to condemn the society in which he lives, still less to accuse 
it of falling away and going backwards. Such an accusation 
is most dangerous when not absolutely demanded by the 
facts, for it is so discouraging.’ Moreover, in the case of 
Israel it was quite unjust. When we know the history of this 
people we may still speak of passing deviations, such as that 
of worshipping Baal to the detriment of the nobler service of 
Yahweh ; but we shall remember that just as each man ‘ errs 
as long as he strives,” so peoples too are sure sometimes to 
go astray; but if they afterwards return to the true path, it 
shows that they have learned their lesson and have gathered 
moral strength from their attempts to make good their errors. 
Now, throughout the course of Israel’s history we trace a 
steady progress. In the seven centuries that had elapsed be- 
tween the Exodus and the reign of Jeroboam II., the seed 
which Moscs sowed had borne rich fruit. The rude hordes 
amongst which he planted the moral worship of Yahweh had 
gtown into a people in whose midst a true national life had 
developed in more than one direction. 


1 See vol. i. pp. 353-355 
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What a difference of social condition between those wan- 
dering tribes contending with each other for the booty and 
this nation’ governed by a king, and with the elements of an 
organized administration of jnstice! What a difference be- 
tween the hordes who had no literature, and but few of whom 
could even read or write, and the Israel of the eighth century 
B.c., with its psalmists, proverb-makers, and _ historians! 
What a difference between the motley polytheism of the days 
of Moses, with its stone and tree worship, and the conceptiou 
of Yahweh as the Most High, the creator of heaven and 
earth, by whose side no other may be worshipped ! 

But had Israel sunk as low as Amos and Hosea seem to 
think, from a moral point of view? We have no right to be- 
lieve it. On the other hand, we can trace decided progress 
in many respects here also. For whereas the Israelites, in 
Joshua’s days, had laid Jericho, Ai, and Sephath, as well as 
other cities, under the ban, their descendants gradually gave 
up even the far less savage practice of execnting the male- 
factor’s children together with himself. It is true that the 
writers of this later age still commend Joshua for having put 
the Canaanites to the sword, and regard it as a weakness in 
their ancestors to have omitted in some eases to root out the 
old inhabitants. But, in treating of an age so far gone by, 
people do not realize the horror of a massacre; and even 
tender-hearted men may sometimes speak of it with indiffer- 
ence. But that human life had beeome more precions in the 
eyes of the Israelites is shown, amongst other things, by 
Hosea’s threatening the house of Jehn with punishment for 
‘‘ the massacre of Jezreel,” which ean only mean the slanghter 
effected by Jehu in his ‘‘ zeal for Yahweh.” It seems to have 
produced a painfnl impression upon many people even at the 
time. Samuel hews the captive prince of the Amalekites 
in pieces; and, even as late as in Ahah’s time, a pro- 
phet rebukes the king for sparing Benhadad’s life, when 
Yahweh’s enrse was upon him; but when the king of Israel 
asks Elisha whether he is to slay the Syrians, whom Yahweh 
has struck blind, and who have been brought to Samaria, the 
prophet answers, ‘‘ Not at all! You wonld not slay your 
captives!” Consider, again, the gentle and equitable spirit 
that breathes through the Israelitish laws.! 

The people amongst whom the sketch of Abram was made, 
as the father of the faithful, full of generosity, interceding for 
Sodom and ready to obey his god in everything; the people 

1 See pp. 184-186. 
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in whose midst an influential party zealously opposed all luxury 
and pride, nay, even art and stndy, for fear of the moral dan- 
gers that accompanied them, — such a people cannot have 
stood at a very low level of morality. And was there not a 
strong moral element in the contempt with which the people 
of Yahweh looked down upon the old inhabitants of the land? 
Did they not maintain the struggle against the ‘‘ abominations 
of the Canaanites ” with successful pertinacity? Surely Israel 
made progress in morality as well as in other things, but its 
progress was too slow to satisfy earnest men, too slow for 
them to see! 


This moral progress is evinced by other writings than those 
of the prophets; by the sayings of the ‘‘ wise men” of this 
period, for instance. Our book of Proverbs consists of several 
collections which are not all of the same age. Only one of 
these is provided with a superscription that fixes its date. It 
states that it was made at the command of king Hezekiah ; 
and since Samaria fell in the sixth year of this king’s reign, 
the proverbs collected in his day belong to the last period of 
Israel’s existence. We have also another collection? which 
appears to be a little older. We have no means of deciding 
whether these proverbs were uttered in Judah or in Israel ; 
but it is of little consequence, for the moral condition of the 
northern kingdom did not differ materially from that of the 
southern. Now when we read these sayings of the ‘‘ wise 
men,” we are struck at once by the deep mara] feeling which 
they often evince. 

Not that they all impress us favorably! Some of them are 
very commonplace. For instance, ‘‘ The poor man is mostly 
despised, but the rich man respected.”* ‘The buyer says 
‘dear! very dear!’ and then goes and boasts of his bargain.” 4 
‘¢ The people curse the factor who holds back his corn to make 
prices rise, but bless the one who sells it;”° and the remark 
that these speculations on the rise or fall of the market some- 
times fail!® Occasionally the advice given by the sages is 
even of doubtful morality, and they are too fond of declaring 
that every man has his price. ‘‘ For a piece of bread any 
one will sing ;” ‘‘ a bribe always gains its end.”’ 

Many other sayings, however, show fine powers of observa- 


1 Proverbs xxv.-xxix. 2 Proverbs x.-xxii. 16. 
8 Proverbs xiv. 20, xviii. 23, xix. 6, 7. 4 Proverbs xx. 14. 
6 Proverbs xi. 26. 8 Proverbs xi. 24. 


7 Proverbs xvii. 8, xviii. 16, xxi. 14, and xxviii. 21, after an amended 
version. 
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tion, deep religious feeling, and, in some cases, penetrating 
moral insight. Warnings against dishonesty abound, and in- 
tegrity in life and business is commended ;’ the humble and 
pious are exalted, and are promised wealth, honor, and long 
life, as rewards ;? backbiting is severely rebnked,’ for ‘‘ love 
conceals every trespass.”4 The sages utter warnings against 
hasty speech,’ and urgently commend silence as better than 
speech on many occasions. There is much sound sense in the 
advice, ‘‘ Give nct your friend too mnch of your company, lest 
he grow tired of you and come to hate you;”’ and in the 
counsel not to praise oneself, but to wait for some one else to 
do it.® 

The sharp exhortations against sloth® are thns worked out 
in a later collection ° : — 


Once I passed by the field of a sluggard, 
And the vineyard of a senseless man; 
And lo! it was full of nettles, covered with thistles, 
And the stone wall] was broken down. 
When I saw this I pondered it over; 
When I perceived it I learned the lesson : — 
‘A little sleep, a little slumber, 
A little folding of the hands to rest, 
And your poverty comes like a robber; 
Your want like an armed man!” 


A companion to this picture of the slnggard is furnished oy 
the same collection, in the following sketch of a drunkard : " 


With whom is “ Out and alas!” and strife? 
Who haye trouble, wounds witbont cause, beavy eyes? 
They who sit late at night over wine, 
Who go into drink-shops to taste. 
Look not atthe wine, at its ruddy glow, 
Sparkling in the cup, and gliding dowu! 
The end of it is that it bites like a serpent, 
And stings like an adder. 
Then your eyes wander after lewd women, 
And you think evil thoughts. 
You are like une that sleeps out at sea, 
Sleeps on the top of a mast. 
‘* They have struck me, but not made me sick 4 
They have beaten me, but I never marked it. 
As soon as 1 wake, I will have some more wine! ’? 


Not even these warnings against sloth, intemperance, and 
gluttony,” however, give us so high an opinion of the moral 


1 Proverbs x. 4, after an amended version, and xx 10. 


2 Proverbs xxii. 4. 8 Proverbs xi. 13, xviii. 8, xxvi. 92 

4 Proverbs x. 12, xvii. 9. 6 Proverbs xviii. 13. 

€ Proverbs xvii, 27, 28. 7 Proverbs xxv. 17. 

8 Proverbs xxvii. 2. % Proverbs xix. 24, xx. 4, 13, xxii. 13. 
10 Proverbs xxiv. 80 ff. 11 Proverbs xxiii. 29~35; compare xx. L. 


12 Proverbs xxiii. 1-3. 
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perception of the proverb-writers as their fine observations of 
human nature and they exhortations to mercy. Some of the 
proverbs show deep feeling ; for instance, ‘‘ The heart knows 
its own bitterness ; let not a stranger meddle with its joy!” 
and, ‘‘ Sometimes a man’s heart is heavy even when he Jaughs, 
and the end of his mirth is trouble.”! Pitifulness, especially 
to the poor, to widows, and to orphans, is much insisted on. 
‘Remove not the boundary mark nor encroach on the 
orphan’s inheritance ; for their redeemer is mighty, he will 
take up their cause.”? ‘‘ He who has pity on the poor lends 
to Yahweh ; he will reward him for his bounty.”* The sages 
even noticed the different ways in which men treated their 
animals: ‘‘ A good man knows the wants of his beast, but 
the mercy of the godless is cruelty.” * 

Many of the proverbs are marked by a very religious spirit. 
The authors share the convictions of the contemporary 
prophets,° and had evidently a good understanding with them. 
‘Tf there is no prophecy, the people are unrestrained ; but 
happy is he who receives instruction.”°® ‘‘ Integrity and 
virtue are more acceptable than sacrifice to Yahweh.”’ ‘*The 
sacrifice of the godless is an abomination to Yahweh, but the 
good man’s prayer is his delight.” 

Now of course these collections of proverbs do not prove 
that the convictions and principles which they express found 
an echo in every heart; but surely they do show that the peo- 
ple in whose midst such sayings passed fiom mouth to month 
was far from a degenerate, godless race, insensible to the 
demands of morality. For these proverbs, be it reniembered, 
were made by no prophets or priests, professional moralists 
as we might call them, but by simple citizens, who produced 
them for each other’s benefit as they sat together in the gate; 
and if they who uttered such sayings — characterized on the 
whole by so much moral earnestness —were reverenced as 
sages by their fellow-citizens, surely the people must have 
been very far from immoral. 


The morality of any period may be pretty fairly gauged by 
the regard in which it holds the state of marriage, and by 
the social place which it allows to woman. Now the state of 
things in Israel, as in all ancient nations, left mnch to be 


: Proverbs xiv. 10, 138. A Proverbs SH 10, 11. 
Proverbs xix. 17. Proverbs xii. 10. 
5 See p. 79. 8 Proverbs xxix. 18. 


7 Proverbs xxi. 2. 8 Proverbs xv. 8, xxi. 27, xxviii. 9 
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desired in these respects. Not only was the bride bought 
by the bridegroom, but polygamy prevailed both amongst 
the’ nobles and amongst the citizens. The stories of the 
patriarchs show that no one saw any harm in this practice, 
fraught as it really is with peril to love, to home-life, and to 
chastity, and fatal as it is to the moral life of woman. Yet 
respect for women was by no means wanting. Even the Ten 
Commandments mention respectful conduct towards father 
and mother in a single breath. The legend places a woman, 
Miriam, by the side of Moses and Aaron as one of Israel’s 
deliverers from Egypt. Women as well as men might be 
inspired by Yahweh; and a Deborah might be glorified as a 
prophetess. The touching story told to David by Nathan 
proves beyond all doubt that the Israelites well knew how 
deep the love of a man for his one wife may be. That single 
ewe lamb that the poor man had bought and loved so ten- 
derly, that grew up with him and his children, ate of his 
bread, drank from his cup, and slept on his breast at night, 
represents Uriah’s one and only wifc, so truly loved by her 
husband. So too, in the Proverbs, the praises of a good 
wife are sung again and again: ‘‘ A capable wife is the crown 
of her lord ;”? ‘* A prudent wife is a gift of Yahweh.”? Evi- 
dently, then, domestic virtues and domestic bliss were held 
in high esteem. 

Since we only possess those portions of the literature 
of the Israelites which the Jews of a later age regarded as 
Sacred Writings, we have but scant remains of their heroic 
poems and love-songs, which would have taugbt us so much 
as to their civilization and culture ; but, Inckily, we do pos- 
-sess one love poem, which the collectors of the Sacred Writ- 
ings probably took up because they fancied there was some 
hidden spiritual meaning in it. It is the so-called Song of 
Solomon, or Song of Songs; that is, ‘‘ most excellent song.” 

The superscription of the song assigns the authorship to 
Solomon ; but this is certainly incorrect, for Solomon’s vanity 
would never have permitted him to immortalize himself nuder 
the character of an unsuccessful suitor! Perhaps the poem 
was originally entitled ‘‘Solomon.” We cannot tell for cer- 
tain when it was written, but there is a good deal to be said 
for the opinion that it dates from the time of Jeroboam II., 
and that is why we mention it here. 

If only it were easier to understand! But, alas! it is very 
obscure in many places. It evidently comprises dialogues. 


1 Proverbs xi. 16, xii. 4, xiv. 1. 2 Proverbs xix. 14. 
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or at any rate words spoken under several characters, and 
shows indications of change of scene; but we are never told 
who is speaking, or where we are supposed to be. Various 
expounders are gradually reaching agreement as to certain 
points, but still every fresh translation and interpretation de- 
parts in many respects from its predecessors. 

The subject is love, regarded from its physical side and 
with all the passion that marks the Oriental character. The 
heroine of the poem, the Shulammite, that is, the maid of 
Shulem or Shunem, sings: ‘‘I conjure you, ye women of 
Jerusalem, should you find my beloved, to tell him that I am 
sick with love!” Should the poem need a motto, it might 
well be found in the following lines : — 


Love is strong as death; 
Passion is mighty as the realms of the dead. 
Its flames are flames of fire, 
A lightning flash of Yahweh. 
No floods of water can put out love; 
Nor rivers wash ittaway. 
Though one should offer all the wealth of his house for it, 
He would be rejected with scorn. 


The poem, then, moves in a sphere in which many a man’s 
moral life has been wrecked ; but we may judge of the purity 
of the poet’s conceptions from the contents of his song. 

The Shulammite girl was the young and beautiful daughter 
of a widow who belonged to the class of well-to-do yeomanry. 
She was betrothed to a shepherd. Her brothers set her to 
watch the vineyard, under their own superintendence, and 
she was therefore rather sunburnt; but in spite of that she 
was so beautiful that the purveyors for Solomon’s harem car- 
ried her off to the palace. The king, however, sought in vain 
to win her love. Her whole heart was still full of her shep- 
herd lover. The wanton life of the harem and the dazzling 
splendor of the court are drawn with seductive warmth. Read, 
for instance, the following description of a wedding proces- 
sion of the lavish monarch : — 


Look at the couch, at Solomon’s couch! 
With sixty heroes ranged around it, 
Chosen from Israel’s mighty ones. 

All of them handle the sword, 

And are exercised in war; 

Their swords are girt to their hips 
To prevent the nightl surprise { 

Solomon made him a palanquin 
From timber of Lebanon; 

He made its columns of silver, 

He made the floor of gold, 
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The seat he made of purple, 

Graced in the midst by a loved one, 
One of Jerusalem's daughters! 

Come, then, O Benen of Zion, and see! 
Look on King Solomon with the crown 
Wherewith his mother has crowned him, 

On the day of his bridal, 

The day of the joy of his heart! 


From the rapturous tone of this description we learn how 
high an honor it was reekoned for a girl to be taken into the 
harem of a king, and above all such a king as Solomon. 
What parents would not desire such a distinction for their 
child! 

Moreover, Solomon strains all his powers to make tlhe 
Shulammite forget her home. But it is all in vain! 


I am my beloved’s 
And he is mine! 


Sueh is the constant burden of her reply, and her resolve tu 
go baek to her lover is never shaken. All Solomon’s flatter- 
ing speeches and all his promises fail to win her, and at last 
he is compelled to let her go. She may well boast, — 

I was inaccessible as a wall, 


My bosom impregnable as a castle; 
I was as one in his eyes who must be left to go in peace! 


A people who loved such songs celebrating an invineihte 
love, passionate, indeed, to the last degree, but perfectly 
innoeent, — such a people cannot have been a prey to moral 
corruption. ‘The preachers of repentanee, then, whose stan- 
dard of morality was higher than that of their neighbors, 
may often have been justified in rebuking, admonishing, and 
threatening their contemporaries, and exhorting them to lead 
purer lives ; but when they describe Israel in the age of Jero- 
boam II. as an adulteress and an apostate, a people ripe for 
destruction, they are taking a one-sided view of the facets, 
involuntarily exalting the past and painting the present in 
eolors far too dark. However much there was to blame in 
the people, it was sound at heart, nor could any trace he 
found of fatal inward corruption. 
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ch AHWEH lifts up an ensign to the heathens dwelling 
afar, and calls them together from the ends of the 
earth! See! they are coming, swift of foot and light; not 
one of them stumbles, not one is weary! He sleeps not, nor 
slumbers. The girdle is not loosed from his loins, nor the 
sandals from his feet. His arrows are all of them sharpened, 
and his bows are bent. His horses’ hoofs are as hard as 
flint, and his chariot-wheels like a whirlwind. He roars like 
a lioness, roars like a raging lion holding grimly to his prey! 
None can snatch from him what he carries away! On that 
day is a sound as of rushing waves, and if they look land- 
ward, there is fearful darkness; the light is obscured by 
clouds.” Snch are the words in which Isaiah? describes the 
Assyrians, whose approach had already inspired the Israelites 
and Judzans with terror, even in the time of Jeroboam II. 

Of the earliest history of this warlike people we know very 
little ; ° but in the eighth century B.c. we find their king, Pul, 
advancing eastwards, and snbduing one after another the ter- 
ritories of Babylonia, Elam, Media, and Armenia, till he 
reigns over all the lands from the Persian Gulf to the Caspian 
Sea. Then he turns westward, and conquers Mesopotamia 
and Syria.4 Even before Jeroboam’s death Pul had occupied 
Hamath, and the dreaded conquerors stood close on the north- 
ern frontier of Israel, which would come into closer contact 
with them but too soon. 

Jeroboam’s reign was a long one. It lasted certainly one- 
and-forty years, as is directly stated,® probably three-and- 
fifty, as may be inferred from other data, for he ascended the 
throne fifteen years before Uzziah became king of Jndah,® 
and it was not till the thirty-eighth year of that monarch that 
his son succeeded him.” An interregnum is quite out of the 
question, and we must therefore suppose that some mistake 
has-cvept into one of the conflicting numbers. However this 


1 2 Chronicles xxvi., xxvii. 2 Isaiah v. 26-30. 
3 Compare vol. i. pp. 84 ff. 4 See Map I. 
5 2 Kings xiv. 23. 6 2 Kings xiv. 17. 7 2 Kings xv. 8. 
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may be, Jeroboam’s son, Zachariah, was publicly murdered 
by a certain Shallum in the year 770 B.c. after a reign of six 
months. The historian does not fail to remind us of the oracle 
vouchsafed to Jehu that his house should hold the throne of 
Israel to the fourth generation. Shallum only kept the crown 
a single month, after which a certain Menahem marched upon 
him from ‘Firzah, defeated and slew him, and reigned in his 
stead. There was probably a third pretender, who lost his 
life in his attempt to secure the crown. 

This last particular may be inferred from a discourse pre- 
seryed in Zechariah ix.—xi. These three chapters are not 
from the same hand as those that precede them, but date from 
the last century of the northern kingdom. We cannot be 
sure of the writer’s name, but he was probably called Zech- 
ariah, son of Berechiah, whereas the writer of the first eight 
chapters, who lived more than two hundred years later, was 
called Zechariah the son of Iddo. Itis far from certain that 
even these three chapters are all from the same hand. They 
contain many obscurities ; nor is the concluding passage,! to 
which we must now turn our attention, by any means free 
from difficulties, but the general purport of the discourse and 
the main thought it is intended to bring out are clear enough. 
The prophet’s words are instinct with pity for the miserable 
condition of his people, which offered such a sad contrast to 
the prosperity they had enjoyed under Jeroboam. The pas- 
sage may be rendered something as follows : — 

Yahweh, my god, said to me: ‘‘ Pasture these cattle for 
slaughter! When they are sold the purchaser holds himself 
free from guilt though they are destroyed, and the seller cries 
‘Blessed be Yahweh, it has made me rich!’ and their shep- 
herds do not pity them. ‘The dwellers in this land are like 
them, for I will take pity on them no more; bnt I will give 
them over into the hands of their neighbors and of their king, 
and they shall break the lund in pieces, and no one shall de- 
liver it out of their hand.” ‘Thereupon I began to pasture 
those cattle for slaughter ; but in truth they were sorry beasts. 
I took two staves and called the one Prosperity and the other 
Union, and with them I pastured the cattle. But when I had 
dismissed three shepherds in one month I waxed bitter against 
my cattle and they loathed me. Then I said, ‘‘I will pasture 
you no more. Let die who will, and let who may be thrust 
aside, and let the rest devour one another.” So I took my 
staff Prosperity and broke it to pieces as a sign that I had 


1 Zechariah xi. 4-17. 
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broken my covenant with all the tribes. So the staff was 
broken to pieces, and the wretched cattle that looked on soon 
perceived that it was a word of Yahweh. ‘Then like a shep- 
herd leaving his service, I asked them: ‘‘ Will it please you 
to give me any wages? If not, then let it rest!” But they 
gave me my wages—a poor thirty shekels. Then Yahweh 
said to me, ‘‘ Throw it into the box of offerings!* It is a 
noble price at which they have valued me!” And accord- 
ingly I went and threw the money into the chest of offerings 
in Yahweh's house. ‘Thereupon I broke my other staff, the 
staff of Union, because the brotherhood of Judah and Israel 
must be broken. Then Yahweh said to me again: ‘* Now 
take the implements‘of a foolish shepherd, for behold! I will 
raise up a shepherd in this land who shall not seek for those 
that have been cast out, nor tend those that have gone astray, 
nor heal the sick, nor support those that still can stand, but 
shall eat the flesh of the fat ones and break their hoofs in 
pieces.” Woe to my worthless shepherd who cares not for 
the sheep! The sword shall fall upon his arm and strike out 
his right eye. Yea, his arm shall be maimed and his right 
eye darkened ! 

The mention of three shepherds, all dismissed within one 
month, leads us to suppose that besides Zachariah and Shal- 
lum some third adventurer occupied the throne for a little 
time. The foolish shepherd mentioned by the prophet is a 
striking likeness of Menahem. He was a tyrannical ruler, 
and evidently owed his crown to no respect or love on the 
part of the Israelites, but simply to the adroitness with which 
he availed himself of the state of indecision and confusion 
into which the country was plunged by the murder of Jero- 
boam’s son. Tiphsah, a city between Tirzah and Samaria 
which had refused to side with him, now paid a fearful pen- 
alty, for he massacred its inhabitants with circumstances of 
extreme barbarity. Moreover, it tells heavily against him 
that he could only keep the crown he had seized so violently 
by the aid of foreign soldiers, which he did not hesitate to 
secure. In vain did the prophet Hosea lift a warning voice 
against thus ‘‘ mixing with the heathen,” ? and call his people 
an innocent and foolish dove because it appealed to Assyria 
and called on Egypt for help, like a bird running into a snare.* 
Menahem could not do without the Assyrians. Of course 
their king, Pul, did not wait to be pressed when the ruler of 
Israel begged him to support his throne, but he exacted a 
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heavy price for his services. Menahem had to pay no less 
than a thousand talents of silver (at least a hundred and 
twenty-five thousand pounds of our money), to raise which 
he laid a tax upon his subjects of fifty shekels (over three 
pounds sterling) for every man capable of bearing arms. The 
staff Prosperity was indeed broken! 


The staff Union, the brotherhood of Judah and Israel, was 
also broken. For soon after Jeroboam’s death Uzziah, king 
of Judah, had made himself master of the important haven 
of Elath, and had greatly extended his power. He waged 
successful wars against the Philistines and several Arab tribes, 
made the Ammonites tributary, and so greatly strengthened 
Jerusalem with towers, walls, and catapults, as to make it 
almost impregnable. Moreover, agriculture and cattle-breed- 
ing flourished; and, in a word, Judah enjoyed a period of 
rare prosperity. When Uzziah died at last, after a reign of 
two-and-twenty years, he was succeeded by his son Jotham, 
who had already held the reins of government during the last 
years of his father’s life, because the latter had become a 
leper. Jotham, who remained for sixteen years upon the 
throne, was as vigorous a ruler as his father, and Judah, 
therefore, grew in power and prosperity. It is not unnatural 
that the Israelites should have looked on these events with 
jealous eyes, for the last chance of Judah’s ever bowing be- 
neath the sceptre of their king was rapidly disappearing. As 
far as we know, however, actual war did not break ont be- 
tween the two kingdoms, either under Menahem or his son 
Pekahiah. But when Pekahiah had reigned two years, he was 
bereft of life and throne by Pekah, the son of Remaliah, an 
officer of the royal body-guard ; and this Pekah braced all his 
powers to the task of overthrowing the house of David, and 
reducing Judah to dependence. 

The plan, however, did not originate with himself, but with 
Rezin, the ruler of Damascus. A certain son of Tabeal, 
probably a Syrian, was to be appointed king of Judah.! 

Just as half a century before many Judezans had desired to 
be reunited with Israel, and had cried, ‘‘O Yahweh, listen to 
Judah’s prayer, and bring him back to his people!” ® so now, 
too, many of them favored the project of Rezin and Pekah. 
Isaiah, comparing the beneficent rule of the Davidic dynasty 
to the waters of the spring Siloak, hard by Jerusalem, ex- 
claimed,® ‘‘ Because this people despises the softly-flowing 
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waters of Siloah, and takes delight in Rezin and the son of 
Remaliah, therefore, says Yahweh, I will make a mighty river 
rise and flood the whole of Judah.” 

Jotham, however, offered a snecessful resistance as long as 
he lived, but his son Ahaz was driven into fearful straits by 
the allies. Luckily for him Jerusalem was so well fortificd 
that Pekah’s attempts against it failed; but the Syrian troops 
took Elath and placed this key to the peninsula of Sinai in 
the hands of the Edomites, who kept permanent possession 
of it thenceforth.1. The Philistines, too, recovered their for- 
mer possessions. It appears that Ahaz was driven in his 
terror to the same desperate measure which the Moahite king 
Mesha had formerly adopted. He sacrificed his first-born 
son fo his god in the hopes of compelling him to help him. 
According to the Chronicles he also worshipped the gods of 
the Syrians, in order to win them over to his side. But all 
was in vain. Destruction stared him in the face. There was 
only one means of escape within his reach — to call in the 
help of the Assyrians. And that was a eure which might 
well seem worse than the disease. To this last resource, 
however, he was actually driven. He sent an embassy to the 
Assyrian king, Tiglath-Pilezer, with the promise of rich pres- 
ents and submission as a vassal if he would rescne him from 
Rezin and Pekah. Tiglath-Pilezer was soon persuaded, and 
made an inroad upon Syria. The two monarchs were no 
match for him. Damascus fell into his hands, and Rezin him- 
self was slain. Pekah’s turn came next, but he was not so 
completely snhdued as his late ally. He escaped with his 
life and even kept his crown; hut the northern portion of his 
kingdom, together with the whole of Gilead, was conquered 
and bereft of the cream of its inhabitants. 

This latter circumstance was dne not so much to the 
slaughter which accompanied the capture of the cities, as to 
the Assyrians’ practice of carrying away great numbers of the 
peoples they conquered into captivity, and transplanting them 
to some distant part of their enormous empire. The reasons 
for this policy are evident. It was intended to compel the 
conguered districts to keep qniet and bear the yoke suhmis- 
sively. So they stripped the conntry of all its most distin- 
guished and cultivated inhabitants. The men of wealth and 
learning, the priests, the artists, and the skilled workmen 
were carried off in great numbers. Those who remained 
were bereft of their leaders, and were too fully ocenpied in 
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endeavoring to provide for their own immediate wants to be 
able to think of rebellion; and the exiles themselves, trans- 
ported as they were to a foreign land, and set down in the 
middle of a population whose language they could not under- 
stand, were compelled to smother their love of freedom and 
their hatred of their oppressors, and devote all their energies 
to agriculture, cattle breeding, commerce, and industry. Thus 
flourishing colonies of Gileadites, for instance, arose in the 
heart of Assyria. 

Pckah’s star did not set just yet, in spite of his reverses. 
Indeed he still seems to hive cherished hopes of restoring 
his fortunes; for soon after his defeat the Judzan prophet 
Isaiah uttered this threat:' ‘‘The Lord sends his word 
against Jacob, and it falls upon Israel. Let all the people 
know and all the inhabitants hear it ; for they say in their pride 
and vain-glory of heart: ‘There were only tiles that fell, but 
we will build up again with granite; wild fig-trees were hewn 
down, but we will replace them with cedars.’ Of a truth the 
Syrians shall attack them iu front, and the Philistines behind, 
and shall devour Israel with open mouth; and.even yet Yah- 
weh’s wrath shall not cease !” ‘ 

But though this prophecy was not fulfilled, and Israel 
had a few years’ rest, yet Pekah met the fate of so many of 
his predecessors, and fell by the hand of conspirators: His 
inurderer, Hosea, became king in his place. Under his 
reign Israel fell. The Assyrian king Shalnaneser continued 
Tiglath-Pilezer’s work of conquest, and made Israel tributary. 
A few years afterwards, Hosea, fired apparently by the en- 
couraging example of Tyre, which had now defied the power 
of Assyria for five years, refused his tribute. He relied upon 
the support of So (or Sabakos), the king of Egypt, who was 
alarmed by the great extension of Shalmaneser’s power. 
But the Assyrian penetrated right into the land of Israel, 
up to the walls of Samaria, which offered a brave resistance 
three whole years. No army came from Egypt to the rescue, 
and at last the men of Samaria, weakened and thinned as is 
usual in such circumstances, by plague and famine, were 
compelled to yield. King Hosea was treated with special 
favor, for his life was spared, and he was simply confiued 
in some Assyrian fortress. A great number ot the Israelites 
—an Assyrian inscription says twenty-seven thousand two 
hundred and eighty — were carried away to a district in the 
Assyrian province of Media. This took place in the year 
719 or 720 B.c. 

4 Isaiah ix. 8-12. 
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So northern Israel had fallen, fallen for ever! It never 
became an independent people again. The eaptive Israelites 
gradually melted away into the peoples amongst whom they 
had been placed; while those who remained in Canaan min- 
gled, as we shall see hereafter, with heathens, and, though 
they had a history of their own, never did anything more 
for the progress of the world. The work of Moses and his 
great successors, the prophets, was but half accomplished in 
Israel, and was then broken off. It was only in Judah that 
it was carried on. 

Here is food enough for reflection ! 

When such a great event takes place, how can any one 
who thinks help asking, ‘‘Why?” The answer to tue 
question depends upon the point ef view from which it is 
asked. No doubt the Baal worshippers of the cighth century 
B.C. Said that Israel had fallen as a punishment for no longer 
serving Baal; but at this time they were in a small minority. 
The great majority of the prophets, who had sung without 
reserve of the glory and greatness of Israel, now held their 
peace in confusion of face, could see no more visions, and 
knew not what to say when reminded of the words once 
uttered by the prophet of repentance: ‘‘ The teraphim utter 
vain oracles; the soothsayers see false visions; the dreams 
are deceitful; and they all console you with idle consolation. 
They shall, therefore, wander about like sheep, like wretched 
cattle without a herdsman.”’ 

The preachers of repentance, on the other hand, were now 
crowned with honor, for their words had turned out true ; and 
their explanation of Israel’s disasters won its way to more 
general acceptance: Yahweh was punishing the sins of his 
worshippers, for Israel was a godless people! Such was the 
view which the Judzan editor of the book of Kings took of 
the fate of Israel; and, accordingly, after recounting the fall 
of Samaria, he explains, in rather a long digression, that the 
Israelites had drawn their disasters upon their own heads by 
their idolatries, their worship of images, their obstinate re- 
fusal to hear the prophets, and, last not least, their re: e_1on 
against the house of David.’ 

The essential element in this view of the history, namely, 
the theory that Israel was sent into exile as a punishment for 
its sins, reappears in the writings of the greatest prophets of 
the time, and became the current explanation amongst the 
later Jews of the mournful history of their people. Yet it is 
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utterly untrue. JImmorality does indeed undermine national 
prosperity, and a healthy piety adds to a nation’s strength ; 
yet it is no more true of a people than it is of an individual 
that its fate depends entirely, or even chiefly, upon its de- 
voutness. Its fate depends upon all manner of circum- 
stances; and whatever their connection with the will of God 
may be, at any rate they are not so ordained as to secure un- 
failing prosperity to the pious and bring constant disasters 
upon the godless. The natural causes of Israel’s fall are 
obvious enough. It could not hold out against the superior 
forces of Assyria, and was therefore conquered in common 
with so many other peoples. But when we come to the 
question: Why must this be? we must be content without 
an answer, just as in the case of a man whose fate fills us 
with sorrow.* 

Instead of complacently saying, ‘‘ It was their own fault 
when we see the Israelites fall, we regard the spectacle with 
the same uncontrollable sadness which fills ns when a young 
life, full of’ promise, is eut off before its prime. There was 
so much life, so much promise in Israel! Judged by the 
ideal standard of Christianity, it may seem to have stood but 
low; yet at least there was progress, and its defects were 
gradually yielding to the better spirit. We can therefore 
sympathize with the expectation of the prophets, shared even 
by those who had the keenest eye for their people’s sins, and 
who anticipated a fearful judgment on them,— the expecta- 
tion, namely, that Israel would be restored at last, purified 
by the fire of affliction, and would become Yahweh’s people 
indeed. That this expectation was never realized and that 
northern Israel vanished without a traee, is a thought to fill 
us with sorrow. 

In the preceding chapters we have laid intentional em- 
phasis npon the progress whieh Israel had made in many 
directions. There was still much to condemn, especially in 
the moral condition of the people; and the gilt images at 
Dan and Bethel evinced a very gross conception of God’s 
nature and the service which is pleasing iu his sight. But 
in this respect also there was every reason to hope for im- 
provement. The prophets of former times had left the bull- 
worship unchallenged, but Hosea attacks it with all his might. 
Indeed, the more highly cultured Israclites, especially the 
prophets, had altogether outgrown it. The images still stood, 
but they were already tottering. It deserves remark that 
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while we are told of all the other kings of Israel in succession, 
that they committed ‘‘ the sius of Jeroboam,” the historian 
does not bring this accusation against the last of them, 
Hosea, but tells us that he did less evil than his predecessors. 
Is it possible that he took some steps towards abolishing the 
golden bulls? However this may be, they would certainly 
have fallen sooner or later. 

But the newer conception of Yahweb’s nature, which was 
wholly inconsistent with any representation of him by ima- 
ges, was as yet but half established, and even in the minds of 
many representative poets and prophets it was still alloyed 
by many of the thoughts and customs of an earlier day. 
This is well exemplified in a song, which dates from the 
closing years of Israel’s existence, and has been taken up 
into the book of Deuteronomy,’ as the parting song of Moses. 
We give the greater part of it,? which runs as follows: — 


Remember the days of old, 
Consider the years of past generations ; 
Ask your father, and he will tell it; 
Your elders, and they will declare it: 
When the Most High gave the nations their heritage 
And divided the children of men, 
He fixed the houndaries of the peoples 
After the number of the sons of God. 
For Yahweh's portion is his people, 
Jacob his special possession. 
He found him in the desert 
On the howling steppes of the wilderness. 
Hie guided and tanght him, 
Kept him as the apple of his eye. 
Like as an eagle stirs up her nest 
And hovers over her brood, 
Spreads out her wings and takes them up, 
Bears them upou her pinions 
So Yahweh alone guided Israel: 
No strange god stood hy his side. 
He made him ride over the heights of the earth 
And eat of the produce of the fields, 
Suck honey out of the rock 
And oil out of the flint-stones. 
He gave him butter from kine and milk from the smaller cattle, 
Gave him the fat of Jambs, 
Of rams of Bashan and goats. 
He gave you wheaten flour, 
And you drank pure wine, the blood of grapes. 
But Jeshurun grew fat, and kicked out. 
You grew fat and gross, and were smothered with fatness. 
Then he deserted the god that made him, 
And lightly esteemed the rock that delivered him. 
They moved hin to jealousy with strange gods, 
Provoked him to wrath with abominations. 
Made sacrifice to goblins that are no god, 
To gods whom they did not know, 
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To upstart gods, that were but now heard of, 
And whom your fathers never had feared. 

But youn rejected the rock that bore you, 

Forgot the god that begat you. 

This ahah saw and he contemned [you], 
In wrath with his sons and daughters. 

He resolved to avert his countenance from them, 
And see what would then become of them! 

For they are a perverse generation, 
Children in whom is no faith. 

“ Since they have made me jealous with a no-god 
And provoked me with vanities, 

I will make them jealous with a people not a people, 
And goad them with a senseless nation.” 


Oh that they were wise, that they had unde-standing) 
Then they would see what it leads to. 

How could one of them chase a thousand 
And two put ten thousand to flight, 

Except their rock himself had sold them, 
And Yahweh delivered them up? 


Yahweh shall judge his people 
And take pity on his servants, 
When he sees that Israel’s power is gone 
And there are no men left. 
Then will he say: ‘‘ Where now are their gods? 
Where is the rock upon which they trusted, 
The gods, whose sacrifices they ate, 
The wine of whose offerings they drank? 
Let them rise up and help you, 
That they may be your refnge! 
See then that I, that I, am he, 
And there is no god beside me! 
I kill and I make alive, 
I wound and I heal; 
None can deliver from my hand. 
If then I lift up my hand to heaven 
And say: ‘As sure as I live for ever!’ 
If I whet the lightning of my sword, 
And stretch out my hand to judgment, — 
Then will I take vengeance upon my foes 
And fully repay my enemies. 
I will make my arrows drunk with blood, 
My sword shal! devour flesh, 
Devour the blood of the slain and the captives, 
The shagev skull of the foe.’’ 
Sing his people’s glory, ye nations ! 
For he avenges his servant's hlood, 
He repays it all on his enemies ; 
He is reconciled to his land and people! 


This poem deserves our closest attention on many accounts, 
foremost amongst which is the poet’s strange conception of 
his god. Who is this Yahweh? On the one hand, he is a 
most exalted being, who kills and makes alive; nay, who 
rules over all things, and beside whom no other god exists. 
But, at the same time, the poet not only loves to celebrate 
him as the ‘‘ Rock” which reflects the beliefs of a more 
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ancient day,’ but actually describes him as whetting his 
sword for battle, making his arrows drink the blood of the 
enemy slain in the field, ‘and even of the captives slaughtered 
after the victory, and giving his sword the foeman’s head to 
eat! Of course, all these expressions are only figures of 
speech, but they are figures borrowed from a very rude con- 
ception of Yahweh’s uature. Here we see the old and the 
new ideals side by side. The old conception of Yahweh as 
the fierce, blood-thirsty, warlike tribal god of Israel is pass- 
ing away; the new conception of Yahweh, as the creator of 
all the world, is springing up, and is, indeed, already recog- 
nized as true, but has not yet sunk cleep enough into the 
heart and mind to have entirely expelled the representations 
borrowed from the old beliefs. But did the poet really be- 
lieve Yahweh to be the only god? If so, what can those 
words mean which occur near the beginning of the first pas- 
sage we have translated, ‘‘ Yahweh fixed the boundaries of 
the nations, according to the number of the sons of God?” 
The Authorized Version, following the Hebrew text, reads 
‘Caccording to the number of the children of Israel, a which 
makes no sense. Our translation rests upon the reading of 
the old Greek version, and is perfectly intelligible. Yahweh 
determined everything, not only where all the peoples should 
live,? but even what gods each of them should serve; he 
ordained that various other nations should worship the sun, 
the moon, and the stars,’ while he chose Israel for his own 
special possession. The poet, then, represents Yahweh as 
the only god with whom Israel had anything to do, and as 
the god of gods, but not, strictly speaking, the only god. 
We find the same wavering conception even in such a man 
as Isaiah, who never flatly denies the existence of the other 
gods. 

Now in Judah, the heir of Israel’s literature and its pro- 
phetic schools, we find these vacillations gradually giving way, 
and the germ of the higher conception unfolding. But, as 
far as we can tell, the religion of Israel suffered irreparably 
from the fact of its being finally developed in Judah only, and 
not in northern Israel as well; for in the latter district the 
religion of Yahweh had had the opportunity of growing up 
without being overshadowed by the influence of the priestly 
caste which wrought such mischief to it in Judah. 

Two stems shot up from the common root, and the one that 
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gave the richest promise was cut down ere its frmt had grown 
half ripe! But it is useless to bewail the fall of Israel. 
Henceforth all our hopes for the worship of Yahweh must rest 
on the weaker stem that yet remains — must rest, that is, on 
Judah. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE CALL OF ISAIAH. 


Tsaran VI, 


HE last century of Israel’s existence was rendered illus- 
trious, as we have seen, by the activity of the prophets, 
who were no longer turbulent popular leaders, as in former 
times, but orators and writers. The same holds good of 
Judah. The prophets in this kingdom never exercised a direct 
influence upon the affairs of state, but here, too, as in Israel, 
they became conspicuous for their labors as historians and 
public speakers. 

Amongst the prophets of Judah a prominent place belongs 
to Isaiah, who prophesied from the last year of Uzziah’s life 
right on into the second half of Hezekiah’s reign. A book 
containing sixty-six chapters has come down to us under his 
name, but we cannot by any means accept all the oracles it 
contains as his. The men who collected the prophetic writ- 
ings often performed their task in a grossly arbitrary fashion. 
Thus they appended to the oracles of Zechariah, who lived 
after the captivity, the prophecies of at least two men who 
lived at sundry periods before that epoch; and in the same 
way they inserted amongst Isaiah’s oracles, or appended at 
the close, a number of discourses which were really written 
many years after the fall of Jerusalem. In some instances it 
is extremely difficult to say whether a given prophecy is really 
the work of the prophet to whom it is assigned or not; but 
in the case of Isaiah it is quite certain that several chapters 
in the first half of the book called after him, and all the last 
seven-and-twenty, are from other hands than his, and date 
from no earlier a period than that of the captivity. 

All that we know of his personal circumstances is that his 
father’s name was Amoz, and that he himself had a wife and 
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children.! He seems to have been a man of letters, for ac- 
cording to the Chronicles he wrote a life of King Uzziah,? and 
all his works display great literary talent. His style is more 
ornate and nervous, more exalted and poetical, than that of 
any other prophet whose discourses have come down to us. 
His tone of high cultivation, his familiarity with all that goes 
on in the upper circles, and the mode of his intercourse with 
the king, show that he was far from a stranger at the court. 
Perhaps he held some high position there. 

He himself has painted in living colors the following 
picture of what he felt when first called to be a messenger of 
Yahweh !? 

In the year of Uzziah’s death, I saw the Lord sitting upon 
a throne, high and exalted, and the train of his servants filled 
the temple. Above him stood seraphs with six wings; cover- 
ing their faces with one pair and their feet with another, and 
flying with the third. And one cried to another, ‘* Holy, holy, 
holy is Yahweh of war-hosts; all the earth is full of his 
glory!” And lo! the portals trembled at the sound, and all 
the place was filled with smoke. Then I cried, ‘‘ Woeis me! 
I am struck dumb, for I ama man of unclean lips, and dwell 
amidst a people of unclean lips; and now I have seen the 
" king, Yahweh, of war-hosts!” Herenpon one of the seraphs 
flew to me with a burning coal in his hand, which he had 
taken with the tongs from the altar. Then he touched my 
mouth with it and said, ‘‘ Lo! this has touched thy lips, and 
thine iniquity is gone and thy sin is taken away.” And 
straightway I heard the voice of the Lord, ‘‘ Whom shall I 
send? Who will go for me?” And I said, ‘‘ Here am I! 
Send me.” ‘‘ Go,” he replied, ‘‘ and tell this people to hear 
on, but not to mark ; to see on, but perceive nothing. Make 
this people rebellious of heart and dull of understanding, lest 
they should even yet repent and I should have to heal them!” 
When I heard this dread command, I said again, ‘‘ How long 
must this endure, O Lord?” and he replied, ‘‘ Till the cities 
are all desolate, and the houses empty, and the land unfilled. 
Then shall Yahweh carry the people away, and great desola 
tion shal] be throughout the land. Nay, though a tenth part 
still remain, even that is marked for destruction. Yet, as a 
terebinth or oak tree that is felled still leaves a stump in the 
ground, so has the sacred seed of Israel still hope for days to 
come.” 

If Isaiah had really seen and heard all this in a state of 
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exaltation, it is impossible to understand his ever coming 
forward as a prophet. What man could undertake a task 
like his, if he foresaw not only frequent disappointment, but 
complete and absolute failure? We must bear in mind that 
Isaiah probably wrote this aeeount of his eall at a time when 
he had already found his people incorrigible, when all his work 
appeared to have been in vain, as though Yahweh had resolved 
not to deliver Judah, and had only sent the prophet in order 
to inerease the people’s guilt. Oue only hope remained. 
There was a germ of better things amongst the people still; 
and, when all was ruined, this germ would open out and 
spread and bear rieh fruit. 

We shall see presently that Isaiah, though he always an- 
ticipated suffering, did not always take so gloomy a view of 
the future as when he wrote the words we have just read. 


But through all his ehanges of mood Isaiah was consistent 
in at least one thing, and that was his extreme reverenee for 
Yahweh, the eonsuming fire,’ the terror-waking god, whose 
unapproachable holiness had struck him dumb. It was this 
which made him shrink from the prophetic task until purified 
by the touch of heavenly fire. Yahweh was always a name 
of terror to Isaiah. ‘* The Lord, Yahweh of war-hosts,” he 
exelaims,” ‘* shall kindle a flame beneath the enemy’s glory. 
Israel’s Light shall become a fire, his Holy One a flame, burn- 
ing up all the thorns and thistles in a single day.” And 
again,® ‘‘ Lo! Yahweh’s name eomes from afar, with burning 
wrath and towering smoke ; his lips are full of fury, bis tongue 
consumes like fire; his breath is like an overflowing torrent 
that reaches up to the neck, to winnow the heathens with the 
fan of destruction and set the bit that leads astray between 
the jaws of the nations. . . . Yahweh makes the glory of 
his voiee to be heard, the descent of his arm to be seen, in 
fervid wrath and consuming flame, iv elouds that burst with 
rain and hail-stones.” And elsewhere,’ ‘‘ In Zion the sinners 
quake for fear; and trembling has seized the hypocrites. 
Which of us ean live with a burning fire, or dwell with an 
eternal furnace?” 

Now this dread of Yahweh was, in its origiu, nothing else 
than the terror felt before the Nature-god who revealed him- 
self in thunder and lightning, and whose dread power was 
displayed in blight and siekness; nor had Isaiah, or any of 
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the highly cultured Israelites of his day, entirely outgrown 
this primitive conception, in spite of the exalted traits whick 
already entered into their conception of Yahweh. But ir 
Isaiah’s case, at least, there was also a strong moral element 
in this dread of Yahweh. Not because he was weak, but be- 
cause he was sinful did he tremble before Yahweh; and if he 
would have Israel ‘‘ fear and shudder ” before his god, it is 
in the hope of his becoming more docile and obedient to him.! 
Like a tine follower of Moses, he preached that Yahweh’s 
wrath is chiefly stirred by human sin. 

Generally speaking, Isaiah was profoundly dissatisfied with 
his people, who repaid Yahweh’s care so ill. ‘‘ Let me sing 
of my friend,” he once exclaimed,’ ‘‘ a song abont my friend 
and his vineyard. My friend had once a vineyard, lying on a 
fertile hill. He had dng it np and picked out all the stones, 
and planted it with choicest vines; he bnilt a lodge in the 
middle of it, and hewed a wine-press ont of the rock; but, 
when he looked for grapes, wild berries only grew there! 
And now, you inhabitants of Jernsalem and men of Judah, 
be judges between me and my vineyard. What could I have 
done for it more than I have done? Why must I hope in vain 
for grapes, and only find wild berries? But I will tell you 
what I will do to my vineyard! I will break down its hedge 
and it shall be wasted; I will break down its fence and it 
shall be trampled! I will utterly destroy it and will prone 
it and dig it no more, and thorus and thistles shall grow there 
rankly ; and I will forbid the very clouds to rain upon it. — 
Yea! the vineyard of Yahweh of war-hosts is Israel, and 
Judah his cherished plantation. He looked for reason, but 
found only treason; he looked for right, but found affright! 
Woe ...!” and here the prophet bursts into denuncia- 
tions of the rich, who add honse to house and field to field ; 
the dissolute, who drink and carouse from morning to night ; 
the proud, the self-satisfied, the perverters of justice, all of 
whom Yahweh will bring low. ‘‘ ‘The under-world opens its 
jaws beyond measure, and down sinks all Israel’s glory!” 
Finally, the dread Assyrians are indicated as the instru- 
ments of Yahweh’s judgment. 

The high price which Isaiah attached to morality, and th: 
depth of his conviction that Yahweh asked nothing but an 
upright life from his worshippers, are evinced by the following 
rebuke,® amongst others: ‘‘ Hear this word of Yahweh, you 
princes of Sodom! Give ear to the law of our god,. you 
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people of Gomorrah! What do all your sacrifices avail me 
says Yahweh of war-hosts! I am full of burnt-offerings of 
rams and fat of fed beasts. J have no pleasure in the blood 
of bullocks, of sheep, or of goats. And for coming to see 
my face, ~ who has required it of you? Itis but trampling 
my courts! Bring me no more lying offerings! Your in- 
cense is an abomination to me. Feast of New Moon and 
Sabbath and religious assembly?—-I cannot support un- 
righteousness that joins in festivals. Your new moons and 
holy days I hate. They are a burden to me, and I am weary 
of bearing them. When you stretch out your hands in prayer 
I avert my eyes; though you multiply entreaties I listen not, 
for your hands are full of blood. Wash you, make you clean, 
put away your evil doings from before my sight, cease to do 
evil; but learn to do well, seek what is right, help the op- 
pressed, succor the orphan, plead for the widow. Let us 
dispute together! says Yahweh: Though your sins be as 
scarlet they shall be white as snow; though crimson red they 
shall be like wool. If you leave your self-will and hearken, 
then you shall enjoy the good things of the land; but, if you 
refuse and rebel, then the sword shall consume you; for 
Yahweh has said it.” 

We have already noticed more than once that the proph- 
ets, especially Isaiah, were often one-sided in their con- 
ception of morality, and included in a sweeping denunciation 
of ‘‘all that is exalted,” not only luxury, but the arts and 
sciences, together with every sign of commercial and in- 
dustrial progress. Just now we heard Isaiah condemning 
the grandees of Jerusalem, not only for their dissolute lives, 
but also for increasing their estates. So stern a censor of 
morals, living as he did in the capital, aud even frequenting 
the court, must have seen much to excite his indignation. 
The voluptuousness of the distinguished women of Jerusalem 
gave him especial offence, and he was not the man to spare 
it! ‘*Becanse the daughters of Zion,” he cried,’ ‘* walk 
proudly with their necks stretched out, and with wanton eyes, 
mincing their gait to make their anklets tinkle, Yahweh 
will make bald their heads and expose them in nakedness. 
Then will he wrench off all these anklets, little suns and 
moons, ear-rings, armlets, veils and gauze, foot-bracelets, 
girdles and scent-boxes, amulets and finger-rings, nose-rings, 
festal robes, kerchiefs and mantles, pouches and shifts, 
turbans and tunics! Then shall be rottenness instead of 
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balsam, a rope for a girdle, baldness for plaits, sackcloth for 
a mantle, and bruises for beauty. Moreover, your men shall 
fall by the sword, and your young men in battle; the gates 
of Jernsalem shall weep and wail, Jernsalem sit down in 
bereavement. Then seven women shall seize on one man, 
and say: We will eat our own bread and wear our own 
clothes ; only let us be called your wives, and take the re- 
proach of being nnmarried from us!” 

But though it is chiefly the immorality of those around him 
that moves Isaiah, he leaves neither witchcraft nor image- 
worship unassailed. Take this discourse for example:? ‘‘O 
house of Jacob, come let us walk in Yahweh’s light! For 
thou, O Yahweh, hast rejected thy people, rejected the house 
of Jacob, because they are full of sorcery and witchcraft like 
the Philistines, and follow the ways of strangers. So their 
land has grown full of silver and gold, and there is no end to 
their treasures, full of horses and countless chariots, full of 
idols; they bow down to the work of their hands, to what 
their own fingers have made!” Then follows the annonunce- 
ment that everything lofty shall be brought low,’ and that 
Yahweh alone shall be proudly exalted; and in close connec- 
tion with this the prophecy: ‘‘ As for the idols, they utterly 
vanish! And the people hide in clefts of the rock and in 
holes of the earth, in terror of Yahweh and the splendor of 
his glory, when he arises to affright the earth. Then will a 
man throw away to the moles and bats the gods of silver 
and of gold which he made to worship, and will rejoice in 
Yahweh.” 

Isaiah believed in common with the other prophets of his 
day that Yahweh was the almighty ruler of the world, who 
had chosen Israel as his special possession, who could defend 
it against all earthly powers, and who would surely do so if 
the people did but observe his commands and so secure his 
favor. In times of distress, accordingly, Isaiah urged his 
people to trust in Yahweh’s all-sufficient support, and to repent 
of their sins that he might be gracious to them. We have 
already noticed more than once that Isaiah, in common with 
most of his devout contemporaries, held very one-sided views 
in this respect, and distinctly condemned the taking of suit- 
able measures to secure the people’s prosperity and inde- 
pendence.* We shall presently observe the spirit of his 
exhortations to Ahaz during the war with Rezin and Pekah; 
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but we must first say a few words as to his outlook jnto the 
future. 


In speaking of Isaiah’s expectations for the future, we 
must distinguish between two things. In the first place he 
expects the restoration of Israel, or at any rate of Judah. 
In this he resembles all the prophets; for they all of them 
cherished the belief that Yahweh’s people was imperishable, 
and the more exalted their conception of Yahweh’s being, the 
deeper their conviction that- he, the god of gods, the only 
God, would rescue his people and crown it with honor. 
Those whose moral perceptions were purest expected chas- 
tisements in which the shallower men of god did not believe ; 
but no preacher of repentance, however stern, ever foretold 
the final ruin of Israel. The announcement, then, of Israel’s 
future might was exceedingly common in the mouths of the 
prophets ; but when Isaiah foretold that a king of the house 
of David should bring these blessings to the people, he could 
still rely upon the assent of many, but no longer of all, his 
colleagues. 

We have already remarked that in the time of Jeroboam II. 
there were men even amongst the Judz#ans who anticipated 
the most salutary results from his rule, but when his dynasty 
had fallen of course this was no longer possible; and since 
the Judsean historians of the eighth century B.c. had exalted 
David’s era into a golden age, and David himself into the 
king after Yahweh’s heart, it beeame impossible to many of 
the Judxans to imagine the glorious future of Israel without 
a king of David’s house. It was then that a certain historian 
put into David’s mouth the prayer: ‘* Thou art great, O god 
Yahweh! there is none like thee! nay, there is no other 
god beside thee. And what people is there like thy people 
Israel, whom thou hast redeemed from Egypt? Do, then, 
according to thy word, that men may glorify thy name for 
ever, and may say ‘ Yahweh of war-hosts is god over Israel, 
and the house of thy servant David shall ever walk before 
thy face !’” Even before Jeroboam’s death, Amos, the Judean, 
declared that the fallen tent of David should be raised again 
and its breaches healed; and Hosea himself, though a citizen 
of northern Israel, fixed all his hopes on Judah and _ her 
prince, and pointed forward to a time when the sons of Israel 
should repent and should seek Yahweh, their god, and David, 
their king. 

1 2 Samuel vii. 22-26. 
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In this connection we may also quote the sweet prediction 
of Zechariah :' ‘‘ Rejoice, O daughter of Zion! Be glad, O 
daughter of Jerusalem! Behold thy king comes to thee, 
righteous and victorious, a kindly man, riding on an ass, a 
she-ass’s colt. Then shall the war-chariots be cast out of 
Ephraim, and the cavalry from Jerusalem; the weapons of 
war shall be broken, and he shall proclaim peace to the hea- 
then. He shall rule from sea to sea, from the Euphrates to 
the end of the earth. -And because I have made a covenant 
with you, your exiles shall return.” It is true that the seer 
does not expressly state the family from which he expects this 
prince of peace and blessedness to spring ; but, since he is ad- 
dressing ‘‘ the daughter of Zion,” or, as we might say, ‘‘ the 
virgin city of Jerusalem,” he evidently does not look forward 
to the return of Judah to Ephraim, but rather to the accession 
_ of the northern tribes to Judah; and he must therefore have 
expected the prince of peace to be a scion of the house of 
David — which is only natural in Zechariah the son of Be- 
rechiah, the friend and disciple of Isaiah. 

Since Israel’s king was called the anointed (mashiach, cor- 
rupted by the Greeks into messias?) of Yahweh,’ these antici- 
pations are called the Messianic expectations of the prophets ; 
and the term is used to include all their prophecies of a golden 
age, even if, as is sometimes the case, no king appears in 
them at all. 

We shall have frequent occasion to dwell upon the extreme 
importance of these expectations, for they supported Israel 
under the heaviest oppression and inspired it with the bravest 
heroism, till it furnished the world with a unique example of 
what a people can do in the might of its faith. When we 
come to the New Testament we shall see how great a part the 
Messianic expectations played in the rise of Christianity. And 
since none of the prophets equals Isaiah in describing the fn- 
ture prince,’ his words upon this subject give him yet another 
claim to a place of honor amongst Israel’s prophets. 


1 Zechariah ix. 9-11; compare pp. 238, 239. 2 John i. 41, iv. 25. 
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Cuarrer XXIV. 
ISAIAH IN THE REIGN OF AITIAZ, 
2 Kines XVI. 10-20;1! Isatau VII-IX. 16. 


ERE we to accept the judgment of the Chronicler we 
should have to regard Ahaz as one of the most god- 
less kings that Judah ever had. According to this writer he 
had only himself to blame for the fearful blows which Rezin 
and Pckah inflicted upon him; for he had made images of 
Baal, had sacrificed his sons, and had burned incense on the 
bamahs. Accordingly, when the Ephraimites had taken two 
hundred thousand women and children captive to Samaria, 
the prophet Obed reminded them of the sins of Ahab, in- 
formed them that they were only Yahweh’s instruments, aud 
that the cruelty with which they had executed his punishments 
upon their brothers cried to heaven for vengeance. How 
could they, who had sinned so deeply against Yahweh them- 
selves, dare to oppress the Judzans! The Ephraimites gave 
heed to his words, clothed those of their captives who were 
naked, fed those who were hungry, set the weak ones upon 
‘beasts and sent them all back to Jericho. This disastrous 
war with Rezin and Pekah, as well as the defeats inflicted by 
the Edomites and Philistines, were all brought upon the Ju- 
dzans by the sins into which Ahaz had allured them. When 
reduced to extremities, he made matters even worse by sac- 
rificing to the gods of the Syrians, plundering the temple, 
setting up altars in every corner of Jerusalem, and making 
bamahs for other gods in every city of Judah. On account 
of all this his body was not laid amongst the royal graves. 
This flood of vituperation represents Ahaz as having delib- 
erately set to work to commit every possible kind of idolatry 
und other wickedness! He is even made responsible for the 
altars that stood in every corner of his capital and the bamahs 
in all the cities of Judah, as though they had not been in ex- 
istence long before he was born ! 

Even the writer of Kings, though more moderate and dis- 
criminating in his condemnation, regards Ahaz with anything 
but favor. He accuses him in very general terms of doing as 
the kings of Israel did; but the only fact which he alleges ia 
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that he sacrificed his son. As to the place and method of 
this deed, we shall speak presently. The ceed itself appears 
to us frightful beyond measure ; but we already know enongh 
of the ancient Israelitish forms of worship to understand that 
it does not really argue such depravity as at first sight ap- 
pears, especially if we suppose that it was done when Ahaz 
was hard pressed by Syria and Israel. In that case it evinces 
his conviction that the deity was strong enough to rescue him, 
but must be compelled to exert himself on his behalf by some 
very precious offering. 

The writer of Kings informs us further, at some length, 
that when Damascus was taken, and Ahaz went there to pay 
his homage to his deliverer, the king of Assyria, he saw a 
certain altar in the city which pleased him so much that he 
sent a model of it to Uriah, the chief priest of Yahweh, with 
orders to build one like it for the temple of Jernsalem. When 
this new brazen altar was built, the king himself sacrificed 
upon it, and assigned another place to the former altar 
of burnt-offerings. Surely this was no such dreadful sin! 
Doubtless, old-fashioned people were offended by the novelty ; 
but the artistic prinee certainly never intended it as an insult 
to Yahweh! Had he done so, the chief priest himself would 
hardly have fallen in so readily with the scheme, for, of course, 
he was always anxious to increase the glory of his temple. 
For Ahaz to desire a separate altar, on which to offer sacri- 
fices himself, was no doubt an abomination in the eyes of the 
later Jews, but was a proof of religious zeal rather than the 
contrary at the time. 

As for the kiug’s plundering the temple treasure, and even 
robbing the sanctuary of many of its ornaments, it doubtless 
cost him a bitter pang to do so; but he had no other means 
of satisfying the king of Assyria. Hezekiah himself had 
recourse to the same expedient afterwards.’ 

We have no sufficient reason, then, to pass any very severe 
sentence upon Ahaz; but neither have we any ground for 
esteeming him highly. He seems to have been a man of little 
force of character; good enough for an Isaiah always to keep 
upon good terms with him, but not in the least capable of 
following out the precepts of this prophet, and trasting with- 
out reserve in Yahweh. 

Once when Judah was completely overrun by the Syrians 
and Israelites, and the king with all his people trembled ‘‘ as 
the trees of the forest tremble before the wind,” Isaiah went, 
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at Yahweh’s command, to meet Ahaz by the Fullers’ Field at 
Jerusalem. The prophet was accompanied by one of hic sons 
whom he had called Shear-Jashub, that is, the-remnant-repents, 
to signify the future repentance for which he looked as the 
glorious fruit of the national suffering and the pledge of 
Judah’s blessedness. Accompanied, then, by his son, the 
prophet met Ahaz and addressed him thus: ‘‘ Take heed and 
be quiet! Fear not before these two stumps of smoking 
torches! For what is the burning wrath of Rezin and the 
son of Remaliah more? They have planned dread deeds, 
but Yahweh declares that they shall come to nought, and all 
things shall remain as they are now: Rezin, the king of Syria 
in Damascus, and Remaliah’s son in Samaria, the capital of 
Ephraim. But if. you confide not, then you ahide not! 
Would you have some sign on which your faith may lean? 
Ask, then, for what you will, in proof that Yahweh will help 
you. Be it from the shadow-land or he it from the heavens, 
choose what you will.” But Ahaz was too much depressed 
to be inspirited by the prophet’s words; so he refused to ask 
a sign, and said, ‘‘I will not put Yahweh to the test.” Upon 
this Isaiah cried, ‘‘ Then listen, house of David! Is it too 
little for you to weary the prophets? Must you also weary 
my god? Then the Lord himself will give you a sign. See, 
there is a woman! She is with child and will bear a son. 
Call him Immanuel (that is God-with-us) ; for though he must 
live upon herdsman’s fare, upon milk and honey, till he know 
the difference between good and evil, yet before that time 
has come the land before whose two kings you tremble shall 
already be a desert. But then shall days begin to break upou 
you and upon your people and upon your father’s house, 
such as have not been known for misery since the time when 
Ephraim parted from Judah. Yahweh will call for flies from 
tne streams of Egypt and for wasps from Assyria, and they 
will creep in everywhere. The land will be shorn bare with 
a razor from beyond Euphrates. Then a shepherd will be 
lett here and there, with nothing but a cow and a couple of 
sheep, and will have cream enough to eat, but will have noth- 
ing else save honey ; for the richest vineyards will be covered 
with thorns and thistles, and none but the hunter will pass 
through the land, and all will be desolate ! ” ; 
- This discourse of Isaiah’s! has always attracted the specia 
attention of commentators, because of the use which was 
wade by the early Christians of an expression that occurs in 
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it.. They regarded the books of the Old Testament as 
sources of information concerning the circumstances of the 
life of Jesus ;? and in this passage which was mistranslated, 
‘‘ Behold! a virgin conceives and brings forth a son,” they 
discovered the announcement that the Messiah would have 
no earthly father. Any one who reads the discourse right 
through will see that it refers to nothing of the kind. In the 
first place, there is not a word about a virgin or a miraculous 
conception ; and, in the next place, what Isaiah does say has 
no reference to a distant future. It is perfectly clear what 
he predicts, namely, that in a few years — before a child, as 
yet unborn, could tell the difference between good and evil — 
the land of Rezin and Pekah should be deserted, and Judah 
should be rid of them for good; but this would not be the 
end of Judah’s woe. On the contrary, Yahweh would then 
begin to break the people almost utterly by other powers of 
destruction, ‘‘ flies from Egypt and wasps from Assyria,” and 
‘a great razor from beyond Euphrates.” Here the prophet 
breaks off on this occasion; but his conviction that Judah 
would rise again from the jaws of death, and his belief as to 
the means by which this result would be brought about, were 
sufficiently well known to all his hearers, and were announced 
to them by the symbolic names God-with-us and The-rem- 
nant-repents. 

The ancient men of God could no more predict the future 
than we can. Sometimes they made a fortunate surmise, 
because they had formed a truer estimate of the circumstances 
of their people than others had; but they could not foresee 
particular events. This very prediction of Isaiah’s illustrates 
the fact. He did not utter it as the result of mature delibera- 
tion and political forecasting, but was simply convinced that 
Yahweh would smite Rezin and Pekah because they intended 
to supersede his beloved house of David by another ; and that 
he would’ shave Judah bare, because it was godless. He 
clothed this expectation under the form that we have just 
seen: Rezin and Pekah, whom he contemptuously describes 
as smoking stumps of torches that have ceased to burn, would 
soon retire from Judah, and their countries would be utterly 
devastated by Assyria. Then Judah itself would become the 
scene of a deadly conflict between Egypt and Assyria, from 
both of which it would suffer fearfully. Agriculture would be 
brought to a standstill, and only flocks and herds would be 
pastured on the untilled land. Only a portion of these ex 
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pectations were realized. Within the time assigned by Isaiah, 
Rezin and Pekah had indeed retired and Damascus had 
fallen into the hands of Assyria, but Samaria remained inde- 
pendent for abont twenty years, and neither the Assyrian nor 
the Egyptian army entered Judah. Nor had Isaiah at all 
foreseen that Ahaz would voluntarily place himself under 
Assyria’s protection ; or if any such step had occurred to him 
as possible, it was one of the very things he desired to avert 
by inspiring the king with courage. Bunt Isaiah was not in 
the least abashed by the non-fulfilment of bis predictions, for 
they retained their full foree, and he foretold the chastisement 
of Judah still, though now under slightly different forms. 

But the later Jews misconceived the value of these oracles. 
In reality they bear witness to the faith of the prophets, and 
express their intense belief in Yahweh’s avenging justice and 
his love for Israel, together with their indignation at the 
people’s sins and their confidence in its finally repenting and 
being blessed by Yahweh; but instead of accepting and es- 
teeming them for what they really were, the later Jews em- 
ployed them as proofs of Yahweh’s foreknowledge; and it 
was in this character that they collected and preserved them. 
We need not wonder, then, that from time to time these 
notions exercised a certain influence upon the text itself, and 
induced the collectors to make alterations, sometimes of more 
and sometimes of less importance, and, above all, to intro- 
“duce explanations of the words of the prophet here and there, 
which were sometimes correct and sometimes mistaken.’ A 
few illustrations of this process may be fonnd in the discourse 
we are now considering; for when Isaiah declares that the 
plans of Rezin and Pekah will come to nothing, the collector 
of his prophecies inserts the prediction? that Ephraim will be 
entirely broken within five-and-sixty years — a prediction which 
is altogether out of place, and comes in very oddly just before 
the announcement that the countries of the two monarchs 
will be depopulated within a few years. Moreover, twice in 
this passage and once in a prophecy which we shall consider 
presently,® the king of Assyria is expressly indicated as the 
future devastator of Judah. This and other such announce- 
ments might easily be put into Isaiah’s mouth by the later 
editor, bnt the prophet himself had no knowledge of the 
details of the future. 

‘Trust in Yahweh!” This was Isaiah’s one and only an- 
swer to the qnestion, ‘* What is to be done?” which Ahaz, 
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his advisers, and every thoughtful Judean were asking with 
ever-growing apprehension. It was clear that Judah could not 
hold her own against Syria and Israel. All the conquests of 
Uzziah and Jotham were already wrenched from the hand of 
Ahaz. Elath was in Rezin’s power. The Philistines bad 
recovered their independence. All idea of keeping posses- 
sion of the eastern provinces of Ammon and Moab was aban- 
doned. The Edomites had doubtless not only put a garrison 
in Elath, but established their power in southern Judah, where 
the Kenites, who had always been their friends,’ were settled. 
The rest of Judah was being conquered piece by piece, and 
siege was laid to Jerusalem itself. ‘‘ Hope in the help of 
Yahweh! Repent! If ye confide not, then ye abide not!” 
was still Isaiah’s cry; but it was both natural and right for 
Ahaz and his advisers to look round for some human means 
of deliverance. 

They were not all agreed. While many a Judean wit- 
nessed the success of Rezin’s and Pekah’s arms with secret 
satisfaction, the partisans of Ahaz looked abroad for help. 
Many turned their eyes to Egypt; but public opinion and the 
king’s own inclinations began to incline more and more deci- 
dedly to the plan of calling in the Assyrians. Against this 
project Isaiah raised his voice, for he expected nothing but 
misery to come of it.? 

One day the people noticed a great board before his house 
with the words ‘‘ Keen for booty, swift to spoil” upon it. 
Their curiosity was stirred, and they asked what the strange 
inscription meant; upon which Isaiah called two citizens 
whom every one respected, and whose witness every one 
would accept, namely, the priest Uriah and Zachariah the son 
of Berechiah, and explained to them the meaning of the enig- 
matical inscription, that they might afterwards bear witness 
to the truth of his anticipations. Some time afterwards his 
wife bore him a son, and at Yahweh’s command he called 
him Keen-for-booty-swift-to-spoil; ‘* for,” as he now de- 
clared, in explanation of his meaning, ‘‘ before this child can 
say ‘father,’ or ‘ mother,’ the treasures of Damascus and the 
booty of Samaria shall be brought to Assyria’s king.” 

And these are the words he addressed to the citizens of 
Jerusalem : —- 

‘‘ Because this people despises the soft-flowing waters of 
Siloah, and delights in Rezin and Pekah, therefore the Lord 
shall bring over them the great and mighty waves of Euphra 
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tes. The river shall mount over all its channels, overflow its 
banks upon every side; strike into Judah, overflowing and 
rolling, reaching to the neck; spread over all the breadth of 
land ;— but God is with us!” 

‘¢ Rejoice, ye nations, and tremble! Listen, all ye ends 
of the earth! Egqnip yourselves and tremble! Yea, equip 
yourselves and tremble! Form a plan, and it will come to 
nothing. Make a project, and it will fail. For God is with 
us. When Yahweh laid his hand upon me and instructed 
me, he warned me not to accord with this people. Take not 
to heart, he said to me, what this people takes to heart; be 
not afraid of what they fear. Yahweh of war-hosts, him 
shall you hallow; let him be your fear and your terror! For 
he is a sanctuary that none may violate; astone of offence 
and a rock of stumbling for either house of Israel; a snare 
and a net for Jerusalem’s people. Full many of them shall 
stumble and fall and be crushed to pieces; shall run into the 
snare and be taken.” 

‘* Close the testimony as to the meaning of the inscription, 
seal it with the help of the faithfol Uriah and Zachariah. J 
wait for Yahweh, though now he hides his face from the house 
of Jacob. I hope in him; and I and my children, The- 
remnant-repents and Keen-for-booty-swift-to-spoil, are signs 
in Israel, given by Yahweh, who dwells in Zion. And when 
they say to you, ‘Consult the shades and the soothsayers, 
who mutter and whisper their magic charms’ — what! must 
not a people consult its god? Must it not seek refuge with 
the living rather than with the dead? ‘Go to the teaching 
and the witness which the prophets give!’ Unless they who 
now sit in utter darkness come to speak words like these, 
then they shall wander about in the land sorely oppressed and 
hungering, and when they are hungry they shall wax wrath 
and curse their king and their god; and whithersoever they 
turn, above or below, there shall be distress and darkness ; 
they shall be cast down into troublous gloom and blackness.” 

‘* But they who are now afflicted shall not remain in dark- 
ness. The people that now walks in gloom shall see a glori- 
ous light; the dwellers in the land of night shall see the 
gleaming dawn. Thou, Yahweh, spreadest them out again; 
thou givest them joy to taste, as in the time of harvest, or the 
day when the spoil is divided. Yor thou wilt break his yoke 
and the staff with which he is driven, as when Midian was 
smitten." And the clanking armor, and warrior’s mantle 


2 See vol. i. p. 389. 
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stained with blood, all shall be burned and shall he a prey to 
the flames. For a child is born to us, a son is given us; do- 
minion shall be laid upon his shonlders, and men shall call 
him Wonder-of-wisdom, Might-of-god, Booty-seizer,! Prince 
of Peace. Withont bounds shall his dominion extend, and 
endless weal shall it confer ou David’s throne and all the 
kingdom. This throne shall he raise up and strengthen, hy 
justice and by right, henceforth for ever. The zeal of Yah- 
wel of war-hosts will perform all this.” 

In one point the editor who adopted this oracle as part of 
his collection failed to understand it. The afflicted people to 
whom Isaiah promised deliverance were the Judeans whom 
Rezin and Pekah were now harassing, and whom Ashur was 
soon to overflow like a mighty river. But the editor sup- 
posed the prophet only had in view the districts conquered hy 
Tiglath-Pilezer ; so he added to the promise, ‘‘ the people now 
afflicted shall not always remain in darkness,” the following 
words by way of explanation:? ‘* As Yahweh rejected the 
land of Zebulon and Naphtali at first, so shall he bring it hack 
at last to honor, the sea coast and the district east of Jordan 
and the heathen march.” This makes the whole passage 
obscnre ; for since the seer here foretells, as something future, 
the conquest of Damascus, as well as that of Samaria,’ the 
discourse cannot have been uttered when Damascus was al- 
ready in the hands of the Assyrians and Rezin had fallen. 
It may indeed have been Isaiah himself, and not his editor, 
who afterwards, in writing down the record of his preaching, 
inserted this reference to the districts that the Assyrians had 
harassed and subdued ; but this is praetically the same thing, 
for the essential point is that these words were not part of 
the original oracle. 

It deserves remark that, just when things appeared to be at 
the worst, when the king, reduced to desperation, was on the 
point of throwing himself into the arms of Assyria, Isaiah 
prophesied that after many miseries a glorious day should 
break for Jndah, a day when the driver’s statf should be 
broken, and a scion of David’s house, who was now new- 
horu, should rule over Israel. It is easy to see how such 
anticipations, cauglit up and adopted by weak and shallow 
minds, might nourish gross fanaticism. The sequel of the 
history will show it but too clearly. But in so deep a moral 
nature as Isaiah’s, the only fruits they could produee were 
increased intensity of effort, cheerfulness in suffering, and 
‘scrupulous obedience to the commands of Yahweh. 


1 After an amended version. 2 Isaiah ix. 1. 8 Isaiah viii. 4. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
IMAGE-WORSHIP CONDEMNED. 


Exopus XXIV. 8-8, 12-18, XXXI. 18-XXXIII. 6, XXXIIE 12- 
XXXIV. 35. 


HEN any speeial form of religion, in which there is 
real life and capacity for progress, has been estab- 
lished for some considerable time, many of those who profess 
it must inevitably begin to outgrow the forms, the usages, 
and the doetrines whieh have been handed down to them by 
their fathers; and since the great mass of the worshippers 
do not keep pace with them, but obstinately cling to the 
primeval usages of their religion, eomplications are sure to 
arise which will demand a more or less violent solution. So 
it was in Israel. The worship of Yahweh included the use 
of a number of objects, such as anointed stones, pillars, 
images of the sun, teraphim, altars, the ark, together with in- 
stitutions common to all manner of religions, such as sacri- 
fices, pnrifications, and the observance of holy days. This 
had been so from the first. Moses and his eontemporaries 
would certainly have been unable to imagine any worship of 
the deity without these forms; and the Mosaic school, in the 
succeeding centnries, insisted| on the observance of Yahweh’s 
moral eommandments without declaring war upon these 
elements of his worship or proclaiining their worthlessness. 
But gradually a change took place. The noblest sons of 
Israel and Judah beeame more and more elearly conscious 
of the chasm which separated their religion from that of 
their neighbors, or, to use their own expression, which 
separated Yahweh from the other gods; and the more they 
dwelt upon the moral requirements of their god, the more 
clearly did they see how useless and even pernieious the 
usual religious practices were; for the outward resemblance 
between the worship of Yahweh and that of all kinds of 
Baals often prevented the worshippers of Israel’s god from 
keeping his moral preeepts in view. 

These reformers were naturally most offended by the 
images of Yahweh, for they fostered a narrow conception of 
his nature, which was utterly inconsistent with the lofty 
thoughts which they themselves cherished concerning the 
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god of gods. Even in the northern kingdom, where the 
images were a part of the State religion, powerful voices had 
heen raised against them; and had the kingdom remained a 
little longer in existence, ‘it j is probable that the gilt bulls of 
Dan and Bethel would soon have fallen under the sturdy 
strokes which the prophets dealt them, just as Baal had 
already done.’ How much more intense must the horror of 
all image-worship have been in the southern kingdom, the 
principal sanctuary of which, at any rate, had always re- 
mained free from the stain! It is only natural, again, that 
the miserable condition of Israel after. Jeroboam’s death, its 
humiliation in the time of Menahem, and its final collapse 
under Hosea, should have made a deep impression upon the 
Mosaic school in Judah. Why has the people of Yahweh 
fallen? they asked. And the only answer they could give 
was that Yahweh had renounced it because of its sins, and 
especially its image-worship, its bowing goed before the 
abominations of Dan and Bethel ! 

This conviction found expression in the soy of Israel’s 
sin in the desert, which we will now consider. The exact 
date of its composition we cannot determine; but it is prob- 
able that, while building upon a comparatively ancient 
legend, the writer of this particular story did not live earlier 
than in the troubled times of Menahem, or later than the 
first years after the fall of Samaria. The story is affixed to 
that portion of the legend of Yahweh’s appearance to the Is- 
raelites at Mount Sinai which represents the people as fleeing 
in terror from the consuming fire and trembling for fear.’ 

When the people whom Yahweh had borne out of Egypt, 
as on the wings of an eagle, and chosen for his special pos- 
session, had entreated Moses to protect them henceforth from 
immediate revelations from the deity, and to convey his com- 
mands to them himself, Moses went up into the darkness 
where Yahweh dwelt. 

He soon returned to the Israelites and told them all the 
words of Yahweh.’ In the first place they must never make 
themselves any gold or silver images of gods, and must offer 
all their sacrifices upon simple altars of earth; it did not 
matter where, for Yahweh would come to them and bless 
them wherever they worshipped him. If they were deter- 
mined to make a stone altar, they must build it of rough and 
unhewn stones, for as soon as it was touched by a chisel it 
was desecrated ; and in no case must it be so high that it had 


1 See p. 244, 2 See vol. i. p. 299. 8 Exodus xx. 22-26; xxii. 20-33. 
VOL. I. 12 
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to be ascended by steps. Yahweh, on his side, would send 
bis angel before them to the promised land. To this angel 
they must give good heed, for since the name of Yahweh was 
in him, and he was the representative of this stern god, he 
would not overlook their sins. But if they were obedient to 
him he would bring them into the land of the Canaanites ; 
and when they got there they must beware of falling into 
the idolatry of the inhabitants, but must rather break their 
massebahs to pieces and serve Yahweh only. Then he would 
bless them with health and prosperity; and if he did not 
drive out all the Canaanites at once it was for fear the beasts 
of prey should multiply too fast, but he would gradually 
drive them out till Israel’s territory extended from the Red 
Sea to the Mediterranean, from the desert to the Euphrates. 
But above all things they must beware of idolatry. 

Upon this the Israelites unanimously promised to keep 
the commandments of Yahweh,-and Moses made the neces 
sary preparations for concluding a solemn covenant between 
the people and their god. With this purpose he wrote down 
in a book all that Yahweh had said to him and all that the 
people had agreed to, and then built an altar at the foot of 
the mountain, surrounded by twelve massebahs in accordance 
with the number of the tribes. ‘Then he ordered some of the 
younger Israelites to sacrifice oxen to Yahweh, caught the 
blood in basins and poured half of it out at the foot of the altar, 
to signify that Yahweh, on his part, pledged himself to protect 
and bless the Israelites as his chosen people. Then Mosts 
read the book, in which Yahweh’s conimands were written, 
aloud to the people, and they promised with one voice to 
obey it faithfully ; whereupon he sprinkled them with the rest 
of the blood, exclaiming as he did so, ‘‘ This is the blood of 
the covenant which Yahweh makes with you on the conditions 
to which you have sworn!” 

When Israel had thus become the people of Yahweh, 
Moses once more ascended Mount Sinai at the divine com- 
mand to receive the stone tablets of the Law, together with 
other precepts which Yahweh himself had written down for 
his people. Moses was accompanied by Joshua, while Aaron 
and Hur took his place as heads of the people. Yahweh’s 
cloud enveloped the mountain when Moses had ascended it, 
and it was seven days before the deity summoned him into 
his presence. ‘Then the sons of Israel beheld the glory of 
Yahweh on the summit, like to a burning fire, and Moses res 
mained forty days and forty nights upon the mountain. 
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At last the Isravlites lost patience and were so tired of 
waiting that they went one day to Aaron and said, ‘‘ Come! 
make us a god that we can see going out before us, for we 
cannot tell what has become of this Moses who brought us 
out of Egypt.” Aaron had not the courage flatly to refuse 
their request, but as he was very unwilling to comply with 
it, he tried to turn them aside from their purpose by declaring 
that he should require all the golden ornaments of their 
wives and daughters. But it appeared that they were more 
in earnest than he had supposed, for they cheerfully brought 
him the necessary amount of gold, and he had now hardly 
any choice but to comply with their wish by making them a 
gilt image of a bull. Then the people shouted, ‘* There is 
your god, O Israel! which brought you out of Egypt!” And 
Aaron built an altar before the image, and appointed the 
next day for a festival to Yahweh. So when morning broke 
the feast was celebrated. All manner of sacrifices were per- 
formed, jovial banquets were held, and finally the festive 
dance began. 

But at this very moment Moses came down again from the 
mountain with the two tablets of stone, written in two 
columns and upon both sides by Yahweh’s own finger. 
Joshua, who still avcompanied him, was the first to hear 
the noise that rose from the camp below. ‘‘I hear the 
sound of battle!” he exclaimed; but Moses answered: ‘‘ It 
is not the shout of the victor; it,is not the groan of the van- 
quished, but the sound of a festive song that I hear!” When 
they drew nearer they perceived only too clearly that Moses 
was right. There stood the image of the bull, with the Isra- 
elites dancing and singing round it! At this sight Moses 
could no longer command his emotion, and, in a burst of in- 
dignant grief and anger, he dashed the stone tablets to the 
ground and broke them to pieces. Then he burst into the 
camp amid the cowed and terror-strieken Israelites, seized 
their image, burned it to cinders, ground it to dust, and scat- 
tered it upon the water they drank. Now, let them swallow 
their mighty god! Then Aaron had to answer for his con- 
duct. ‘*‘ Why!” he stammered, ‘‘ you know how headstrong 
these people are. Well, they came to me and said: ‘ Give us 
a god that we can see; for, as for this Moses, we cannot tell 
where he has gone to!’ So then I told them they must give 
me all their golden ornaments, and when they brought them I 
threw them into the fire; and then . . . well, this bull came 
out!” 
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The answer which Moses gave to this lame and shuffling 
excuse has not been preserved, for some later writer has in- 
serted a passage, which we shall consider presently, in its 
place; but no donbt it contained a severe and merited re- 
buke.? Before long, however, his faithful love for his people 
triumphed in the heart of Moses over every other feeling, and 
the very next day he said to them: ‘‘ You have sinned most 
grievously ; but I will go up to the mountain again and pray 
to Yahweh — perhaps I can still find means of atoning for your 
trespass.” 

So Moses went back to Yahweh and prayed: ‘‘ Alas! this 
people has sinned grievously in making gods of gold. But 
now forgive this trespass; and, if thou canst not forgive it 
except some sacrifice be made, then blot me out of thy book.” 
But Yahweh said in answer to this prayer of love: ‘‘ Him 
only who has sinned will I blot out of my book. Now go, 
and lead this people to the promised land; and my angel will 
go out before them. But when I come and visit them, I will 
exact requital of them for their sins.” So Yahweh smote that 
people for the golden bull which they had caused Aaron to 
make. 


There are several points in this story which will repay our 
closer attention. 

In the first place, let us consider the scene in which the 
sacrifice of the covenant is offered. The thought embodied 
in if is the same that Hosea expresses under the image of the 
marriage of Yahweh and his people. Yahweh is the god of 
gods, and has chosen I[srael out of all the nations to enter 
into a close alliance with him. He will defend and bless his 
people if they, on their side, will observe the precepts of their 
god. This covenant is the central thought of Israel’s religion 
from the eighth century 8.c. onwards; and accordingly, when 
the Christian religion had risen up by the side of that of the 
_ Jews, the former was called the new covenant and the latter 
the old covenant. These names were afterwards transferred 
to the written documents of the two religions. The names, 
Old and New Testament, have risen out of a curious mis- 
understanding. It happens that in Greek the same word sig- 
nifies *‘ covenant” and ‘‘ last will and testament;” and the 
writer of the epistle to the Hebrews enters into an argument 
which turns entirely upon a play on the two meanings of this 
word, and is hardly intelligible in a translation.? It is from 


1 Compare De teronomy ix. 20. 2 Hebrews ix. 15 ff. 
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this passage that the names of Old and New Tcstament are 
derived. 

We shall repeatedly see from the sequel of the history 
that this conception of Israel, as God’s covenanted people, 
bore the most salutary fruits on the one hand in quickening 
the people’s sense of dignity, and stimulating them to reject 
the Canaanitish usages and everything coarse and low; but, 
on the other hand, produced disastrous results in exageerated 
national pride, and a spirit of cold and mercenary service. 

The other leading thought of our story is: The chosen 
people has fallen away from its god; or, as Hosea expressed 
it, Yahweh’s wife is an adulteress. The guilt of this apostasy 
falls chiefly on the people themselves, but Aaron is also deeply 
involved in the sin, and incurs the wrath of Yahweh in no 
small degree. The part which the legend has assigned to 
this brother of Moses is very perplexing, and cannot be 
explained with any certainty; but it seems probable that it 
originated thus: When the Mosaic school began to feel that 
the bnll-worship was inconsistent with the conception they 
had formed of Yahweh, but had not yet conceived the utter 
abhorrence of it which characterized them afterwards, they 
attempted to palliate the ancient custom, which they despaired 
of rooting out, and to find a place for it within the circle of 
Mosaic traditions’ by assigning its institution to Aaron, and 
probably explaining that it had some special purpose at the 
time and was expressly sanctioned by Yahweh. We shall 
see in the next chapter that a precisely similar usc was made 
of the name of Moses in connection with the quite equally 
idolatrous worship of the brazen serpent. After a time, how- 
ever, the Mosaic school came to hate the image-worship so 
intensely that they could no longer accept this compromise ; 
and since Aaron’s name was now firmly established in econ- 
nection with this worship, he, too, came in for a share of the 
guilt and shame attaching to it. So the legend assumed an 
entirely new form, and it is in this later version that we siill 
possess it. Aaron had indeed set up the first golden: bull, 
but not at the command of Yahweh. It was a weak and 
culpable indulgence of the evil desires of the people, during 
the absence of Moses; Aaron himself was ashamed of what 
he did, and had hardly a word to say to Moses when he re- 
turned ; and Yahweh was very angry with him. But in the 
course of time Aaron, as we shall see, came to be regarded 
as the representative of the priestly order, and the part he 


1 Compare vol. i. pp. 104-107, 176-178. 
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played in the legend must have shocked and seandalized the 
priests of a later date beyond all measure. Accordingly a 
certain writer of strong Levitical sympathies did what he 
could to mend matters by leaving out the rebuke of Aaron, 
and so letting it be understood that Moses accepted his excuse, 
and then substituting the following passage,’ which now ap- 
pears, awkwardly enough, between Aaron’s answer and the 
return of Moses to intercede with Yahweh : — 

When Moses saw that the people had broken through every 
restraint, and had become the langhing-stock of their enemies, 
he stood at the gate of the eamp and cried: ‘‘ Whoever is on 
Yahweh’s side, let him come tome!” Then all the Levites 
came and ranged themselves round him, and he cried to them: 
‘¢ Thus says Yahweh, the god of Israel: Gird on your swords 
and go up and down the eamp, slaying every one you meet, 
though it were your own brother, your friend, or your next of 
kin.” - The Levites obeyed, and about three thousaud of the 
Israelites were slain. Then Moses said: ‘‘ Now bring your 
sacrifice of consecration ; for you, who have spared neither 
son nor brother,” are worthy priests of Yahweh !” 

The interpolation is clumsy enough from an artistic and 
literary point of view; but one can hardly help admiring the 
bold stroke by which the writer turned the story completely 
round, and made the event, which appeared to reflect such 
disgrace upon the priests, the very occasion of Yahweh’s con- 
secrating them to himself; and that, too, not by arbitrary 
selection, but as a reward for their virtue in upholding his 
honor and attacking the worship of the bulls! 


The part assigned to Aaron in the legend, then, is anything 
but creditable to him; but that of Moses, the mediator be- 
tween Yahweh and the people, commands unmingled admira- 
tion. ven in the story as we have given it, he is represented 
as interceding for his people with his god; but in Exodus 
this point is insisted upon at still greater length, for there ® 
we are informed that when the forty days were over and Mo- 
ses was on the poiut of descending the mountain, Yahweh 
told him how Israel had sinned in making the golden image 
of a bull. Yahweh declared further that the people were 
incorrigible, and that if Moses would but let him have his 
way, he would utterly destroy them, and would make the 
posterity of Moses himself a mighty nation. But Moses 


1 Exodus xxxii. 25-29, 2 Compare Deuteronomy xxxiii. 8-10. See p. 192. 
8 Exodus xxxii. 7-14, 
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tried to soothe his wrath: ‘‘O Yahweh! why shouldst thou 
do so? See! thou hast shown thy might by rescuing this 
people out of Egypt; and now wilt thou let the Egyptians 
say: He only led them out from here to slay them in the 
mountains and utterly destroy them?! Ah, Lord! be gracious 
to this people once again. Consider thy promises to Abra- 
ham and Isaac and Jaceb.” Upon this Yahweh repented of 
the fearful threats which he had launched against the people. 

This passage is certainly a later addition, for it is strangely 
out of keeping with the very next scene, in which Moses, as 
he talks with Joshua, has to gather from the sound that rises 
from the camp what it is that is there going on; while the 
closing scene, in which Moses returns to Yabweh to implore 
him to forgive the people, is still more incongruous with this 
interpolated passage, which would make it a simple repetition 
of what had been done already. 

The object of the insertion is evidently to bring out still 
more clearly than was done in the old legend the power of 
the intercessory prayer of Moses, and thus to glorify the great 
messenger of Yahweh, by whom all the laws of Israel were 
supposed to have been given. The same purpose runs through 
the sequel of our story, which consists of various elements 
which it is exceedingly difficult to separate, and which are all 
identical in spirit. Their contents are as folloyvs : — 

Yahweh said to Moses again: ‘‘ Take this people to Ca- 
naan. And I, for my part, will send my angel to drive out 
the inhabitants ; but I will not go with them myself, for they 
are a stiff-necked people, and perhaps I should destroy them 
on the way.” In mourning over these hard words, the sons 
of Israel set aside all their ornaments, whereupon Yahweh 
said again: ‘‘ Yes, you are a stiff-necked people, and if I 
were to dwell amongst you, I should destroy you in a mo- 
ment; but now remain in mourning garments, unadorned, till 
I make known wy will to you.” 

After a time Moses said to Yahweh: ‘‘ Lord, thou hast told 
me to lead this people on, but hast not declared who will go 
with me; and yet thou hast said that thou dost know nie 
through and through and delightest in me! If this be so 
indeed, then let me know thy will, and remember that Israel 
is thy people!” And Yahweh answered, ‘‘ Must I myself go 
with you, then, and bring you to the place of rest?” ‘- Yes, 
Lord!” replied the shepherd of Israel, ‘‘ for if you go not 
with us, it were better that we did not go at all! How are 
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we to know that we, this people and I, are really loved by 
you, unless you go with us, and so distinguish us above all 
peoples?” ‘‘Sinee I take pleasure in you,” answered Yah- 
weh, ‘I will grant you this request likewise.” Then the 
favored mortal uttered one more prayer, though half in fear, 
‘¢ Show me thy full glory!” But Yahweh answered his rash 
words: ‘‘It may not be! I will indeed pass by you in all 
my majesty, and will utter the name of Yahweh as I go, for I 
will show favor to those I love; but you may not look upon 
my face. No mortal could behold it and yet live! Here,” 
ecntinued Yahweh, ‘‘is a plaee on a rock hard by, where 
you must take your stand. When I am going to pass by you, 
T will place you in the cleft of the rock, and will cover your 
eyes with my own hand, that your life may be preserved ; and, 
as soon as I have passed, I will take away my hand, so that 
you can see me from behind, but my countenanee you must 
not see!” 

With this Moses must be content. At the divine command 
he took two new tablets of stone and ascended the mountain, 
upon which no human foot must tread while he was there ; nor 
must the very cattle be so much as allowed to graze over 
against it. Then, when Yahweh came down in his pillar of 
cloud, Moses adored him, and heard the deity pass by, as he had 
said, with the words: ‘‘ I am Yahweh, a merciful and gracious 
god, very long-suffering, and faithful. I reward those that I 
love to a thousand generations, forgive their sins, their in- 
iquities, and their offences ; but I hold not him that trespasses 
guiltless, and I visit the father’s misdeeds on the children 
and children’s ehildren to the third and fourth generation !” 
When he heard these words Moses bowed down and repeated 
his request once more: ‘‘If thou delightest in me, Lord! 
then do thou go with us; and though this people be so stub- 
born, yet do thou forgive their sin!” Yahweh graciously 
accepted his prayer, and promised to protect Israel; but he 
repeated some of his principal commandments, amongst which 
the avoidance of idolatry and all intermixture with the Ca- 
naanites were foremost, while the observanee of the Sabbath, 
the celebration of three yearly feasts in honor of Yahwen, 
and the making of rich offerings, were also strongly insisted 
on. 
Moses remained forty days and nights upon the mountain, 
without either eating or drinking, received many more in- 
struetions there, and wrote the Ten Commandments again 
upon the tablets of stone. Sinee he had been so long in the 
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neighborhood of Yahweh, his face shone so brightly when he 
returned that Aarou and the people entreated him to cover it 
with a veil, for they were afraid of approaching him. Ever 
afterwards he wore a veil when he spoke to them, and only 
put it away when he held converse with Yahweh. 

To see God is death! Such was the faith of the Israelites 
from the eighth century onwards, when they had learned to 
think of Yahweh as a heing too exalted for men to hold fa- 
miliar intercourse with him, as the old legends about Moses 
and others represented them as doing.? To sce God is death! 
so said all ancient peoples in whose conceptions of the deity 
was any touch of sublimity. To see God is death! was a 
thought most natnral to those who felt their own littleness, 
and imagined themselves in the presence of the fearful God, 
who reveals his power in the dread phenomena of Nature, 
who can kill and make alive. To see God is death! is a 
thonght which even wakes an echo in the heart of him who 
sees in God the power of moral Holiness above all else, for 
to him too, as long as he does not obey His will with all his 
heart, God may reveal himself as the consuming fire, as a 
being who condemns and punishes.” To see God is death! is 
a thonght that fades only from the heart of the Christian 
who worships in the Holy One the Everlasting Love, and 
knows that his commands can bring him blessing only. Jesus 
could say: ‘* Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God ;” but ancient Israel was still far removed from such a 
thought. 


A covenant in which the duties and privileges of the two 
parties are defined, leaves room for a mediator who prevents 
any small transgression on the one side from involving the 
utter discarding of the covenant on the other. Such a me- 
diator is Moses, whose noble generosity and love, as he throws 
himself into the breach for his people, are finely sketche] in 
the legend. 

But the office of mediator between the Israelites and Yah- 
weh fell for the most part to the priests. Though a prophet 
might on special occasions pray for his people, yet his peculiar 
Office was to convey to them the commands, the warnings, 
threats and promises of Yahweh. A priest might sometimes 
give instruction, bunt his proper task was to appease the wrath 
of Yahweh and make good the people’s sins by sacrifices and 
purifications. The very teaching that he gave was directed 


1 See vol. i. pp. 300 ff. 2 See vol. i. p. 125. 
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to the same object; for it referred to the difference between 
cleanness and uncleanness, to sacrifices and tithes, to the 
celebration of feasts and the observance of the Sabbath; in a 
word, to the external commandments of Yahweh, to his 
ritual, and not to the moral life of man. If the prophet was 
Yahweh’s messenger to Israel, the Levitical priest was Israel’s 
mediator with Yahweh. 

In the narrative we have been considering, if it is really 
a single whole, the priestly and prophetic elements are inti- 
mately blended. On the one hand all the precepts it con- 
tains refer to the so-called religious duties, such as renouncing 
images and elaborate altars, destroying the sacred objects of 
the Canaanites, observing the Sabbath and other festivals, 
making sacrifices and presenting and redeeming first-fruits 
and firstlings. In marked contrast to the ancient hook of 
Law,’ which a later editor inserted here on occasion of the 
conclusion of the covenant, the legend itself does not contain 
a single moral precept. But on the other hand there is the 
very soul of all morality in the noble self-abandonment of 
Moses for his people’s sake. This is worth more than any 
code of moral laws, and reminds ns that after all the best of 
the Israelites valued the special rites of Yahweh and con- 
demned those of other deities chiefly because the former were 
associated with a higher and the latter with a lower grade of 
moral culture.” 

Nevertheless we may already trace the danger of which we 
spoke when recounting the fall of northern Israel] — the dan- 
ger of the Mosaic school in Judah falling into the priestly 
groove, attaching undue weight to forms and ceremonies, 
and, under the guidance of the powerful Levitieal priest- 
hood of Jernsalem, attacking idolatry more vigorously than 
immorality. 

But be the faults or merits of this party what they may, 
we are now to witness its first great victory. 


1 Exodus xxi.-xxiii.19. See pp. 182 ff. % Compare pp. 264, 265. 
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HAZ reigned for sixteen years, and was then succeeded 
by his son Hezekiah, who was five-and-twenty years 
old, and who reigned twenty-nine years. 

Three years after Hezekiah’s accession, Hosea, king of 
Israel, threw off his allegiance to Shalmaneser, who soon 
afterwards la‘ siege to Samaria. Hezekiah was not wanting 
in courage, al] had already done something towards strength- 
ening the country; but he dared not defy the Assyrians, so 
he remained Shalmanesev’s vassal, and left Hosea to his fate, 
as the king of Egypt also did. 

The sternest of Yahweh’s prophets did not fail to foretell Sa- 
maria’s fall. It was situated on a hill that overlooked a fruitful 
valley, and Isaiah compared it to a splendid wreath of flowers, 
such as those with which the guests at a great banquet crowned 
themselves, especially when they were drunk ; but the flowers 
of the wreath, he said, had now begun to fade. The capital 
of Ephraim would be like a fig that has ripened before harvest 
time. Some passer-by observes it, holds it for a moment in 
his haud, and then eats it up. He found a peculiar appro- 
priateness in the comparison of Samaria to the wreath of 
flowers on the brow of drunken revellers, for the sin of drunk- 
enness was universal within her walls. Judges, warriors, 
priests, prophets, all of them staggered with strong drink. 
They tottered eveu as they gave their oracles or pronounced 
their sentences ; and they even dared to make merry over the 
number of Yahweh’s commandments. Woe to them! But 
neither did the preacher of repentance spare Jerusalem. How 
full of pride were Judah’s nobles! How they boasted of their 
warlike strength, as though they had made a covenant with 
the shadow-land, that the overflowing scourge should not 
reach them! ‘‘It comes and hurls you to the ground. Yah- 
weh deals with his people as a husbandman deals with his 
land and its sundry produce. He does not plough his corn- 
land at every season of the year, nor ‘does he always break 
the soil with coulter and with harrow; for, when he has made 
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the land ready, does he not scatter it with dill and cummin, 
and sow the wheat in rows, the barley within the hedge and 
the spelt upon the border? His god has taught him to do so. 
Then he does not thrash his dill with an iron flail, nor rojla 
cart-wheel over his cummin, but he quietly strikes out the 
seed with a staff. But the corn is thrashed, yet not too much ; 
cart-wheels and horses are driven over it, but not till it is 
erushed. This, too, is Yahweh’s teaching. Wonderful is his 
ins.ght, great his wisdom !” 

Micah of Moresheth saw yet more clearly than Isaiah him- 
self that Ephraim would be roughly thrashed, vet not utterly 
crushed, inasmuch as it was Yahweh’s people; and that 
Judah also would incur a fearful lot. In Micah’s eyes the 
fature of both Judah and Israel was fullof gloom. Samaria, 
the seducer of Israel, should be made a heap of ruins, she 
should be ntterly overturned, and all her images should be 
broken to pieces. But woe to Judah also! Jerusalem de- 
serves nothing hut misery, for countless are her sins. She is 
full of theft and usury. Are there no prophets in her then? 
Ah! yes; but they prophesy lies. Men who will utter oracles 
for'a draught of wine pass with this people for Yahweh's 
messengers! Woe to you, princes of Jacob, who suck the 
marrow of the poor! Woe to the prophets who are ever ready 
with a favorable response for any one who pays the price! 
They shall all be covered with shame ; but I aim a true prophet, 
full of Yahweh’s spirit, intent on showing Israel his sins. 
Listen! ye heads of Jacob, who build up Zion with the price 
of hlood and Jerusalem with wrong! Alas! her priests give 
instruction for gold, and her prophets divine for gain, and 
yet they rely upon Yahweh and ask, ‘‘ Is not Yahweh in our 
midst? Shall any evil overtake us?” Of a truth shall Zion 
be ploughed like a field; because of you, Jerusalem shall fall 
in ruins, and the mountain of the temple shall become a forest 
height.! 

In this last prediction Micah went further than any other 
prophet. Itis true that while most of the men of God pro- 
claimed nothing but blessings upon Yahweh’s people, the 
most serious amongst them anticipated a heavy judgment; 
but that Jerusalem herself, the city of Yahweh and of his 
anointed, should be laid waste, it was impossible for them to 
believe. There is not one of Isaiah’s oracles containing a 
prediction such as this. On the contrary, Isaiah firmly 
believed that Jerusalem would be spared. ‘‘ Zion,” says 
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Yahweh, ‘ I have made a stone, a tried and precious corner- 
stone, a firm foundation. Let not him who has faith flee 
away.” ! We shall constantly meet with this conviction 
elsewhere also. A century later it exercised a powerful in- 
fluence upon Judah’s history. 

We must not suppose, however, that Mieah anticipated 
the final ruin of Judah. Far from it! His own conviction 
was doubtless accurately expressed in the prediction which he 
probably borrowed from some other prophet:? ‘‘ At the end 
of the days it shall come to pass that the mount of the temple 
shall stand at the head of the mountains and be exalted above 
the hills, and all the peoples shall stream to it. Then many 
peoples shall set out and cry: ‘Come, let us go to Yahweh’s 
mountain, to the house of Jacoh’s god; let us learn his com- 
mandments and walk in the ways which he shows us!’ All 
this shall come to pass, because instruction goes forth from 
Zion and Yahweh’s word from Jerusalem. Then shall he 
utter judgment over many nations, and pronounce sentences 
for mighty and far distant peoples. And they shall beat their 
swords into seythes and their spears into sickles ; nation shall 
no longer lift up the sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more. ‘Then shall each one sit under his vine 
and fig-tree, and no one shall make him afraid, for the mouth 
of Yahweh of hosts has spoken it; since all the peoples serve 
their gods, and we serve Yahweh our god for ever.” 

This reign of bliss and glory would be inangurated by a 
king of David’s house.* ‘‘ From thee, O race of Ephrath ‘4 
(that is to say, the stock of David), small as thou art amongst 
Judah’s families, ont of thee shall eome forth one who shall 
rule over Israel, one whose deseent is from ancient times. 
He shall pasture his people in Yahweh’s name, his greatness 
shall spread to the ends of the earth, and in his time shall 
be peace. When the Assyrians come into the land we shall 
send seven shepherds to meet them; yea, we shall send eight 
princes, and they will pasture Assyria with the sword. Ten 
shall the remnant of Jacob amongst the peoples be like dew 
upon the herbs; amongst great nations it shall he like a lion 
amongst the beasts of the forest, as a lion’s whelp among 
flocks of sheep, who tramples down and tears as he passes hy, 
and none can deliver from him.” 

In lofty expectations for Israel’s future glory, then, Micah 
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yielded to none of his brethren. . But he differed from them 
in expecting to see the fall not only of the other cities, but 
of the capital, the holy city itself, before deliverance should 
come. For, as the chief guilt of Israel fell npon Samaria, 
so Jerusalem had led the way for Judah in all that was 
wicked.’ 

In his ideas of good and evil, Micah agrees perfectly with 
Isaiah. He inveighs with equal vehemence against cavalry 
and war-chariots, cities and fortresses on the one hand, and 
soothsaying and magic, images; anointed stones and asherahs? 
upon the other. But he is no less indignant with dishonesty 
in trade, with usury and lying: for no sacrifices can please 
Yahweh ; though a man should give his first-born son for a 
guilt-offering it would avail him nothing. ‘To do justice 
and to love devoutness, and to walk humbly with Yahweh ” — 
that is what he reqnires.® 


Such were the promises and threats of these messengers 
of Yahweh before the Assyrians had as yet turned their 
weapons against Judah; before, indeed, they had had any 
occasion to do so, and while Hezekiah was still their vassal. 
Yet the prophets could not choose but know how uneasily 
many of the Jndzans, including the king himself, bore the 
yoke; and they were aware that a war with Assyria was far 
from improbable. In fact, the party that planned and stim- 
ulated rebellion was itself led by a number of the prophets. 
This was the necessary outcome of their religious beliefs. 
Was not Yahweh the lord of war-hosts? Could he not bring 
them aid? And should his people, then, bow down before 
the heathens, before the worshippers of idols? If Judah 
would but trust in her god, she would be invincible. 

But before she could trust in his support she must act in 
accordance with his will; and that she was far from doing 
while she endured so many heathen practices in her midst, 
and above all the worship of images. This conviction had 
been striking deeper and deeper root in the hearts of a sec- 
tion of the people; and the fall of Samaria in the sixth year 
of Hezekiah’s reign could not fail to add great weight to their 
opinions. Why had Yahweh rejected Israel, if not because it 
worshipped golden bulls? And if Judah was to be delivered 
and restored to power it must cleanse itself from this same 
stain. Under the influence of such considerations Hezekiah 
took in hand the work of reformation. 
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_ We must try to form a true idea of what this reformation 
really was, but trustworthy accounts of it are so scanty that 
the task is very difficult. The Chronicler, indeed, tells us all 
about it in great detail; but here, as in so many other eases, 
he has let his imagination run completely away with him. 
He describes Ahaz as a desperate opponent of the worship of 
Yahweh, who broke the sacrificial implements in the temple to 
pieces, raised altars and bamahs everywhere, elosed the doors 
of the temple, put out the lamps, allowed no ineense to be 
offered, and, indeed, eompletely stopped the worship there ; 
but Hezekiah was as truly religious as his father Ahaz had 
been heathenish. No sooner had he mounted the throne than 
he opened the temple doors and invited the priests and Levites 
to purify the sanctuary, and restore everything to order, with 
a view to publie worship there. When this was done he had 
a great sin-offering made for the people, paying special atten- 
tion to the musie.1 The number of sacrifices offered upon 
this oecasion was so great that the priests were not able to get 
through the work, and had to call in the helpof the Levites, who 
were indeed far more zealous than the Aaronites themselves. 

Then Hezekiah, the Chronicler goes on to inform us, 
ordered the Passover to be held throughout Israel, in the 
North as well as the South. In the northern distriets many 
of the Israelites treated his messengers with contempt, but 
others were moved and repented; Judah, on the other hand, 
was unanimous. Jerusalem was purged of all unlawful altars, 
and the feast of the Passover was eelebrated. Many of the 
celebrants, indeed, especially those from northern Israel, were 
not ceremonially elean according to the priestly ordinanees ; 
but the king prayed Yahweh to regard the dispositions of 
their hearts rather than their outward cleanness, and Yahweh 
heard him. Such a feast had not been celebrated since the 
days of Solomon. 

After this the reformation of the worship was earried on 
vigorously throughout the land, ineluding northern Israel. 
All the images, asherahs, bamahs, and altars were broken 
down and destroyed ; the people volunteered their first-fruits 
and tithes in such quantities that heaps of provisions were 
left over ; for Yahweh blessed his people so riehly that every- 
thing was plentiful in the extreme. Finally, to seeure the 
orderly eontinuance of public worship, the king appointed 
Levites and priests over every branch of it. Thus he dil 
what was right and good in the eyes of Yahweh. | 
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What the Chronicler is really describing 1s the conduct 
which a pious prince would have adopted in the third cen- 
tury B.c.; but, in putting it all down to Hezekiah, he exag- 
gerates the effects of his piety as much as he had already 
overdrawn the picture of the heathenish proclivities of Ahaz. 
We have already seen that the latter never dreamed of clos- 
ing Yahweh’s temple; and in like manner we must forget 
the whole account of Hezekiah’s reformation given us by the 
Chronicler, if we would form an even approximately correct 
idea of what it really was. 

The writer of Kings is far more accurate. He extols 
Hezekiah greatly, says that he did what was right, like his 
father David; that he removed the Jamahs, destroyed the 
masscbahs, cut down the asherahs, and broke in pieces the 
brazen serpent of Moses, to which the Israelites offered in- 
cense, and which they called Serpent-god. This gives us a 
very fair conception of what Hezekiah’s reformation was; but 
the account is too sweeping ; and when the writer makes Heze- 
kiah forbid the Israelites to offer sacrifices npon any altar 
except the one in the temple at Jerusalem,’ it is possible 
enough that he is confusing his work with that of Josiah ; for 
it is not probable that he actually went so far as this, even if 
he intended ultimately to do so. Nor is it at all likely that his 
reformation extended to the whole of Judah. We may safely 
suppose that it was confined for the most part to Jerusalem 
and its immediate neighborhood, and that it depended upon 
the local influence of the followers of Moses in each district 
of the country, whether the revolution effected in the capital 
was imitated there or not. In Jernsalem, at any rate, many 
objects of a heathenish complexion, such as massebahs, ashe- 
rahs, bamahs, and, above all, representations of Yahweh, were 
destroyed. Amongst these objects the brazen serpent made 
by Moses is particularly mentioned. 

This detail excites our special interest. We cannot he 
certain what was the origin of the belief that this serpent 
had been made by Moses; but it seems probable that his 
name was counected with it in the same way and for the 
same purpose as Aaron’s with the golden bulls. Before 
the detestation of the reverence paid to this serpent had risen 
so high as in Hezekiah’s time, the reformers endeavored to 
disarm the practice by attributing its institution to Moses, 
and making it a part of the Yahweh worship. We still 
possess the legend composed with this object, which runs ag 
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follows:* When the Israelites had taken a circuit round the 
land of Moab, they complained of want of water, and said 
they were tired of the taste of the manna, upon which Yahweh 
punished them by sending seraph-snakes amongst them, and 
many of them died of their bites. Terrified and humbled, the 
people entreated Moses to intercede for them, and when he 
did so his god commanded him to make a hrazen seraph, and 
raise it up ona pole. Any one who had been hitten would only 
have to look at it to be healed. Moses obeyed, and many 
Israelites preserved their lives by gazing at this serpent. 

* Originally, no doubt, the brazen serpent was the symbolical 
representation of some deity or some divine attribute. The 
Egyptians likewise regarded the serpent as a sacred animal 
and the symbol of the divine power of healing. 

This ‘‘Serpent-god” then fell, amongst other venerable 
antiquities, under the strokes of Hezekiah’s servants. But 
it is clear that destruction did not overtake everything which 
was afterwards regarded as heathenish. Massebahs, for in- 
stance, were less ruthlessly attacked than images; for the 
orthodox legends attached to many of them proved more 
effective in protecting them than had been the case with the 
serpent, and even the writer who describes how the covenant 
was concluded at Mount Horeb has no scruple in making 
Moses set up twelve of these stones round his altar.* But 
many an altar, above all many a bdamah, of Yahweh was 
thrown down and destroyed, perhaps because they were built 
in heathen style or made of chiselled stones ; perhaps because 
they were the centres of a more or less idolatrous worship. 
But the images of gods, including Yalweh, were the special 
objects of attack, and henceforth the words ‘‘cursed be the 
man who prepares a carved or a cast image, an abomination 
in Yahweh’s eyes, the work of an artificer, and sets it up 
secretly,” stood at the head of the religious laws of Judah,° 
followed by such utterances as these: ‘‘ Cursed be he who 
curses his father or mother, who removes the houndary mark 
hetween the fields, who leads a blind man out of his way, 
who wrongs the widow or the orphan, who gives himself over 
to gross inchastity, who slays his neighbor, who takes a bribe 
to condemn the innocent to death!” 


Hezekiah’s religious convictions exercised a marked influ- 
ence upon his political action. The same enthusiasm which 
revealed itself in the prosecution of these reforms, and in 
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zeal against every Canaanitish practice, naturally led to 
revolt against Assyria also. The people of Yahweh must not 
serve strangers, and now that they did what was pleasing 
in his eyes so faithfully, and observed their ancient covenant 
with him so strictly, they might surely reckon upon his sup- 
port. The prophets raised the words of cheer louder than 
ever: ‘‘Fear not, O Israel, thou people made victorious by 


Yahweh !” 

In many of Israel’s hymns this trust in Yahweh's help 
finds powerful expression. We have already given some of 
them, as opportunity occurred.1 One of the most beautiful 
is the following,? which may very well have been composed 
in Hezekiah’s time : — 


Yahweh 8 is our refuge and our strength, 
A help that fails not in time of trouble. 
Therefore we fear not, though the earth should swing, 
And the mountains Heals in the midst of the sea. 
Let the foaming waters roar; 
Let the mountains rock when the sea rages; 
Yet Yahweh of hosts is with us, 
‘Our fortress is Jacob’s god. 
A rolling stream makes glad the city of God, 
That holy city where dwells the Most High. 
Yahweh is in her midst, she cannot be shaken; 
Yahweh shall help her at early dawn. 
Heathens raged and kingdoms trembled ; 
When he lifted his voice, the earth was melted. 
Yahweh of hosts is with us, 
Our fortress is Jacob’s god. 
Come and behold the deeds of Yahweh, 
Who fills the earth with amazement; 
Who makes war to cease throughout the world; 
Who breaks the bow, who shivers the lance, who burns the chariots! 
“ Be still, and acknowledge that I am Yahweh, 
Exalted among the heathen, exalted in the earth.” 
Yahweh of hosts is with us, 
Our fortress is Jacch’s god. 


We may take for granted that all the Judzans were not 
disposed to revolt from the king of Assyria, and that those 
who were did not in every case rely implicitly upon Yahweh. 
King Hezekiah himself, though his love of freedom was 
closely connected with his zeal for Yahweh, by no means 
discarded natural means of strengthening , himself against 
the Assyrians. 

In the first place he carefully chose the time for declaring 
himself independent. After conquering Samaria, Shalma- 

1 Psalm xvi., vol. i. p. 210; Psalm xci., vol. i. p. 222; Psalm exiii., vol i. p. 
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neser’s army had indeed taken several cities, even including 
Ashdod it would seem,! whether under Shalmaneser himself 
or his successor, Sargon, is not certain; but Tyre had stood 
a five years’ siege with the utmost heroism, and by retaining 
its independence had falsified Isaiah’s prediction that it would 
be captured and devastated together with Sidon and the other 
Phoenician cities.? Shalmaneser’s or Sargon’s successor, Sen- 
nacherib, had now turned his arms against the States of Asia 
Minor, so that when Hezekiah refused his tribute there was 
no Assyrian army in the neighborhood. 

Moreover, he took the natural conrse of endeavoring to 
strengthen himself by alliance with other peoples who, like his 
own, were tributary to Assyria, but had determined to throw 
off her yoke. Amongst these were probably the Babylonians, 
whose prince, Merodach Baladan, sent an embassy to Hezekiah. 

According to the accounts we now possess,® this embassy 
came to Jerusalem after the retreat of the Assyrians, and its 
purpose was to congratulate Hezekiah on his recovery from 
an illness that had afflicted him that same year. This story 
is full of impossibilities, for in the first place Merodach Bala- 
dan was probably already dead when the Assyrians left Judah ; 
in the next place he would never have sent an embassy to Je- 
rusalem for such a purpose; and, finally, in that special year 
Hezekiah was poor and destitute, and had none of the treas- 
ures to show which, as we shall see, play so important a part 
in the story. 

But it is high time to turn to the story itself. When Heze- 
kiah received the visit of the Babylonians, we are told, he was 
so flattered by the honor conferred upon him that he exhibited 
all his treasures and magazines to the ambassadors. But his 
ostentation was rebuked by Isaiah, who foretold that all his 
treasures would be carried away to Babylon, and that his very 
sons would serve there at the court. Upon this Hezekiah 
expressed his acquiescence in the will of Yahweh, ‘‘ if only 
there were peace and prosperity in his own days.” This 
legend, with the miserably poor-spirited and selfish part it 
assigns to Hezekiah, is simply due to the desire of putting 
into the mouth of the great prophet Isaiah a prediction that 
Judah would be carried away captive to Babylon. Such a 
prospect was in reality far beyond his horizon; for in his 
days the only threatening power was Assyria. The sole his- 
torical reminiscence that may perhaps underlie this story is 
that the Babylonian. prince songht Hezekiah’s alliance. 
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The king songht help in his struggle for freedom not only 
from his fellow-vassals, whose plots were similar to his own, 
but also from Tirhakah, king of Egypt, who seemed his nat- 
ural ally. But this step gave great offence to Isaiah, who 
would not have him trust to Egypt, but only to Yahweh, who 
would certainly deliver him. The prophet believed with equal 
certainty in this deliverance, and in the chastisement that 
must precede it. ‘* Woe to thee!” he cried,’ addressing 
Jerusalem, the city of the temple, ‘‘ woe to thee, hearth of 
God, hearth of God, dwelling-place of David! Year by 
year let your feasts revolve, till I lay siege to the hearth of 
God. Wail and hewail! for you shall be a veritable hearth 
of fire tome. But when you are utterly humbled, and whis- 
per in your dejection like a conjurer of the spirits of the dead, 
then shall the tumult of your foes be like chaff before the 
wind. This shall come to pass in a moment, by Yahweh’s 
visitation, with rush and crush, in storm and thunder, with 
flames of consuming fire. The besiegers of God shall be 
like dreamers; dreaming that they eat and waking to find 
themselves famished, dreaming that they drink and panting 
for thirst when they wake. . Nay!” adds the prophet, as he 
turns directly to his hearers, ‘‘ look not with such hewildered 
gaze upon me, as though you were drunk without drinking 
wine! Yahweh has poured a spirit of drowsiness on you; 
and my vision has become like a book that is sealed. One 
who can read takes it up, but he cannot read it, for it is 
sealed. So they give it to another and say, ‘ Read this!’ and 
he has to answer, ‘I cannot read.’ And this, says Yahweh, 
is because my people draws near to me with the lips, but 
wanders far from me with the heart, and serves me with the 
ordinances of men which it has got by rote. Therefore will I 
deal so strangely with this people that their sages and their 
men of sense shall go utterly astray.” 

On another occasion he gives uumistakable expression to 
his condemnation of the action adopted by Hezekiah and his 
counsellors : ? ‘*‘ Woe to the rebels who heap sin upon sin, and 
go to Egypt for help without consulting Yahweh! Pharaoh 
shall become your shame, and trust in the shadow of Egypt 
your confusion. Write it in a book that it may serve for the 
far-off future. It is a stubborn people that will not listen to 
Yahweh’s teaching, and seduces his prophets to see deceitful 
visions. Thus says Yahweh, the Holy One of Israel: ‘By 
quiet repentance you may be rescued ; in the stillness of trust 
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is your might.’ But you would not hear him, and said, ‘We 
will fly upon horses,’ so you shall flee; ‘ We will ride on swift 
chargers,’ so your foes shall charge swiftly. A thousand of 
you shall flee at the threatening gesture of a single foe; be- 
fore five of them you shall flee, till you are deserted like an 
ensign planted upon a hill. And yet, O people of Zion, you 
shall not always weep! He will take pity as soon as you la- 
ment, and will give you bread in your affliction and water in 
your distress. When you repent and fling away your idols, 
then days of prosperity shall dawn, such as have never been. 
‘The moon shall give light as the sun, and the sun shall shine 
forth with a sevenfold glory. Lo! there comes Yahweh from 
afar, burning and furious; his lips full of rage; his tongue 
like a consuming fire; his breath like an overflowing torrent. 
He winnows the heathen; he wrenches the bit between the 
jaws of the peoples. ‘Then you rejoice as on the eve of the 
Passover; for Yahweh’s voice strikes Ashur with terror, and 
turns all your foes to a sacrifice of fire.” 

This discourse of Isaiah is another example of the strange 
influence which must have been exerted on the Israelite by his 
faith in the absolute power of the god of his covenant. It 
not only supported him in times of trouble, if he believed 
himself to have earned the favor of his god; it not only urged 
him to repentance for fear of Yahweh’s judgments, but it 
compelled him to reject all human means of defending him- 
self and his country. A devout man must not trust to his 
physician when sick ; a devout prince must build no fortresses, 
maintain no cavalry or war-chariots, and enter upon no al- 
liances with neighboring peoples. ‘‘ In stillness and trust in 
Yahweh is your might!” was the unvarying principle of 
Isaiah. Such a precept was never acted upon by a prince, 
and it is indeed utterly unreasonable; but it follows imme- 
diately from the belief that the deity directly guards his fa- 
vorites, and blesses them with temporal prosperity. That 
Isaiah dared to embrace these consequences so boldly and 
undiscuisedly is a proof of the intensity of his conviction. 
This conviction was very one-sided, and consequently led to 
absurd results; but, nevertheless, Isaiah’s frank acceptance 
of them shows his religion to have been more genuine and 
his consistency more complete than those of Hezekiah and 
the rest, who also proclaimed their trust in Yahweh, but mean- 
while looked out for allies. 

Hezekiah, then, together with most of his advisers, was 
driven to revolt from Assyria by his love of freedom and his 
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trust in Yahweh’s help. For he thought he had secured the 
favor of his god by attacking the image-worship, and accord-- 
ingly he awaited the approach of the powerful and exasperated 
foe, trusting on the one hand to Yahweh’s help, which the 
prophets had promised him: and, on the other, to the assist- 
ance of the king of Egypt. Many of his snbjects shook their 
heads. The sternest preachers of righteousness and the most 
earnest prophets, such as Isaiah and Micah, looked for a 
judgment on the sins of the people, and on the want of faith 
that revealed itself in the alliance with Egypt. The sup- 
porters of the ancient half-idolatrous modes of worship were 
shocked by the destruction of so many sanctuaries of Yah- 
weh, and expected nothing but mischief to come of it. But 
meanwhile the mass of the prophets cried exultingly, ‘‘ Hail 
to thee, Israel! Yahweh will root out all thy foes before 
thee |” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE ASSYRIANS IN JUDAH. 
2 Kines XVIII. I38-XX. 11.1 


OR the history of the period upon which we are now en- 
gaged, we have Assyrian as well as Judzean authorities ; 

for it was the custom of ancient kings to perpetuate their 
exploits, such as the fortification of cities, the extermination 
of wild beasts, or the building of temples, and above all their 
warlike feats, in inscriptions on the walls of their palaces, 
sometimes adorned with pictures.” This custom was followed 
by the kings of Assyria; aud amongst the ancient monuments 
of Nineveh which have already been dug out® there are cer- 
tain inscriptions of Sargon and Sennacherib. We certainly 
cannot place implicit reliance on their statements, for the van- 
ity of these princes often made them pass over their reverses 
in silence and magnify their victories ; but in spite of all this 
their inseriptions are of priceless value in supplementing the 
meagre accounts of the Judean historians. For instance, 
Sennacherib’s inscriptions teach us the extent of the war 
against Assyria in which Hezekiah took a part. Phoenicians, 
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Judzans, Moabites, Ammonites, Edomites, and Philistines 
had all conspired to throw off the yoke of Assyria, and Egypt 
sent numerous auxiliaries to their support. But the maritime 
cities, from Sidon to Accho, which had to bear the first brunt, 
soon submitted again; ‘‘ they stood appalled at the fame of 
Ashur, my lord,” says Sennacherib. Upon this most of the 
princes who had joined the revolt hastened to submit, and 
‘kissed Sennacherib’s yoke.” Then Askelon and _ several 
other Philistine cities were forced to yield, and when Sennach- 
erih, ‘‘ trusting in Ashur, his god,” had defeated the Egyp- 
tians, Ekron also fell. Hezekiah now withstood the mighty 
Sennacberib alone, and he had to pay a heavy price for his 
obstinate resistance. The Assyrians took almost all his for- 
tified places except the capital itself, so that, to nse the graphic 
expression of the Assyrian inscription, he ‘‘ was shut up in 
his mighty city of Jerusalem like a bird that is brooding,” 
and was so terrified that he attempted to buy off the foe by 
sending him an enormous amonnt of gold, silver, and other 
valnables, to raise which he was compelled to lay hands on 
the temple treasure, and even to strip off the gold from the 
doors and doorposts of the sanctuary. So at least we are 
told by the writer of Kings, but by him alone, and the meas- 
ure is certainly a strange one. In any case it was of no avail. 
Sennacherib felt so profoundly the importance of possessing 
the fortress of Jernsalem as a bulwark against Egypt that 
nothing would induce him to give up the project of captnring 
it. So while he was still besieging Lachish, which prohably 
lay south of Jerusalem, or just after the fall of that city, he 
sent the Tartan, that is the captain of the body-guard, the 
Rabsaris or overseer of the keepers of the harem, and the 
Rabshakeh or chief enp-bearer, with a strong division of 
the army, to demand the surrender of Jerusalem. 

The Assyrians encamped on the northern side of the city, 
and sent a herald to invite the king to a conference. Heze- 
kiah sent some of his chief officers of state to represent him ; 
and when they asked what the Assyrian king had to say to 
them, the Rabshakeh delivered his message with great animia- 
tion and adroitness. ‘‘ Tell Hezekiah,” he said, ‘‘ that the 
great king addresses him thus: What do yon trust to, in 
resisting me? It was but an idle word when you said you 
had taken your conrse deliberately and were prepared for war ! 
Come, now, do you trust to Egypt—that broken reed that 
will pierce the hand of any one that leans upon it? A firm 
support, indeed! Or do you trust in Yahweh, your godi 
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But is it not he whose bamahs and altars Hezekiah has been 
throwing down? However that may be, my king will lay a 
wager with you: he will make you a present of two thousand 
horses, if you can find the riders! How could you resist the 
paltriest of all my master’s vassals —for all your confidence 
in chariots and horsemen from Egypt? And do yon suppose 
that I came up to devastate this place without Yahweh? Why, 
it was he himself that said to mc, Go and destroy the land!” 
Hezekiah’s representatives showed how unequal they were tc 
cope with the Rabshakeh’s shrewdness by their innocent re- 
quest that he wonld speak Assyrian in order that the people 
on the wall might not understand! Upon this he answered, 
‘¢Do you think my words are only meant for you and for 
your king, and not just as munch for these people on the wall 
who must perish of hunger and thirst?” Then he turned to 
the sentinels and all the others who were assembled on the 
walls, and cried alond, ‘‘ Thus says Sennacherib: Let not 
Hezekiah deceive you, for he cannot pluck you ont of my 
hand! Let him not teach you to trust in Yahweh, as though 
he wonld deliver this city! Where are the gods of Hamath 
and all those other cities now? Have they been able to res- 
cue their peoples out of my hand? What can Yahweh do 
more than they? Did he rescne Samaria? Listen to Sen- 
nacherib’s offer: If you will but come over to me, then each 
of you can qnietly enjoy the fruit of his vine and his fig-tree, 
and drink water out of his well, until I take you with me toa 
land as rich and fruitful as your own. Hearken not to Heze- 
kiah, or you will perish !” 

To all these offers and all this boasting no one answered 
a single word, for such were Hezekiah’s orders. But many 
must have felt their hearts sink within them; and many 
must have asked themiselves in sore perplexity whether 
Yahweh would, indeed, desert them! It was true enough 
that Hezekiah had overturned a number of his altars; and, 
besides, this king of Assyria was so terribly powerful! So 
many kings had had to yield! The deep impression made by 
the Rabshakel’s speech is evinced by the fact that Hezekiah’s 
representatives themselves returned to the king with their 
garments rent. The Assyrian had told them nothing that 
they did not know already, but his words had brought the 
dread reality more clearly than ever before them ! 

Hezekiah himself was so mnch moved when they con- 
veyed Sennacherih’s demands to him, that he went straight 
to the temple, with his garments rent; and, in the anguish 
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of his heart, despatched some of his officers, together with 
certain leading priests, all with their garments rent, to take 
this message to Isaiah: ‘‘ Thus says Hezekiah: this day 
we are in dire extremity. Will not Yahweh, your god, 
take any heed of the words of scorn which the Rabshakeh 
has uttered against the living god? Will he not punish 
the Assyrian for it? Oh! pray for the miserable remnant 
of the people!” 

In Isaiah they had found the right man. Undaunted as 
ever, he answered the king’s messengers with words of cheer: 
‘¢ Tell your master not to fear the blasphemous words of these 
servants of the Assyrian king; for, behold, I will fill him 
with terror, says Yahweh, and he shall return to his own land, 
and there I will slay him with the sword.” 

So the Rabshakeh’s demand was refused, and he returned 
to his king, whom he found no longer encamped before 
Lachish, but at Libnah. There Sennacherib soon heard 
that Tirhakah of Egypt was approaching with a great army ; 
so he made one more attempt to gain ‘immediate possession 
of Jerusalem. He wrote a letter to Hezekiah, in which he 
pointed out the folly of defying his irresistible forces, and 
once more demanded the city. 

But as soon as Hezekiah had read the letter he went with 
it to the temple, unrolled it before Yahweh’s face, and prayed : 
‘‘Q Yahweh, god of Israel, who sittest upon the cherubs,’ 
thou alone art god over all the kingdoms of the earth, and 
hast made everything. Incline thine ear, O Yahweh, and 
listen! Open thine eyes and see! Sennacherib has insulted 
thee, the living god. The Assyrian kings have indeed laid 
waste the lands of the heathens, and have burned their gods, 
for they were not gods at all, but mere wood and stone, the 
work of the hands of men. These therefore they could 
destroy. But now, O Yahweh, our god, deliver us from 
Sennacherib’s hand, that all the kingdoms may know that 
thou, Yahweh, art the only god!” 

This time Hezekiah was far from despondent himself, 
but Isaiah nevertheless quickened his courage once more; 
for he sent a messenger to him with the cheering oracle: 
“The maid of Zion derides Sennacherib, the daughter of 
Jerusalem shakes her head at him. Whom but the Holy 
One of Israel has he reproached with his vauntings of all he 
has done and how he will conquer Egypt? All that has 
happened was ordained by Yahweh; and because Sennacherib 
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waxes arrogant, Israel’s god will curb his pride and put him 
to shame.” Hezekiah must not be downcast, for the fol- 
lowing year no hostile army should hinder his subjects from 
tilling their land and consuming the produce. The remnant 
of Judah should strike root and be fruitful. Salvation should 
coine from Jerusalem. The jealousy of Yahweh should bring 
all this to pass. Nay, the king need not even fear so much 
as a siege of Jerusalem by Sennacherib. It would not come 
to that. He wonld go back by the way he had come, and 
Yahweh would protect Jerusalem for his own glory and for 
David's sake. 

Isaiah’s hopes were not put to shame, for, according to 
the historian, that very night the angel of Yahweh smote a 
hundred and eighty-five thousand men in the camp of the 
Assyrians, so that Sennacherib had no choice but to return 
with the remnant to Nineveh, where he was murdered by two 
of his sons some time afterwards, as he was worshipping the 
god Nisroch in his temple. The murderers fled, and Sennach- 
erib’s brother, Esarhaddon, succeeded him. 

What was it that compelled Sennacherib to return in such 
haste? The Judzan historian ascribes it to the sword of 
Yahweh’s angel; but we have also an Egyptian tradition of 
the same event. The Greek historian Herodotus, who visited 
Egypt in the middle of the fifth century B.c., tells us that he 
heard the following story from the priests: King Sethos was 
priest of the god Hephaistos, and greatly despised the warrior 
easte, thinking he should never need them. Amongst other 
measnres he took away the lands which they had obtained 
from his predecessors. So when the Assyrian king, Sennach- 
erib, marched upon Egypt with a great army, the warriors 
refused to go out to battle. This plunged the king into deep 
distress, and he went to the temple and lamented his hard 
fate with tears before the deity. As he was thus bewailing 
himself he fell asleep, and received the cheering announce- 
ment in a dream that he need not lose heart; for, when he 
marched against the Assyrians, he should suffer no harm, 
since the deity himself would send him auxiliaries. Trusting 
to his dreain, the prince advanced with all who would follow 
hini'to Pelusium, where the enemy was already encamped ; 
but the troops of Sethos were not practised warriors. They 
were only hucksters, artisans, and peasants; but, when he 
arrived with them at Pelusium, his god sent a host of field- 
mice into the camp of the enemy, and they gnawed at the 
quivers and bows and the thongs of the shields with such 
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effect that the Assyrians were compelled to flee unarmed the 
following day, and many of them were slain. And to this 
day, adds the historian, there is a statue of the king, worked 
in stone, standing in the temple of Hephaistos, with a mouse 
in his hand, and the inscription, ‘‘ Whosoever looks at me, 
let him reverence the gods!” 

This story furnishes an amusing example of how little these 
Egyptian priests comprehended the ancient symbols of their 
religion. ‘The mouse was really the emblem of desolation in 
general, or specifically of the plague;,and the story of the 
troop of field-mice is nothing but an erroneous eyplanation 
of the mouse in the hand of the king’s statuc. The Egyptian 
king in whose reign Sennacherib was compelled to retreat is 
called Sethos here, whereas the Biblical account makes him 
Tirhakah. It is not certain, therefore, that the two stories 
refer to the same event; though in other respects they agree 
very well, for the mouse was the Egyptian symbol of the 
plague, which the Israelites ascribed to the angel of Yahweh.’ 

Sennacherib, then, returned to his own country, with an 
army thinned by the devastating pestilence; and there he 
closed his hoastful inscription hy the statement that he had 
brought great booty from Judah, as well as other countries, 
and that Hezekiah had offered him not only tribute but 
renewed submission. This, however, we know to be false. 
Hezekiah retained his independence. 

The tone in which Isaiah spoke of the Assyrians on this 
occasion was very different from that which he had formerly 
adopted. No wonder! ‘Though the prophets themselves 
cherished the conviction that they received exact information 
as to future events by direct revelations from Yahweh, yet 
the oracles uttered at different times by the same prophet 
show us clearly enough that they spoke, like other men, 
under the influence of complex and varied emotions, and that 
to them, too, the same event presented itself in a very differ- 
ent light, when still in the future and when actually present. 
As long as the Assyrians were not in the land, as long as 
Judah’s enemies and neighbors only were chastised, so long 
could Isaiah point to the conquerors as he threatened his own 
people with punishment, and paint in living colors the chas- 
tisement they would inflict on godless Judah also. But when 
it really came to pass, when every day brought fearful news 
of the massacres and horrors which accompanied the sack of 
cities, when the capital itself was in extremest danger and 
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the vaunting words of the Assyrians were passed from mouth 
to mouth, then the whole thing assumed a different aspect, 
and the prophet began to ask, It Yahweh’s hand is heavy 
on his people, is that a reason why another nation should do 
whatever it will with impunity? Will not his judgment fall on 
Ashur too? Why should the heathens triumph thus? Are 
they anything but tools in Yahweh’s hand? They too shall 
fall under his rod! Then consoling visions of Judah’s future 
came of themsclyes to complete the picture. 

Such were the thoughts expressed in a prophecy of Isaiah,’ 
uttered, in all probability, while Sennacherib’s army was still 
in Judah. Its substance is as follows : — 

‘¢Woe unto Ashur, the rod with which I chastised in 
anger! I sent him against a godless people, and commanded 
him to plunder and trample under foot the nation of my 
wrath ; but he planned its utter destruction, and the rooting 
out of many nations. All my nobles, he says, are kings! 
How many mighty cities have I forced to yield! And is not 
Samaria one of them? Why should I not do to Jerusalem 
and her images what I have done to Samaria and her gods? 
But when Yahweh has fulfilled his judgment on Zion, then will 
he punish the Assyrian’s pride, for he says: ‘I gather me the 
wealth of all peoples, as one gathers deserted eggs from a 
nest, and no one fintters or chirps!’ He is. but an axe re- 
belling against the woodman; a saw that vaunts its might 
against the workman! ‘Therefore shall Yahweh bring low his 
pride; Israel’s light shall be a fire to Ashur, his Holy One 
a flame, burning up all these thorns and thistles in a single 
day.” 

‘< When this comes to pass, then the house of Jacob will no 
longer put its trust in Ashur that smote it, but will faithfully 
trust in Yahweh. The remnant repents,? the remnant of 
Jacob turns to God. For though thy people, O Israel! were 
countless as the sand on the sea-shore, the remnant only would 
repent, for Yahweh of hosts is executing a heavy judgment. 
Then fear not Ashur, O my people that dwellest in Zion! He 
smote thee with a heavy hand, as Egypt did of old; but full 
soon my wrath will burst over him to destroy him. Yahweh 
of war-hosts shakes the scourge over him, as he erst smote 
Midian at Raven’s Rock.” ® 

‘¢ But a shoot shall spring from the stock of Jesse; a fruit- 
ful stem shall burst from -his root. On him shall Yabweh’s 
spirit rest, the spirit of wisdom and understanding, of coun- 
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sel and might, of knowledge, and the fear of Yahweh. He 
shall love the fear of Yahweh, and utter righteous judgment. 
The poor and the humble he jndges truly ; his sentences shall 
hit the mark; and he slays the wealthy with the words of his 
lips. His loins are girt with justice and faith. Then shall 
the wolf dwell with the lamb, and the panther lie down with 
the kid ; then the ox shall graze by the lion’s side, and a little 
lad shall pasture them. A cow and a she-bear feed together, 
their young ones lie down side by side; the lion eats straw 
like an ox. Then a sucking child shall play by an adder’s 
hole; a child thrust its hand into a serpent’s nest. In all 
my holy mountain shall be nothing that hurts or destroys, for 
the land shall be full of the knowledge of God, as the waters 
eover the bed of the sea.” 

‘‘In that day shall Jesse’s shoot be an ensign for the 
heathens ; they shall come to him for instruction and judg- 
ment, and his dwelling-place shall be glorious. Then shall 
Yahweh redeem the remains of his people a second time, from 
Assyria and Egypt and all the lands to which they have been 
carried away. He lifts on high a banner, that all the peo- 
ples may see; and from every quarter of heaven he oollects 
the scattered ones of Israel and unites the exiles of Judah. 
Ephraim’s jealousy is gone and Judah’s restless ones are cut 
off. Ephraim envies Judah no more, nor Judah vexes Eph- 
raim. But they fly upon the shoulders of the Philistines to- 
gether, they plunder the sons of the East; they lay their hand 
apon Edom and Moab, and the sons of Ammon obey them. 
Then Yahweh dries up the Egyptian sea, strikes the Euphrates 
and smites it into seven streams, so that men can go over 
dry-shod, and there is a path for the remnant of my people 
that remains from Assyria, even as in the day when Israel 
eame ont of Egypt.” 

‘¢Then shalt thon say: I will praise thee, Yahweh, for 
though thon wast angry with me, thy wrath is appeased and 
thoa comfortest me. Behold the god who delivers me, in 
whom I trust and tremble not! For my might and my song 
is Yahweh, who hastened to my succor! Then you shall 
drink water out of the wells of salvation, and shall sing: 
Praise Yahweh! Glorify his name! Proclaim through the 
nations his mighty deeds! Chant psalms to him, for his 
name is exalted! Sing to the glory of Yahweh, for he has 
done mighty deeds! Let it be known throughout all the 
earth! Rejoice and exult, O daughter of Zion! for great is 
the Holy One of Israel in thy midst.” 
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There is a good deal of Israclitish exclusiveness in these 
auticipations ; foi the blessings of the golden age of the future 
are specially intended for Israel, and will only be shared by 
the heathen in so far as they submit to Israel’s ruler. It is 
well for mankind that this prediction has never been literally 
fulfilled. But nevertheless we are deeply moved, not only by 
the prophet’s unshaken trust in Yahweh’s help and his touch- 
ing hope that the hostility between Ephraim and Judah will 
disappear, not only by his beautiful description of the great 
scion of David’s house and the blessings of his rule, but 
above all by the eentral thought of the whole propheey — 
namely, the belief in a golden age in the future. The Greek 
and Roman poets sang of a golden age in the past, but ex- 
pected the world to grow ever more wicked and miserable iu 
the future; and most men are still heathens in this respect, 
mourning over a lost paradise and the growing corruption of 
the world, and expecting nothing but inereasing wretched- 
ness. Not so the Israelite believer. He, too, dreamed of a 
golden age in the past — the time of David — but he hoped 
and trusted in its retnrn. It was this hope that gave him 
strength and courage. However defective the form in which 
he clothed it may have been, it was itself a gift of God, and 
a sign of true nobility of soul. 


When Jerusalem was being threatened by Sennacherib, 
whether before or after its surrender had been demanded, the 
king’s life was for a time in great peril. He was dangerously 
ill, and the prophet Isaiah came to him in Yahweh’s name 
with the words of warning: ‘‘ Set everything in order, for yon 
ave about to die.” But Hezekiah had reconrse to prayer. 
With his face turned to the wall, weeping aloud, he besought 
Yahweh to spare his life, and appealed to all that he had done 
for the honor of his god. So Yahweh was moved, and before 
Isaiah had passed out of the court of the palace, he received 
another revelation from his god of very different purport from 
the other. Yahweh would restore the king, and that so soon 
that on the next day but one he would be able to visit the tem- 
ple. He would still live fifteen years, and the city would be 
rescued from the band of the Assyrians. Isaiah went im- 
mediately to tell the king of the answer to his prayer, but 
Hezekiah could hardly believe it; and even when the prophet 
made the fever instantly abate by laying a buneh of figs upon 
the place affected, still he begged for some miraculous sign to 
set his doubts to rest, and assure him that he would really 
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visit the temple in three days. Isaiah gave him his choice 
whether the shadow on the sun-dial of King Ahaz should 
move ten degrees forwards or backwards. Hezekiah chose 
the latter, and at Isaiah’s prayer the sun went back so far 
that the shadow on the index retreated ten degrees. 

It need hardly be said that both Isaiah’s accurate announce- 
ment of the fifteen years that still remained of Hezekiah’s 
life and the miraculous movement of the shadow on the dial, 
which would imply a complete revolution in the whole solar 
system, are purely legendary. We can easily guess how such 
a story might arise.- After this sickness in the fourteenth 
year of his reign, Hezekiah did actually live for fifteen years, 
and when the fact was known nothing could be easier or more 
natural than to make Isaiah predict it. Again, the king’s 
recovery might be poetically described in some such words as 
these: As though the sun at close of day were to go back and 
pass once more throngh the hours on the dial, so the king’s 
life, when hastening to its close, entered upon its course 
afresh ; and such a simile might well be transformed by the 
legend into the account of a miraculous sign. That Heze- 
kiah’s recovery was due to his fervent prayer is doubtless a 
superstitious conception, but it was perfectly natural at a 
time when religious natures, while tracing the hand of God in 
clisaster and deliverance, failed to inquire into the natural 
sequence of cause and effect. 

A glimpse into the inner thoughts of a pious man who had 
recovered from a sickness in those days, is furnished us by 
Hezekiah’s song of thanksgiving, which we find in the book 
of Isaiah. Its closing lines are as follows!: — 


O Yahweh! bitterness, ay bitterness, has turned to my salvation! 
For thou hast drawn me iu thy love from out the pit of destruction, 
Since thou hast cast my sins behind thy back. 

For the shadow-land praises thee not, 

Death glorifies thee not, 
Those who are Jaid in the grave no longer hope in thy truth; 

The living, only the living. praise thee, 

As I praise thee this day. 
The father makes known to his children thy faithfulness. 


From these words we see that, if a man grew ill, he at- 
tributed it to his sins; and that Yahweh was supposed to 
restore him partly out of love for the sufferer himself, whose 
trespasses he threw behind him, that is to say, ceased to re- 
gard them and forgave them, and partly for his own glory’s 
sake, inasmuch as by letting a devout man die, he robbed 
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himself of a faithful worshipper. But in eriticisimg sueh an 
outpouring as this, we must never for a moment forget that 
we are not dealing with an intelleetual argument, but with an 
effusion of the heart. 

The elose eonnection which the Israelites, in common with 
other peoples of antiquity, imagined to exist between spiritual 
and temporal privileges, made them regard every misfortune 
as a punishment, and relief from it as a sign of God’s for- 
giving love. ‘The intensity of this feeling is evineed by many 
of their songs. We will give one as a specimen.’ 


Bless Yahweh, O my soul! 
All that is within me, bless his holy name! 
Bless Yahweh, O my soul! 
And forget thon not his benefits ; ~ 
Who forgives all thine iniquities, 
Who heals all thy diseases, 
Who redeems thy life from death, 
And compasses thee with grace and mercy; 
Who satisfies thee with all that is good, 
And renews thy youth like an eagle’s! 
Yahweh maintains the right, 
And judges truly for the oppressed. 
Iie made known his commands to Moses, 
And his deeds ta the sons of Israel. 
Yaliweh is merciful and gracious; 
Slow to anger and plenteous in merey. 
He will not always chide, 
Nor keep his anger for ever. 
Ite has not dealt with us after our sins, 
Nor rewarded ns according to our iniquities 
For high as the heaven is over the earth, 
So great is his favor toward them that fear him; 
As far as the East is from the West, 
So far has he removed our transgressions from us. 
Like as a father pities his children, 
So Yahweh pities them that fear him; 
For he knows our frame, 
And rememhers that we are dust. 
The days of man are like the grass, 
Like to a field-flower so he blooms; 
When the wind blows over it, it is gone! 
And its place kuows it no more. 
But Yahweh's favor is from eternity to eternity towards them thst 
fear him. 
His faithfulness to children’s children, 
If they observe his covenant 
And remember to do his commandments. 
Yahweh has established his throne in the heavens ; 
His dominion spreads over all. 
Bless Yahweh, ye his angels, mighty ones! 
That do his behest and give heed to bis word. 
Bless Yahweh, ye his war-hosts! 
That serve him and do his pleasure. 
Bless Yahweh, all his works, in all parts of his dominion! 
Bless Yahweh, O my soul! 


1 Psalm ciii. 
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Of course, when Sennacherib left the country it was in a 
state of profound misery. Listen to Isaiah’s description of 
it in one of his exhortations to repentance:? ‘‘ Hear, ye 
heavens, and give ear O earth, for Yahweh speaks: ‘I have 
reared and brought up sons, and they are faithless to me. 
The ox knows his owner, and the ass his master’s crib; but 
Israel knows nothing, my people is void of understanding.’ 
Woe to the sinful people, heavy with iniquity, the race of 
evil-doers who work mischief! They have forsaken Yahweh ; 
have despised the Holy One of Israel; have refused to fol- 
low him. Where will ye still be smitten, that ye still re- 
volt again? The whole head is sick; the whole heart faint. 
From the crown of the head to the sole of the foot there is 
not a sound spot; but all is wounds and bruises and festering 
sores, uncleansed, unbound, unmollified with oil. Your land 
isa desert; your cities are burned down. The produce of your 
fields is devoured before your eyes by strangers; all is laid 
desolate as if bya waterspout. The daughter of Zion is still 
left, like a hutin a vineyard, like a lodge in a cucumber garden, 
like a fortress that commands the district. Unless Yahweh of 
war-hosts leaves us a remnant, we shall soon be as Sodom, and 
like to Gomorrah.” In complete accord with this description 
is Isaiah’s own judgment on the fruitlessness of his work, 
which we considered in speaking of his prophetic call.” 

What Hezekiah did to alleviate the sufferings of his people 
we do not know. He fortified and adorned Jerusalem, and 
supplied it with fresh water by means of subterranean canals, 
as befitted the city which was spoken of in a song which prob- 
ably dates from this period, as: ‘‘ The city of Israel’s god, 
his holy mountain, fair in its site, the joy of all the lana, the 
city of the great king, in whose palaces dwells Yahweh, god 
of war-hosts.”® He also waged war with the Philistines and 
defeated them along the whole border of their land. But 
how much of all this took place before and how much after 
Sennacherib’s invasion we cannot tell. After Sennacherib’s 
time the Assyrian kings had enough to do to hold their own 
in Assyria, and could pay but little attention -to their distant 
provinces; and these provinces themselves were too com- 
pletely drained and exhausted to be able to wage any serious 
wars against each other. 

So Hezekiah’s days went on in peace and Judah was 
beginning to recover slowly from her disasters, when the 
king died and was followed by his son Manasseh. 

1 Isaiah i. 2-9. 2 See pp. 249, 250. 8 Psalm xlviii. 1-8, 8. 
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CuHarprrr XXVIII. 
JUDAH UNDER MANASSEH AND AMON 
2 Kines XXI.1 


HEN a religious reformation is accomplished any where 
and a step is taken forward, the period of progress is 
generally followed by a temporary standstill, or even reaction. 
This is very natural; for: the victory has not been the result 
of a universal or even preponderating conviction of the value 
of the better principles, but has been the work of some few 
men in advance of their surroundings, who have so infected 
others with their enthusiasm as to induce many who only 
balf comprehended their purposes actually to help in accum- 
plishing them. And again, the advocates of the old order of 
things, who owed their defeat in great measure to their want 
of energy and vigilance, are now thoroughly roused hy the 
fall of the usages and opinions which are dear to them, and 
collect their forces to recover the lost .ground. And they 
have all the better chance of succeeding because the victors, 
satisfied with their triumph, are often divided amongst them- 
selves, and have not enough concentration of purpose to be 
able to offer a successful resistance. 

This is exactly what took place in Judah upon Hezekiah’s 
death. The Mosaic school, which had won its first great 
victory in his reign, was forced to succumb under his son 
Manasseh. We cannot follow the Israelite historians in 
attributing the change entirely to the king himself. He prob- 
ably followed the stream of public opinion rather than led 
it; for though the power of an ancient monarch was limited 
by no written law, yet his policy was very often determined 
for him by circumstances. We have not simply to deal with 
Manasseh personally, then, but with the majority of the 
people, which maintained its opposition to the Mosaic school 
throughout the fifty-five years of Manasseh’s reign and the 
two years of his son Amon. 

No wonder! For Hezekiah’s measures must in them- 
selves have appeared not only extraordinary bnt positively 
impious in the eyes of many of his subjects. Had he not 
destroyed the altars and other sacred objects of Yahweh, and 


1 2 Chronicles xxxiii. 
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abolished the most venerable rites? And again, the sulise- 
quent fate of Judah may well have raised a doubt as to 
whether Hezekiah’s principles were sound. He had hardly 
completed his measures before Sennacherib invaded the land ; 
and Judah was evidently abandoned by its god. Jerusalem 
was indeed delivered. But how? ‘ Like a lodge in a cucum- 
ber garden,” as Isaiah had too truly said. That saying of the 
Rabshakeh’s: ‘‘ How can you trust in Yahweh? Is not he 
the god whose altars Hezekiah has thrown down?” had cer- 
tainly given utterance to the thought of many a Judzan. 

As long as Hezekiah lived the Mosaic party remained at 
the helm of state; but the new ruler followed a different 
policy. The oppressed heathenizers, who had reached no 
loftier convictions, but had simply yielded to force, now com- 
pensated themselves for their sufferings; and all the rites 
which the ancient Israelites shared with the heathens were 
soon restored to honor. 

Foremost amongst these was the sacrifice of children to 
Molech, which was performed in one special place, the 
Tophet, in the valley of the son of Hinnom.’ This valley 
stretches along the southern boundary of Jerusalem, and 
probably derived its name from some ancient owner or inhab- 
itant. The name ‘Valley of the son of Hinnom” was 
afterwards abbreviated into ‘‘ Valley of Hinnom,”? or in 
Hebrew Ge-Hinnom, .and this again was corrupted into 
Gehenna, and became the designation amongst the later Jews 
of the abode of the damned and of the devils. Now in this 
valley there was a certain enclosure walled off, and called 
‘the Tophet,” in which stood a number of bamahs, altars, 
and images. The meaning of the name is unknown. It was 
to this place that the children were brought for sacrifice. 
Jewish scholars, long after the beginning of our era, have 
represented the children as being burned alive, while the 
priests attempted to drown their shrieks with music. But 
this is incorrect. The children were slaughtered just like 
other victims, and their blood was poured over the sacred 
stones. Then the bodies were brought to the image of Mo- 
lech, which was probably in human form, with an ox’s head, 
and its arms stretched out before it sloping downwards 
towards a hole filled with fire, into which the children rolled 
when laid upon the outstretched arms, while music was 
played in honor of the deity. These particulars are gatered 


1 See Map IV. 2 Joshua xv. 8, xviii. 16; Nehemiah xi. 30. 
® Compare vol. iii. pp. 167, 174, 214. 
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from the terms in which certain prophets allude from time 
to time to this worship, and from the description of an image 
of Molech that belonged to the Carthaginians, who were 
themselves of Pheenician or Canaanite origin. It is difficult 
to make out how far the Judzans who sacrificed their children 
in the valley of the son of Hinnom distinguished between 
Molech and Yahweh, and in what relation the worship of the 
one stood to that of the other; but it is certain that these 
Molech worshippers frequented the temple of Yahweh, invoked 
his name, and thought they were pleasing him when they 
sacrificed their children. Sacrifice to Molech was a part of 
the ancient Israelitish religions, as well as those of Canaan, 
and indeed the worship of Yahweh as upheld by the hea 
thenizing party was in every respect modelled after that of 
Baal, Mileom, Chemosh, and the other gods of the Canaanites 
and surrounding peoples. The straits to which Judah wag 
reduced in the reign of Ahaz induced that monarch to offe1 
one of these frightful sacrifices,’ and perhaps it was he whe 
built the Tophet. Under Hezekiah, the worship there was 
suspended, or at any rate it languished ; but it flourished more 
than ever under Manasseh, who led the way himself by sacri- 
ficing his first-born son. 

The worship of the Sidonian goddess Astarte resulted, like 
that of Molech, from the conception of the deity as a stern, 
destroying power. Like the worship of Molech, too, it wag 
closely interwoven with the heathenish service of Yahweh, 
while the Mosaic school included all its usages amongst the 
‘‘abominations of the Canaanites.” In the Old Testament 
itself we find but few allusions to it, but we are pretty well 
acquainted with it from other sources. The ‘‘ consecrated 
ones,” as the Israelites called them, were men who had mu- 
tilated themselves in a fit of religious frenzy, on occasion of 
some festival, and then dressed themselves up in women’s 
clothes, and either ministered at some sanctuary of Astarte, 
or wandered about in troops through the land, preceded by 
the sound of horns, with an ass in their midst, bearing a 
veiled image of the deity and a beggar’s wallet. Decked out 
themselves in many-colored female garments, with naked 
shoulders, and with swords, bill-hooks, and scourges in their 
hands, they entered the cities and villages dancing to the 
sound of their music. Then a revolting scene took place, 
consisting of howling and hideons dances, fierce self-chas- 
tisement, wild confessions of guilt, followed by renewed self- 


1 Compare p. 241, 
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torture, and the whole closed by a collection! With the 
mouey thus obtained they endeavored to compensate them- 
selves, as best they might, for their self-inflicted sufferings. 

Side by side with these religious usages, which aimed at 
crushing man’s physical nature, flourished the Asherah-wor- 
ship which consecrated inchastity and encouraged the reckless 
indulgence of every lustful passion. In the temple of Yah- 
weh at Je1usalem there were not only ‘‘ consecrated ones” 
such as we have just described, but also priestesses who wove 
tents for the Asherah* which Manasseh had set up there to- 
gether with an image of Baal. 

Soothsaying and witchcraft, which always accompanied the 
heathen forms of worship, were now diligently practised, es- 
pecially under the influence of the Assyrian religion, which 
found many adherents in Judah, and especially in Jerusalem, 
under the reign of Manasseh. Ever since the time of Ahaz 
the Judzeans had beeu in communication with the Assyrians, 
and had therefore become acquainted with their religion; 
more especially since Shalmaneser or Sargon,® and subse- 
quently Esar-haddon,* had recruited the half-depopulated dis- 
trict of Israel by colonies of Babylonians, Mesopotamians, 
and Syrians, and placed it under Assyrian governors. Indeed, 
all the surrounding districts had felt the influence of the Assy- 
rians more or less powerfully, for their armies had shown 
themselves everywhere, up to the very borders of Egypt. 
Now in their religion the adoration of the heavenly bodies 
occupied a foremost place; and these luminaries were wor- 
shipped by sacrifice and all manner of other ceremonies. 
Manasseh was a zealcus adherent of these practices, and set 
up altars in the two courts of the temple for ‘‘ all the host of 
heaven,” especially the Sun-god, the Moon-goddess, or Queen 
of heaven, and the five planets. Similar altars were also 
raised on the roof of the palace of Ahaz. Nay, there were 
even chariots and horses of the Sun kept inthe temple.® This 
adoration of the Sun was all the more offensive to the Mosaic 
school because the worshippers, holding a bundle of vine- 
twigs to their mouths and facing the East, when paying rev- 
erence to the great luminary, turned their backs upon the 
sanctuary of Yahweh.® 

Manasseh’s desire to show honor to as many gods as possi- 
ble extended further yet. Not only were the sanctuaries of 
Astarte, Chemosh, and Milcom, which Solomon had built 

1 Compare p. 118. 2 2 Kings xxiii. 7. 8 2 Kings xvii. 24 ff 

4 Ezra iv. 2. 6 2 Kings xxiii. 5, 11,12. 6 Ezekiel viii. 16. 
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close by Jerusalem, left undisturbed and probably restored by 
Manasseh, but the friendly relations now subsisting between. 
Judah and Egypt paved the way for the introduction of the 
religious usages of the latter eountry, until at last they estab- 
lished themselves in the very temple itself. Thus the prophet 
Ezekiel, when an exile, painted onee more the seene he had 
so often witnessed of the Israelitish women in the temple- 
eourt bewailing the death of Tammuz, that is Osiris;’ and 
the same prophet spoke of ehambers in the buildings round 
the sanctuary, now brieked up but oree aecessible enough, 
on the walls of which were depieted all kinds of animals, 
quadrupeds, insects, and reptiles, to whieh incense was 
burned.’ 

That the example of Jerusalem should be followed by the 
other eities was but natural; Jeremiah indeed repeatedly de- 
elares that the Judwans sacrificed beneath every green tree, 
and held lieentious festivals upon every lofty hill,* that their 
gods were as many as their eities, and that they burned in- 
eense to Baal in every street of Jerusalem ;* and though these 
statements are manifest exaggerations, yet the Asherah-wor- 
ship was eertainly very prevalent, and many ehildren were 
sacrifieed elsewhere than in the valley of Hinnom, the beds 
of streams being generally seleeted for this purpose.® 

Even at this distance of time and with every desire to-Le 
impartial, it is often difficult for us to realize that the mem- 
bers of this heathenizing party were not the monsters of 
iniquity and licentiousness which their praetiees would argue 
them if judged in the light of our present eivilization, but 
were men of average feeling and eulture, obeying in all sin- 
eerity the dietates of the prevalent coneeptions of deity. We 
ean therefore readily nnderstand the horror with whieh the 
leaders of the Mosaie scnool regarded the eustoms of their 
opponents. 

We should be wrong, however, in inferring from all this 
that Judah had renounced its allegianee to Yshweh. The 
preachers of repentance often indignantly reprozch the people 
with having deserted their god, but we ean see from their 
own words that the aeeusation was not justified, and that the 
very people who took part in all these rites nevertheless swore 
by Yahweh, frequented his temple, had a very lofty coneeption 
of its sanetity, boasted of being Yahweh’s people, and trusted 
in his help for the future. The supporters of the heathen 


1 Ezekiel viii. 14. Compare vol. i. pp. 412 ff. 2 Ezekiel viii. 7-12. 
8 Jeremiah ili. 6 ff., and elsewhere. 4 Jeremiah xi. 13. § Isaiah Ivii. 6. 
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practices really believed that their way of worshipping Yah- 
weh was the true one. 


Now though Manasseh was to some extent following his 
own inclination, which was in accord with that of the majority 
of his subjects, in favoring the worship of foreign gods and 
of images, yet there can be no doubt that he was also influ 
enced by political considerations. In the first place his for- 
eign policy pointed in that direction; for the Mosaic school, 
who would have the Judzans worship Yahweh only, were 
always disinclined to foster a close alliance with other peoples, 
for that made not only hostility but even indifference towards 
their gods impossible. A prince who encouraged commerce, 
industry, art, and science must of necessity treat the foreign 
gods with more or less toleration, 

But home as well as foreign policy encouraged Manasseh 
in his course; for a king who favored the Mosaic school was 
in great danger of becoming the mere creature of priests and 
prophets. 

Nothing feeds a man’s ambition like the belief that he is 
the representative of the deity or the mediator betwecn man 
and God; hence the spiritual chiefs have in every age grasped 
at temporal power, and the superstition of princes and peo- 
ples has often crowned their efforts with success. 

Now in Judah the foundation of a hierarchy had long 
been laid, and indeed it had been considerably developed by 
the high position which the Levitical priesthood of Jerusalem 
took, and the services which the chief priest Jehoiada had 
rendered to the reigning dynasty.!. It was but natural that 
the priests should sedulously build upon this foundation 
under the reigns of the successors of Joash. Even the higher 
conceptions of God now entertained contributed to the result. 
For the more Yahweh was regarded as the infinitely exalted 
one, the consuming fire before whom the sinner must tremble, 
the higher was the reverence which the believers paid the 
priest who could draw near to this dread being with incense 
and sacrifice, who could take away the sinner’s guilt and 
secure forgiveness for his sins, and the wider grew the chasm 
that separated the priest from the layman. In ancicnt times 
any one who liked had been allowed to approach or enter the 
sanctuary, but gradually this came to be thonght unadvisable, 
and only the priests were allowed to enter the temple. 

According to the Chronicles laymen were forbidden to 
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enter the sanetuary or to perform any priestly function even 
in the reign of Uzziah; for we are told’ that that monarch, 
made presumptuous by his growing power, transgressed 
against Yahweh, and insisted on penetrating into the temple 
and burning incense on the altar that stood in the holy place 
for this purpose. Vain were the warnings of the chief priest 
Azariah, who followed the king into the sanctuary with eighty 
other priests and endeavored to restrain him! In vain did 
he cry: ‘It is not for thee, Uzziah, to burn incense to Yahweh ! 
Only the priests, the sons of Aaron, who have been consecrated 
to the task, may perform it. Leave the sanctuary, for thou art 
sinning, and it cannot be for thy good in Yahweh’s eyes.” 
Uzziah only grew angry with them, and persisted in his pur- 
pose. But when he was in the very act of swinging the 
censer and vituperating the priests, all at onee the marks of 
leprosy appeared upon his brow. The priests gazed at him 
in horror! There could be no doubt that he was a leper. 
They hurriedly removed the unclean creature from the sanc- 
tuary, and he himself submitted quietly to his fate, for he felt 
that Yahweh’s hand had smitten him. He remained a leper 
to the day of his death, and was kept apart, while his son 
Jotham governed in his place. 

This story is evidently a fiction. It is just like the 
Chronicler, who is a priest to the haekbone, to make Yahweh 
punish a transgression of the priestly laws with leprosy. The 
name of ‘‘ the sons of Aaron,” which is here given to the 
priests, is of later origin, and indeed the sharp distinction 
between priests and laymen is altogether an anachronism 
when transferred to Uzziah’s time; for his grandson Ahaz 
still sacrificed in the temple with the approbation of the 
priests themselves ;? nor was the exalted conception of Yah- 
weh’s being, from whieh the sharp distinction between priests 
and others flowed, at all widely spread, even suppose it 
existed, in the days of Uzziah. 

But if the Chronicler is vastly premature in this as in all 
his representations of the usages of worship, he nevertheless 
mdicates the direction in which things were now moving in 
Judah. In early times the princes were often members of 
the priesthood, and the king himself performed the functious 
and enjoyed the privileges of a priest; * but now the Levites 
of the temple of Jerusalem were gradually forming them- 
selves more and more completely into a close caste, from 
which even the king was excluded, and which claimed exten- 
sive rights and privileges. 

1 2 Chronivles xxvi. 16-21. 22 Kings xvi. 11, 12. 8 Compare p. 177 
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Besides the Levitical priests of the temple at Jerusalem, 
there were many prophets who maintained the exclusive 
worship of Yahweh. We have seen that between the reigns of 
Solomon and Amaziah prophecy played but a very secondary 
part in the development of Judah’s history, and at any rate the 
prophets never took the position of popular leaders, as they 
did in northern Israel. This was not due to any difference 
of aim or disposition between the messengers of Yahwch in 
the two kingdoms, but simply to the fact that David’s pos- 
terity had retained the throne of Judah almost without oppo- 
sition, and no great religious conflict had been there fonght 
out; but, in the seventh century, a change took place in this 
latter respect. The loftier conceptions of the deity, the fresh 
life that revealed itself in the literary activity of the pro- 
phetic sehools, and the growing conviction that Israel was 
the chesen people of Yahweh, the only god, could not fail to 
stimulate religious enthusiasm in every direetion. The battle 
against idolatry and image worship, and all that eonflieted 
with the Mosaic worship of Yahweh, was ever calling fresh 
forces into the field. 

In many respects priests and prophets stood at the oppo- 
site poles ; but when it was a question of defending the purity 
of the worship of Yahweh, they joined hands with eaeh other, 
and under Hezekiah their united forces had constituted a very 
powerful party, whieh eould rely upon the heartiest support 
from the king, but laid him under no little restraint. If 
Manasseh wished suecessfully to maintain his independence 
in the face of this combination of priests and prophets, he 
had no choice but to throw himself into the arms of their 
opponents. 

Thus the religious eonvictions of the majority of the 
people, combined with the natural desire of the king himself 
to shake off the restraints to which the Mosaic sehool would 
subject him, secured to the conservative or so-called heathen 
tendencies a speedy triumph. 


The heathen school remained at the helm of state through- 
out the reigns of Manasseh and Amon and the early years 
of Josiah. So, at least, says the book of Kings. The 
Chronicler, on the other hand, informs us that Manasseh 
only reigned after this godless fashion at first; but that when 
he and his people refused to listen to the voiee of their god, 
Yahweh sent the generals of the Assyrian king, and they 
took Manasseh eaptive and led him to Babylon in chains of 
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brass. Then, we are told, he prayed in his distress to Yah- 
weh, and humbled himself before the god of his fathers, who 
suffered himself to be appeased, brought him back to Jeru- 
salem, and restored him to his throne. Then Manasseh per- 
ceived that Yahweh was god, and not only fortified Jerusalem 
but rooted out idolatry. He commanded his people to wor- 
ship Yahweh, and they did so. The bamahs were still allowed 
to stand, but henceforth Yahweh alone was worshipped at 
them. 

The Chronicler has certainly derived this story from some 
more ancient authority. His mentioning certain writings as 
containing the words of the prophets who warned Manasseh, 
and even the prayer which the king himself uttered in captiv- 
ity, does not go for much. But it appears from the Assyrian 
inscriptions that Manasseh really was a vassal of Asarhad- 
don. It is highly improbable, however, that he was ever 
taken to Babylon as a prisoner, and certain that he did not 
reform the religion of Judah; for in the first place the book 
of Kings has not a word of all this, and the Chronicler him- 
self is very vague in his account, neither giving us the name 
of the Assyrian king, nor telling us how Manasseh regained 
his liberty and was restored to his throne; and in the next 
place, history teaches us that Josiah inaugurated many 
reforms which would have been rendered quite superfluous if 
his grandfather had already accomplished them. 

Moreover, if Manasseh really repented of his heathenish 
proclivities and became an advocate of the exclusive worship 
of Yahweh, how comes it that the writer of Kings regards the 
fall of Judah as the punishment for Manasseh’s’ idolatry? 
Nor does this writer stand alone. Jeremiah, too, believes 
that the fall of Jerusalem was irrevocably decreed in conse- 
quence of Manasseh’s sin. ‘‘ Yahweh says to me,” he ex- 
claims,’ ‘‘ Though Moses and Samuel stood before me to 
avert my wrath, my heart could no more be moved for this 
people. Drive them away, and cast them out of my sight! 
And if they say to you, ‘ Where must we go?’ then answer: 
Thus says Yahweh: To Death! those that are fated to death. 
To the sword! those who must fall by the sword! To famine! 
those who must die of hunger. To exile! those whose fate 
is banishment. Four kinds of scourges will I bring upon 
them: the sword, to slay; the dogs, to devour; the fowls of 
the air and the beast of prey, to rend and destroy. I will 
mike them the sport of the kingdoms of the earth, because 
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of Manasseh, the son of Hezekiah, king of Judah, and be- 
cause of his deeds in Jerusalem. Who would spare thee, 
Jerusalem! Who would pity thee! Who would turn aside 
to ask after thy weal! Thou hast forsaken me, says Yahweh ; 
thou art utterly apostate, wherefore I turn my hand against 
thee to root thee out. I have repented, till I am weary, of 
my purpose to destroy thee, and now I will repent no mote.” 
Jeremiah was born during the reign of Manasseh, and if the 
king had really pursued a different conrse at the close of his 
life from what the prophet means by ‘‘ deserting Yahweh,” he 
could not have helped knowing it. We are therefore safe in 
assuming that the account in Chronicles is a fiction. The 
writer doubtless gathered from the fact of Manasseh’s reign- 
ing prosperously for more than half a century and then 
departing in peace, that he must have seen the error of his 
ways. Otherwise, how could Yahweh’s dealings with him be 
justified ? 

The Chronicler declares that Manasseh’s prayer was to be 
found in ancient writings; and in this connection we may 
mention that the so-called Apocryphal books of the Old Tes- 
tament, which have passed from the Greek translation into 
the bibles of the Roman Catholic and Lutheran churches, 
contain what purports to be the prayer of Manasseh. It is 
a comparatively recent production. 

Manasseh, then, pursued the same policy throughout the. 
five-and-fifty years of his reign, and his son, Amon, trod in 
his footsteps ; but, after a reign of two years only, this prince 
was murdered in the palace by some of his courtiers. The 
motive to this deed is quite unknown. We have no reason 
to suppose that zeal for the service of Yahweh armed the 
hands of the assassins. Their purpose, whatever it may 
have been was defeated, for ‘‘ the people of the land” slew 
them and crowned Josiah, Amon’s son, a boy of eight years 
old. 


Though there is nothing to justify a suspicion that Amon’s 
murder was the work of the Mosaic zealots, yet, of course, 
they had resisted the triumph of the heathenizing party with 
all their might. How could they stand by passively while the 
fruits of their victory under Hezekiah were all being snatched 
away? And we may well believe that the king on his side 
made all who resisted him feel the weight of his hand. In 
ancient times the sword was the chief argument by which 
conflicting opinions sought a settlement; and the examples 
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of slaughter set by Ehjah and Jehn in Israel, and even to 
some exteut by Jehoiada in Judah, prevent our judging Man- 
asseh too severely, if he persecuted some of the leaders of the 
Mosaic school. 

‘¢ He filled Jerusalem with innocent blood from end to end,” 
says the writer of Kings. According to a Jewish tradition, 
preserved in the Talmud, Isaiah was one of his victims. If 
this is true, the prophet must have been extremely old, for he 
began to prophesy in the year of Uzziah’s death ;* that is to 
say, sixty years before Manasseh’s accession. The tradition, 
however, is too late to deserve our confidence; and, if the 
writer of Kings had known anything of the matter, he would 
surely have recorded it. This special story, therefore, cannot 
be accepted; and if the historian’s statement, that all Jeru- 
salem was filled with innocent blood, refers to the persecuted 
disciples of the Mosaic schoo] rather than to the children sac- 
rificed to Molech, it is an obvious exaggeration. But the 
faithful followers of Moses must necessarily have had a hard 
time of it, and many of them doubtless lost their lives. The 
truth of the supposition is confirmed by the terrible vengeance 
which they afterwards exacted. 

In Israel the Mosaic school had very seldom experienced 
the hostility of the monarchs; and even then it was not very 
bitter. In Judah they had never been exposed to any serious 
attack. It stands to reason, therefore, that Manasseh’s per- 
secution must have made a deep impression. While the faint- 
hearted renonneed their convictions, those who remained 
faithful clung to their principles more firmly, grasped them 
more clearly, and worked them out more consistently than 
ever. Here, too, the blood of the martyrs watered the 
Church, and the heathenizing school that sowed the wind 
would reap the whirlwind. 


——+oe——. 


Craprer XXIX. 


PSALMS AND PROVERBS. 
Psatms XXII, CIX., XXIX.; Provergs I. 7-LX. 


Nees G could be more natural than the conjecture that 
some of the psalms reflect the emotions which so many 
of the advocates of the exclusive worship of Yahweh must 


1 See p. 249. 
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have experienced under Manasseh’s rule. It is exceedingly 
difficult, however, to determine the date of any given poem in 
the book of Psalms, for they hardly ever contain any names 
or distinct allusions to facts with which we are acquainted, 
and their contents are so general as to afford hardly any clew 
to their date. We cannot be sure, therefore, which of the 
psalms belong to Manasseh’s time, and can go no further than 
to say of some of them that they may possibly or probably 
have been composed at that period, though they may also have 
been written one or more centuries later. 

For instance, there is nothing to prevent our supposing that 
the twenty-second psalm dates from this epoch. This poem 
had a special significance for the first Christians, since they 
regarded it as a prediction of the sufferings and death of the 
Christ ; and accordingly we find frequent allusions to it in the 
Gospel narratives of the crucifixion. For this reason we will 
take it as an example, in preference to other psalms, such as 
the third, fourth, fifth, eleventh, twentieth, or twenty-first, 
which are in themselves equally appropriate : — 


- my god! my god! why hast thou forsaken me, 
ar from my rescue! ’’ —so I complain. 
My god! I cry hy day, but thou answerest not; 
By night, but I find no rest. 
Yet thou art the Holy One, 
Enthroned on the praises of Israel. 
Our fathers trusted in thee; 
They trusted, and thou didst deliver them. 
When they cried unto thee, they were rescued ; 
They huilt upon thee and were not put to shame. 
But Iam a worm and no man, 
The seorn of men and conteimpt of the people. 
All they that see me laugh me to scorn, 
Curling the lip and'shaking the beard : 
*“ He trusted in Yahweh! then let Him rescue him; 
Let Him deliver him. since He delights in him!”’ 
Nay, it was thou that didst bring me to birth, 
d didst lay me in peace on my mother’s breast; 
Thou hast heen my protection since first I drew hreath, 
And as long as 1 live thou art still my god! 
Be not far from me, for trouble is nigh, 
And there is none to help. 


Many bulls have circled me round, 
Bulls of Bashan have compassed me; 
Men open wide their jaws upon me, 
Like a ravening, roaring lion. 
I am poured out like water; 
My hones are shaken asunder; 
My heart is like wax, 
It is melting within me. 
Mv throat is dried up like a potsherd ; 
y tongue cleaves to the roof of my month; 
Thou hast brought me to the dust of death. 
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Nay, I am aurrounded by doga; 
A band of villains encircles me; 
They have pierced my hands and feet! 
1 2an count all my bones. 
* My enemies look on and exult in my misery, 
They have parted my garments among them, 
And cast lots for my vesture. 
But thou, O Yahweh, be not far! 
O my strength! haste thee to help me. 
Rescue my soul from the sword. 
My life from the power of the dogs; 
Deliver me from the lion’s mouth ; 
Save me from the horns of the buffaloes ! 


I will proclaim thy name to my brothers, 
And praise thee in the midst of the assembly. 
Ye worshippers of Yahweh, praise him! 
. Unite in his praise, ye seed of Jacob! 
Tremble before him, all Israel’s offspring! 
The affliction of the afflicted he despises not nor contemns; 
He hides not his countenance from them, 
But hearkens to their entreaty. 
From thee comes the bliss that I celebrate in the midst of a great 
assembly. : 
I will pay my vows in the presence of them that fear thee. 
The oppressed shall eat till they are satisfied ; 
Yahweh shall he praised by his worshippers, 
May their heart live for ever! 
All the world sbal] remember and come back to Yahweh; 
Before tliy face shall all nations bow. 
For Yahweh is king, 
And rules over the heathens. 
The great ones of the earth shall be sated, and bow before bim, 
The humble shal! all bend low, 
The offspring of the destroyed shall serve him.? 
They shall tell of the Lord to remote generations. 
They shall come and declare his righteousness, 
His deeds to a new generation. 


The expounders of this and of many other psalms have 
often been mueh perplexed to determine whether the poet is 
speaking of himself only, or whether he lays his lamentations 
upon the lips of the suffering eommunity. On the one hand, 
the poet seems to give utterance to the intense individual suf- 
fering whieh he himself has endured; and on the other hand, 
he rises so eompletely out of the sphere of personal eonsid- 
erations when he indulges his expeetation of the general tri- 
umph of the worship of Yahweh, that we eompletely forget 
both him and his sorrows. The most natural explanatiou of 
all this is to suppose that the poet when perseeuted for his 
faith, knowing that his lamentations were not his alone, and 
sympathizing with all who snffered in the same cause, de- 
seribed their bitter experiences under the type of his own. 
His sufferings and those of his brothers were the sufferings 


1 The translation is very uncertain. 2 The translation is doubtful. 
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of all the devout, the whole community of Yahweh’s faithful 
worshippers ; and his deliverance would be the triumph of his 
god. This peculiarity gives to many of the psalms all the 
warmth which belongs to personal outpourings of the heart, 
while preserving a generality of application which makes 
them suitable for every age and for individuals and com- 
munities alike. - 


But this identification of the poet’s personal desires with 
the honor of God carries with it one great danger which the 
psalmists did not escape. If their cause was the cause of 
their god, then their enemies were the enemies of Yahweh, 
and they had not the smallest scruple in cherishing the bit- 
terest hatred of them. To love one’s enemies was a virtne 
the glory of which was sometimes * perceived in antiquity, but 
very rarely. Not only was the rule, ‘‘ Love your friends and 
hate your enemies,” subject to few exceptions, but to spare 
an enemy would, generally speaking, have been decried as 
pusillanimous. Must not the relative of a murdered man 
pursue the murderer and avenge his kinsman’s blood? It was 
his sacred duty. The right of reprisal was a legal, nay, a 
divine privilege. Yes, divine! for Yahweh himself exercised 
it, in requiting every man according to his deeds. Nowhere 
is this proposition laid down more sharply, I had almost said 
more offensively, than in the following verses of a psalm’: 

Yahweh has recompensed me for my virtue, 
Rewarded me openly for the cleanness of my hands. 
For to the merciful thou art merciful, 
And upright to the upright man ; 
To the faithful thou art faithful, 
Perfidious to the false. 


For thou dost save the afflicted people 
And humble the eyes of pride. 


Extraordinary as the assertion sounds that Yahweh himself 
deceives the deceitful man, it is no more than is contained in 
the proverb,’ — 

Yahweh’s curse is on the house of the godless, 
But the dwelling of the just he blesses. 


For he will mock the mockers, 
But show grace to the oppressed. 


The conception of the Divine nature which underlies these 
and other such utterances sanctions and almost hallows the 
hatred of Yahweh’s foes. ‘The feelings expressed in the fol- 


1 See Exodus xxiii. 4, 5; Proverbs xxv. 21, 22. = 
2 Psalm xviii. 24-27; 2 Samuel xxii. 25-28. 8 Proverbs iii. 33, 34. 
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lowing lines? were permissible and even imperative upon the 
Israelite : — 


Should not I hate them that hate thee, 
And abhor them that oppose thee? 

Y hate them with intensest hatred; 
I hold them for my foes. 


Hence many poems, such as Psalms v., Iviii., lix., lxix., 
cxxix., cxxxvii., are disfigured by expressions of bitter 
hatred. Indeed they are sometimes so full of them that they 
may well be called the ‘‘ psalms of cursing.” We give as an 
example a portion of a psalm, which, if not itself written in 
Manasseh’s time, is probably an imitation of a poem of that 
period ? : — 

O God, whom I praise, he not silent! ore 
The mouth of the godless, the mouth of deceit, is opened against me; 
They speak to me with deceitful tongue, 
Words of hatred surround me, 
They attack me without a cause. 
In reply to my love they assault me, 
While I am ever praying.® 
They repay evil for good, 
atred instead of love. 
Set a godless man in power over him, 
And let an accuser be ever near him! 
When sentence is given may he be condemned; 
May his prayer be counted as sin' 
Mey is days he few! 
ay another man take his post! 
Let his sons be orphans, 
His wife a widow! 
May his children wander ahout as beggars, 
And seek hread, far from their ruined home! 


And in this strain the poet goes on fill his curses at last 
melt into lamentations and prayers for deliverance. 

So lamented and cursed, so prayed and sighed, full many 
an oppressed disciple of the Mosaic school, while Manasseh 
and Amon reigned. 


However great the interest which most of the Judzans felt 
in these contested questions, there was at least one circle of 
religious thought which was almost nnaffected by them. What 
had the sacrifices to Molech or the worship of asherahs, the 
feasts of new moon and the adoration of images, to do with 
the revelation of God in Nature? To the more cultivated 
members of either party, but especially to the reformers, Yah- 
weh was the god of gods, the creator of heaven and earth, 


1 Psalm cxxxix. 21, 22. 2 Psalm cix. 1 ff. 
8 The translation is very doubtful. 
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the god who revealed his glory in the thunder-storm and the 
sunshine, the rain and the whirlwind. In the book of Psalms 
we still find some few songs which celebrate Yahweh’s great- 
ness as revealed in Nature. It is, of course, impossible to 
assign their exact date, but they may have been written at 
any time after the Israelites had learned to believe that Yah- 
weh was the god of the heavenly hosts, and that the visible 
creation was the scene upon which he revealed his power. 
They may date from any period after the eighth century, 
therefore. 

Let us take as an example a poem whose author does not 
seem as yet to have risen to the conception of God’s unity; 
for in the first verse he addresses the sons of the gods, which 
must mean either angels or subordinate deities, — hut the ex- 
pression is too obscure to warrant any confident deductions. 
The poem in question is Psalm xxix. : — 

Praise Yahweh, O ve sons of gods, 
Give Yahweh praise and glory! 
Give Yahweh the honor due to his name, 
Bow before Yahweh in sacred apparel! 
Yahweh’s voice is upon the waters: the glorious god is thundering. 
Yahweh’s voice rolls o’er the waters of heaven. 
Yahweh's voice is mighty; 
Yahweh’s voice is full of majesty. 
The voice of Yahweh breaks the cedars; 
Ay! Yahweh shatters the cedars of Lebanon. 
He makes them leap, — Mount Lebanon like a bull, 
And Hermon like a buffalo. 
Yahweh’s voice flashes flames around it. : 
Yahweh’s voice makes the desert tremble, 
Yahweh makes the desert of Kadesh shudder, 
Yahweh’s voice makes the hinds cast their young. 
Yahweh's voice strips the bark from the forest. 
_ In his heavenly palace all cries: Glory! 
Yahweh enthroned him on mighty waters, 
Still Yahweh is throned there, as king eternal! 
Yahweh will give his people might; 
Yahweh blesses his people with riches. 


We have not many of these psalms of Nature. Psalm civ., 
which is too long for insertion here, and was probably com- 
posed at a later date, contains a very poetical description of 
Yahweh’s glory. He is enthroned in heaven; he makes the 
winds his messengers and the lightning flashes his servants ; * 
he has created the earth and all that is on it,? and has sus- 
tained man and beast ever since.— Why could not the poet 
who adapted this song for the temple service rest content with 
such a celebration of Yahweh’s glory? Why must he add 
these words at the close : — 


1 After an amended version of v. 4. 2 Compare vol. i. pp. 24-36. 
VOL. It. 14 
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The sinners shall be destroyed from the earth; 
The godless shall he there no more. 

Praise Yahweh, O my soul! 
Hallelujah ! 

No doubt a considerable number of songs and many Israel. 
itish myths have heen lost to us in consequence of the feeling, 
very laudable in itself, that Yahweh’s revelation in Nature was 
as nothing compared with his glory displayed in the Law.’ 
In the first part of Psalm xix.? we still possess the fragment 
of an ancient psalm of Nature; andthe grandeur of its open- 
ing lines shows that its author was no ordinary poet : — 


The heavens declare the glory of God, 

The firmament heralds the work of his hands; 
Day upon day pours forth instruction, 

Night upon night bears witness. 

Unfortunately, some of the lines that follow are obscure 
and unintelligible, while the last half of the psalm is a glo- 
rification of Yahweh’s law, which evidently had no connection 
whatever with this psalm of Nature. 


We have often observed already that the Israelites, like 
every one else, conceived their god after their own likeness, 
and ascribed to him whatever they regarded as most noble 
and glorious in man. ‘The level of culture which they had 
reached at any period was reflected in their conception ot 
their god. At a low stage, when the pleasures of sense were 
supreme, they described Yahweh as eating and drinking, put 
into good humor hy the pleasant smell of a sacrifice, and 
made merry by wine. When prowess in hattle was held to 
be the greatest virtue, Yahweh became a mighty warrior, 
brandishing his sword and spear, and rushing upon the foe 
with a war-cry like the lion’s roar. The stern moralist, on 
the other hand, saw in Yahweh a being of moral holiness and 
of strictest justice, rewarding every man according to his 
work ; and tender hearts wonld sometimes rise to the thought 
of Yahweh’s pitying love. The proverh-makers or ‘‘ sages,” 
for their part, saw in him the perfection of wisdom, the god 
who had deliberately adapted everything to its purpose. 

This is especially exemplified in a section of the book of 
Proverbs,’ which was, perhaps, written in the age of Manasseh. 
It does not consist, like the other portions of the book of 
Proverbs, in unconnected sayings, but is ene continuous dis- 
course. It is a very earnest exhortation to a moral life, a 


1 Compare vol i. pp. 423, 424. 2 Vv. 1-4. 
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warning against murder, theft, contentiousness, dishonesty, 
sloth, and, above all, inchastity and adultery. To this last 
point the writer constantly reverts. 

His view of the connection between piety and wisdoin is 
characteristic. He regards the fear of Yahweh as the first 
step on the path of wisdom, and Wisdom herself as the most 
glorious possession that can fall to man. He introdnces ner 
as speaking thns ? :— 


Come now, children! hearken to me. 
Blessed are they who abide on my paths! 
Hear my instruction, 
That yon may he wise and not unrestrained. 
Blessed is the man that hearkens to me, 
Daily attending my gates 
And keeping watch at my door-posts! 
For whoso finds me, he finds life 
And gains the favor of Yahweh. 
But he who sins against me wrongs his very sonl; 
And whoso hate me, they love death. 


Wisdom is Yahweh’s possession also. It was with her help 
that he formed the world.’ 


Yahweh established the earth by wisdom 
And reared the heavens by understanding. 

By his knowledge the oceans break through 
And the clouds drop down with dew. 


Just as the writer personifies Wisdom, and makes her 
exhort nankind by means of her friends who sit in the gate 
of the city, so he also makes her boast that she stood bv 
Yahweh’s side when he created the world.® 


Yahweh possessed me when he began his work, 
Before he made anything, even of old. 
bs From eternity was I anointed, 
From the heginning, before the world was. 
When the oceans were not, was I born, 
When there were no gushing springs, 
Before the mountains had gained their foundations. 
Before the hills, was I born. 
Nocorn land or pastures were made as yet, 
Nor the masses of earth that form dry land; 
When he made the heaven I was with him, 
When he stretched its vault athwart the chasm; 
When he hung the clouds above 
And the springs burst forth from the depth ; 
When he set its hounds to the sea, that its waters should nof 
mount over its shores, 
And established the pillars of earth: 
Then was I with him as an artificer, 
His delight day after day, 
Rejoicing with him always. 
And now I sport on the face of earth 
And rejoice- with the children of men. 


Proverbs viii. 32-36. 2 Proverbs iii, 19,20. 8% Proverbs viii. 22-31. 
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The meaning of the last lines appears to be that Yabweh 
always took pleasure in that Wisdom which now spreads delight 
through the world, and whose joy it is to make men happy. 
But whatever the precise meaning of this representation of 
Wisdom may be, we should certainly be wrong in looking for 
any philosophieal coneeption undcrlying it. It has, indeed, 
given rise to many speculations, but it is nothing itself more 
than a poetical personification. The Wisdom which stood by 
Yahweh’s side at the creation is the same that exhorts man- 
kind and leads them on to life. 

This work, like the psalms of Nature, is entirely free from 
allusions to any religious contest. The fact may very fairly be 
urged as an argument that it is of later origin than we have 
supposed, and was written when the conflict was already 
over; bnt the inference is far from being as certain in the 
case of these sages as it would have been in the case of proph- 
ets or priests. From Solomon’s time onwards the tenden- 
cies of the ‘‘ wise men” had been broadly human rather than 
especially Israclitisk ; and though not opposed to religion, 
they had always insisted upon morality and a sensible mode 
of life rather than upon sacrifices and all the accompaniments 
of religious worship. 

But now a certain change may be observed. The con- 
ception of Yahweh’s being had become very exalted, and he 
was reverenced as the creator of the world and the ruler of 
the fates of men; the sages, therefore, might easily bring the 
recognition of his power into connection with their principles 
of the conduct of life. Now that religion had become more 
reasonable the sages grew more religious. The writer of 
Proverbs i. 7-ix. even utters the following exhortation ! ’— 

Honor Yahweh with your substance, 
With the first-fruits of all your increase ; 


Then shall your barns be filled with plenty, 
And your presses shall overflow with wine. 


But it was still the exception for the ‘‘ wise men” to turn 
their attention to such things. No doubt these preachers 
of morality often looked down with a kind of contempt upon 
the zealots and fanatics who contended so eagerly about the 
best forms of worship. 

1 Proverbs iii. 9, 10. 
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CHaPpreR XXX. 
THE BEGINNING OF JOSIAHB’S REIGN. 
2 Kines XXII. 1, 2;! Jeremian J.-J 18. 


EZEKIAH’S religions reformation had been the work of 

the king rather than of the people; but during the rule 

of Manasseh and Amon the principles of the Mosaic school 

took deeper and deeper root, while its members looked with 

ever-growing indignation upon the prevalence of heathen 

practices. Though their mouths were still closed by fear, 

they were nevertheless plotting the best means of rooting out 

all these idolatries and abominations. A storm was evidently 
gathering. 

In ancient times the very religion of a people depended 
to an almost incredible extent on the line of action taken by 
its king; and it was only natural that, as soon as Josiah 
ascended the throne, the followers of Moses should fix their 
eyes npon him with extreme anxiety, and ask what the new 
rule would yield. Josiah, however, was but eight years old; 
and it would seem that the regent, who held the reins of the 
State during his minority, either sympathized with the con- 
servatives or, at least, shrank from taking the vigorons 
measures which a thorough religious reformation would de- 
mand. The reformers, therefore, were compelled to bide 
their time; but their zeal burned all the hotter, and, when 
the smothered flames of their faith and hate shonld at last 
break out, they wonld rage all the more fiercely. 

Meanwhile they became more and more clearly conscious 
exactly what they wanted and how they meant to get it. 
First of all, they were determined absolutely to pnt down 
both the service of all gods but Yahweh and the worship of 
images. These two points were embraced in the current 
version of the Ten Commandments under one great precept: 
‘‘ Thou shalt not worship any gods beside me, Yahweh, nor 
shalt thou make thyself any image of a god of any form 
whatsoever, nor bow down before it; for I, Yahweh, am a 
jealous god, and visit the sins of those that hate me, from 
father to son, to the third and fourth generation, but show 
mercy to them that love and obey me to a thonsand genera 


1 3 Chronicles xxxiv. 1-3. 
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tions.” ! Moreover, the reformers were determined to suppress 
and abolish whatever they regarded as of Canaanitish origin ; 
such as anointed stones, asherahs, images of the sun, sacri- 
fices of children, and unchaste religions customs. This was 
equivalent to carrying out the important measures towards 
the accomplishment of which Hezekiah had already taken 
certain steps. The reformers now required that they shonld 
be carried out inexorably. The freedom of religious usages 
must be laid under close restrictions. Henceforth there must 
be but one place of worship, the temple on Mount Zion, and 
every sacrifice offered elsewhere must be branded as a hea- 
thenish abomination. The priesthood, too, must b« confined 
henceforth to Levi, the tribe to which the influential servants 
of the temple of Jerusalem belonged. 

We need hardly ask who took the foremost part in the 
reformation of the seventh century. The Levitical priest- 
hood furnished the leading spirits round whom the others 
gathered, and were the boldest champions of the reformation. 
Jeremiah, the son of Hilkiah, who was the greatest prophet 
of the sneceeding period, and a stout snpporter of the refor- 
mation, was himself a priest of the temple at Jerusalem ; 
but he was far from surrendering himself to the guidance 
of his colleagues, and complained that the preaching of the 
prophets altogether tended to establish the supremacy of the 
priests.” 

Throughont the first eighteen years of Josiah’s reign the 
reformers were compelled to bide their time. No donbt it 
became ever elearer that the king was in sympathy with 
them; bnt as yet he took no decisive steps to give effect to 
their wishes. According to the book of Chronicles, indeed, 
_ he not only began to seek the god of his father, David, when 
he was sixteen years old, but vigorously prosecuted the reform 
of Judah’s religion from the twelfth year of his reign. But 
this assertion is obviously false; for the discovery of the book 
of Yahweh’s Law, which the book of Kings represents as the 
proximate canse of the reformation, is strangely out of place 
in the story of the Chronicler, where it is not mentioned 
until the whole affair has long been settled. 


Let us now glance at the political condition of Judah in the 
first years of Josiah’s reign. 

Under Manassch and Amon the country had already begun 
to recover from the disastrous wars against Assyria; and 


1 After an amended version. 2 Jeremiah v. 81. 
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- Josiah seemed to have a fair chance of considerably extend- 
ing its power. From Assyria he had nothing to fear, for 
the former mistress of the world was now tottering to her 
fall. The powers of Media and Babylonia had laid siege to 
Nineveh, and the king was compelled to leave his distant 
provinces to their fate. 

When we remember Isaiah’s denunciations of the Assy- 
rians and their pride, we may well conceive the feelings 
with which the Judeans heard that their mortal foes were 
now surrounded by deadly peril. The prophecy of Nahum 
gives powerful expression to their joy in Nineveh’s humilia- 
tion. We cannot tell exactly when this man of God uttered 
his oracles, but it was certainly after Sennacherib’s defeat, 
and not improbably during the siege of Ninevch by the 
Medes and Babylonians. ‘‘See! there upon the mountains 
comes the messenger of joy,” he cries to his countrymen, 
‘“‘the bearer of glad tidings drawing near! Now celebrate 
your feasts, O Judah! and perform your vows, for henceforth 
the man of Belial shall no more pass through you. He is 
utterly destroyed!” The prophet compares Nineveh to a 
lion’s den full of plunder; but Yahweli will snatch all her 
plunder from her, and burn her chariots.?, She was a city of 
blood, full of lying and violence, but Yahweh would put her 
to utter shame and none should pity her. ‘* The shepherds 
thou hast appointed, O king of Ashur, shall slumber, and 
thy princes shall lie down in sleep; thy people shall be scat- 
tered on the mountains, and no one shall gather them again. 
Thy bruises shall not be healed, and thy wound is grievous. 
All they that hear of it clap their hands for very joy, for 
whom hast not thou afflicted?” * Whenever these words 
were uttered, they undoubtedly reproduced the feelings with 
which the Judeeans heard of every disaster that fell upon 
Assyria. 

From the South Judah had more to fear; for Psammeti- 
chus had become king of the whole of Egypt, after the land 
had been divided for a considerable time amongst twelve 
monarchs, and this powerful and warlike king aimed at 
extending his territory at the expense of his north-eastern 
neighbors. But he had already been besieging the Philis- 
tine city of Ashdod in vain for years, and though his power 
may have occasionally caused the king of Judah some nn- 
easiness, yet the people gradually became accustomed to 
having the Egyptian army in their neighborhood, and the 
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obstinate resistanee offered by Ashdod went far towards al- 
laying their fears. 

Josiah, therefore, reigned in peaee, and no threatening 
danger gave the Mosaic enthusiasts oeeasion for insisting on 
the reform they longed for. As long as the people basked in 
prosperity, Yahweh must surely be content. What mere 
could heart desire than peace and prosperity? To borrow a 
metaphor employed by a prophet of those days, the people 
were like wine standing untapped upon its lees. They mut- 
tered carelessly, ‘‘Oh! Yahweh never does anything, good 
or bad!” ? 

But strange and fearful rumors suddenly arose in Judah. 
Nineveh was delivered and the king of the Medes defeated — 
not by the Assyrians, however, but by a people utterly un- - 
known before. They were the Scythians, and their countless 
hordes of horsemen, armed with lanee and bow, streamed 
over Asia, plundering and devastating on every side. About 
the eighteenth year of King Josiah, they were pressing on 
further and further, and spreading terror and consternation 
everywhere. 

These events eaused the rise of several prophets in Judah. 
One of them was the man from whom we borrowed a few words 
but now. His name was Zephaniah; his great-great-grand- 
father was called Hezekiah,? and was probably the king of 
that name. We still possess one of his oracles, or rather a 
collection of short discourses, the connection of which it is 
often difficult to make out, on account of the sudden tran- 
sitions from the most violent denunciations of punishment to 
the most glorious promises. Probably Zephaniah had his 
eye upon the Seythians when he thus deseribed the great day 
of Yahweh’s judgment:*‘‘ A day of wrath, of trouble and 
distress, of fierceness and of desolation; a day of gloom and 
darkness, of elouds and obscurity ; a day when the trumpet 
shall sound against all fortresses and turrets. Then will I 
bring trouble upon men, and they shall grope upon their way 
like the blind, beeause they have sinned against Yahweh. 
Their blood shall be poured out as dust, and their flesh as 
dung. Neither shall their silver or their gold deliver them 
in the day of Yahweh’s wrath; but the whole land shall be 
devoured by the fire of his vengeanee, for he shall make an 
end speedily of all the dwellers in the land.” 

The prophet draws an appalling picture of Jerusalem’s 
wickedness.4 ‘‘ Woe to the abominable and polluted cme, the 
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city of oppression! She has not hearkened nor taken warn- 
ing; she trusted not iu Yahweh nor took refuge with her god. 
Her princes within her are as roaring lions; her judges as 
wolves ravening at even, and leaving nothing for the morning ; 
her prophets are vile and deceitful; her priests desecrate that 
which is holy and despise the Law. Yahweh is righteous in 
her midst; he does only what is just. Every morning he 
brings his justice to light and never fails. But the evil-doer 
is past all shame.” It could not be but that Yahweh would 
chastise them fearfully. ‘‘ Wait, then!” cries the prophet.* 
“Thus saith Yahweh: My sentence is to collect the heathen 
and draw the kingdoms together, to pour out my anger 
upon you and show you my burning wrath.” But all 
these fearful judgments were destined to compel the heathen 
to serve Yahweh ‘‘ with united shoulder,” that is, unani- 
mously. ‘Then the proud ones shall be taken away, and a 
people shall be left, poor and wretched, but resting upon Yah- 
weh’s name. The remnant of Israel shall do no wickedness 
and speak no falsehood. ‘Then they shall lie down as peacefully 
as cattle chewing the cud, and none shall make them afraid. 
‘‘ Rejoice, O daughter of Zion! shout for joy, O Israel! Be 
glad with all your heart and leap for joy, O daughter of Jeru- 
salem! Yahweh has removed your sentence and chased away 
your foe. Yahweh, the king of Israel, is in the midst of 
thee, and thou shalt have no more misery. Then shall they 
say to Jerusalem: Fear not, O Zion; let not thy hands be 
slack; Yahweh is in thy midst, a mighty one to deliver thee. 
I will preserve thy tottering ones, and bring back thy exiles, 
and make thee the marvel of all nations.” 

The triumphant glow of the conclusion follows strangely 
upon all these gloomy predictions; and we can hardly help 
asking whether the prophet acenrately reproduced what he 
had said when he committed his oracles to writing. In any 
case, however, Zephaniah, in spite of all his indignation 
against the sins of Judah, and his firm conviction that Yah- 
weh would not leave them nnpunished, yet cherished an nn- 
shaken faith that Judah would never be destroyed, and that 
Israel’s god would be honored at last by all the heathen. 


We have just expressed a doubt as to whether the written 
versions of the prophets’ discourses always agreed with what 
they had actually said. We can justify this doubt by an 
appeal to the history of the oracles of one of the’ greatest 
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men that Judah ever produced, — the prophet Jeremiah. His 
fortunes are so closely interwoven with those of his people, 
and his prophecies are so rich a source of information con- 
cerning the times in which he lived, that we cannot record 
the history of the last half century of Judah’s existence with- 
out constantly referring to him. We shall therefore presently 
know more of him, but just now we have chiefly to do with 
the history of a portion of his oracles. 

Our knowledge of this history by no means increases our 
confidence in the accuracy with which he has passed down 
his utterances to us; for if was not till three-and-twenty 
years after the beginning of his prophetic activity that he 
committed the substance of his preaching to writing, in order 
that it might be read aloud. The roll of his prophecies was 
afterwards completely burned, upon which he wrote them 
down again;’ but of course the best memory in the world 
wonld not enable a man to reproduce the very words that he 
had uttered upon all manner of occasions during nearly a 
quarter of a century. Altered circumstances, views, and 
feelings could not but make the prophet color the distant 
past afresh, and involuntarily bring it into closer harmony 
with the requirements of the pnblic he had in view, not when 
he uttered, but when he recorded his oracles. Thus it hap- 
pens that we cannot say for certain whether he referred to 
the Scythians or the Chaldeans when he threatened his 
people with an enemy from the North. When he wrote, he 
was doubtless thinking of the Chaldeans ; but in the reign of 
Josiah, when he spoke, this people was almost if not quite 
unknown in Palestine ; and Jeremiah can hardly have referred 
to any other power than that of the Scythians. 

The greater part of the first twelve chapters of his book 
probably dates, in substance, from the times of Josiah. We 
could almost gness its contents from what we have already 
seen of the works of other prophets, for there is great uni- 
formity in the conceptions of the men of God of the eighth 
and seventh centuries. The judgment which must come upou 
the people’s dreadful sins occupies the foreground; and in 
the background there is always a joyous future in which the 
people shall return to Yahweh and enjoy prosperity. Upon 
this picture of bliss a stronger or fainter light is thrown, ac- 
sording to whether the prophet thinks a greater or smaller 
dortion of the punishment has been inflicted already. 

Jeremiah, however, is distinguished from almost all his 
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colleagues by his lofty conception of Yahweh’s moral demands 
and his intense indignation with the people’s sins, which 
compelled him to appear for the most part as a preacher of 
repentance. 

This impression is strikingly reproduced in the account he 
gives of his own call to the prophetic office: ‘*‘ The word of 
Yahweh came to me: ‘ Before I had formed you in your 
mother’s womb I knew you; before you were born I had 
sanctified you, and appointed you as a prophet over the 
heathen.” Then I said, ‘ Alas, Lord Yahweh ! I cannot speak, 
for I am still so young.’ But he said to me, ‘Say not, I am 
too young, for you must go whithersoevcr I send you, and do 
whatsoever I command you. Be not afraid of them, for I 
am with you to deliver you.’ Then Yahweh put forth his 
hand and touched my mouth and said, ‘ Behold! I put my 
words upon your lips; I set you this day over the heathens, 
and over the kingdoms to pluck up and destroy, to lay waste 
and to desolate, and also to build up and plant.’ And after- 
wards Yahweh spoke to mne again, and asked me what I saw ; 
upon which I answered, ‘I sec a kettle boiling, and its spout 
is turned from the North.’ ‘Then Yahweh said, ‘ From the 
North shall come affliction upon all the dwellers in this land ; 
from the North, at my command, shall many princes come 
and set their thrones before the gates of Jerusalem, and be- 
siege her walls and all the cities of Judah. Then will I 
bring judgment on the men of Judah for all their sins, for 
they have forsaken me and burned incense unto other gods 
and bowed down before the work of their own hands. Do 
thou, then, stand up and gird thyself and say to them all that 
Iecommand. Be not afraid nor tremble before them, for I 
strengthen you this day like a fortress, like an iron pillar, 
like a brazen wall, against all the land, against kings and 
princes, against priests and people. ‘They will contend 
against you, but will not prevail; for I, Yahweh, am with 
you to deliver yon.’” 

In the case of Jeremiah’s call, as in that of Isaiah’s,’ we 
must bear in mind that the prophet is not giving an exact 
description of something that took place at a given moment, 
but the substance of what he could remember of his mental 
experiences before he had found courage to begin his work as 
a prophet. This vision of the caldron boiling over is just 
one of those artificially-constructed productions of which we 
have already spoken,’ and may serve as a proof that Jeremiah 
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is not simply relating his actual experiences. How could he 
have done so? A man of such deep emotional nature, who 
made such lofty claims upon himself and others, must doubt- 
less have hesitated long before he became a prophet. Not 
once, but nften, he must have heard the word of Yahweh, ‘I 
have chosen you to be a prophet;” not once, but often, he 
must have answered, ‘‘ Lord! I am too young!” until at 
1ast he could no longer resist the overmastering impulse, and 
was fully persuaded of Yahweh’s mighty support. Nor were 
there any questions under discussion when he began to 
preach, in which numbers of heathen nations were involved, 
so that he was not at first what he here describes himself, 
a prophet for the heathens, though he became one in the 
second part of his career; and, finally, he must surely have 
begun his work with brighter expectations, or at least better 
hopes than we can trace in this account of his call. 

But if the story does not faithfully reproduce the prophet’s 
experiences on taking up his office, it exactly reflects the 
spirit of his work in the interval between the thirteenth? and 
seventeenth years of Josiah, as well as afterwards. In spite 
of his naturally tender and almost over-sensitive disposition, 
he was severe and stern in the extreme, for he looked upon 
Judah as the nation of apostates. Ah! when Israel was 
young and served Yahweh in the wilderness, it was a holy 
people that loved its god, and all they who would injure it 
were punished ; but now Yahweh must ask the Israelites what 
wrong he had done to their fathers that they should worship 
idols. ‘They had polluted Canaan, the land of Yahweh. 
The priests asked not, Where is Yahweh? and the men 
learned in the law knew him not. The shepherds of the 
people rebelled against him, and the prophets prophesied 
through Baal, and indulged in idle dreams. Had such a 
thing ever been before? No people in the world had ever 
changed its gods, even though they were but idols! ‘‘ Be 
amazed, O heaven! My people has done two evil deeds. 
They have deserted me, the fountain of living water, and 
they have hewn out for themselves broken cisterns that can 
hold no water!”? Ashamed, like a thief that is caught, 
stood the house of Israel, with its kings and princes, priests 
and prophets, for they said to an image of wood, Thou art 
my father! and to a god of stone, Thou hast created me! 
while they turned their backs to Yahweh. Had not Judah 
seen how the faithless Israel had practised idolatry upou 
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every high hill and under every green tree, and had not 
repented though Yahweh exhorted her so often? Yes, she 
had seen! And had seen, moreover, how Yahweh had re- 
jected his people for its sins, and yet for all that she had not 
repented, but had likewise become enamoured of the images.’ 
Dire was the extent of Judah’s idolatry; she had as many 
gods as cities, as many altars as there were streets in Jeru- 
salem ;* and the Queen of Heaven was publicly adored to 
provoke Yahweh’s wrath.® 

The position which Jeremiah occupies, and from which 
he judges the religious condition of his people, is certainly 
one-sided. His own words show us that Judah had not really 
deserted the worship of Yahweh; for when he attacks the 
immorality of the people, he introduces Yahweh speaking 
thus:* ‘*To what purpose do you bring me incense from 
Sheha and choicest cinnamon from a distant land? Your 
burnt-offerings please me not; your sacrifices I will not ac- 
cept.” The people, then, did honor Yahweh with incense 
and sacrifices. Nor did the heathen party ever think of de- 
nying that they worshipped the Baals. They could see no 
manner of harm init. Many of them sacrificed their child- 
ren in the Tophet, but they declared that they did so at the 
command of their god; and the prophets who opposed the 
practice were obliged emphatically to proclaim that Yahweh 
had never enjoined it; nay, that such a thought had not so 
much as entered his heart.® 

What we call the perception of a relative truth, the appre- 
ciation of the position of an opponent, was unknown to an- 
tiquity. Zephaniah, Jeremiah, and their supporters believed 
their own conceptions to be the pure and simple truth, and 
regarded those of their opponents as downright lies, the 
fruit of contumacy and godlessness. They could see no dif- 
ference between the sacrifices to Molech and wanton murder ; 
between the Asherah-worship and common inchastity. Sooth- 
saying and image-worship were the rejection of Yahweh’s ser 
vice. All was deliberate insubordination. Woe to the sinful 
people, then! Yahweh would chastise them fearfully. Of 
course their opponents paid them back in their own coin, 
called them sacrilegious blasphemers, and hurled the bitteresz 
reproaches against them in answer to their demand for the 
abolition of so many religious usages. 
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No quarter would be asked or given. How long the sup- 
pressed conflict lasted we cannot tell with any certainty. But 
this we know, that when it finally burst out, probably on 
occasion of the approach of the Scythians, the indignation 
against the heathen practices, which spoke in deeds of vio- 
lence, must have been long gathering in secret. Before it 
came to this, however, it had become quite clear that the 
king would gladly second the efforts of the reformers could 
he see his way to doing so. He was still hesitating, however, 
when at last, in the eighteenth year of his reign, the followers 
of Moses saw that their chance had come to secure his de- 
cisive adhesion. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
JOSIAH’S REFORMATION. 
2 Kines XXII. 8-X XIII. 25.) 


T was the eighteenth year of Josiah’s reign (626 B.c.). 
Yahweh’s temple at Jerusalem had again fallen into such 

a condition as to need considerable repair in many portions. 
The chief priest, Hilkiah, had charge of the necessary work, 
under the snperintendence of Shaphan, one of the king’s 
private secretaries. Now, it happened one day that Hilkiah 
told this Shaphan that he had made a wonderful discovery in 
the temple. What he had found was neither more nor less 
than the book of the Law itself; and he now begged his per 
mission to read it aloud to him. Shaphan listened with in- 
tensest interest; and afterwards, when telling the king how 
the portion of the temple revenues set aside for the repairs 
had been administered, he also informed him of Hilkiah’s 
discovery. Upon this Josiah asked to have the book read to 
him. He was deeply moved by its contents, and rent his 
clothes in grief and terror, to think of the chasm which 
yawned between the actual religious condition of his people 
and the demands of Yahweh. Alas! it was only too clear 
that even the former generations had strayed far from the 
right,path, and that Yahweh’s wrath burned with too just a 
cause. These Scythians must have been sent by him to clias- 
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tise his rebellious people. But what was to be done? Josiah 
hastily summoned his principal ministers, and soon commis- 
sioned five of them, — Hilkiah, Shaphan, and three others, — 
to consult Yahweh on behalf of the king and the people. His 
emissaries went to a certain Huldah, whose husband, Shallum, 
was *‘ keeper of the wardrobe ;” but whether this office was 
connected with the temple or with the palace we do not know. 
Huldah was famed as a prophetess, and it was in that capacity 
that she was now consulted. Her exact answer has not been 
preserved. The books of Kings and Chronicles make her 
utter a fearful threat, in which she predicts that Yahweh’s 
wrath will inevitally burst upon the holy city; but, at the 
same time, promises that Josiah himself shall die in peace, 
because he has humbled himself. Were this all that she had 
said, her response would have been most disheartening. Un- 
doubtedly she really urged the king, in Yahweh’s name, to 
calry out the religious reformation demanded by the newly- 
discovered hook of the Law. 

At any rate Josiah immediately set about this task. The 
nobles, priests, and prophets of Judab, all her most influential 
citizens, who might be regarded as representing the whole 
people, were suzxamoned to an assembly in the court of the 
temple. The hook was read to them in the hearing of a crowd 
of bystanders, and they were told of the king’s determination 
to reform the religion of the country in the spirit of this code 
of laws. The nobles received the intimation with shouts of 
approval. Many of them were genuinely devoted to the 
principles of the Mosaic school, and those who felt otherwise 
either held their peace or were at once overwhelmed by the 
rest. Countless sacrifices sealed the covenant which the king 
now made with Yahweh, in his people’s name, to root out 
idolatry, image-worship, witchcraft, and every heathenish 
practice, and to serve Yahweh alone, according to the law 
of Moses. 

It was no light matter thus to reform the religion of Judah. 
It involved nothing short of a complete revolution. Of 
course, it could not be expected that every one would fall in 
with the new movement heartily, nor did any one dream of 
endeavoring to convince those who were opposed to it. The 
only idea was to carry out the reformation with the high hand 
of royal might. 

The purification naturally began with the temple; and here 
the king found a strenuous ally in the priest Hilkiah. All 
the sacrificial instruments and consecrated gifts of Raal and 
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Asherah, together with everything connected with the worship 
of the heavenly bodies, were carried out of Jerusalem to the 
heaps of refuse in the valley of the Kidron, where they were 
broken to pieces, burned with fire, and the ashes scattered to 
the winds.’ The great asherah was also burned, and its ashes 
thrown over dead men’s graves, to pollute it for ever. All 
the apparatus in the temple connected with the Asherah-wor- 
ship, or the honors paid to the Sun-god, was destroyed. The 
reformation did not stop at Jerusalem. Armed bands, with 
raging priests and prophets at their head, swept, at the king’s 
command, through every quarter of Judah, from Gibeah to 
Beersheba. All the bamahs they could find they overthrew 
and polluted. The same lot fell upon the Tophet, and the 
sanctuaries of Astarte, Chemosh, and Milcom, which had 
stood ever since the days of Solomon upon a hill opposite 
Jerusalem.” Massebahs and asherahs were smitten to pieces, 
and dead men’s bones were scattered over the sacred en- 
closures, to pollute them and make them unfit for religious 
purposes for ever. 

The priests of these forbidden places of worship were 
treated in no gentle spirit; but a distinction was drawn 
between Levites and others. ‘The former were allowed to 
present themselves at Jerusalein, where they were not ad- 
mitted to any of the duties of the temple, but were never- 
theless provided for. 

At the head of the ehief force that passed through the land 
to destroy every vestige of heathen practices was the king 
himself. When Judah had been sufficiently purified, he en- 
tered the former territory of Judah. Who was to prevent 
him? The Assyrian governor, if there still was one, had 
certainly no spare troops under his command, and could not 
look to Nineveh for help. The scattered population, half 
composed of Israelites and half of foreigners who had been 
transplanted there,* was in no position to resist an army of 
any considerable power. Moreover, many an Israelite was 
doubtless in hearty sympathy with the Mosaic party in Judah, 
and was ready to give Josiah a joyful welcome. The king 
first turned his zeal upon Bethel, where stood the sanctuary 
of Jeroboam, detested by all good Jndwans. He burned and 
hroke the altar, the bamah, and the asheruh, and over the spot 
on which they had stood he scattered dead men’s bones trom 
the graves hard hy. One tomb alone he left unviolated. It 
was that known in the neighborhood as ‘‘the grave of the 
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prophet of Judah.”* When Bethel was thus cleansed, the 
bamahs of many more Ephraimite cities, which the kings of 
Israel] had set up, were destroyed. And when any of the 
priests that had officiated at them fell into Josiah’s hands, 
provided they were not Levites,? he put them to death and 
burned their bodies on the altars. 

Having thus executed the command of Yahweh the king 
returned to Jerusalem, where he made arrangements for a 
solemn and universal celebration of the Passover. The writer 
of Kings expressly states that such a Passover had never 
been celebrated throughout the days of the Judges and the 
Kings, in contradiction to the Chronicler, who makes Heze- 
kiah hold a Passover in accordance with the regulations of 
the Law. The writer of Kings himsclf evidently supposed 
that the feast had been regularly celebrated before the time 
of the Judges, — that is to say, in the wilderness and in the 
days of Joshua; but we have already seen that this was not 
really the case, and have discussed the probable origin and 
meaning of the Passover.® 

After all these steps had been taken, the king had still to 
keep a tight hand upon the religious customs of the people. 
There were many Canaanite practices common in Judah which 
could not be destroyed at a single blow, like idolatrous altars, 
anointed stones, or bamahs. It was exceedingly difficult, for 
instance, to take any effective measures against the practice 
of witchcraft and magic, or against the numerous popular 
customs of heathen origin, such as gashing the face in sign 
of mourning. In such points as these Josiah was never quite 
successful ; but his zeal for the principles of the Mosaic school 
never flagged; he did all that in him lay to compel his people 
to worship Yahweh in accordance with the precepts of the 
book of law discovered by Hilkiah; and though he was un- 
able thoroughly to carry out his wishes in some respcets, 
though the Mosaic school itself was afterwards compelled to 
modify its demands in many particulars, yet the heathen 
party never regained the ascendant. Hilkiah’s book of law 
became the rule of faith and conduct for after generations, 
and the victory which the Mosaic principles gained under 
King Josiah was never followed by a defeat. 

We need not stay to prove that the discovery of the book 
of law, which produced so profound an impression, was the 
occasion rather than the cause of the reformation. It 
simply put an end to the king’s hesitation, and compelled 
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him to take the great, decisive step which would certainly 
have cost him his throne and his life had the heathen party 
proved too strong for him. But although the book, taken 
alone, did not exercise so great an influence as appcars at 
a first superficial glance, yet we cannot help asking, with 
extreme interest, what it really was and how it came into the 
temple. These questions we can for the most part answer 
with sufficient certainty. 

In the first place, Hilkiah’s book of the law may still be 
found in our Deuteronomy. The similarity between the pre- 
cepts of this book and the measures taken by Josiah is so 
striking as to exclude every other supposition. But it does 
not follow that the whole of the present book of Deuteronomy 
existed then; for it is evidently made up of several distinct 
portions, and both the beginning and the end are later addi- 
tions. We may, therefore, take Deuteronomy iv. 45—xxvi. 
and xxviii.-xxix. 1 as the book found by Hilkiah. Even in 
these chapters there are many laws which have little or no 
connection with the great principles of Josiah’s reformation ; 
and since we have no means of fixing the precise date of their 
origin, it is quite possible that some of them also, as well as 
the opening and closing chapters of the book, are later addi- 
tions. Indeed, this is not only possible, but almost certain, 
if we are to believe the statement that the whole of Hilkiah’s 
book was read straight through to the people assembled in 
the court of the temple. It can hardly have been a work of 
two-and-twenty chapters! But all this is of comparatively 
little consequence, for in any case these additions do not 
affect the general purpose of the book. 

But how did it get into the temple? That is more than 
any one can say. Most likely it was written by Hilkiah him- 
self, or by some friend of his, and with his assistance. Den- 
teronomy shows a marked similarity in style and diction to 
the oracles of Jeremiah, who was, perhaps, the son of this 
very Hilkiah. If the chief priest or his son really wrote the 
book, then the assertion of the former that he had ‘‘ found” 
it was what is called a ‘pions fraud,” that is to say, a lie 
told for the glory of God, and alas! it is not the last lie that 
bas been told for that purpose. If we cannot bring ourselves 
to attribute so dishonorable an action to Hilkiah, we may 
suppose that the book was composed by some one else of 
kindred spirit, and placed in the temple by its author with- 
out the knowledge of the priest. In that case, the discovery 
may have becn as great a surprise to Hilkiah as to any one 
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else, and the only ‘‘ pions frand” would be that of the un- 
known author. 

Be this as it may, the book was certainly written about the 
time of its discovery.’ It is true that it introduces Moses as 
uttering the precepts and exhortations of which it consists, 
just before the people enter Canaan. But this is no more 
than a literary fiction. The position of affairs assumed 
throughout the book is.that of Judah in the timc of Josiah, 
and the forms of idolatry it denounces are those practised by 
Manasseh. Before his time the book of Denteronomy would 
have been unintelligible. In Josiah’s reign it exactly ex- 
pressed the demands of the Mosaic school. 

It is easy to understand why the author of Deuteronomy, 
instead of writing in his own name, put the views he wishcd 
to enforce into the mouth of Moses. In ancient times no 
man of deep religious feeling would think of taking any im- 
portant step without the command of the deity, who revealed 
his will, it was supposed, in the directest possible manner, by 
means of his emissaries.1 All the knowledge of God which 
Yahweh’s worshippers possessed rested, according to their own 
conception, npon the external authority of communications 
they had received from him, and not at all upon what their 
own hearts ‘and minds approved. Now these revelations 
might be made to the prophets, and in northern Israel] it was 
they who actually fought the battle for the purity of Yahweh’s 
worship. Hosea, for instance, condemned the worship of the 
images of bulls. But in Judah the prophets were not so 
powerful or independent as they were in Israel. For the most 
part they followed the lead of the priests, who in their turn 
professed to derive all their wisdom from Moses. The story 
of Moses punishing the Israelites for worshipping an image 
had played an important part in the first attempt at a refor- 
mation, under Hezekiah ;” and now the great founder of 
Israel’s religion must be brought upon the scene again to ad- 
monish a later generation. ‘The priests felt themselves to be 
the true followers of Moses; they were convinced that all their 
teaching was exactly what he had wished and intended, and 
this seemed to give them a perfect right to speak in his name. 

We must now give a short summary of the contents of the 
book in order to gain a just ccnception of the views enter- 
tained by the Mosaic school that rose to power in Judah under 
King Jostah. 

When Israel, says the book pf Deuteronomy, was on the 


1 Compare vol. i. pp. 300 ff. 2 See pp. 264 ff, 
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point of crossing the Jordan, Moses determined to impress 
upon his people once more the commandments of their god. 
So he began by reminding them of all that had taken place 
at Horeb; how Yahweh had made known the Ten Command- 
ments to them there, and how deadly terror had seized them 
at the aspect of the mountain. As soon as they came into 
the land of the Canaanites, then, they must be sure, above 
all things, to destroy the sacred objects of the peoples dwell- 
ing there — their altars, their massebahs, their asherahs, and 
their images —- and not to serve their gods. With no less 
earnestness does Moses warn them against the worship of 
images, which was so closely connected with the service 
of other gods. To impress this upon them he reminds them 
of Yahweh’s wrath when they worshipped the golden bull. 
Another point of distinction between the Israelites and the 
Canaanites was that the former were not to offer sacrifices to 
their god in any place that happened to be convenient, but 
only at the sanctuary in the city ‘‘which Yahweh should 
choose.” Idolatry must be pnnished with death. Even if a 
man who enticed them to idolatry performed miracles to prove 
his divine mission, still he must be put to death. His nearest 
relatives must not spare him. If a whole city became guilty 
of idolatry it must be laid under the ban. Levi was separated 
from the rest, henceforth to be the priestly tribe. The Levites 
were to have no inheritance with the others, but were to live 
upon the proceeds of the altar, that is to say, upon the por- 
tion of the sacrifices that was due to them, and the firstlings. 
The Israelites were also urged to invite destitute Levites to a 
share in their tithes and freewill offerings. All kinds of 
witchcraft were sternly forbidden. To find out Yahweh's 
will Israel must go to the prophets whom he would send; and 
if a prophet foretold anything that did not come to pass, it 
would show that he was a false prophet, and he must be 
stoned to death. 

Such are the great leading principles of Deuteronomy: 
Idolatry, image-worship, and witchcraft must be utterly 
abolished ; there is but one priestly tribe — the tribe of Levi; 
there is but one lawful place of worship. To these points 
the lawgiver returns again and again. But we also finda 
number of other precepts in his book, some of them very 
short, and some of them worked out at length. For instance, 
he forbids the Israelites to mutilate themselves in time of 
mourning, or to eat unclean animals or carrion; and he com- 
mands them to cancel all debts once in seven years, on the 
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Sabbath year, and also to release any Hebrew slave who has 
served six years, in case he wishes it. The book also contains 
regulations concerning the three great feasts, the administra- 
tion of justice,’ the duty of kings,” the cities of refuge (to 
which we shall return presently), the customs of war, the 
measures to be taken if a dead body should be discovered 
anywhere, the inalienable right of primogeniture, the way in 
which a son who obstinately disobeys either of his parents is 
to be dealt with, the punishment of inchastity, the inviola- 
bility of a vow to Yahweh, and much more besides. 

It deserves remark that the limitation of lawful worship 
to a single place sometimes compels the lawgiver to cancel 
older laws. For instance, there was an ordinance that, 
every Israelite who slaughtered a beast must do it at the 
neighboring sanctuary, with the assistance of the priest, 
otherwise he would be held guilty of bloodshed. This law 
was intended to put some check upon various idolatrous prac- 
tices, and was perhaps issued in Hezekiah’s time, though it 
is now embedded in a much later law.* Now if there was 
only to be one sanctuary in the whole country, it would be 
utterly impossible to carry out this regulation, and accord- 
ingly the Deuteronomist declares that the Israelites may 
slaughter and eat their beasts wherever they like, as long as 
they do not eat the blood; but that they must take their 
first-fruits, their firstlings, their tithes, their votive and other 
offerings to the one sanctuary of the land.* If they lived too 
far away from it, they might sell their gifts and buy offerings 
with the proceeds in the chosen city.° 

The older law ordained that places of refuge should be 
instituted everywhere, to which any one who had accidentally 
killed a man might flee for safety. It was taken for granted 
that the place of refuge wonld usually be an altar.° But 
when it was ordained that only one altar should exist in the 
whole country, it became necessary to make some new 
arrangement. Accordingly, the Deuteronomist fixes upon 
three cities of refuge, in various districts of the land, in which 
any one who has accidentally taken his neighbor’s life may 
dwell in safety. In case Israel’s territory should extend, 
three more are to be added to the number.’ 

In reading through the book of Deuteronomy we are 
struck by the tone of glowing earnestness and fervor in 


1 See p. 181. 2 See p. 82. 8 Leviticns xvii. 3 ff. 
4 Deuteronomy xii. 13-27. 6 Deuteronomy xiv. 22-26. 
* Exodus xxi. 18, 14. 7 Deuteronomy xix. 1-13 
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which the writer announces Yahweh’s laws to the people. 
The legislation of antiquity had generally something of a 
hortatory character,’ and this is eminently true of Deuter- 
onomy. It is as if a father were instructing his children, 
sometimes with great severity, but always with deep affection. 
However fearful the threats he utters from time to time, he 
always means them as an exhortation to obedience to Yahweh, 
that the blessings of obedience may follow. He by no means 
thinks that a mechanical observauce of (cod’s commandments 
will suffice. Israel must be a holy people, must fear his god, 
and, what is more, must love him with all the heart.? In 
many respects the writer takes an exalted moral attitude. 
It is true that he repeatedly urges the Israelites to lay the 
Cana:nites and all other idolaters under the ban; but in this 
connection it is only fair to remember that when he wrote 
there were no Canaanite cities in existence, so that in this re- 
spect at any rate, his injunctions cannot have been intended to 
be actually put into execution. Nevertheless, we must admit 
that he distinctly enjoins a massacre to the glory of God, and 
would call in the sword to back the truth. This is a mis- 
chievous and dangerous mistake, but we must not forget that 
it was universal iu antiquity, that the Christians themselves 
fell into it for whole centuries, and that many of them cherish 
it even now. We could not expect the Deuteronomist, then, 
to join love for the idolaters with hatred of idolatry, or to 
apply the law of kindness to the treatment of such trans- 
yTeSsors. 

To understand the writer’s deep and earnest moral feeling, 
we must dwell upon such precepts as these: ‘‘If you give 
your slave his liberty after six years’ service, yon must not 
let him go away empty handed;”* “If you wish to marry 
a captive woman, you must first allow her time to mourn for 
the relatives she has lost, and must never afterwards sell her 
as a Slave;”* ‘‘If you find a nest with a bird and eggs or 
young ones init, you may take the eggs or young ones, but 
not the mother;”*® ‘‘You must not make your countrymen 
pay interest on the money you lend them, but you may take 
interest from foreigners ;” ® ** If you find your brother’s ox or 
sheep straying, see that he gets it back again ;” 7 ‘* Never take a 
man’s upper or nether millstone in pledge; and if you take a 


1 See p. 185. 2 Deuteronomy vi. 5, and elsewbere. 
8 Deuteronomy xv. 13, 14. 4 Deuteronomy xxi. 10-14. 
5 Deuteronomy xxii. 6. 6 Deuteronomy xxiii. 19, 20. 
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pledge from any one, do not go into his house for it; and if 
the pledge is some necessary garment, take it back to him be- 
fore nightfall;”1 ‘‘ Never oppress the poor, the laborer, or 
the stranger, nor keep his wages till the day after he has 
earned them;”? ‘* Leave good gleanings in your field and 
orchard for the poor, remembering that you were ouce op- 
pressed yourselves in Egypt; ” # ‘* Remember the day of rest, 
for your servants must rest on it;”4‘‘ Fathers must not be 
put to death for thew children’s crimes, nor children for 
their fathers’ ;” > ** You must not muzzle an ox as it treads 
out the corn ;”® ‘* You must not give up a slave who has es- 
caped;”7 ‘* When a man is sentenced to be scourged, you 
must not lay more than forty lashes upon him.” ®— Truly, 
when we consider the times in which the code was drawn up, 
it seems difficult to go too far in admiration of its fine spirit 
of humanity. 


So at last the Mosaic school triumphed for good in Judah. 
It had had a long struggle for victory, and had often scemed 
in danger of destruction. 

Its triumph under Josiah brings us to a pause in the his- 
tory of Israel’s religion, for henceforth, although heathendom 
may raise its head from time to time in Judah, it is always 
easy to put it down. Henceforth Hilkiah’s book of law fur- 
nishes the people of Yahweh with a firm foundation upon 
which to rear the edifice of its religion. 

In the interests of humanity, can we hail this triumph 
of the Mosaic school with joy? Undonbtedly we can. When 
we contemplate the strife in which it was engaged, we can 
definitely declare in its favor and against its adversary. 
When the conflict first began there was still room for hesita- 
tion, for we saw that in Solomon’s reign the heathen party 
was that of industrial and artistic progress, and that their 
narrow-minded adversaries were not so very munch above them 
even in their conception of the attributes of God. But now 
that the two tendencies have gradually developed the priu- 
ciples that guide them, now that we see clearly where heathen- 
dom would have landed Israel, and how Mosaism raised it to 
ever loftier conceptions of Yahweh and purer principles of 
morality, now we can rejoice with all our hearts to see the 

1 Deuteronomy xxiv. 6, 10-13, 17. 2 Deuteronomy xxiv. 14, 15. 

8 Deuteronomy xxiv. 19-22. 4 Deuteronomy v. 13-15. 

& Deuteronomy xxiv. 16; compare p. 176. 


6 Deuteronomy xxv. 4. 
1 Dauteronomy xxiii. 15, 16. % Deuteronomy xxv. 1-3. 
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scale inclining as it does. The moral worship of Yahweh 
has triumphed, and, though it has still many defects, we have 
good grounds for hope that it will gradually purify itself from 
ali its stains. 

But, after all, our satisfaction is far from complete. We 
cannot sympathize with the way in which the Mosaic party 
gained its victory. It was force which brought the worship 
of the Judeeans into agreement with the Mosaic programme, 
and Hilkiah’s book of law was introduced and maintained by 
royal decree. It is true that we can hardly find fault with 
this. The principle was recognized by all parties alike that 
the sword was the natural arbiter in such affairs. But a vio- 
lent solution is fraught with danger to the victors. They had 
suppressed opposition by force; would not they themselves 
in their turn become slaves of their own law? The Deuter- 
ouomist makes Moses explicitly declare, with reference to the 
prohibition of all sacrifices elsewhere than at Jerusalem, 
‘‘ Henceforth you shall not do, as we have done hitherto, 
each one as he thinks best.”+ The Judseans, then, were laid 
under such restrictions as made religious freedom henceforth 
impossible. No sacrifices might be offered except at Jerusa- 
lem, nor even there except under the supervision of the Levit- 
ical priests and in accordance with the precepts of the Law. 
Even in civil affairs complicated questions must be referred 
by the tribunal before which they came to the supreme court 
at Jerusalem, in which the chief priests, amongst others, had 
a seat.” What dangers have we here for the religions and 
social life of Israel! When priests reign supreme it is all 
over with freedom, with genuine religious life, and at last 
with morality itself. Was it likely that the Levites of the 
temple of Jerusalem, henceforth the only lawful priests, would 
allow the worshippers of Yahweh any freedom? Would they 
tolerate the prophets — those men of the spirit? Would they 
not rather suppress with growing rigor every free expression 
of thought or feeling, carry their Law into ever more and more 
frivolous detail, and foster the spirit of formalism? 

Alas! these questions admit of but one answer. Those 
who had put down idolatry with the sword would not shrink 
from appealing to force against anything they deemed incon- 
sistent with the purity of the worship of Yahweh as by law 
established. And if this be so, alas for Israel! for its religion 
must degenerate into formalism. The special strength and 
glory of the Mosaic school had always been the intimate con- 
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nection which it established and maintained between religion 
and morality ; but this very strength exposed it to the fatal 
risk of subjecting the spiritual life to the same external sys- 
tem of commandments and prohibitions which regulate publie 
molality, and treating forme of worship and speculative opin- 
ions as equal in importance to moral purity and earnestness. 
The mischief is contained in germ even in the Ten Command- 
ments, which lay equal stress upon the precepts of morality, 
the observance of the Sabbath, and the prohibition to serve 
other gods or worship images. This germ was but slightly 
developed in the most ancient Israelitish code,’ but in that 
which underlay Hezekiah’s reformation it was much more 
prominent,” and its consequences came out far more clearly 
yet in the book of Deuteronomy. Here the noblest moral 
precepts stand side by side with the most trivial regnlations 
as to forms of worship, and the same binding power is con- 
ferred upon them both. We shall see hereafter with what fatal 
vigor this spirit of formalism spread and grew. 

Not long after the promulgation of Hilkiah’s book of law, 
a certain Judsean furnished it with an introduction and an 
appendix, in which these words occur: *® ‘*‘ The commandment 
which I command you this day is not hidden from you, neither 
is it far off. It is not in heaven that you need say, Who 
shall climb up to heaven for us, and bring it down for us, that 
we may hear it and do it? Neither is it beyond the sea that 
you need say, Who shall go over for us, and bring it to us, 
that we may hear it and do it? For it is very near to you; 
you take it upon your lips, and can repeat it by heart.” Here 
we find the fatal theory of the Law, the worship of the letter, 
introduced! In course of time this principle will petrify the 
soul of Israel, and choke its moral life. 

All this we shall see. But, as a good principle only reveals 
its sanctifying power little by little, and at first gives small 
sign of it, if any, so an evil principle may long conceal its 
fatal consequences. In the centuries which followed the intro- 
duction of the Law, Israel still enjoyed the frnits of the pro- 
phetic spirit, and gave many a proof of sacred inspiration, 
of a faith that sweeps everything before it, and of the true 
piety of the heart; but while after generations were thus sus- 
tained by whut their fathers had prepared for them, the deadly 
poison of formalism was ever sinking deeper and yet deeper, 
and preparing a woeful end for Israel’s religion. 


1 See pp. 181 ff. 2 See p. 274. 8 Deuteronomy xxx. 11-14. 
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2 Kines XXIII. 29-85;1} Jeremian XI. 18-28. 


E have now reached the last period of the history of 

Israel’s religion and national existence recorded in 

the Old Testament; and since it gives us the key to the com- 

prehension of the age of Jesus and tosome extent of modern 

Judaism also, its treatment is by no means the least import- 
ant part of onr task. 

The first requisite for a clear insight into Judah’s subse- 
quent history is a distinct conception of the religious position 
held by the guiding spirits of the nation from the time of 
Josiah’s reformation onwards. ‘They believed that the fates 
of nations and of men did not depend upon the natural 
sequence and connection of events, following the laws of 
cause and effect, but were the immediate dispeusations of 
Yahweh, who accorded his favor or displeasure to the virtue 
or the vice of men. For any one toask a blessing of Yahweh, 
therefore, involved his appealing to his own fidelity in the 
service of his god and to the uprightuness of his life. 

Hitherto, therefore, the prophets of the Mosiac school had 
been sparing in their promises to Judah, stained as she was 
by the worship of strange gods and images; bunt now that the 
stain had been removed and Yahweh alone was worshipped in 
the land, they were certain of his help, and uttered words of 
lofty cheer without stint. 

At first the event seemed to justify their confidence. The 
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Scythians, who had inspired the Judzans with such terror,} 
inflicted no serious injuries upon the country. We can easily 
guess the reason, for the great road from the Euphrates to 
Egypt rau through the plain of Jezreel and on through Gaza, 
skirting the territory of Judah, but not crossing it, and leav- 
ing it, therefore, in comparative safety. The Scythians, 
accordingly, overran the former kingdom of the ten tribes, 
where they possibly left a record of their stay in the name of 
Scythopolis or Scythian-town, which was given to the ancient 
Bethshan,? after which they advanced along the sea-coast 
towards Egypt. King Psammetichus, who broke up the siege 
of Ashdod on their approach, succeeded in buying them off, 
upon which they returned by the way they had come, plunder- 
ing a temple in the Philistine city of Askelon as they passed, 
and finally retired altogether. Judah was therefore spared. 
All this most likely took place soon after Josiah’s reformation, 
and would naturally strengthen the confidence of the Judean 
prophets very greatly. Was it not plain to see that Yahweh 
was protecting his people? 

The same view was taken by many inhabitants of the 
northern district also. Even before the fall of Samaria the 
worship of the bulls had been vigorously attacked, and now 
the sanctuary at Bethel was desecrated and the chapels of the 
bamahs laid waste. Moreover, all zealous Israelites dreaded 
the influence of the religions which the heathen colonists had 
brought with them,’ and felt a corresponding sympathy for 
the worship of Yahweh now established in Judah. 

The social condition of the country was also favorable to 
a closer union. The men of the North were too feeble to 
hope for national independence, especially since they had 
suffered so much from the Scythians, and they were therefore 
anxious to unite once more with their brethren in the South ; 
while the Judzeans, on their part, were ready to receive them 
with open arms. The points upon which they differed were 
no insuperable obstacle to their union, and Jeremiah might 
now exclaim to the dwellers in the North:* ‘‘ Repent, O 
children that have gone astray! For Yahweh’s favor toward 
you has revived, and he remembers that he is your god. Ere 
long snall men cease to grieve because the ark of the covenant 
is gone; for all Jerusalem shall be called the throne of Yah- 
weh, and all the heathen shall put away their evil deeds and 
shall come up to Zion to worship Yahweh.” 


1 Compare pp. 320 f. 2 See Map V. 
8 Compare p. 301. 4 Jeremiah iii. 12-18. 
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According to Jeremiah, Judah had sinned as deeply as 
Israel, and had only repented in appearance; but the ma- 
jority of the prophets were far from sharing his belief. Surely 
Judah was a pious nation, they thought, visibly protected 
by Yahweh! During the next few years the prophets who 
cherished these self-satisfied and confident thoughts had a 
great advantage uver the man who still wailed for the people’s 
sins and ever cried for repentance; for the years rolled pros- 
perously by, Josiah sat upon the throne of his fathers in peace, 
the northern districts came more and more completely under 
his sway, peace and prosperity reigned unconfined. No won- 
der that the voice of the prophets of smooth things rose ever 
higher, and secured a more and more universal response. 

We may judge of the sentiments entertained towards Josiah 
from the following song, which was, perhaps, composed in his 
honor. It is the seventy-second psalm, with the omission 
of the last two verses, which were added to it when it was 
taken up into the collection of Psalms asthe concluding hymn 
of the second book : — 


O Yahweh! teach the king to utter judgment, 
Give insight to the monarch’s son! 
Let him judge thy people in equity, 
Thine oppressed in wisdom and honor. 
The mountains shall bring forth peace to the people, 
So shall the hills by righteousness. 
He shal) maintain the right of the peor, 
Shall rescue the children of the needy, 
And shall bring the oppressor low. 
They shall fear him as long as the sun shall shine, 
As Inng as the moon exists, for ever! 
He shall be like the rain on the pasture, 
Like the shower that waters the earth. 
In his days shall the righteous flourish, 
And prosperity shall not fail as long as the moon endures. 


May he rule from sea to sea, 
From Euphrates to the ends of the earth! 
May his adversaries 2 how before him; 
May his enemies lick the dust! 
Let the kings of Tarshish and the isles bring presents, 
Let the rulers of Sheba 3 offer him gifts! 
May all the kings pay hnmage to him, 
nd all the heathen serve lim, 
For he rescues the ponr who cry for help, 
The afflicted whom there is none to succor; 
He pities the wretched and needy; 
He delivers the souls of the poor. 
From injustice and violence he rescnes them; 
In his sight their blood is precions. 


1 Tsremiah iii. 6-11. 2 After an ainended version, 
3 Compare p. 738. 
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Long may he live! may they hring him gold from Sheba, 
May they pray for him always and bless him ever! 

May corn abound in the land; 
May the harvest wave on the hills like the forests of Lebanon; 
May the people of the cities increase like the grass | 

Let bis name abide for ever 
And extend as far as the sun shines! 

_Let men wish each other Property like his ;1 

Let all the nations call him blessed ! 


It 13, indeed, quite possible that this song was composed in 
honor of some other king, or is a so-called Messianic psalm; 
that is to say, a psalm expressing a longing for Israel’s ideal 
king, and celebrating his glory: but in any case it expresses 
the feclings entertained towards Josiah by most of the leaders 
of the Mosaic school; for ‘‘ before him,” in the judgment of 
the author of Kings,? ‘‘no king had equalled him in perfect 
obedience to Yahweh, according to all the law of Moses, nor 
did his like rise up after him.” 


But amidst all the rejoicings of priests and prophets, 
who vied with each other in praises of the king and 
people, and saw nothing but blessings in the future, one 
man at least was wholly dissatisfied with Judah’s present 
condition, and that man was Jeremiah. Doubtless he, too, 
had rejoiced with all his heart when Josiah set about puri- 
fying Judah’s religion from heathen stains, but this was 
by no means enough. To break down bamahs, to burn 
asherahs, to shatter massebahs, and to pollute the tophet, was 
well; but it fell far short of Yahweh’s demands. What did 
he really care for all the sacrifices which his worshippers 
made to him? ‘‘To what purpose,” cried the prophet, in 
Yahweh’s name,® ‘‘do you burn up some of your sacrifices 
whole? Make a meal of them with an easy heart! For when 
I brought you out of Egypt I gave you no commands about 
burnt-offerings and sacrifices. One only thing did I com- 
mand you: To listen to my voice, that I might be your god, 
and you my people. But you have been rebellious, since you 
came out of Egypt until now. In vain have I sent my ser- 
vants, the prophets, to warn you, for you would not hearken 
to their voice, but have done even yet more wickedly than 
your fathers. Therefore I will bring misery’ upon you and 
reject you.” 

The declaration that Yahweh attached no value to the 
distinction between the burnt-offerings which were entirely 


1 Compare Genesis xii. 3; and vo]. i. p. 109. 
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consumed and the ordinary sacrifices, only a part of which 
was laid upon the altar, is extremely significant, and so is 
the slighting manner in which, as we have just seen, Jeremiah 
speaks of the ark of the covenant. Such words become all 
the more remarkable when uttered by the son of a priest. 
They show what supreme importance he attached to the 
claims of morality, and how completely he postponed every- 
thing else to that ‘‘ love of Yahweh with all the heart” upon 
which Hilkiah’s book of law had also insisted so powerfully. 

His hearers, however, were anything but docile. Who 
so intolerant as those who are pious in their own eyes! The 
Judeans, after Josiah’s reformation and still more after what 
they regarded as the visible proof of Yahweh’s favor in the 
departure of the Scythians, were so taken up with themselves 
and so profoundly convinced that they were the chosen people, 
that a sharp reproof sounded quite sacrilegious in their 
ears, and it was by no means safe to rebuke them openly. 
When Jeremiah did so he became the object of such bitter 
hatred that his very life was in danger. 

This was the case before he left his native place of 
Anathoth. An attempt was made to close his mouth, and 
when that failed snares were laid for his life. As he himself 
expresses it, he was like a lamb or an ox that is led to the 
slaughter, for he knew not that his life was threatened ; but 
he discovered the plot in time. ‘* Yahweh revealed it to him,” 
npon which he fled in all haste to Jerusalem, and there 
worked on in the same spirit as before. He was bitterly 
incensed against his fellow-townsmen for refusing to listen 
to Yahweh’s word. Years afterwards, when he recarded 
the whole affair in writing, he could not refrain from 
adding these words, as he remembered what had taken 
place: ‘*O Yahweh of war-hosts! thou righteous judge, who 
searchest the inmost parts and the very heart, let me behold 
the vengeance which thou wilt exact, for to thee have I 
made my complaint. Verily, says Yahweh, I will repay 
these men of Anathoth for their deeds; their young men 
shall fall by the sword; their sons and daughters shall perish 
with hunger; not a remnant shall be left when I chastise 
them in the year of vengeance.” } 

We shall soon see that Jeremiah fared no better in Jeru- 
salem than he had done in Anathoth. We cannot tell when 
he reached the capital; bnt thirteen years elapsed between 
Josiah’s reformation and his defeat, so that, if we place the 
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retreat of the Scythians about a year after the reformation, 
there are twelve years Icft during which the prophet must 
have reproached the people with their sins, threatened them 
with Yahweh’s wrath, and called them to repentance and 
conversion, though the general prosperity seemed to prove 
that Yahweh was well pleased, and the mass of the prophets 
glorified Israel with one month. ‘‘Peace! peace! All 
danger is afar!” No wonder that Jeremiah himself some- 
times went astray and doubted whether Yahweh gave a 
thought to Israel’s doings; no wonder that, when all this 
light was suddenly changed to darkness, he cried in the 
depth of his pity for the humbled people:? ‘‘ Alas! Lord 
Yahweh, thou hast deceived this people and Jerusalem! 
Thou hast deceived them! For thou didst tell them they 
should prosper, and now the sword smites them to the death.” 


Judab was indeed to be smitten to the death! Let us see 
what came to pass in the thirty-first year of Josiah’s reign. 

The Egyptian king Necho, who had succeeded Psammeti- 
chus, was bent upon war. His motive was that which usually 
actuates powerful princes, namely ambition. The opportunity 
seemed to have come for him to extend his dominions towards 
the Euphrates ; for Nineveh, rescued a few years before by the 
appearance of the Scythians, was now besieged anew by the 
Medes and Babylonians, and not a single monarch in western 
Asia was in a position to resist the mighty ruler of Egypt. 
Should Necho’s weapons prove victorious, Judah and the 
other countries round about the Dead Sea would infallibly 
fall a prey to him; but for the present the danger swept by 
them, and we find Necho encamped at Megiddo, in the plain 
of Jezreel, north of Judah, intent upon marching straight for 
the Euphrates, though whether he had taken the high road 
through Gaza or had transported his troops by sea we do not 
know. 

Had Josiah listened to the dictates of prudence he wonld 
have awaited the issue of Necho’s campaign, or at any rate 
would have made allies amongst his neighbors; but we are 
well enough acquainted with the disposition of the Judzans 
of the time to feel no surprise at their discarding such pru- 
dent counsels. Megiddo was situated in the ancient territory 
of Israel, now subject to Josiah, and was therefore upon holy 
ground. Should Yahweh’s people, purified as now it was 
and honoring its god according to the dictates of his law, suf- 
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fer the uncircumcised to tread upon his heritage? Was it 
not certain that he, the Almighty, wonld sustain his people 
Israel? What faithful servant of his would care to count the 
foe! Yahweh would smite them before the face of his ser- 
vants, and if they advanced to battle by a single way they 
would flee by seven.’ Josiah, the anointed of Yahweh, was 
invincible. To arms, then, for Yahweh and Josiah! 

The Chronicler tells us that Necho dissnaded the king of 
Judah from the war, saying that he meant him no harm, but 
that God had sent him against another kingdom whither he 
must hasten, and that it was against the will of God to delay 
him. Josiah, however; took no heed of the word of God 
declared by the mouth of Necho, and opposed the further 
advanee of the Egyptian army. ; 

The battle was fought at Megiddo, in the plain of Jezreel. 
Israel was defeated and Josiah himself was slain. This was 
the end of Judah’s independence. Necho did not enter the 
land itself, for he had no time to waste in taking possession of 
' 80 insignificant a territory, but he was safe in regarding him- 
self as Judah’s lord. Josiah’s son Jehoahaz, whom Jeremiah 
calls Shallum,? was summoned by the people to mount his 
father’s throne; but three months afterwards he presented 
himself at Riblah, in Syria, apparently at Necho’s command. 
Thence he was sent in chains to Egypt, and his brother Elia- 
kim or Jehoiakim was placed on the throne of Jndah as the 
vassal of Necho, to whom he had to pay a heavy tribute. 

Josiah’s defeat and death were an overwhelming blow to 
Judah. From the height of prosperity, at which, in its pre- 
sumption, it had feared no one and foreseen nothing but 
blessings, it was plunged into the depth of humiliation and 
slavery. It had also to bewail the beloved and still youthful 
monarch to whom it owed its regeneration; and Jeremiah, 
as the Chronicles inform us, made songs of lamentation for 
ae and all the singers have sung of him ‘until this 

ay.” 

No wonder! The terrible shock experienced by the Ju- 
deans was caused not only by the loss of prosperity and free- 
dom, but by the impossibility of reconciling the event with 
the tenets of their faith. Josiah, the most devout of princes, 
slain! Judah, but now reformed in accordance with the law 
of Yahweh, lying in the grasp of the enemy! What could 
it mean? Why had Yahweh done these things? The ad- 
herents of the heathen school cried out, Was it not Josiah 
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that overturned the altars of Baal and abolished the service 
of the Quecn of Heaven? The Mosaic school of course 
refused to accept this explanation, but were at a loss to find 
a better. Even Jeremiah, who had been so far from sharing 
the high-wrought expectations of the popular leaders, could 
not hold back the words, ‘‘O Yahweh, thou hast deceived 
this people in prophesying peace.” What, then, must others 
have said! Even the stanchest believers felt their faith in 
Yahweh shaken. 


CuapTer I. 
THE PREACHER OF REPENTANCE. 
JEREMIAH XXIIT. 9-40, XXVI., XVI. 1-9, XX. 7-18. 


E can trace the course of Judah’s history, after Josiah’s 
defeat, in the book of Kings; but while this work 
hardly gives us anything but the succession of events, the 
writings of the prophets who lived at the time initiate us 
more or less completely into the position and the motives of 
the several parties, and the moral condition of the Judseans. 
The most abundant source of these indications is the book of 
Jeremiah’s oracles; for in it this remarkable man, whose fate 
was so closely intertwined with that of his people, records his 
own utterances and experiences. 
We have already spoken of him more than once, but must 
now dwell more expressly on his mission and his character. 
Every page of his writings shows him as the preacher of 
repentance. ‘The cry of ‘‘ Woe!” was almost always on his 
lips. On certain occasions he showed his power as a com- 
forter, but the burden of his cry is usually found in dire 
threats of famine, sword, and pestilence. And this'went on 
for nearly half a century, in the midst alike of a prosperous 
and of a sorely-tried and deeply-suffering people. The prophet. 
became so much accustomed to this gloomy view that he once 
listinctly said:1 ‘‘ True prophets of the elder time have al- 
ways foretold misery; and should one proclaim a blessing, 
men must not hold him for a messenger of Yahweh before his 
word has been made good.” To understand his own concep. 
tion of his task we must pay especial attention to his on- 
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slaughts upon the prophets who foretold prosperity. The 
following is one of his discourses: ! — 

My heart is broken, my bones tremble ; I am like a drunken 
man overcome with wine. It is because of Yahweh and his 
holy words; for the land is full of adulterers and is pining 
under its curse. Thus says Yahweh: Prophets and priests 
commit sacrilege together; in my very house I detect their 
wickedness. I will therefore bring misery on them in the 
year of their visitation. If the prophets of Samaria led my 
people astray, the prophets of Jerusalem do yet greater hor- 
rors; for they commit adultery, they lie, and confirm evil- 
doers in their impenitence. Wherefore, says Yahweh, I will 
feed them with wormwood and give them the water of galls 
to drink, for the prophets themselves are the source of the 
sacrilege which covers the land with guilt. Oh! give no heed 
to their words; for they lie, and utter the inventions of their 
own hearts, and not what I have revealed to them. To those 
who forsake Yahweh’s word they cry: ‘* You shall have 
peace ;” and to him who follows his own devices, ‘‘ No evil 
shall overtake you.” But their words are false, for the storm 
of Yahweh’s wrath is rising up to burst over yon. These 
prophets I have not sent; and they know not what I purpose. 
Am I a god of yesterday or the day before, says Yahweh, 
and not a god of primeval time? Could any one hide from 
me, that I should not seehim? Do I not fill both heaven and 
earth? Truly I hear these prophets who utter lies in my 
name and say, ‘‘I have dreamed. I have had a dream!” 
How long will they still find lies to tell? By their false 
dreams they make my name forgotten, as their fathers re- 
jected it for that of Baal. Let the prophet who has had a 
dream tell it, and let him who receives my word report it 
faithfully! But what has chaff to do with wheat? Is not 
my word like a fire, asks Yahweh, and a hammer that shat- 
ters the rock? Wherefore I will rise up against all these 
empty prophets, against those who steal the words of others, 
against those who repeat ‘‘ ’tis God’s word” without thought, 
against those who lie with set purpose, and lead my people 
astray. When this people again asks in mockery, ‘‘ What is 
the charge of Yahweh!” then shall you answer, ‘‘ Why prate 
ye of Yahweh’s charge? Ye are my charge, but I fling you 
aside! says Yahweh. I will punish the prophet or priest or 
whoever shall speak of the charge of Yahweh.” Rather say 
one to nother, ‘‘ What is the answer?” or ‘* What is the word 
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of Yahweh?” But speak no more of Yahweh’s charge, lest 
his word should charge upon you and root you out and put 
you to eternal shame. 

In this oracle Jeremiah speaks of the prophets, without 
qualification, as though not one of them was possessed by a 
better spirit or was an honorable man. We have already 
shown why we cannot accept this verdict.1 No doubt many 
of Jeremiah’s opponents acted in as complete good faith as 
he himself did. If he accused them of deceiving the people, 
they denounced him no less earnestly as a lying prophet, and 
since they were so numerous and were backed by the people, 
Jeremiah had to pay a heavy reckoning for his boldness. 

He had already fled from Anathoth, as we have seen, to 
save his life. But he was in no less danger at Jerusalem, 
where he appears thenceforth to have resided, and where he 
may have had to discharge the duties of a priest. Here, of 
course, he must have seen still more to grieve and shock him 
than he had witnessed in his native place, and the attack 
upon the prophets, which we have just given, shows us the 
footing upon which he soon came to stand with the leaders of 
opinion in the capital. His mode of speech could not fail to 
give rise to violent collisions, which more than once brought 
his life into the utmost danger. 


Let us glance at an event which occurred towards the be- 
ginning of Jehoiakim’s reign.” 

Jeremiah was deeply offended by the immoral lives of many 
Judzeans who professed the utmost strictness in the outward 
observances of religion; and on more than one occasion he 
stood at the gate of the temple and cried to those who entered, 
‘‘Thus says Yahweh of war-hosts, Repent and make clean 
your lives! Then will I suffer you to dwell in this land in 
veace. Trust not the vain words: The temple of Yahweh, 
the temple of Yahweh, the temple of Yahweh is here! If 
you do right and pronounce judgment truly; if you oppress 
not the stranger, the orphan, or the widow; if you shed no 
innocent blood nor serve strange gods,*—I1 will have you to 
dwell in this land and prosper. But to steal, to slay, to com- 
mit adultery and perjury, burn incense to Baal, worship other 
gods whom you knew not of old, and then come and stand 
before my face in this temple with the words of idle confi- 
dence, ‘ We are delivered !’ in spite of all your abominations 
» . . Do you think this temple is a den of thieves? Nay, 
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but I have marked your deeds! Go but to Shiloh, where I 
was worshipped in olden time,’ and see what 1 have done to 
it. If you shut your ears to all my warnings I will do to you 
as I have done to your brothers in Ephraim. And as for me, 
Yahweh has forbidden me to pray for you any more, for he 
will not listen.” 

Such was the strain in which Jeremiah repeatedly addressed 
the Judzeans who came with offerings to the temple. Though 
he could never see that he produced any good result, he still 
cherished the hope that Judah might yet repent and turn to 
Yahweh, and that he might stay his avenging hand and de- 
liver his people. But his hearers regarded him with ever- 
increasing aversion. His bitter reproaches were in themselves 
extremely offensive to the Judzans, for they were full of 
trinmph in the favor of their god, and were accustomed to a 
very different style of address from the other prophets. More- 
over, these fearful threats inspired them with positive dread; 
for we must remember that they looked upon a prophet’s pre- 
diction not as the simple unveiling of an inevitable future, but 
rather as a kind of spell that produced a blessing or a curse. 
The prophet did not only announce the judgment, but actually 
brought it to pass by his preaching.” Jeremiah himself once 
said,* ‘¢ Thus says Yahweh to me, Behold! I will make my 
words a fire in your mouth, and will make the people fuel for 
it to burn.” It was the fear which the men of Judah felt for 
the prophet of repentance that made their hatred so dire. 

Yet they would probably have bridled their indignation and 
endured the prophet’s denunciations out of reverence for Y ab- 
weh’s word had he not gone the length of absolutely predict- 
ing the fall of the temple. But when he repeatedly pointed 
to Shiloh, that ancient dwelling-place of Yahweh, and declared 
that the sanctuary on Mount Zion should likewise be laid 
waste and Jerusalem made a heap of rnins, then they could 
endure it no longer, and their fury broke all bounds.‘ 

So one day when Jeremiah was at his old task in the court 
of the temple, threatening the sanctuary with destruction and 
pointing to the fate of Shiloh, the closing words had hardly 
passed his lips when a tumult broke out amongst his hearers. 
The priests, whose duty it was ‘‘to put any fool who made 
himself a prophet into the stocks with a chain round his 
neck,” © and the prophets, whom Jeremiah denounced as liars 
because they always foretold deliverance and prosperity to 
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Israel, so incensed the people against the messenger of re- 
pentance that his life was in the utmost danger. The tumult 
ran so high that the fierce crics of the populace reached the 
ears of the ‘‘ princes ot' Judah,” who appear on this occasion 
as judges, and who ordered the prophet and his acensers to 
be brought before them at one of the temple gates. The 
procecdings had now assumed a more regular character; the 
priests and prophets came forward as the accusers, while the 
assembled peuple represented public opinion by shouts of ap- 
proval or disapproval which the jndges would hardly venture 
to neglect in pronouncing sentence. 

Jeremiah, when thus accused of blasphemy before the 
princes and people because he had foretold the fall of the 
city and temple, retained all the courage of faith. There was 
but one line of defence open to him, and that was an appeal 
to Yahweh’s revelation. His god had commanded him to 
say what he did. Would they not do well to hearken to him 
and amend their ways? Perhaps Yahweh might even yet 
avert his wrath. As for himself, he was in their hands; 
they could do what they wonld with him, bunt they might rest 
assured that if they injured him they would be shedding in- 
nocent blood, and would thereby draw down the vengeance 
of Yahweh upon the city and upon their own heads; for in 
truth, he was Yahweh’s emissary. 

This was the only plea he could urge; for when a prophet 
uttered a prediction, he was never challenged to justify it by 
arguments, since it was not supposed to rest either on argu- 
ments or any other kind of proof, but simply upon the direct 
revelation of Yahweh. Who should decide whether a seer 
had really had such a revelation, or whether he ‘‘ prophesied 
after the dictates of his own heart,” as it was called? Mean- 
while the steadfast dignity with which Jeremiah repeats his 
prophecy bears witness alike to his courage and his intense 
conviction. 

His answer produeed a deep and instantaneous effect, and 
gave rise to several collognies. Surely a man should be heard 
when he appealed to Yahweh! This was a weighty consid- 
eration in itself, and the judges and people were still less 
disposed to lay violent hands on the man of God when one 
of the princes took his side. It was Ahikam, the son of 
Shaphan, perhaps the very Shaphan who had been an officer 
of Josiah’s and to whom Hilkiah had first shown the newly- 
discovered book of the law. Moreover, some of ‘‘ the elders 
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of the land” reminded them of what had taken place in the 
reion of Hezekiah. Had not Micah of Moresheth foretold 
the fall of Jerusalem and the devastation of the temple in 
those days? But the king, so far from putting him to death, 
trembled before Yahweh, and prayed to him till he repented 
of his dread decree. They must take good heed not to bring 
the guilt of blood upon their souls. 

Though only half-convinced, and by no means inclined to 
accept Jeremiah’s word as a word of God, the priests and 
prophets could not venture to insist any further on his being 
put to death. ‘* We must not slay the man who speaks to us 
in Yahweh’s name;” on this principle the people declared 
that Jeremiah must be released; and for the present he was 
saved and was at liberty to preach as his god commanded 
him: ‘‘ Woe to Judah, the sinful people! Woe toJerusalem! 
Woe to the temple!” 


When we hear Jeremiah comparing the word of Yahweh 
to a hammer that shatters the rocks, and observe that his dis- 
courses were almost always stern denunciations, full of terrific 
threats, we might well be disposed to think of him as a hard, 
rough man, as a pitiless judge with but little feeling for 
another’s woe. Bunt to do so would be to misjndge him ut- 
terly. Jeremiah was naturally soft-hearted even to a fault, 
and amidst the thunders of his stern rebukes rise ever and 
anon the words of tenderest pity. Hear how he ponred ont 
his heart in the time of Judah’s humiliation, when a portion 
of the people was already in captivity}: — 

What comfort is there for my sorrow? My very heart is 
sick. For the wailing of my people is borne from a distant 
land. ‘‘ Is Yahweh notin Zion? Is Israel’s King no longer 
with them?” Yes, he is with them, but why have they pro- 
voked him with their images, with vanities from foreign lands? 
‘*The harvest is past, the summer is ended, and we are not 
saved!” For the hurt of my people am I hurt; I am clothed 
in black, and amazement has laid hold of me. Is there no 
balm in Gilead? Is there no physician there? Then why is 
the wound of my people unbound? Oh that my head were 
water, that my eyes were streams of tears! Then would I 
weep day and night for my people that are slain! 

No less touching is his lamentation when the country was 
tortured by drought: ? ‘‘ Judah mourns and her gates languish. 
They bow down to the earth in mourning, and Jerusalem’s 
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cry ascends to heaven. The great ones have sent their scr- 
vants for water; they go to the cisterns but find none; they 
come back with empty buckets in shame and confusion. The 
ground is all cracked for want of rain, and the ploughmen are 
red with shame and cover their heads in confusion. The very 
hind leaves her fresh-dropped fawn to its fate, for there is no 
grass to eat. The wild asses stand on the hills, sniffing the 
air like sea-monsters, with their eyes sinking for lack of fod- 
der. Although our sins bear witness against us, yet hear us, 
O Yahweh, for thy glory’s sake; for our transgressions are 
many, and we have sinned against thee. O thou hope of Is- 
rael! thou who dost rescue him in his need! why shouldst 
thou be like a stranger in the land, like a traveller who comes 
Sut to spend a night? Why shouldst thou be like a man 
without counsel, like a strong man who can bring no help? 
Thou art in our midst,O Yahweh! We are called by thy 
name. Forsake us not thou!” 

Jeremiah, then, was capable of intensest pity, bnt the 
strength of his moral feeling filled him with burning indigna- 
tion against the sins of his people. In common with all the 
Israelites he was convinced that Yahweh would chastise his 
people’s offences sternly. The godless Judah, he thought, 
warned again and again, but still as wicked and impenitent 
as ever, was advancing to a fearful fate. What choice had he 
but to warn, rebuke, and threaten? Even the circumstances 
of his private life were affected by his profound conviction 
that days of darkness were at hand. He never married, be- 
cause, as he expresses it,’ ‘‘ Yahweh told him that the boys and 
girls who should be born in Judah would die a frightful death 
with their fathers and mothers, and would lie unmourned and 
unburied, like dung upon the fields. They would perish by 
sword and famine, and their bodies wonld become a spoil to 
beasts and birds of prey.” 

The priest and prophet, whose gloomy presentiments kept 
him unmarried, stood almost alone. His habitual feeling of 
mournful indignation must have deeply affected his ordinary 
intercourse with men. How could he share the joys and sor- 
rows of his fellow-citizens like one of themselves? He who, 
whenever he witnessed a disaster, thought to himself, ‘* They 
deserve nothing better ;” whose comment upon every joy was, 
‘¢ It will pass away,” — could never feel at ease amongst his 
fellows. After the manner of the prophets, he threw this 
painful sense of isolation in the midst of a populous city into 
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the form of a revelation from Yahweh. ‘‘ Yahweh,” he de- 
clares,' ‘said to me: Enter no house of mourning to go with 
the dead to his grave, and take not the wail of the dirge on 
your lips; for I have withdrawn my peace from this people; 
the full-grown and the young shall lie dead and nnburied, and 
none shall bewail them nor share in the funeral meal. Neither 
go thou into the house of feasting, for thus says Yahweh of 
war-hosts, Israel’s god: Behold I will take away all rejoicing, 
‘ull the mirth of bridal joy.” 

We must not snppose, however, that Jeremiah was engaged 
in desperate conflicts every day. Weeks and months must 
have passed by without giving him any special occasion to 
speak. At these times we picture him withdrawing into him- 
self, and fixing his sombre gaze npon all around him, as he 
pursued his lonely path, while the people looked on him as 
half a saint and half a madman, and treated him with min- 
gled respect, fear, pity, and ridicule. 

But few understood him. We know of only one faithful 
friend who always stood by him, and that was a certain Baruch. 
A prophet here and there, such as Urijah of Kirjath-Jearim, 
may have taken up the burden of his disconrses ; a few distin- 
guished citizens of Judah, such as Ahikam and Ebedmelech, 
may have listened to him respectfully and endeavored to pro- 
tect him: bnt in general he conld exercise no perceptible in- 
fluence, and seemed to be speaking to the wind. He saw 
nothing bnt disaster in the future, and with love and pity 
stirring the depth of his heart he warned, he prayed, he 
threatened, all in vain! Ever more clearly conld he see the 
judgment drawing nigh; still more and more inevitable did 
the dire future become in his eyes, and no one wonld hearken 
to him! 

What must not snch a man have suffered! 

The heart-rending cries that escape his lips from time to 
time reveal to us what was sometimes passing throngh his 
soul. ‘*Ah me, my mother! why didst thon bear me?” he 
once exclaimed.” ‘‘ am at variance and strife with all the 
world. I lend to no man and no man lends to me. I am 
enrsed of every one.” How terrible to stand upon a footing 
of such mutual distrust with one’s fellow-men as not even to 
be able to indulge in ordinary intercourse with them ! 

But it pained the prophet still more to be made the constant 
object of mockery. Such experiences wrung words of lamenta- 
tion from him, which reveal the inner seerets of his life®: 
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O Yahweh! thou hast enticed me, and I have let myself be 
enticed. Thou hast been too strong for me; thou hast pre- 
vailed. I am derided all day long ; every one mocks me ; for, 
as long as I speak or cry, I must announce humiliation and 
desolation ; and the word of Yahweh covers me with ‘shame 
and mockery unceasingly. Then I said to myself, ‘‘I will 
think of him no more, and never speak in his name again;” 
but it was as if a fire were burning in my heart, were shut up 
in my bones. I strove to restrain it, but could not. Many 
a one have I heard muttering, ‘‘ Accuse him! Let us accuse 
him!” My very friends are watching to see if I stumble: 
‘If he slips, he will be in our power, and we can take vet- 
geapce on him.” But Yahweh stands by me as a doughty 
champion ; my persecutors shall fall, shall be put to shame 
when their plots have failed, with eternal confusion that shall 
never be forgot. Yahweh of hosts judges righteously and 
sees into the heart. I shall surely behold how thou wilt 
avenge me, for I have committed my cause to thee. 

Sometimes, on the other hand, he would bring to mind 
how often his god had rescued him from the hands of his 
foes, and would cry exultingly, ‘‘ Praise Yahweh! Sing to 
his glory, for he rescues the poor man’s life from the hand 
of the evil-doers.” But he soon relapsed into the old strain, 
‘¢Cursed be the day upon which I was horn! May no 
blessing rest on the day when my mother bore me! Cursed 
be the man who brought the glad tidings to my father, 
‘a boy is born to you,’ making his heart rejoice! May 
that man ‘perish like the cities which Yahweh pitilessly 
destroyed, while shrieks arose at the hour of dawn and the 
sound of war at mid-day! Oh, would that they had slain me 
the moment I was born, or that my mother had been my 
grave! Why was I born to see labor and sorrow, to consume 
my days in shame?” 

While condemning the bitter tone of such lamentations, 
we are compelled to add that still sharper invectives, 
launched against his enemies, are recorded in Jeremiah’s 
prophecies. Once, as he tells us,’ they laid plots against 
him with the words: ‘‘ We shall always have priests enough 
to teach us the Law, and sages gifted with insight, and 
prophets to preach the word. Come then, let us plot against 
this Jeremiah, put him to silence with our words and refuse 
to listen to him.” Whereupon the prophet prayed: ‘‘O 
Yahweh hear my prayer! Must evil be rendered me for 
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good? Remember how I have pleaded for them with thee! 
And now they seek my life. Make their sons a prey to 
hunger, and let them perish by the sword! Forgive not 
their iniquity and blot not out their sins, but utterly destroy 
them in the season of thy wrath!” 

So far from excusing these passionate imprecations, we 
are deeply shocked by them; but the sharper the pain which 
finds expression in them, the higher must our admiration 
rise for the man who bore all this obloquy and enmity for 
God’s sake, and persevered in speaking out what lay upon his 
heart. 


These complaints do not appear to date from the begin- 
ning of Jeremiah’s prophetic activity, but from a later period, 
when it was growing harder and harder for him to persevere 
in the threatening tone of rebuke which cxposed his life 
to such constant danger. We have given them here, how- 
ever, in order that we may be able to form at the outset 
a clear conception of the prophet’s general disposition and 
character. 

The lamentations contained in some of the psalms, and 
their sudden transitions of feeling, correspond so perfectly 
with the outpourings we have just given, that the conjecture 
forces itself upon us to regard Jeremiah as their author. 
Psalm xxxi., for instance, contains the following words of 
trust and supplication,’ after many bitter lamentations : — 


But as for me I trust in thee, O Yahweh! 

And say: ‘‘ Thou art my god.” 
en ors is in thy hand; 

eliver me from the might of enemies and persecutors ! 

Make thy face to shine on thy servant; 

Save me by thy mercy. 
O Yahweh! Lo me not to shame, for I call upon thee. 

Let the godlesa blush for shame, and he put to silence in the grave 
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JE will now consider Jeremiah’s relations to kng 
Jehoiakim. 

All that we know of Jehoiakim, the son of Josiah, whom 
Necho had made king of Judah, is discreditable to him, and 
it is therefore only natural that we should suspect more harm 
of him than we actually know. Evidently the people had 
no confidence in him, and had therefore placed his younger 
brother upon the throne. And why did the Egyptian prince 
take Jehoahaz captive and make Jehoiakim king? Had the 
latter undermined his brother’s power by promising submis- 
sion and a heavy tribute to Necho? Likely enough, for he 
was quite capable of similar baseness. It is much to his 
discredit that although the tribute he had agreed to pay 
necessitated his exacting large sums of money from his sub- 
jects, he increased their heavy burdens further yet for the 
sake of indulging his fancy for building. He perverted justice 
to extort money from his subjects, and their very lives were 
not always sacred to him. Jeremiah, who had honored 
Josiah and who thought very highly of Jehoahaz also, had 
nothing but stern rebuke for Jehoiakim. ‘‘ Weep not for 
him that is dead (Josiah) ,” he exclaimed,” ‘‘ Weep rather for 
the exile who shall return no more (Jehoahaz). But woe to 
him who builds magnificent palaces and holds back his work- 
men’s wages! Art thou fit to rule, unlike as thou art to thy 
father? He did what was right, and therefore he prospered ; 
he maintained the cause of the wretched, and it was well 
with him. It is thus that men show they know me, says 
Yahweh. But thy desire is all for gold; thou destroyest the 
guiltless and playest the tyrant. Wherefore thus has Yahweh 
decreed against Jehoiakim: They shall raise no dirge over 
him, for he shall be buried like an ass; dragged out and cast 
away, far from Jerusalem’s gates!” 

We can well imagine the state of mind of the Judzans, 
and especially the men of Jerusalem, during the first years 
of his reign. They murmured against the imposition of such 
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an unjust king by a foreign power, but yielded to what they 
could not shun, paid the taxes as best they inight, and lent 
an eager ear to the prophets who still spoke, as they had 
done under Josiah, of Israel’s election by Yahweh, of the 
imperishable glory of the temple, and the certainty that the 
Lord’s people should inherit the earth. Necho, too, was far 
away, for he had crossed the Euphrates to measure his 
strength against the Assyrians and Babylonians; and man- 
kind in general fear no danger that is not close at hand. 
For the rest, we must note the instructive fact that the 
Mosaic school remained in the ascendant, although Josiah’s 
defeat seemed a weighty argument against it, and the 
heathen school might well exclaim: That is what comes of 
Judah’s deserting Baal and the Queen of Heaven! No doubt 
such language was actually nsed at this time as well as later 
on,? and here and there a reaction towards heathenism must 
have set in; but on the whole the Mosaic school proved its 
command of the sympathies of the people, for in spite of 
the unfavorable turn which affairs had taken it retained its 
supremacy. 

Thus did the first four years of Jehoiakim’s reign go by. 
The king built palaces; and the people murmured but dared 
not rebel against the tyrant whom Necho supported, and the 
prophets for the most part held their peace in perplexity. 
But then an event occurred which gave an entirely new 
aspect to affairs. 

The king of Egypt, to whom Judah amongst other countries 
was now tributary, had been established four years in Syria 
in undisputed supremacy when his power was suddenly 
extinguished by a severe defeat sustained at Carchemish, or 
Circesium, on the Euphrates. His victor was Nebuchadrezzar 
(always called Nebuchadnezzar in the books of Kings and 
Chronicles), the son of Nabopolassar, king of Babylon, the 
conqueror of Nineveh. 

His kingdom, the capital of which was Babylon, is generally 
called that of the Chaldees. Who these Chaldees really were 
and in what relation they stood to the Babylonians is far from 
clear. ‘They were probably a warlike northern tribe, whose 
leader had conquered Babylon and established himself as 
king. It is enough for us to know that the armies of the 
king of Babylon are always called Chaldean. 

Necho was so utterly routed that he was forced to hasten 
back to his own land; but, as he passed throngh the Philis- 
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tine territory, he succeeded in gaining posseysion of Uaza,! 
and was therefore in a position to resist any power which 
might pursue him, and dispute the approach to the Egyptian 
frontier, at least for a time. For the moment, however, he 
was free from apprehension. Nebuchadrezzar conquered 
several districts of Syria, but a victorious army, laden with 
booty and delayed every now and then by the resistance of a 
fortress, cannot keep pace with a flying foe; and, moreover, 
soon after the victory Nebuchadrezzar was compelled to re- 
linquish the pursuit of the Egyptians by his father’s death, 
which necessitated his immediate return to Babylon for his 
coronation. It was easy to see, however, that the delay was 
only momentary, and' that the districts conquered by Necho 
would simply change their master. 

Amongst these countries was the kingdom of Jehoiakim ; 
and no Judean who took a sober view of the situation could 
feel any great exultation at Necho’s fall. The only real 
question was how the Chaldean monarch would treat the 
subject peoples: but, though this question was seriously; 
asked by some, the first impression produced by the tidings 
of Necho’s fall fostered far other thoughts. It is in human 
nature, especially at a low stage of intellectual development, 
to obey the dictates of passion and emotion rather than 
of reason. The Judzans had been defeated by the king of 
Egypt, and that was quite enough to make them rejoice in 
the humiliation of their oppressor. Even Jeremiah, though 
he had probably pointed to Necho as the instrument of Yah- 
weh’s judgments upon his people, rejoiced in the defeat of the 
Egyptians, and cried,” ‘‘ This is a day for Yahweh of war- 
hosts; a day of vengeance! This day does Yabweh revenge 
him on his foes, and the sword devours its fill and is sated 
with blood; for this slaughter is a sacrifice to the Lord Yah- 
weh of war-hosts, in the northeru land, by the Euphrates! ” 
We may fancy, then, what a lofty tone other prophets would 
take concerning Necho’s defeat, and in what wild dreams they 
would indulge ! 

But common sense, quickened by fear, gradually resumed 
its sway in many minds, especially when Nebuchadrezzar, 
after receiving homage in: Babylon, set out again with a 
numerous army, and the former vassals of Egypt saw that 
they must soon be brought into contact with him. Many 
families from the northern districts of Canaan took to flight, 
and numbers of refugees sought safety in Jerusalem. Extreme 
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fanatics persevered even yet in their tone of defiance, and 
predicted Nebuchadrezzar’s speedy defeat and hopeless fall; 
but his appearance on the scene made a far different im- 
pression upon Jeremiah. If a certain degree of wavering 
had hitherto characterized his prophecies, if he had now 
pointed to one enemy and now to another as the vehicle 
of Yahweh’s wrath, henceforth it was his settled convictiou 
that Nebuchadrezzar was the rod of Yahweh’s chastisement, 
and that no one would be able to stand against the Chaldzean 
monarch. Moreover, he had hitherto believed that the door 
of grace was still in a measure open, but now he thought it 
was finally closed, and the irrevocable sentence had gone 
forth, ‘‘ Judah must fall!” He himself enables us w trace 
the process by which he arrived at this intense conviction.’ 
He had prophesied for three-and-twenty years; and other 
men of God, who insisted upon repentance, had supported 
him; but, he says, ‘‘ The Judseans hearkened not to me. 
Therefore shall Yahweh deliver them into the hand of the 
king of Babylon, ard they shall serve him seventy years. 
Nor shall Judah be the only people to bear the yoke of Neb- 
uchadrezzar; for thus says Yahweh, Take from my hand 
this cup, filled with the wine of wrath, and make all the 
peoples to whom I send you drink of it, that they may reel 
and become delirious because of the sword which I shall send 
to work havoc amongst them. And I,” continues Jeremiah, 
‘‘obeyed. I gave this cup to Judah and Jerusalem first of 
all, and then to the king of Egypt, aud then to his allies and 
former vassals, — Arabians, Philistines, Edomites, Moabites, 
Ammonites, Phcenicians, nay, the Greeks themselves and the 
men of Arabia Felix, and the Medes. Whether they will or 
not they must drink perforce, for Yahweh will utter a fearful 
roaring ; misery to all the world! unburied corpses on all 
sides! Howl ye shepherds, and shriek ye who tend the 
flocks! Ye shall not escape, for the wrath of Yahweh is 
upon you and upon your land!” 


Before going any further we must fix our special attention 
upon one particular expression in this prophecy, and make a 
remark as to the scope of Jeremiah’s work. 

We refer to the prediction that Judah should serve Neb- 
uchadrezzar seventy years. When the scribes had succeeded 
the prophets among the Jews, and pored over the ancient 
oracles in order to make out how Israel’s god had foretold the 
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details of the future, immense value was attached by the be- 
lievers to this announcement of the seventy years. They 
took for granted that it had been literally fulfilled, that the 
land had lain waste for seventy years, that precisely that 
period had elapsed between the beginning and the end of the 
captivity... For a long time the Christian interpreters of the 
Bible were no wiser than the Jews in this matter, and hence 
it is still common to speak of the seventy years’ captivity. 
But, unfortunately, the calculation comes out wrong, for not 
quite fifty years elapsed between Jerusalem’s devastation (586 
B.c.) and the return (538 B.c.). This has been a sad per- 
plexity to the commentators! Various attempts have been 
made to reconcile the prediction and the event. It has been 
supposed, for instance, that Jeremiah reckoned the seventy 
years from the first carrying away of the people, which took 
place under Jehoiakim, eleven years before the final deporta- 
tion; but even this gives less than sixty years duration to the 
captivity. Others reckon from the year in which Jeremiah 
made the prediction, which was the fourth of Jehoiakim, who 
reigned eleven years; but even this only gives something less 
than sixty-seven years before the return. Reckon the seventy 
years as we will, we cannot make them come out right. 

We must utterly relinquish the idea that the details of the 
future were revealed to a prophet. He no more knew them 
than any one of us does, however firmly he may have believed 
he cid. In this case, however, Jeremiah had evidently no 
intention of defining the exact period of Judah’s subjection 
to the Chaldees when he spoke of seventy years. He simply 
meant to indicate a long period. Several years later, when a 
portion of the people was already carried away, he nsed the 
same expression once more? on an occasion which will pres- 
ently demand our attention. 

There is another remarkable feature in this prophecy; 
namely, the fact that it deals with foreign peoples. 

It will be remembered that Jeremiah, when giving an ac- 
count of his call,* describes himself as having been sent espe- 
cially to the heathens. Now the beginning of his prophetic 
relations with the surrounding peoples dates from this fourth 
year of Jehoiakim, in which Nebuchadrezzar began to draw 
near. Henceforth he constantly spoke of the heathen nations, 
and sometimes, when their ambassadors were at Jerusalem, 
even addressed them directly. We still possess some of his 
discourses addressed:to or dealing with the Philistines, Moab- 
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ites, Ammonites, Edomites, Syrians, Arabians, and Elamites.! 
These utterances are all of the same character, are all full of 
threats and predictions of humiliation by Nebuchadrezzar. 
Accordingly, they all stand in close connection with the one 
we have given (Jeremiah xxv.) ; and it is remarkable that, in 
the (sreek translation, they are inserted immediately after it, 
instead of standing, as they do, in the received Hebrew text, 
at the end of the book. It is not likely that the translator 
transposed these chapters himself; and we may therefore 
suppose that he found the arrangement he has adopted in the 
Hebrew, and that the chapters in question originally stood 
where he has them. This shows us that the book of Jere- 
miah’s oracies, like so many other books of the Old Testa- 
ment, did not at once assume the form in which we now have 
it, but was recast, it may be, several times. In this process 
modifications of more or less importance would inevitably be 
made. Some passages would be omitted and others intro- 
duced. For instance, the last three chapters of the book of 
Jeremiah have been added as an appendix, and contain an 
oracle against Babylon? that was certainly written in the land 
of captivity by a later hand than Jeremiah’s, and an account 
of the taking of Jerusalem ® identical with the conclusion of 
the book of Kings. 
-We may now return to Jeremiah. 


Soon after the news of Necho’s defeat had reached Judah, 
when Jeremiah was convinced that Nebuchadrezzar would 
come and chastise the people of Yahweh, he prepared to give 
them one more emphatic warning. Accordingly he com- 
manded his faithful follower, Baruch, to write down certain 
oracles at his dictation that he might read them aloud to the 
people at the proper time, should he himself be prevented 
from going to the temple. What he proceeded to dictate was 
the substance of all his discourses, so far as he could remem- 
ber them, from the beginning of his ministry. He was grate- 
ful to his faithful Baruch, who had gladly complied with his 
request and promised to read his oracles to the people, but he 
had little hope of any good result. There is a tone of abso- 
lute hopelessness in a short prophecy which he uttered on this 
occasion: * ‘*'Thus says Yahweh, Israel’s god, concerning 
you, O Baruch! Why do you complain that Yahweh still 
increases your woe and that you find no rest? Say to Baruch‘ 
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I, Yahweh, lay waste all that I onee have planted, even the 
whole land. Why should you expect any good to eome? 
Expeet it not. For I will plunge all men into misery, 
says Yahweh. But wheresoever you go your life shall be 
spared.” 

Sinee Nebuehadrezzar, as we know already, did not mareh 
upon Egypt immediately after Necho’s defeat, it was some 
little time before the oceasion arose for which Jeremiah had 
eommitted his propheeies to writing. Meanwhile he must 
often have heard the taunting ery: ‘‘ Where is the word of 
Yahweh now? When will it be fulfilled?” But in the ninth 
month (our Deeember) of the following year Nebuchadrezzar 
at last drew near, subduing all the eountries as he went. 
Terror sank into the heart of the Judeans. A solemn fast 
was proclaimed, and pilgrims streamed to Jerusalem from 
every quarter of Jndah, to implore Yahweh’s pity in the 
temple. 

Then Barueh went, as he had promised, with the roll of 
Jeremiah’s oracles to the sanctuary. One of the priests, 
Gemariah, the son of the seeretary Shaphan, had granted 
him the use of his chamber in one of the eourts of the tem- 
ple: and there he read all that Jeremiah had dietated to him, 
to every one who eared to listen. 

It appears that Gemariah had not understood that in grant- 
ing Baruch the use of his room he was taking part in what 
might eause a great disturbance, for he himself had not 
thought it necessary to be present as Baruch read his roll, 
but was in a room in the king’s palace in the company of 
other nobles and courtiers. His son Miehaiah, however, was 
present, and was greatly terrified to hear that Jeremiah had 
announeed the humiliation of Judah, and had even predicted 
that the sanetuary at Jerusalem would be devastated as the 
ancient temple at Shiloh had been. Not daring to take the 
responsibility of what was going on in his father’s room, he 
hastened to inform him of the purport of the oracles which 
Barueh was reading. 

Gemariah and the other prinees immediately sent a certain 
Jehudi to bring Baruch, with his roll, before them. As soon 
as he came they made him sit down and read it to them also. 
On hearing the sombre predictions they were greatly alarmed, 
and all of them felt that the matter was far too serious to 
be kept a seeret from the king; but they looked upon it as so 
extraordinary that they questioned Baruch very elosely as to 
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whether the words he had taken down from Jeremiah’s mouth 
were really what he declared them to have been. 

The surprise expressed by these princes seems very extraor- 
dinary, for in the first place if the roll contained nothing 
but what Jeremiah had already proclaimed during his years 
of public activity, we should have supposed that the princes 
eould hardly have been ignorant of it; and in the next place 
it was only four years a most since Jeremiah had been brought 
before the princes of Jndah for judgment because he had fore- 
told the fall of Jerusalem. Had this event escaped their 
knowledge? We can only snppose that the ‘‘ princes of Ju- 
dah” were not the same in the two cases, and that hitherto 
Jeremiah’s ministry had seldom or never attracted general 
attention, so that he was only known in a small circle as a 
preacher of repentance. 

Be this as it may, his words were not neglected now. Ge- 
mariah and the other nobles were thrown into cousternation. 
They dared not keep the matter a secret from .the king, yet 
knew him too well not to fear the consequences of revealing 
it to him. They trembled for the bold prophet and his faith- 
ful servant. Accordingly, they told Baruch to seek some 
place of concealment together with Jeremiah, after which 
they approached the king, leaving the roll in the room in 
which they had been sitting. 

As soon as Jehoiakim had heard their statement he told 
Jehudi to go and fetch the roll and read it alond to him, while 
all his eourtiers stood round. It soon appeared that the 
princes had had good reason to dread the effect which these 
oracles would have upon him, for he conld not even restrain 
himself till Jehudi had read the roll through, but as soon as 
he had listened to three or four pages gave such unmis- 
takable signs of fury that Jehudi in terror slashed the parch- 
ment into strips with his knife, and threw it into the fire, while 
the other courtiers, instead of rending their clothes at this act 
of sacrilege, concealed their dismay and looked calmly on, 
except Gemariah and a few more, who did their best to re- 
strain the king, but in vain. 

It was well that the princes had advised Baruch to conceal 
himself, for Jehoiakim, not content with the roll being burned, 
immediately despatched several of the nobles, inclnding a 
prince of the blood, to seize Jeremiah and Baruch and throw 
them into prison. But ‘* Yahweh had hidden them,” as 
Jeremiah afterwards said when he once more dictated the 
contents of the roll that Jehoiakim-had burned. It need 
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hardly be said that this second collection of oracles contained 
a fresh denunciation of Jehoiakim for having destroyed the 
roll in which Yahweh’s words were recorded. Woe to him! 
No descendant of his should ever sit upon the throne of 
David. His body should be cast out in shame, and should 
lie exposed to the heat of day and the cold of night. Yah- 
weh would requite his wickedness and the wickedness of his 
race and of his courtiers; and the evil which he had foretold 
should come upon all Jerusalem and Judah. 

Jeremiah, then, evaded Jehoiakim’s wrath; but one of his 
fellow-workers was less fortunate. A certain Urijah of Kir- 
jath-Jearim had adopted Jeremiah’s language, and had proph- 
esied against the city and the country; but no sooner had 
it come to the king’s ears than he planned the prophet’s death. 
Not even his flight to Egypt saved him, for he was seized in 
that country by Jehoiakim’s emissaries and brought back to 
Jerusalem, where he was put to death, and even the honors of 
decent burial refused to his corpse.’ 

Doubtless Jehoiakim could have laid his hands upon Jere- 
miah also had he really wished it; but Jeremiah was a member 
of the powerful priesthood, and could rely upon the protection 
of his kindred and the princes of Judah not only as a prophet, 
but also as a Levite. The king, therefore, when his passion 
had cooled a little, would shrink from openly seeking his life. 
Jeremiah, then, was still allowed to live, and even to preach ; 
but he could find no credence for his message. 


Oe ra 
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eee who was not the man to risk his crown in 

the unequal conflict with Nebuchadrezzar, unless com- 
pelled to do so, submitted on his approach. His neighbors 
did the same, and all the countries up to the borders of Egypt 
were soon tributary to the Chaldean monarch. Nebuchad- 
rezzar, therefore, turned his arms elsewhere, and Judah could 
take breath again, having simply changed her master. 
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All this gave the king but little uneasiness, though most 
of the prophets were full of indignation. The fanatical 
enthusiasm which only five years ago had urged Josiah rashly 
to measure his strength against Necho’s, had been by no 
means quenched by all the disastrous conscquences of so ill- 
advised a measure, but in many quarters was hotter than ever. 
A specimen of the language sometimes held during this period 
is furnished by the oracle preserved in Zechariah xii.—xiv. 
Unfortunately there are so many obscure passages in these 
chapters that at present it seems impossible to determine 
exactly when they were uttered, and in explaining some of 
the details we are driven to pure conjectures; but we may 
regard it as certain that the author was a contemporary of 
Jeremiah. It appears that he did not live in Jerusalem, and, 
like Micah of Moresheth before him, had many accusations 
to urge against the capital. What raised his special indigna- 
tion was a murder that had been committed in Jerusalem, and 
which, as he declared, would be bitterly rued one day, espe- 
sially by the king and his household, together with the priests.” 
He was probably thinking of Urijah of Kirjath-Jearim, 
whom the king had destroyed at the instigation of the priests.* 
He anticipated a judgment upon Jerusalem, and especially 
upon the prophets, who would be covered with shame and 
would be put to death by their own parents, because they had 
prophesied lies in Yahweh’s name.* But in spite of all this, 
Jerusalem would not only be rescued from the hand of her 
enemies, but would become ‘‘a cup of intoxication to all the 
peoples who come up against her, a heavy stone which all 
nations shall strain themselves vainly to lift. All the horses 
of her foes, says Yahweh, will I strike with blindness, and all 
their riders with bewilderment. Judah’s princes shall be 
amongst the nations as fire cast into the midst of fuel, and 
shall burn up all things, while Jerusalem abides. Yahweh 
will defend the dwellers in Jerusalem and make David’s house 
like a god, like Yahweh’s angel that goes out before him, and 
all heathens who come against Jerusalem shall perish.”® In 
another passage the prophet appears to anticipate a partial 
devastation of the city;* but in the end Jerusalem will be 
saved, all the foes of Yahweh will be wofully chastised and 
spoiled, so that the remnant will honor Yahweh, and year 
by year will come to celebrate the feast of Tabernacles at 
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Jerusalem. Should any of them neglect to do so, they will 
be punished by lack of rain.! 

The seer appears to have wavered in his conception of 
Jerusalem’s probable fate, and to have expected a jndgment 
upon her more confidently at one time than another. Bnt 
in one thing he never wavered, namely, in the certainty with 
which he cried woe upon all the heathens who dared to attack 
the city in which every thing was to be consecrated to Yah- 
weh.” These thoughts found only too congenial a soil in the 
minds of the men of Jerusalem. The city of Yahweh could 
not be devastated by the heathens; he who ‘‘ stretched out 
the heavens, established the earth, and formed the spirit 
of man within him,”*® would never suffer it. Judah was 
therefore nnconquerable, and must not yield an inch to the 
heathens. 

Now Jehoiakim himself was by no means inclined to act 
upon such principles as these, but in the long run he was un 
able to resist the stream of public opinion guided by the 
fanatics, and after paying tribute to Nebuchadrezzar for three 
years, he finally renounced his allegiance, probably hoping 
for support from Egypt. 

The Chaldzan monarch was just then detained elsewhere, 
and was not in a position to come with an army and chastise 
the audacity of Judah in person. For the present he was 
obliged to hand over the task to the garrisons which he had left 
in some of the cities of the surrounding countries and to the 
vassal princes of Syria, Moab, and Ammon, who had not 
followed Jehoiakim’s example, but had remained faithful to 
Nebuchadrezzar. These forces inflicted considerable suffer- 
ings upon Judah, in which the writer of Kings traced the 
hand of Yahweh chastising Judah for Manasseh’s sins. At 
last, after three years, Nebuchadrezzar himself appeared upon 
the scene. Then terror sank into the hearts of the northern 
Israelites, who seem to have made common cause with Judah. 
Many families preferred flight to the risk of outrage at the 
hands of the Chaldzeans, and many sought a refuge in Jeru- 
salem, the only city that could stand a siege. 


We can easily guess the tone Jeremiah took. He pointed 
ominously towards the north, whence the foe was advancing, 


and cried woe upon Judah! ‘‘ Yahweh told me,” he once 
declared,‘ ‘‘ to buy a linen girdle, to put it on, and to pre- 
1 Zechariah xiv. 6-19. 2 Zechariah xiv. 20, 21. 
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serve it from the damp. Afterwards he told me to hide 
this girdle amongst the stones in the bed of the Euphrates. 
Many days afterwards he told me to go and fetch it again, 
but when I came there it was all spoilt and marred. Then 
said Yahweh to me: Thus will I mar the bravery of Judah 
and the pride of Jerusalem; for as a girdle surrounds a 
man’s loins, so would I have had my people surround me; 
but they would not hearken to me!” After all that we 
have said about the fictitious visions of the prophets,’ there 
is nothing in this curious allegory that need surprise us. 
Of course Jeremiah did not really make these repeated- 
journeys to the Euphrates, but simply selected this form 
under which to convey his denunciations. 

But whenever the form he had chosen to embody the 
certainty of Yahweh’s judgment was such as would readily 
lend itself to a visible presentation, he gladly availed him- 
self of the fact. Once, for instance, he roused the curiosity 
of the men of Jerusalem by passing through the streets of 
the city attended by certain outlapdish-looking strangers.? 
They were the Rechabites, so called after the founder of their 
clan, Rechab, the father of king Jehn’s friend Jonadab.’ 
Jeremiah accompanied by the Rechabite chief, Jaazaniah, 
and some of his followers, entered one of the buildings that 
surrounded the temple, and went into a room, the use of 
which he had obtained. A number of people had followed 
him, and the room was soon full. Upon this he placed some 
cups of wine before the Rechabites and invited them to drink. 
But they declined, alleging that their ancestor Jonadab had 
forbidden them to drink wine, to build houses, to cultivate 
the land, or to plant. vineyards, and had commanded them 
to dwell in teuts in the country districts through which they 
wandered. ‘They declared that they had always observed 
these precepts, and had only sought refuge in Jerusalem now 
out of terror for Nebuchadrezzar. 

Jeremiah had reckoned upon their refusal, and imme- 
diately turned to the spectators with the words: **O men of 
Judah and Jerusalem, will you always be deaf to my words? 
says Yahweh. See how these men obey the precepts of 
their ancestor, while you...! I never cease to send 
you prophets, but you hearken not to me. Therefore will I 
bring upon Judah and Jerusalem all the disasters of which I 
have spoken; but Rechab’s posterity shall abide for ever!” 

Jeremiah was still in constant danger of being called to a 
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heavy account for his boldness. Once he went with certain 
distinguished men of Jerusalem, whom he had summoned for 
the purpose, by one of the southern gates of the city tow- 
ards the valley of the son of Hinnom. He had an earthen 
vessel in his hands. When they were near the Tophet, the 
thunder of prophetic denunciation rolled from Jeremiah’s 
lips; he rehearsed the sinful past of Judah, reminded his 
hearers of the infant sacrifices that had been offered there 
and all the other forms of their idolatry, linking the most 
dire threats to these shameful reminiscences. Last of all he 
dashed the vessel to fragments upon the ground with the 
words: ‘‘ Thus says Yahweh of war-hosts: I will shatter the 
people that dwell in this city as one shatters an earthen 
vessel that cannot be pieced together again.” Then he 
returned to Jerusalem with the nobles and repeated his 
denunciations in the court of the temple; but the priest 
Pashur, the chief of the temple police,1 brought him to an 
abrupt conclusion by ordering him to be scourged and put 
into the stocks. The next day, however, he was set at 
liberty, and burst at once into the fiercest invectives against 
Pashur: ‘‘ Yahweh no longer calls you Pashur, but Zerror- 
upon-every-side ; for you shall be in terror for yourself and all 
your friends in terror for you. Yet they, too, shall perish 
before your eyes, and I will deliver all Judah into the hand 
of the king of Babylon. And you, Pashur, shall be taken 
captive to Babylon and shall die there, with all the fricnds 
to whom you have uttered false predictions! ” ? 

While Jeremiah was uttering his terrible threats, and the 
majority of the prophets were giving currency to the wildest 
hopes and announcing the discomfiture of the foe and the 
.glory of Yahweh’s people in the immediate future, there 
were some who took up a position between the two extremes. 
We know of at least one prophet who was profoundly con- 
scious of the depth of Judah’s sin and the terrible punishment 
she merited, but nevertheless predicted victory to Yahweh’s 
people and defeat to the Chaldees. It is Habakkuk. 

His whole prophecy sounds like an echo of Jeremiah’s 
predictions. He takes up just the same attitude towards 
his people, and begins by bitter lamentations and by sternly 
accusing his countrymen of forsaking Yahweh’s law and 
perverting justice. The misery inflicted by the Chaldeans 
was only what the Judzans had deserved by their abandoned 
lives. And yet the seer pleaded for his people. However 
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deeply they were corrupted their enemies were more god- 
less yet; for they deified their very weapons, vainly imagin- 
ing that’ they were invincible. Would Yahweh suffer them 
to root out men who were more righteous than they? Surely 
he would not. The prophet had received a command from 
Yahweh to write down quickly what he saw, for soon his 
wrath would burst upon all the people’s oppressors and he 
would root out all the workers of iniquity, while the righteous 
would be saved alive by trust in Yahweh. At the end of 
this short book of prophecies Habakkuk gives the rein to his 
imagination. He beholds Yahweh coming from the south 
with the pestilence before him and the lightnings under his 
feet, advancing to trample down the people’s foes and deliver 
his anointed. Let every man rejoice in Yahweh, for he it is 
who gives the victory ! 

In their main conceptions, then, Jeremiah and Habakkuk 
are at one. They are both of them fully alive to the sins of 
their people; both of them trace the avenging hand of God 
in the misery brought upon Judah by the Chaldzans, and 
both of them believe that Yahweh’s people is imperishable. 
But while Jeremiah lays such stress upon his people’s sins 
that the glorious future almost sinks out of sight, Habakkuk 
believes that the punishment has now been sufficiently accom- 
_ plished, and that it is high time for Yahweh to reveal his 
saving power. It need hardly be said that this latter view 
found more favor with the people than the other. 


King Jehoiakim was no longer in the land of the living 
when Nebuchadrezzar took Jerusalem. He had sown the 
seed, but the harvest was reaped by his son. 

The Chronicler, however, tells us that as early as the third 
yeer of his reign Jehoiakim himself was taken captive by Neb- 
uchadrezzar’ and thrown into chains of brass, to be carried 
away to Babylon; and also that the enemy plundered the 
temple at the same time. Did he find it impossible to believe 
that so wicked a man as Jehoiakim should have come to so 
good anend? Be this as it may, his narrative has nothing 
to commend it, and Jehoiakim certainly ‘slept with his 
fathers” and was succeeded by his son. 

Jeremiah, who had repeatedly predicted that Jehoiakim 
would le unburied like an ass, and would not be succeeded 
by his son, was not at all disconcerted by the non-fulfilment 
of his prophecy and the accession of Jehoiakim’s son Jehoia- 
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kin in the teeth of all his curses. The fact is that though 
the prophets really believed that they could foretell the 
details of the future, they never forgot that their pictures of 
events to come were nothing more than deductions from the 
great religious truths to which their hearts hore witness; 
namely, Yahweh’s pleasure in the pious man and his cou- 
demnation of the godless. No sooner had Jehoiakin, also 
called Coniah, ascended the throne than Jeremiah transferred 
to him the threats he had previously uttered against Jehoia- 
kim. ‘* Assure as I live, says Yahweh, though thou, Coniah, 
son of Jehoiakim, wert to cling to me as a ring clings to the 
hand that wears it, I would pluck thee off and deliver thee 
into Nebuchadrezzar’s hand. Thou shalt go with thy mother 
into captivity, and shalt die in the strange land. Is Coniah 
a contemptible idol, or a vessel in which none takes pleas- 
ure, that he and his race must be cast out and hurled into 
an unknown land? O land, land, land! listen to the word 
of Yahweh. Thus he says: Write down this man as child 
less and unfortunate ; for none of his posterity shall sit upon 
David’s throne or rule over Judah.” ? 

The writers of Kings and Chronicles employ the stock 
phrase with regard to Jehoiakin, and say that he did what 
was evil in Yahweh’s eyes; but Jeremiah evidently supposed 
him to be punished for his father’s sake, and not for any sins 
of his own. And, indeed, he was still quite young (accord- 
ing to Kings, eighteen ; according to Chronicles, only eight), 
was completely under his mother’s influence, and only re- 
mained three months upon the throne. 

Nebuchadrezzar was now at the gates of Jerusalem. Was 
the people’s enthusiasm suddenly cooled by his appearance? 
Probably not; but, though a host of prophets urged the men 
of Jerusalem to offer a vigorous resistance and confidently 
promised Yahweh’s help in overthrowing the Chaldeans, 
they had little influence in the palace, and the court was 
altogether disinclined to run any fatal risks. Jehoiakin, 
with his mother and chief officers, threw themselves upon the 
mercy of the conqueror, and surrendered the city at discretion. 

The Chaldeans treated conquered lands upon the prin- 
ciples followed by the Assyrians. They carried off the most 
prominent citizens as captives. Such was the fate of Judah. 
Thousands of its inhabitants were transported to Babylon. 
The book of Kings says ten thousand; and since this must 
be understood of heads of families, the total would be forty 
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or fifty thousand. Jehoiakin and his courtiers were carried 
off amongst the rest. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the terrors which exile must 
have had for the pious Israelite. Canaan, especially Jeru- 
salem, was endeared to him by his faith, as well as by all 
other ties that bind men to their own countries. Even 
though he had risen to the thought that Yahweh was present 
everywhere and could make his power felt in every place, still 
Canaan was ‘* Yahweh’s holy mountain,” ‘‘the glory of all 
the earth.” Zion was his dwelling-place; and there the 
praise of his worshippers was more acceptable than in any 
other spot. Many of Israel’s songs are instinct with a deep 
attachment to the city of the temple, which the lapse of ages 
only served to strengthen. Let me give, as an example, a 
poem which was certainly not written before the time of 
Jehoiakin, and may be subsequent to the second or third 
deportation. I give it here because it reflects so perfectly 
the sorrow which consumed the pious exiles in a foreign land. 
It is contained in Psalms xlii. and xliii., which have come 
down to ns as two poems, though they evidently made up a 
single whole originally : — 


Aa the hart pants for the water brooka, 
So pants my soul after thee, O Yahweh! 1 
My soul is athirst for Yahweh, the living god. 
hen shall I come and appear before him ? 
sh tears are my food day and night, 
“or they cry to me daily: ‘‘ Where is your god ?” 
I think of old times, and give memory rein, 
How I went with the throng to the house of Yahweh, 
A festive host with song and praise. 
Why art thou cast down, O my soul! why art thou disquieted in me? 
ope thou in Yahweh, for I shall yet praise him ; 
He is my saviour and my god. 
My soul is cast down. I remember thee, far from the land of Jordan, 
‘ar from Mount Hermon and the little hills. 
Flood breaks upon flood, mid the roar of thy billowa; 
All thy waves and thy breakers pass over me. 
Yahweh ordains his favor by day; 
By night I sing in his praise, 
A ae yer to the living god. 
I will ask of the god, my rock: ‘* Why dost thou forget me? 
Why must ay he clad in mourning because of my enemias’ op 
pression? ” 
They stab me to the heart with their taunts, 
With their daily questionings: “ Where is your god?” 
Why art. thou cast down, O my soul! why art thou disquieted in me ? 
Hope thou in Yahweh, for I shall yet praise him; 
le ig my saviour and iny god. 


Uphold my cause, O Yahweh! against a pitiless people 
Help me against deceivers acd liane, = i 
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For thou art the god that helps me; why dost thou forget me ? 
Why am I clad in black because of the oppression of my enemy! 
Send thy light and thy faithfulness to lead me, 
And to bring me to thy holy hill and thy dwelling-place; 
That I may come to the altar of Yahweh, the god of my joy, 
And praise thee, O Yahweh, my god, with the harp., 
Why art thou cast down, O my soul! why art thou diaquieted in me. 
Hope thou in Yahweh, for I shall yet praise him; 
He is my saviour and my god. 


CHarrer V. 


THE FANATICS IN JERUSALEM. 


JEREMIAH XXVIT.-XXRIX., XXXIV.; 2 Kines, XXIV. 18-XXV. 1.1 


AD the Judzans been guided by calm reflection, the 
fearful castigation they had just received would have 
shown them that they could not measure their strength against 
Nebuchadrezzar’s, and would have kept them quiet for the 
future. But fanaticism is fatal to common sense, and the 
fanatics were ever gaining the ear of the Judzeans more and 
more completely, not only amongst those still left at home, 
but amongst the exiles also. Many of the latter dwelt on the 
banks of the Chebar or Chaboras, a river of Mesopotamia, 
and there, too, as well as at Jerusalem, prophets arose, whom 
Ezekiel, one of their opponents, graphically describes as 
seducing the people by crying Peace! peace! when there 
was no peace; while some of them threw up a wall of clay, 
and others plastered it with untempered mortar! Ezekiel, 
like Jeremiah, predicted that hail and whirlwind would over- 
throw this wall and destroy the plastering.” 

Jeremiah, who was left behind in Jerusalem, thonght far 
more highly of the exiles than of those who remained. He 
once saw in his mind’s eye — such at least was the form jn 
which he clothed his thoughts * — two baskets of figs standing 
before the temple: the fruit in one was ripe and good, but 
that in the other was so bad as to be uneatable. These good 
figs represented the exiles. Yahwch would look upon them 
with favor, would bring them back to their own land and save 
them, and would give them a heart to know him, so that they 
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should be his people and he should be their god. But the 
uneatable figs represented those left behind, with their king 
and their princes. Yahweh would destroy them. 

The prophet’s favorable estimate of the exiles did not rest 
upon anything he had ascertained as to their conduct or dis- 
position. The fact was that he had no sufficient grounds 
as yet for saying anything about them, and was completely 
mistaken, as we shall soon see, in his account of them. His 
language was based on a mere supposition. He had long be- 
lieved with equal certainty that a judgment would come npon 
Judah, and that Yahweh’s people was, nevertheless, imperish- 
able; and since the exiles had already received their punish- 
ment, he tiought that Yahweh would deliver them, and make 
them his people, whereas the punishment of those still left 
behind was yet to come. 

The Chebar was far away from Jerusalem ; but the inter- 
course between Judah and the Euphrates was sufficiently close 
to ensure the occasional arrival of news from the exiles at 
Jerusalem. It was soon known that the banished Judzans, 
far from losing all courage, cherished the certain hope of a 
return to their fatherland, and confided in the assurances of 
such prophets as Zedekiah and Ahab that this consummation 
was close at hand. As soon as this came to the ears of Jere- 
miah, he wrote a letter to the exiles, in which he exhorted 
them to patience. They were to build houses and plant gar- 
dens, were to marry, and to pray for the peace of the city to 
which they had been transported. They who foretold a speedy 
return were false prophets, and all of them liars. The exiles 
would indeed return, but not till seventy years had gone.! 
Woe to the false prophets, Zedekiah and Ahab, adulterers 
and liars! Their fate would be so wretched that a saying 
would arise, ‘‘ May Yahweh make you as miserable as Zcde- 
kiah and Ahab!” 

This letter, while it failed to sober the exiles, raised the in- 
tensest anger of the zealots, whom it denounced as liars. A 
certain Shemaiah, therefore, wrote a letter to the priest Zeph- 
aniah, who may have been a brother of the prophet Zedekiah, 
since both are described as sons of Maaseiah, informing bim 
of the message that Jeremiah had written to the exiles, and 
begging him to put bim into the stocks forit. But Zephaniah 
was very favorably disposed to Jeremiah and read the letter 
to him, upon which the prophet, as we may well believe, lost 
no time in writing another letter to Babylon containing dire 
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threats against Shemaiah: When Yahweh blessed his people 
neither he nor any of his family should see it! 


When Nebuchadrezzar carried Jehoiakin to Babylon as a 
captive, he placed his uncle Mattaniah, a son of Josiah, upon 
the throne, changing his name to Zedekiah. The author of 
Kings again employs the stock phrase, ‘‘ he did what was evil 
in Yahweh’s eyes,” with respect to Zedekiah. He seems to 
have been what is commonly called ‘‘ not a bad sort of man,” 
that is to say, well-intentioned and kindly, but weak. Such 
a man would probably have become the tool of others, and 
shown his incapacity to rule under any circumstances; but 
at any rate in Judah, in the 597 B.c., the year of his accession 
to the throne, he was utterly out of place. Even if his sub- 
jects had been peaceably disposed, it would have needed rare 
wisdom snecessfully to govern the helpless, feeble, devastated 
country. But, as a fact, the Judewans, so far from patiently 
enduring their fate, at one moment burst into passionate lam. 
entations and cries of despair; and, at another, lent an ear te 
the prophets who declared that Yahweh’s people was invin- 
cible, and urged them to fiy to arms. It is impossible, there- 
fore, to exaggerate the energy and firmness which it wonld 
have needed to govern them well. ‘‘ Can an Ethiopian change 
his skin, or a leopard his spots? Then can you also do good, 
having once learned to do evil!” Such was Jeremiah’s 
opinion of his contemporaries ;* and, as far as their love of 
freedom was concerned, the comparison was certainly just. 
They were utterly untractable. 

Hardly four years after Jehoiakin had been taken captive 
and the temple plundered, great schemes of revolt against the 
Chaldzan king were once more on the stocks! The princes 
of Edom, Moab, Ammon, and the Pheenician cities sent 
ambassadors to Jerusalem to conclude an alliance with 
Zedekiah.? The Judean prophets gave the most confident 
assurances of success. Within two years all the utensils 
of the temple which Nebuchadrezzar had taken to Babylon 
would be brought back, and Jehoiakin would return, for the 
yoke of the king of Babylon would be broken. 

Foremost amongst the prophets who uttered these oracles 
in the court of the temple was a certain Hananiah. Priests 
and people listened greedily to his words and surrendered 
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themselves to his influence. But Jeremiah did not shrink 
from challenging his words, and foretold that the remnant of 
the people would be carried away captive, the temple and the 
palace spoiled anew, and all manner of misery brought upon 
the land. He who truly loved his country must bow submis- 
sively beneath the yoke of the Chaldzans, and shut his ears 
against these lying prophets. Alas! if they had been true 
men of God, they would have prayed Yahweh not to suffer 
the remaining treasures of Jerusalem to be carried away, 
instead of vainly promising that those already gone should 
come back again. But since they were so wedded to 
their folly, even the remnant of the treasures should be taken 
to Babylon. 

On one occasion, Jeremiah and Hananiah came into public 
collision with each other. Jeremiah had sent wooden yokes 
to all the ambassadors of the surrounding peoples, with the 
command from Yahweh to give them to their respective 
princes, as a symbol of the course they would adopt if they 
were wise — the course of submission to Nebuchadrezzar. 
The prophet himself went through the streets of Jerusalem 
with a yoke upon his neck, as a visible sign to his people 
that they must bear the enemy’s yoke in patience. Nowonce 
on a time, when Hananiah was again delivering his propitious 
oracles in the temple court, and the people were eagerly 
drinking in the welcome sound of his stirring words, Jeremiah 
suddenly appeared before him, with the yoke still upon his 
neck, and cried, in mockery, ‘‘ Amen! No doubt Yahweh 
will confirm your words, and bring back all the temple treas- 
ures that have been carried away, together with all the exiles. 
But nevertheless,” and here the prophet’s manner suddenly 
changed, ‘‘ I have a word to say to you in the hearing of all 
these people. We have had many predecessors, from ancient 
times till now, who have prophesied concerning great coun- 
tries and mighty kingdoms, and have foretold misery and 
pestilence. But if a man of God foretold prosperity, he was 
never held a true messenger of Yahweh until his prediction 
was fulfilled.” Maddened by this renewed imputation of 
prophesying lies, Hananiah leapt upon his opponent, tore the 
yoke from his shoulders and broke it to pieces, erying, *¢ Thus 
says Yahweh, Even so will I break the yoke of the king of 
Babylon from off the necks of all the peoples within two 
years!” We may well suppose that such animating words, 
uttered in a tone of triumphant confidence and illustrated by 
so striking a symbolic action, were greeted by the people with 
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vociferous applause. Even Jeremiah was silenced. He had 
no reply, and was driven off the field. 

It was not till afterwards that it occurred to him, or as he 
put it that Yahweh told him, what he ought to have said. If 
he had thought of it at the time, it might have made a very 
great impression upon the people. ‘‘The yokes you have 
broken were made of wood, but yokes of iron shall take their 
place; for thus says Yahweh: I lay upon the necks of all 
these peoples a yoke of iron, and they shall serve Nebuchad- 
rezzar. Nay, the wild beasts themselves shall be subject to 
him. And as for you, Hananiah, Yahweh has not sent you, 
and you have inspired this people with idle confidence. There- 
fore Yahweh will drive you ont of this land, and within this 
year you shall die.” When Jeremiah subsequently recorded 
these words, he added that in the seventh month of that same 
year Hananiah died. 

In reading the passage we are naturally tempted to ask how 
Jeremiah could foresee the event, or if its agreement with his 
prediction was a mere coincidence, how he could hazard so 
definite a statement as to Hananiah’s fate; but, in the light 
of our repeated observations of the great freedom with which 
the prophets used the words ‘‘ Yahweh said to me,” the enig- 
ma is by no means insoluble. When Jeremiah had been 
worsted by Hananiah, and was yet convinced that this prophet 
was a liar, who breathed an idle confidence into the people, 
he doubtless launched his denunciations against him without 
stint. Whether he really foretold that he would die within 
the year we may regard as exceedingly doubtful. The con- 
jecture forces itself upon us that two months afterwards, ‘when 
Hananiah died, Jeremiah traced the avenging hand of Yahweh 
in his fate, and since his own presentiment that the prophet 
of lies would come to an evil end was now fulfilled, involun- 
tarily gave it a more definite shape. 


Hananiah’s and Jeremiah’s hearers would have to suspend 
their judgment as to the truth of both utterances alike for 
some time to come, for neither of the predictions was as yet 
accomplished. The temple treasures were not restored, but 
neither were those still left in Jerusalem carried off to Baby- 
lon. The fact was that the whole scheme of the revolt fell 
to pieces, perhaps because the king of Egypt, Psammetichus 
II., refused-to join the confederacy, and the other princes, 
with all their desire for independence, shrank from defying 
Nebuchadrezzar without his support. The fanatical prophets 
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might lament their people’s want of faith, but they were forced 
to bide their time. Sooner or later they would be sure to 
have their way, for fanaticism is wonderfully infectious. 

Five years afterwards, when Hophra (or Apries) succeeded 
Psammetichus II., and at once showed signs of a hostile dispo- 
sition towards Nebuchadrezzar, the Judzans could no longer 
be restrained. The prophets sounded the note of triumph 
loud and clear. The king of Babylon, they declared, would 
not so much as dare to advance against Judah.? Jeremiah 
could not get a hearing. The war party steadily rose in in- 
fluence at court. At last the feeble Zedekiah, though himself 
unwilling to try the fortune of war, was driven on by his 
nobles and by public opinion till he sent an embassy to Egypt 
to ask for help, broke his oath of allegiance, and rebelled 
against Nebuchadrezzar.? 

Full soon would he repent of his rashness! The Chaldzean 
monarch was not the man to look on passively while his sub- 
jects unfurled the banner of revolt. That very year he set 
out to reduce Judah to snbmission. It appears that the sur- 
rounding peoples left Israel to its fate, for we do not find that 
Nebuchadrezzar made war upon them, and the Israelites com- 
plain that their neighbors, especially the Phoenicians and 
Edomites, made common cause with the Chaldeans. Judah 
could not hold out against the foe. A city here and there, 
such as Lachish or Azekah, might still offer some resistance, 
but could not hinder Nebuchadrezzar from laying siege to 
Jerusalem. In the tenth day of the tenth month the city was 
invested. 

We may well believe that when it had come to this the 
courage of many a Judean failed him! Desertions to the 
enemy were far from rare ; and Jeremiah’s word of doom rang 
with terrific emphasis, ‘‘ Woe! woe!” says Yahweh; ‘‘I give 
up Zion fo be trodden by the heathen under foot.” It is true 
that many Judzeans still retained their lofty courage, and the 
fanatical hope of deliverance by Yahweli’s might was still 
nourished by many of the prophets; but the reality was 
cruelly against them, and asserted its force in many a heart, 
including that of the poor vacillating king himself. Zedekiah 
excites our deep commiseration. He stands at the head of a 
people determined to defend itself to the last gasp, but is 
himself without either hope or courage. He sent two men to 
Jeremiah in his distress. Onc of them we know already as 
the prophet’s fricnd, Zephaniah the pricst.2 The other was a 
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certain Pashur, son of Malkiah. They were commissioned 
to entreat Jeremiah to consult Yahweh; perhaps at the inter- 
cession of the prophet he might work a miracle to rescue 
Jerusalem. Jeremiah had cold comfort for them! Nothiug 
short of utter ruin was at their doors, he said. The king and 
his subjects had but one means of escape, unconditional sur- 
render to the Chaldeans. All who remained in the city would 
perish.? 

That a man of Zedekiah’s character should await the event 
in passive helplessness rather than obey Jeremiah’s advice is 
only what we should expect. Indeed, nothing short of a very 
firm and definite conviction on his part could have led him to 
surrender, since the great majority of the prophets were still 
loud in their promises of triumph even when Nebuchadrezzar 
was actually approaching. 

But the most reckless of the zealots were troubled by one 
uneasy doubt. Was it possible that Israel had incurred the 
wrath of Yahweh by its sins? There was certainly much 
wickedness amongst the people. Under such circumstances 
a century earlier the kiug might probably have been moved to 
sacrifice his first-born son in order to appease the offended 
deity. But such an act could not be even contemplated in 
Zedekiah’s time, and some other sacrifice must be discovered. 
Now it was written in the law of Yahweb that all Israelitish 
slaves, whether male or female, must be restored to liberty 
after six years’ service ;? but the commandment had been a 
dead letter with most of the Judwans. The king and his no- 
bles, however, now determiued to carry out this precept, and 
a solemn fast-day was proclaimed, at which they confirmed 
their resolution with an oath. The priests cut an ox into two, 
and laid the bleeding halves in the temple court. Then Zede- 
kiah and his courtiers passed between the pieces to ratify 
their pledge ;* and, having thus secured the help of Yahweh, 
awaited the attack of the Chaldzans.* 

It seemed as though this measure had been crowned with 
the desired result, for hardly had Nebuchadrezzar laid siege 
to Jerusalem, when an Egyptian army advanced to its relief 
and the Chaldeans set out to meet it. The men of Jerusalem 
could breathe more freely now that their enemies were out of 
sight, and all went on as before. Jeremiah had to submit 
once more to the taunting cry of those whom he had threat- 
ened with destruction: ‘* What has become of your word of 
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Yahweh now?” The prophets uttered their confident predic. 
tions of success more boldly than ever. Yahweh, they said, 
was helping them already. The people firmly expected that 
Nebnchadrezzar would be defeated by the Egyptians. 

Meanwhile Jeremiah held to his threatening predictions, 
and the conduct he was now forced to witness on the part of 
the Judzan nobles raised his indignation to a pitch which 
could only speak in the sternest dennnciations. For the fact 
was that no sooner had the besieging army retired than the 
nobles began to grudge the cost of their obedience to Yah- 
weh’s law, broke their vow, refused to give their slaves the 
promised liberty, and even revoked the freedom they had 
already conferred upon some of them. Jeremiah could not 
siand by tamely. ‘‘ I commanded you to let yonr slaves go 
free, says Yahweh; and since you refuse, and break your 
word, I will let loose sword and pestilence and famine upon 
you. All the perjured ones shall perish, and Zedekiah him- 
self shall fall into the hands of the Chaldeans when they 
retnrn.” 

‘¢ When they retnrn!” cried the delinquents in moekery. 
‘¢Yes! but they never will return. Yahweh is roaring from 
Zion and consuming his people’s foes!” 

The fanatics were supreme in Jerusalem. 
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Sue a man as Jeremiah was naturally regarded with no 

friendly eye by the popular leaders. Well-founded re- 
ports were current that, when Zedekiah had sent certain mes- 
sengers to him to implore. him to intercede for the people with 
Yahweh, he had answered that the Egyptian army would 
inevitably return to its own land, and the Chaldeans would 
again lay siege to Jerusalem. ‘‘ Let no man soothe himself 
with idle hopes,” he had said; ‘‘ for though the Judseans were 
to smite the Chaldzans till only wounded men were lett, yet 
even they would take the field again and burn down Jerusa- 
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lem. So irrevocably is the fall of the sinful city decreed.” 
Was it not monstrous to allow this Jeremiah to utter such 
fearful predictions? What good could possibly come of 
it? And what confidence could be placed in a man who 
openly declared that the only escape from death was instant 
surrender? 

Even before Nebuchadrezzar returned, Jeremiah discov- 
ered the profound suspicion with which he was regarded ; 
for once when he was going out of the city by the gate that 
led towards the land of Benjamin, -perhaps on his way to 
Anathoth, the captain of the guard, a grandson of Hananiah, 
retained him in custody, and aceused him of intending to 
desert to the enemy. The prophet’s denial was not accepted, 
and he was brought before the princes. They were hitterly 
incensed against the suspected traitor to Yahweh’s people; 
appearances were strongly against him, and they sentenced 
him to be scourged and then thrown into prison, into a terri- 
ble dungeon, the horrors of which would endanger his very 
life should he remain there long. 

In a few days, however, Nebuchadrezzar’s army once 
more, appeared before the gates of Jerusalem, for the Egyp- 
tians had retreated in terror; and now the prophet was 
brought out of his cell, at the king’s command, to tender 
his counsel. If Zedekiah hoped for a more favorable oracle 
than before he was disappointed, for the prophet answered 
again that the king would fall into the power of the enemy ; 
and his words borrowed « deeper significance from the ques- 
tion he could now add. ‘‘ What has become of all those 
prophets who declared that Nebuehadrezzar would return no 
more?” Jeremiah took this occasion to entreat the king not 
to send him back to that fearful dungeon, for he was guilty 
of no wrong to king or people. Zedekiah granted his request 
and transferred him to another prison, where his sustenance 
was amply provided for, and he was even allowed to see his 
friends. 

In the course of the siege Jeremiah uttered a remarkable 
prediction as to the fate of Zedekiah.' He told the king 
that he, too, would fall into the enemy’s hand when Jerusa- 
lem was sacked and burned down; that he would see the king 
of Babylon with his own eyes, would speak to him, and 
would be earried away to his capital. But in spite of this 
he would not fall by the sword, but would die in peace and 
would have the funeral of a king. This prophecy is very 
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remarkabie for the light it throws upon the secret impulses 
of a seer’s heart, and the influences that affected his oracles. 
In the first place it is by no means easy to form a distinct 
idea of what Jeremiah supposed would really be the monarch’s 
fate. He would be carried to Babylon as a prisoner, and yet 
would be buried with the honors of a king like his pre- 
decessors. Would he be restored to the throne? We can 
hardly believe that this was really Jeremiah’s meaning; and 
yet it seems to have been so, for in another prophecy, or 
another versiou of the same,’ he foretells that the king will go 
to Babylon and live there ‘‘ until Yahweh visits him.” The 
only explanation of Jeremiah’s favorable anticipations with 
regard to Zedekiah appears to be found in his own opinion 
of the king. He thought he was not as bad as others — his 
nobles, for instance — and would therefore not be so heavily 
chastised. 

Was Jeremiah right in placing Zedekiah above the reck- 
less leaders of the people? I think not. They were 
honest fanatics; wuile he, though well-intentioned and 
comparatively sober-minded, was utterly weak. Surely this 
is no reason for preferring him to them. On the. con- 
trary ; they knew no better, while he pursued with hesitat- 
ing steps the course he knew to be wrong. They were true to 
their faith, such as it was, whilst he simply obeyed the dic- 
tates of his own trembling heart. If they had seen their 
error they might have had the courage to confess it and 
to change thcir conduct: but what conld be expected of a 
man without either courage or principle? But we need 
not wonder that Jeremiah judged otherwise: for while the 
fanatics persecuted him and sought his very life, Zedekiah 
defended him. The king’s personal regard for the prophet 
secured his favor in return, and prevented his foretelling 
too cruel a fate for him. Even prophets were sometimes 
guided by their own personal preferences. 


The Chaldeans, then, had laid siege to Jerusalem! -The 
city was too great to be completely surrounded, but the enemy 
could easily cut off its supplies. On three sides, indeed, this 
was all they could do, for the approach was so precipitous as 
to be almost impracticable, or, at any rate, to admit of ade- 
quate defence by a very small force. It was only from the 
north that a besieging army could attack the city with any 
hope of success, and even there it was fortified by a strong 
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wall with lofty turrets, within which a second wall defended 
the upper city, where the temple and the palace stood. This 
position might still be held even if the lower city were taken. 
Against this outer wall the first attack was directed ; but the 
art of siege was still in its infancy, and it needed a vast ex- 
penditure of time and labor to effect a breach in a wall of 
any thickness. The besiegers attempted to undermine the 
walls and crush them with battering-rams, or to construct 
movable towers to rise above the parapet, and enable the 
soldiers in them to drive off the defenders of the walls with 
stones and arrows, and then take possession of them them- 
selves. Sometimes they would attempt to storm the place 
by sealing the wall with ladders. If a city were strongly 
fortified and manned by a determined garrison, a siege was 
a very long affair, and the place was generally reduced at 
last by hunger rather than by the sword. Samaria, for in- 
stance, stood a siege of three years before Shalmaneser suc- 
ceeded in taking it. 

Jernsalem was very strongly fortified and the garrison 
was brave; but the city was so full of fugitives and appar- 
ently so ill-provisioned that the direst want soon raged. 
Scenes of horror became familiar. Children cried in vain for 
bread, and fell down exhausted in the streets. Rich men 
died of hunger. Young and old lay gasping for life. There 
were even mothers who devoured the very children at their 
breasts.? 

Under these circumstances Jeremiah might account him- 
self fortunate in sitting quietly in prison and receiving his 
daily rations of bread by favor of the king. But the bold- 
ness with which he still foretold the fall of Jerusalem was 
once again to bring his life into the ntmost danger.” We 
can really hardly blame the princes of Judah for being 
driven almost to madness, when they heard Jeremiah declare 
in so many words to all who wonld listen that there were two 
ways open to them, one of which led to death and the other 
to life; the former being to remain in the city and die by 
sword, by famine, or by pestilence, and the latter to go over 
to the Chaldeans and live! What this came to was neither 
more nor less than publicly recommending desertion. The 
leaders of the people were straining all their powers to keep 
up the conrage of their soldiers, and how conld they suffer an 
influential man deliberately to discourage them? They were 
depressed and hungry enough already. Unless Jeremiah's 
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mouth could be stopped, the fall of the city was inevitable. 
Accordingly, they accused him before the king, and clam- 
ored for his execution. Zedekiah was not the man to resist 
their demands, and though personally well disposed towards 
Jeremiah, he gave them leave to put him to death, upon 
which they immediately threw him into a well. There was 
no water in it; but if he were not ehoked by the mud he 
would inevitably die of hunger. 

Jeremiah’s firmness in not shrinking even from death 
shows his integrity, courage, and faith, and gives him a title 
to our respect. But in other regards his eonduct during the 
siege is anything but pleasing. If, in spite of his firm con- 
viction that Jerusalem must fall, he had prayed in the ardor 
of his love for his poor, misguided people, we should have 
felt far greater sympathy with him than we do now, as he 
terrifies his cowed and starving countrymen with ceaseless 
prophecies of ruin and misery. 

Jeremiah, however, was still to have the opportunity not 
only of repeating his threats, but of testifying to his firm 
belief in the restoration of Judah, for he was again rescued 
from the pit. His deadliest foes had indeed lost all reverence 
for the preacher of Yahweh’s word in hatred of the man 
whose utterances produced such disastrous results, but there 
were others whose respeet for God’s word outweighed all 
other considerations. Jeremiah found. an advocate with the 
king in a certain Ethiopian, named Ebedmelech. Hardly 
had this man heard of the prophet’s fate when he hastened 
to the king, whom he found at the scene of hostilities by the 
Benjamite gate, and reminded him what a terrible sin it was 
to murder a prophet. Zedekiah, who was always easy to 
talk over — especially in this case, since he relly esteemed 
Jeremiah — countermanded his former orders, and sent Ebed- 
melech with three* men to draw Jeremiah out of the pit 
aud restore him to his former place of confinement. Upon 
this the prophet rewarded his deliverer by predicting that 
when Jernsalem fell he would be spared, because he had 
trusted in Yabweh.? 

Shortly after this, Zedekiah privately summoned the prophet 
to another consultation. Were it not so melancholy to see 
a man devoid of principle and courage tossed backwards 
and forwards like a reed in the wind, there would be some- 
thing almost ludicrous in this interview between the prophet 
and the king. ‘I have a question to ask you,” said the 
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prince ; ‘‘ hold nothing back from me.” The seer knew his 
drift, and answered: ‘* Will you not destroy me, if I tell 
you the truth? And, after all, what will my advice avail? 
You will not obey it.” Then Zedekiah swore that he would 
not put him into the power of his enemies, and Jeremiah, 
trusting to this feeble pledge, repeated his former oracle. If 
the king surrendered voluntarily to Nebuchadrezzar the city 
would not be burned, and he and his wonld be spared; 
otherwise there was no escape for him. The craven 
monarch urged his dread that he might be given up to the 
Judean deserters in the camp of the Chaldeans if he sur- 
rendered, and be maltreated and mocked by them. Jere- 
miah reassured him on this point, and repeated his advice. 
Wonld Zedekiah obey it? If the prophet had for a moment 
cherished such a hope, he was soon disabused by a request 
which stamps the king once for all as a craven. ‘ Let 
nobody know what we have been speaking of! Shonld the 
princes hear that we have seen each other, and should they 
promise you your life if you tell them all that we have said, 
then answer that you only begged me not to have you thrown 
into the well again.” Jeremiah promised, and when the 
princes actually questioned him on the matter, he lent him- 
self to the king’s unmanly deception. 

Truly, the last king of David’s honse was a pitiable 
creature ! 

The siege ran the ordinary course. The Chaldeans 
attempted to effect a breach, the Judzeans to disable their 
battering-rams. In front of the walls there were constant 
skirmishes, and behind them famine raged, with pestilence in 
her train. 

Jeremiah in his prison, where he had many visitors, saw 
suspense and terror written upon every countenance, and had 
neither the power nor the will to cheer the hearts of his 
countrymen. On the contrary, he was still impelled to pro- 
claim the certainty of Jerusalem’s fall, thongh at the same 
time he cherished and repeatedly proclaimed the deep con- 
viction that the people of Yahweh could not perish for ever. 

For instance,’ his cousin Hanameel came to him one 
day and offered to sell him his estate at Anathoth. The 
prophet, who afterwards declared that Yahweh had given him 
notice of Hanameel’s visit, accepted the offer, and took ad- 
vantage of the purchase to testify in a striking manner to 
his faith in Judah’s restoration. He commanded his faithful 
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Barnch to inclose the deed in an earthen vessel, in the pres- 
ence of his cousin and two witnesses, and so keep it safe; 
for Yahweh testified by that action of his servant that the 
time should come again when houses, fields, and vineyards 
should be bought and sold in Canaan. 

He made this declaration in a tone of unwavering con- 
viction; but when he had concluded the whole transaction, 
he himself was seized by that sense of doubt and oppression 
which not unfrequently tortures the heralds of truth, espe- 
cially when in a state of spiritual exaltation, and led on by 
their own most sacred convictions, they have for a moment 
transcended even themselves. ‘*‘O Lord!” cried the seer in 
prayer, ‘‘ what dread things shall come to pass! The Chal- 
deans, as thou hast said, shall take the city! And yet 
thou hast bidden me buy this land.” Bnt his courage was 
restored when Yahweh’s answer echoed through his soul: 
‘¢ The Chaldeans shall indeed destroy the city, because my 
people was guilty. But in days to come I will collect them 
once more, that they may be my people and I their god. 
Then shall they all be of one mind towards me, and shall so 
fear me as never again to renounce my service. As snrely 
as Jerusalem shall be taken by the Chaldzeans, so surely shall 
fields and houses be legally bonght and sold by those who 
return from exile to this land in days to come.” 

We possess several other oracles in which Jeremiah fore- 
tells the return from the captivity and Judah’s restoration 
not only to her former splendor, but to far greater glory 
yet. Probably the main contents of these oracles date from 
the last year of Zedekiah’s reign;' but we cannot be at all 
sure that they were actually uttered in the form in which we 
now have them. For in the first place the prophet did not 
commit them to writing until after the fall of Jerusalem, 
when all that he had snbsequently seen and felt must have 
colored his account of his former utterances, even without 
his intending it. And in the second place these special 
prophecies were diligently studied and freely applied by the 
Judeans of a later age, especially after the return from the 
captivity, and occasional additions were made without any 
scruple, so long as they were supposed to accord with Jere- 
miah’s spirit. 

Now one of these discourses, which contains a description 
of Israel's religious condition in the Messianic age, which 
was to follow close upon the accomplishment of the divine 
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judgment, takes a loftier flight than almost anything else 
that ever passed the lips of a prophet. It runs as follows: + 
‘‘ Behold, the time comes, says Yahweh, when I will make 
a new covenant with the house of Judah and with the house 
of Israel; not such as the covenant which I made with them 
when I redeemed them out of Egypt, and which they have 
broken; but this is the covenant I will make with them 
after the days of misery: I will write my law in their 
hearts and will be their god, and they shall be my people, 
and they shall no longer exhort one another and say ‘ know 
Yahweh!’ for they shall all of them know me, from tlie 
least to the greatest, for I will forgive their iniquity and 
remember their sins no more. Thus says Yahweh, who 
makes the sun for a light by day, the moon and the stars to 
shine by night, who troubles the sea fill its waves roar, 
whose name is Yahweh of war-hosts: ‘When all these cease 
to obey me, then shall Israel’s seed cease to be my people.’ 
Even thus speaks Yahweh. ‘If the heaven can be measured 
above and the foundations of the earth searched out beneath, 
then will I reject the whole race of Israel because of its sins.’” 

For an after generation it was consoling to study the oracles 
of the one prophet of Zedekiah’s time who had foretold Jeru- 
salem’s fall and subsequent restoration, but the impression 
made by the man of God upon his hearers, with the dread 
reality before their very eyes, was as far from consoling as it 
well could be. We can almost see Jeremiah in his prison, or 
rather in the open prison-court, generally accompanied by 
Baruch and some few other of his faithful friends or relatives! 
From time to time, as the day wears on, certain men of Jeru- 
salem and other Judzans come to consult him. How scared 
and squalid they look, pinched by famine and pursued by 
fear! Their relatives have fallen a prey to want, or pesti- 
lence, or the sword of the enemy, and the future is full of 
terror. They are talking together of the ghastly details of 
the day’s occurrences. Then from time to time the prophet 
raises his head, especially when he hears how the fanatics still 
promise deliverance, or when the battle-cry of the assaulting 
Chaldeans and the crash of the blocks of stone hurled from 
their catapults penetrates to his prison. The sombre fire 
gleams in his eyes as bitter reproaches and terrific threats 
stream from his lips once more. His hearers are crushed 
with terror! One bursts into wild lamentations, another 
breathes a prayer to Yahweh for deliverance, others seek 
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relief from their depression by rushing to the post of battle 
and murmur, ‘‘ May Yahweh frustrate all these fearful words !” 
Sometimes a fierce glance falls upon the prophet from some 
enthusiast who has come to hear with his own ears whether 
the man of God whom the king’s favor protects can really 
dare to utter words which are like a consuming fire for Israel. 
But the greater number are simply plunged into terror and 
despair by his predictions. ‘Then why do they retnrn the 
following day? Perhaps because, when stricken with fear, 
we find a sort of fascination in multiplying images of terror, 
or because Jeremiah’s hearers found his words in harmony 
with their own convictions. And this was the very reason 
why his influence sapped the courage of his hearers so fatally, 
and sent them away more spiritless and depressed than ever. 
Even when he looked on, past the fall of Jerusalem, into the 
future, and spoke of the days of joy which the restored and 
converted Israel should taste when it had once more become 
Yahweh’s own people and he its god, even then for one here 
or there who felt the consolation there were many who did 
not in the least understand him, and were unmoved by all he 
said. ‘The immediate fnture was all they cared about. 

At last, after standing a siege of a year and a half, Jern- 
salem fell. In vain had the besieged broken down their very 
houses and palaces to stop the breaches in the walls with the 
stones.’ In the eleventh year of Zedekiali’s reign, on the 
ninth day of the fourth month, the lower city was taken by 
storm. The inner wall still opposed the progress of the foe, 
and the upper city might have held out for some time. The 
fanatical prophets were donbtless ready to declare as loudly 
as ever that Yahweh would at least defend his sanctuary from 
pollution by the heathen. But Zedekiah and his nobles gave 
up the conflict, and, accompanied by most of the men under 
arms, fled from the city under cover of night; but they found 
no safety in flight, for they were pursued and captnred. The 
city was now defenceless, and Nebnchadrezzar’s generals took 
possession of it while he himself was at Riblah in Syria. 

For a whole month Jerusalem was given up to the soldiery, 
who endeavored to compensate themselves for the privations 
they had snffered dnring the siege. The treasures of the 
temple and the palace, including the great laver and the pil- 
lars Boaz and Jachin, were carried away. The two chief 
priests, the principal generals, five distinguished officers of the 
court, the minister of war, and sixty nobles who were taken 
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as the representatives of the people, were carried off to Riblal 
and there put to death. Three thousand and twenty-three 
families of Judah had already undergone the sentence of exile 
before the city was taken, and eight hundred and thirty-two 
were now added from Jerusalem.! A fearful lot was reserved 
for Zedekiah. His sons were put to death in his sight; then 
his eyes were put out, and he was covered with chains and 
carried off to Babylon, where he died in a dungeon. Jere- 
miah’s prediction that Yahweh would visit him again, and 
that he would have an honorable burial, was never fulfilled. 
Such was the fall of Jerusalem in the year 586 B.c. 
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pee population of Judah had been wofully thinned by 

famine, pestilence, and war. Cities and villages were 
in ruins. Fields lay untilled for want of labor. Commerce 
was at a stand-still. ‘The country was rendered unsafe by 
bands of marauding Judzans, who had been driven from 
house and home. Most men of any distinetion or ability 
were in exile. ‘There was imminent danger of total anarchy. 
The Chaldean king, however, did his best to save the country 
from this fate; for otherwise he would never have been able 
to secure the tribute he expected from it. Aecordingly, he 
appointed Gedaliah, a Judzan of noble family, as governor. 
This was the man whose father, Ahikam, the son of Shaphan, 
had played a prominent part in Josiah’s reformation, and had 
protected Jeremiah against the rage of the prophets.” The 
choice was a very happy one. Gedaliah was a man of peace, 
and seems to have inspired such remarkable confidence by his 
personal character, that several bands of outlaws voluntarily 
submitted to him and dispersed. He found means of per- 
snading many who had taken up a wandering life to settle 
Jown again in the cities and get in the remnants of the grape 
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and olive harvest. Many of the Judzans, who haa already 
left the country, perceiving that Nebuchadrezzar had still left 
something that might he called a people of Judah, and that 
Gedaliah was established as the governor, now returned to 
their country. 

At Mizpah, the residence of the governor, Jeremiah also 
settled. There are two traditions as to his fate after the 
taking of Jerusalem, both of which are preserved in the book 
that bears his name. According to one account,’ he was kept 
a prisoner for a month after the capture of the city, until 
Nebuchadrezzar himself arrived, and was then set at lerty. 
According to the other,” which is far more probable, he was 
carried off with other prisoners to Ramah, where his chains 
were struck off at the command of Nebuzar-adan, the king’s 
plenipotentiary. In any case, he was treated by the Chal- 
deans with great distinction. This was very natnral. His 
exhortations to peace and submission had very nearly cost 
him his life in Jerusalem at the hands of the zealots; but 
now they secured him no little consideration with the enemy, 
who had doubtless heard of him from the deserters. 

The captain of the life-guard accordingly signified to the 
man of God, with marks of profound respect, that he entirely 
agreed with his teaching. It was just as he had said; Yah- 
weh had punished Judah for its sins. In the king’s name he 
now gave the prophet his choice ; if he liked to go with them to 
Babylon, he should be well cared for there, and should live in 
wealth and honor. If he preferred to stay in his own land, 
he might go to Gedaliah or settle wherever he liked. Jere- 
miah chose to stay, as we should have expected from his deep 
love for his people. The sacrifice he made was great, for the 
favor of Nebuchadrezzar entitled him to expect an easier life 
in Babylon than he could ever hope for in his own defenceless 
land, and his people had certainly put him under no obliga- 
tions to them. But the man who had braved his people’s 
hatred rather than be faithless to his god was proof against 
the seductions of rest and honor, and determined to stay and 
comfort those whom he had hitherto been compelled to re- 
prove and threaten almost without ceasing. 

And the miserable remnant was in sore need of comfort! 

The first four elegies in the book of Lamentations reveal 
the emotions of many a heart after the fall of Jerusalem. An 
ancient though mistaken tradition ascribes these alphabetical 
poems to Jeremiah. But they constantly speak of the fall of 
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Jerusalem in a tone of bitter surprise, which would be more 
than strange in one who had long predicted the event. Jere- 
miah would hardly have prayed, as the author of the first 
elegy does,’ that all the foes of Judah might be punished for 
their conduct towards Yahweh's people ; or reproached Egypt, 
as the author of the fourth song does,? for not having sup- 
ported the Judzeans. Least of all would he have joined in 
the lamentation, raised by the writer of the second elegy,’ 
that the prophets had no more visions. For he himself was 
not without a vision, and he can only have rejoiced to see the 
others hold their peace in confusion. Doubtless Jeremiah, 
with his sensitive and tender disposition, grieved deeply over 
his people’s misery ; but his opinions as to its causes on the 
one hand, and its fruits on the other, caused him to use very 
different language on the subject from that of others who did 
not share his views. ‘The five poems inthe book of Lamen- 
tations all differ, the first four as well as the fifth, in author- 
ship and even iu date. 

It was natural enough that the devastation of Jerusalem 
should be the subject of numerous elegies. ‘* How deserted 
is the city that once was full of people! She that was great 
amongst peoples is now like a widow. She who was a princess 
amongst the provinces is now a vassal. The city that was 
called the perfection of beauty, the joy of all the earth, is 
covered now with scorn. The travellers that see her ruins 
shake their heads upon her. Yahweh, in his wrath, has 
covered the danghter of Zion with a cloud, cast down the 
glory of Israel from heaven to earth, and thought not of the 
footstool of his feet in the day of his anger.”* Before their 
eyes the poets saw the appalling fact that the king, ‘‘ the breath 
of their nostrils, Yahweh’s anointed, the man in whose shadow 
they had hoped to find rest,” was taken captive; that Judah’s 
princes, who had once been ‘‘ purer than snow and whiter 
than milk, ruddier in body than rubies and more shining than 
sapphires,” were now ‘‘ blackened and shrivelled in skin,” 
while priests and prophets had heen murdered in the sanctnary 
and public worship had come to an end.’ And besides all 
this the misery of the thonght that it was all their own fault, 
coupled with the contempt of their enemies,° rendered the 
memory of their glorious past a torture to them. And yet 
they must thank Yahweh for not having utterly destroyed 
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them,? and for having left them the hope that he might some 
day think of his people in mercy once more. 

Of eourse the Judzans entertained anything but friendly 
feelings towards the Chaldzans; but they were more bitter 
yet against their own neighbors and relatives the Edomites, 
who had not only yielded to the overpowering forces of the 
Chaldzeans and made common ¢ause with them, bunt had even 
exulted in the sight of Jerusalem’s fall. It was probably 
soon after this event that a certain prophet, otherwise nnknown 
to us, of the name of Obadiah, uttered the oracle against the 
Edomites which is preserved in the little book that bears his 
name. He inveighs against them vehemently, and reproaches 
them with having taken a part in the devastation of Jeusalem, 
with having shared the feelings of the Chaldeans on the day 
of its fall, and even with having destroyed the fugitives. In 
revenge he threatens them with destruction on the day when 
Yahweh reveals the greatness of his might. 

Jeremiah mourned in common with all the rest; for he 
loved his people passionately, and his heart was torn with 
anguish by the misery into which they were plunged. At 
Ramah he had seen the troops of captives led away to a dis- 
tant land amidst heart-rending lamentations, and when he 
thought of that sad scene he eried,? with a reference to 
Rachel’s tomb whieh stood at Ramah, ‘‘ Thus says Yahweh, 
A voiee goes up from Ramah, of bitter weeping and lamen- 
tation. Rachel is mourning over her sons and refuses to be 
eomforted, because they are no more. But thus says Yah- 
weh, Weep not nor wail so bitterly, for the blessed frnits of 
your suffering shall surely come, and your children shall re- 
tum from the land of the enemy. There is hope for your 
posterity, and your sons shall come back to their land.” 
Even before the fall of Jerusalem he had been permitted to 
reveal the prospeet of Judah’s restoration and the establish- 
ment of Yahweh’s kingdom, and now his god commanded 
him to write down all that he had then uttered in the hearing 
of some few only. He had been compelled formerly to pro- 
vide against any risk of misunderstanding by accompanying 
every joyful propheey with the emphatie declaration that the 
huomediate future was dark beyond measure, but now that the 
mght had come he need qualify his words of comfort no 
longer. ‘* The time will come, says Yahweh, when I shall 
raise np a righteous seion of the house of David, who shall 
reign in prosperity and shall maintain justice in the land. 
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Then shall Israel and Judah be redeemed and dwell in safety ; 
and he shall be called by this name, ‘ Yahweh-onr-righteous- 
ness!’ In those days they shall no more swear by Yahweh 
who brought Israel out of Egypt, but by Yahweh who bronght 
mele back from all the countries of the earth to his own 
and.” 

What a joy it must have been to Jeremiah, after denounc- 
ing his people for some forty years, to be permitted at last 
to console them! Hitherto he had always destroyed, but now 
xe was building up. Hitherto he had seen nothing but faces 
of terror or indignation as he spoke, now he eould wake his 
people’s dying hopes and trace reviving courage in the looks 
of those he eheered. How we long to see him spending the 
rest of his days in peace as his people’s comforter, and de- 
parting in the joyous expectation that Jerusalem would be 
rebuilt ! 

Bnt alas! the days of peace which Judah now enjoyed were 
few. 


Four or five years had passed since the devastation of 
Jernsalem, when some officers, amongst whom was a certain 
Johanan, eame to Gedaliah and told him that the king of 
Ammon had ineited Ishmael, the son of Nethaniah, a descend- 
ant of the ex-royal family of Judah, to murder him. Jo- 
hanan recommended hin to make away with Ishmael seeretly, 
and so avoid more serious misehief. But Gedaliah put no 
faith in the aceusation. 

He soon learned to bis eost that he had been too unsus- 
picious. Johanan was right. Ishmael was indeed plotting 
against the governor’s life. What his motive may have been 
we eannot tell. Did bis own royal blood make him resent 
Gedaliah’s appointment as governor? Was he urged on by 
the dream of Yahweh’s redeeming Israel by his hand, and re- 
storing the kingdom of his forefather David? To ns such an 
expectation seems monstrous, and so indeed it was. But fa- 
natieism is blind; and the prophet Ezekiel teaehes us’ that 
there really were inhabitants of the desolated Judah who had 
strung themselves up to the belief reflected in their ery: ‘‘ If 
Abraham, who was but one, inherited this land, why should 
not we, who are so many, receive it likewise?” And the 
prophet’s only answer was: ‘‘Do you think to receive the 
land as an inheritance while you eat food with the blood in it 
and serve idols, while you pour out blood and praetise vic 
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lence, and commit adultery? Of a truth Yahweh will smite 
the inhabitants with the sword, or give them up to the beasts 
of prey, and slay those who hide themselves in caves by the 
pestilence, till the land is bereft of its people and all men 
know that Yahweh, and none other, has laid it waste, because 
of all the sins of the people.” These words of the prophet 
are but another proof of the very small influence exercised 
upon a seer’s anticipations for the future by considerations of 
ordinary prudence and common-sense, and show how com- 
pletely all else was dominated by his conception of the relig- 
ious conditions of the problem. Ezekiel does not say that it 
would be the height of folly to rise against a foe that would 
be as a hundred to one, but simply that the inhabitants of 
Judszea are too wicked to deserve the land as a possession. 
It was not at all out of the question, therefore, for these 
people themselves, who were not couscious of being so utterly 
godless, to anticipate success in a rebellion. 

But whatever may have moved this Ishmael to his con- 
spiracy, its effect was simply to plunge the country into 
misery ; nor did he himself reap any fruits from it. In the 
seventh month — we are not told the year—perhaps on occa- 
sion of the Feast of Tabernacles, Ishmael came with ten 
officers to visit Gedaliah at Mizpah. He met with a hospi- 
table reception, and in return he murdered the unsuspectiug 
governor, together with his adherents and the Chaldean 
garrison. Then he closed the city gates to keep the affair 
secret, enticed a caravan of eighty pilgrims on their way to 
Jerusalem from northern Israel within the walls, and slew 
them all except ten, who bought their lives by disclosing cer- 
tain pits filled with provisions. At last he fled to the land of 
the Ammonites, taking with him the princesses and other dis- 
tinguished Jews from Mizpah. But meanwhile the news had 
spread in spite of Ishmael’s precautions; Johanan pursued 
him, he was almost completely deserted, and fiually escaped 
with only eight companions. 

So the fruits of his crime eluded him, while the mischief 
ne had doue his country was irreparable. Johanan and his 
followers, together with all the people of Mizpah whom they 
had rescued from the power of Ishmael, were afraid of remaiu- 
ing in the country after what had happeued, for they feared 
the Chaldseans would inflict a fierce revenge upon the innocent, 
since the guilty were no longer to be found. So they set out 
at once for Egypt. 

But when they came to Bethlehem they paused. It was so 
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hard to leave their fatherland! The chiefs came to Jeremiah, 
who had doubtless been one of those carried off by Ishmael, 
and besought him to pray for them and consult Yahweh. 
Jeremiah consented, and promised to tell them faithfully all 
that Yahweh should reveal; while they, on their side, sol- 
emnly promised to obey the word of Yahweh, whether with or 
against their own desires. 

Ten whole days Jeremiah waited for a revelation from his 
god. This is far from unnatural. It was a matter of extreme 
difficulty to decide upon the wisest course; and though Jere- 
miah was firmly persuaded that he was waiting for a direct 
revelation from Yahweh, what he really had to do was to form 
a decided opinion of his own. This time of suspense and 
indecision must have been extremely painful to him. He 
was doubtless in deep depression. His hopes for the imme- 
diate future had been dashed to the ground at a single stroke. 
Gedaliah’s mournful end, which he had foreseen as little as 
any one, was a heavy blow to him. What was to be done 
now? There was but too good cause to fear the Chaldzeans ; 
but, on the other hand, the prophet cherished the profound 
conviction that Yahweh would protect the innocent. 

This latter consideration finally prevailed. Jeremiah had 
recovéred from the shock and was himself again. He called 
Johanan and the rest before him, and commanded them, in 
Yahweh’s name, to remain in the land and not to flee to 
Egypt. Yahweh, he said, would take pity on them and 
defend them against the wrath of the king of Babylon. He 
further declared, with vehement emphasis, that if they diso- 
beyed Yahweh and fled to Egypt, famine and pestilence 
would pursue them there, and they would be plunged into a 
sea of misery. 

The stress which he laid upon this portion of his oracle 
makes us suspect that he had reason to know how strongly 
his advice was opposed to the wishes of his comrades, who 
had of course been considering the matter themselves during 
all these days. The answer they gave to Jeremiah revealed 
at once how widely their conclusion differed from his. They 
denounced him as a liar, and said he had invented the oracle 
himself, at the instigation of his friend Baruch, who was 
a traitor, and intended to put them all into the power of the 
Chaldzans. 

Baruch had in all probability given them good, grounds for 
suspecting his influence in the production of Jeremiah’s oracle. 
He had always been true to Jeremiah in every trial and 
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danger, and there ean be no qnestion that he was a man of 
lofty character and deep and earnest faith. We may alse infer 
that he was not of a passionate and impulsive nature, for he 
does not appear to have been suseeptible of the prophetic 
faror. Such a man would probably be less completely crushed 
by what had happened, and would retain more even self- 
possession than the fiery Jeremiah. His faith in Yahweh’s 
protecting eare did not desert him. We may take for granted 
that during these ten days he frequently conversed with Jere- 
miah, and strove to dispel his master’s gloom and depression. 
The oraele which finally resulted from Jeremiah’s deliberations 
was therefore really, to some extent, the work of Barueh; and 
sinee the latter had no doubt already expressed himself in the 
same sense to others, his influence was naturally recognized 
in Jeremiah’s response. Now in those days people could 
hardly understand that different men might hold exaetly 
opposite convictions in equally good faith ; so they denounced 
Jeremiah as a forger of lies and Baruch as a traitor. 

Jeremiah was pronouneed a lying prophet, but nevertheless 
his companions thought it a matter of great importance to 
have him with them still, and aceordingly they earried him off 
to Egypt, where we shali soon meet him again. 


Jeremiah had spoken in faith when he said, ‘‘ Yahweh will 
proteet you if you remain in the land;” but the result proved 
the conduct of his terrified countrymen in rejecting his coun- 
sel and seeking refuge abroad to be quite as sensible as his 
own advice, for we learn that five years after the devastation 
of Jernsalem Nebnehadrezzar again earried off many hundred 
Judeeans into eaptivity.t1 That he did so because of Geda- 
liah’s murder is not eertain, sinee the month only and not the 
year of that event is given,’ and we cannot therefore compare 
the dates; bunt it is highly probable that the deportation was 
the consequence of the murder. It might have been foreseen ; 
for the king of Babylon could never allow his governor and 
the garrison he commanded to be murdered unavenged. Sneh 
a deed amounted to rebellion, and it was qnite in the spirit 
of the times to hold the people in general, many of whom had 
doubtless conspired with Ishmael, responsible for what had 
ocenrred, and to inflict a corresponding punishment. 

Judea was accordingly chastised once more. The most 
distinguished and able inhabitants were earried away, and thus 
the exaggerated statement of the book of Kings,® made with 
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reference to an earlier occasion, that none but the poorest of 
the people had been left to till the fields and vineyards, was 
gradually fulfilled almost to the letter. The land was nearly 
depopulated. Beasts of prey began to multiply. The bor- 
der districts were seized by the neighboring peoples. The 
Edomites in particular appropriated a great part of the terri- 
tory of Judah. To rebuild Jerusalem was out of the ques- 
tion. ‘There were so few inhabitants in the district now that 
the very altar of the temple was left in fragments, and jackals 
dwelt amongst the ruins of the former capital.’ 

We must not think of Juda, however, as an absolutely 
desolated wilderness. There were men still left in it who not 
only worked for their bread, but cherished their own thoughts, 
hopes, and fears, and still honored Yahweh. Indeed, we 
possess a poem which may be attributed with high probability 
to one of those still left behind after the third deportation. 
It is the fifth elegy in the book of Lamentations. ‘The poet 
mourns over the long continuance of Judah’s misery: ‘*‘ Why 
shouldst thon utterly forget us, OQ Yahweh, and forsake us for 
so long time?” ? and complains of being oppressed by ‘‘ser- 
vants,” ? which can hardly be a reference to Gedaliah. All 
this appears to indicate a date after the third and final chas- 
tisement. The whole poem is a bitter lamentation over the 
mournful condition of the land and all its inhabitants, and 
closes with the prayer,*— 

Bring us back to thyself and restore us, O Yahweh! 
Renew our days as of old. 


For why shouldst thou utterly forsake us 
And he wroth with us beyond measure? 


The hope of a restoration to former splendor, which speaks 
so faintly in this song, found more powerful utterance in the 
words of other Judzeans. Perhaps we still possess an exam- 
ple of this firmer faith in a prophecy contained in the book 
of Isaiah (chapters xxiv.—xxvii.), the writer of which most 
likely lived in Judea after the final deportation. Unfortu- 
nately this discourse.is very obscnre, and we must admit that 
we cannot determine with certainty the time or place of its 
delivery, or rather of its composition. 

The prophecy contains one verse, however, which we must 
not pass over in silence, since it has excited a great deal of 
interest and attention. It seems to indicate that the man of 
God who wrote it looked forward to a resurrection of the 
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dead, though we search in vain elsewhere for any indications 
of such a hope amongst the Israelites till long after the cap- 
tivity... The author of this oracle cries in triumph-? ‘‘Oh 
that Yahweh’s dead might live, that my corpses might arise! 
Awake and rejoice ye that dwell in the underworld! For 
your dew is dew of light, and the shades shall walk on the 
earth!” The prophet here addresses the shades, and espe- 
cially those of his countrymen whom he calls ‘‘ his corpses ” 
and ‘* Yahweh’s dead.” ‘They will live again; for when Yah- 
weh pours out his blessings nothing can be left lifeless. In 
reading this outpouring, we must bear in mind that the 
prophet is giving utterance to no general conviction of the 
age; and, indeed, was himself so far from having attained 
to any definite conception of a future resurrection, that only 
a few lines before*® he had comforted the Judzans under op- 
pression by the thought that the dead live not again, and the 
shades arise no more. In his cry, ‘‘Oh that the dead might 
live,” we have an outburst of the heart, a momentary longing 
of the soul. If in the day of his glory Yahweh of war-hosts 
‘‘would swallow up death for ever, wipe the tears out of every 
eye, and take away his people’s sorrow from all the earth,” ‘ 
oh! that he would but raise the dead of his people to life 
again! ‘Thus understood, the verse is very remarkable as 
the first instance of a pious Israelite being swept in the fervor 
of his prophetic utterance into the expression of a longing 
that the pious dead might rise again. 

This oracte predicts the fall of a mighty city that had op- 
pressed Judah, and announces the future glory of Israel; and 
if, as we have supposed, it was uttered in Judah and during 
the captivity, it certainly cannot date from the early years 
of that period, for then the prophets must have held their 
peace in shame, and the pressure of immediate necessities 
was too great to admit of such high-wrought expectations. 

The remnant of the people, broken and impoverished, were 
compelled to earn their scant and painful subsistence under 
foreign governors, and to pay tribute also. But half a cen- 
tury later, when a little prosperity was bere and there restored, 
the stir amongst the Babylonian exiles must have produced 
an effect in Judah too, and waked a corresponding ‘wpe in 
many a bosom there. 
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Cuaprer VIII. 
THE EXILES. 
JEREMIAH XLITI. 75-XLIV.; Psatms CXXXVIL., XIV.,1 XC. 


ao Ri Judzans were now scattered in every quarter under 
heaven. No doubt a consilerable number of families 
had left the country upon Nebuchadrezzar’s first approach. 
Subsequently to the first two deportations some of these fugi- 
tives had returned, partly out of love of their fatherland and 
partly because they were exposed in other countries to the 
very same dangers they had left Canaan to escape. But now 
that Gedaliah had been murdered and Judea depopulated for 
the third time, we may be sure that there were few who ven- 
tured to return. All alike saw the necessity of yielding to 
fate, though submission must have been fraught with far more 
suffering to some than to others. And while many settled 
down in the foreign land and were gradually assimilated by 
the people of the place, others preserved their nationality. 

Concerning some few groups of the voluntary or involuntary 
exiles we can still recover certain details. 

First, let us turn our attention to Egypt, whither, we may 
be sure, numbers of Judzans had already fled before Jeremi- 
ah’s terrified companions sought a refuge there on Gedaliah’s 
murder. This latter band of fugitives arrived at Taphanes or 
Daphne, a city on the borders of Egypt, taking Jeremiah with 
them, although they had thrown his counsel to the winds and 
declared him a deceiver. At Daphne the prophet could not 
refrain from uttering the word of his god once more. He 
illustrated his oracle by a symbolical action, taking some large 
stones and burying them in the ground in the open space be- 
fore the royal palace, and then denouncing Egypt as follows: 
‘¢Thus says Yahweh, I will bring Nebuchadrezzar to this 
place, and he shall pitch his tent above these stones, and shall 
smite Egypt, and shall burn the temples of the idols with fire, 
and then go back again unscathed.” 

This was not a very friendly return for the hospitality which 
he and his companions received ; but we need not wonder that 
the preacher of repentance, carried to Egypt against his will, 
and more afflicted than any of the others by the idolatry he 
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was forced to witness, indulged in anything but gentle feelings 
cowards the land in which he found himself. 

Rather than eondemn his harshness, let us admire his invin- 
eible determination! He was still resolved to speak. After 
preaching for nearly half a century he had been denounced 
by his countrymen as a liar, and carried off to a conntry 
in which he was deeply convinced that nothing but misery 
awaited him. Surely, to go on preaching to these men in the 
sane strain as before must have appeared a hopeless task, if 
ever there was one; and yet he persevered unhesitatingly in 
his course, though the chasm between himself and the Jndzan 
refugees was growing wider and wider. 

How wide it was appeared especially on occasion of a gen- 
eral conference of Judeeans from every part of Egypt. They 
eame not only from the frontier towns of Daphne and Migdol, 
but from Noph or Memphis, and Pathros, which appears to 
mean Upper Egypt. They met to consider their common 
interests, and it appears that the question of going baek to 
Canaan was raised and disecnssed by them; at any rate, 
Jeremiah himself mentions their hearty desire to return.! 

This assembly was greeted by Jeremiah with the usual de- 
nunciation. He reminded the Judseans of the mournful past, 
and gave his well-known explanation of it; namely, that 
Manassch’s idolatries, which had driven Yahweh to the irrey- 
oeable decree to chastise his people, were the chief cause of 
Judah’s misery.” If only they had learnt repentance at, last! 
But alas! they were the same as ever, and still served the 
idols. The prophet attacked the women with more especial 
energy, for the worship of the Queen of Ileaven had been 
very common amongst them formerly, aml was now re- 
viving. He ended his discourse by declaring that so far from 
returning to Canaan all these godless ones should perish 
wretchedly. 

Hardly had he eeased when he was overwhelmed with a 
volley of retorts, especially from the women, who pleaded 
that they had not worshipped the Queen of Heaven without 
the knowledge of their husbands; so that if there was any 
harm in it the latter were as guilty as themselves. But they 
were far from admitting that there was any harm init. Nay, 
experience urged them to continue the practice; for as long 
as Judah had worshipped Astarte there had been peace and 
plenty in the land, and all their misery dated from the neglect 
of her service. 
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So even amongst the Judzans, whose heart still cleaved 
to the fatherland, the heathen school could raise its head 
unabashed! No wonder. If the result was really to decide 
which conception of religion was the hest, then the heathen- 
izing party was right; for the triumph of the Mosaic principles 
had marked the beginning of Judah’s woe. But we of course 
cannot accept this verdict, for we do not regard Judah’s dis- 
asters as the punishment of either Manasseh’s or Josiah’s 
religious practices. On the other hand we respect Jeremiah 
and those who agreed with hin for holding fast by their re- 
ligion even when the event seemed to disprove its efficacy ; 
for it shows that their faith did not really rest upon an infer- 
ence from the course of events, but was supported by their 
hearts and eonsciences even in the face of the most grievous 
disappointments. But we need not wonder that the Judw#ans 
who had fled to Egypt threw the result of Josiah’s reformation 
in the prophet’s teeth, and that he could find no answer that 
convinced them. He simply repcatcd his assertions and his 
threats move vehemently than ever, but without result. We 
cannot say whether his prophecy, that King Hophra would 
meet the same fate at the hands of Nebuchadrezzar as had 
already overtaken Zedekiah, was ever fulfilled or not. 

Nor can we tell how long Jeremiah went on working in 
Egypt. If the last chaptcr in the book called after him were 
really from his hand,-it wonld show that he was still living in 
the thirty-seventh year of Jehoiakin’s captivity, and therefore 
lived at least twenty-two years in Egypt. But since this 
chapter is not his, we are entirely without means of knowing 
how long he remained there. He was very old, however, 
when he came, and we may well suppose that his exile was 
of short duration, and that he soon laid down his weary head 
in rest. 

One or two of thc Ecclesiastical Fathers tell us that he was 
stoned to death by the Judzans; but a tradition of so late a 
date affords us no safe basis of helief. In an age when the 
crown of martyrdom was actually coveted by many Christians, 
and was regarded by all as a sure pledge of the inheritance of 
heavenly bliss, it seemed a natural supposition that so great a 
prophct as Jeremiah must have fallen at the hands of his foes. 
It is highly improbable, however, that this was really his 
end. The Jews had so thoroughly learned the art of respect- 
ing the preacher and disregarding his preaching, that Jeremiah 
ran little personal risk. We are safe in picturing him amongst 
his countrymen and yet almost alone, filled with intensest in- 
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terest in the fate of the Judeaus and yet ever more and more 
estranged from them, honored as a man of God and yet never 
obeyed or even really understood. Though he looked at the 
dark side of everything, and was shocked and grieved by all 
his surroundings, he did not die at last uncheered by hope. 
Yahweh would raise up Israel again. He could not reject his 
people for ever. Even from amongst these wicked Judzans 
whom he saw around him in Egypt, some, though only few, 
would return to Canaan, and all would learn that he, Jeremiah, 
had preached the word of Yahweh in truth. 

How great a name he had amongst the Jews of a later gen 
eration we shall see hereafter, and it is probable that the very 
men in whose midst he had spent the closing years of his life 
honored him highly after his death. This respect was doubtless 
shared by the disciples of the heathen school, for though they 
refused to relinquish the service of other gods at the command 
of a prophet of Yahweh, they uevertheless regarded him as a 
holy man. The adherents of the Mesaic school, however, 
were numerous in Egypt, for since the reformation of Josiah 
they had constituted the great majority of the nation ; and it 
was more especially by them that Jeremiah was held in honor. 
For them his mission had assuredly not been fruitless. Though 
they only half adopted his gloomy views, and yet had not the 
strength to believe as he did in Judah’s future, still they were 
faithful to their god, and half a century or more afterwards 
they doubtless did their part in effecting the restoration of the 
Jewish State. 


Let us now transport ourselves from Egypt to Babylonia, 
whither on three occasions Nebuchadrezzar had transported 
bands of Judzeans. Of Jehoiakin’s companions, but of them 
ulone, we know the destination rather more particularly. We 
find them settled on the banks of the Chebar or Chaboras,? a 
river that empties itself into the Euphrates, not far from Cir- 
cesium ; but when the Chaldzean prince, upon two subsequent 
occasions, determined to transport thousauds of Judzans from 
their country, he would naturally assigu them some other 
dwelling-place, for if these turbulent vassals had all been set- 
tled together, they might soon have endangered the tranquil- 
lity of the kingdom. We are not surprised, therefore, to find 
that though Ezekiel tells us how he received the news of Jeru- 
salem’s fall,* he never mentions the arrival of any fresh bands 
of exiles. We are therefore left in ignorance of the destina- 
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tion of Zedekiah’s fellow-captives, and of those who were 
carried away after Gedaliah’s murder. We are by no means 
bound to suppose that they were all taken with the booty to 
Babylon itself, as Zedekiah was. Indeed, this is highly im- 
probable. What should Nebuchadrezzar want with all these 
malcontents in and about his capital? He had transported 
others of his subjects besides the Judzeans; and since a great 
proportion of his immeasurable kingdom consisted of provinces 
which had been conquered after bloody wars, there was no 
lack of depopulated districts to which he could transfer them. 

We must therefore suppose that in three or more portions 
of the kingdom, perhaps far removed from each other, thinly- 
populated districts were assigned to the Judzeans, just as the 
territory of Israel itself had formerly been made over by the 
Assyrian princes to colonies of their subjects transported from 
elsewhere. ‘The Judeans therefore were not slaves, but were 
put into a position in which they could earn their bread and 
even rise to prosperity, if only they conld make up their minds 
to keep quiet ; and when we read of a certain prophet named 
Ahab, ‘‘ whom the king of Babylon roasted at the fire,”* we 
are safe in supposing that he incurred his fate by his own 
seditious conduct. But of course the Judzans were subject 
to Chaldean governors, who were doubtless often guilty of 
extortion, and treated the exiles with a severity which gave 
them only too good cause to complain of oppression,’ though 
the weight of these sufferings would vary in different places. 
In general, the exiles enjoyed as much freedom as they could 
have expected in their own land after its conquest by Nebu- 
chadrezzar. They were permitted to bnild houses, cultivate 
lands, plant vineyards, and engage in commerce, and were 
left in undisturbed intercourse with each other and the free 
exercise of their religion. They even had their own elders 
and nobles, who watched over their common interests and 
decided their disputes; and it was probably not long before 
they recognized a common head, who represented them at 
court. At any rate, we find an arrangement of this kind in 
full operation at a later date. 

The fortunate turn in Jehoiakin’s fate” proves that in some 
cases captives were treated with marked favor by the Chal- 
dean princes. When Jehoiakin had sighed in captivity for 
thirty-seven years he was released by king Evil-merodach, and 
was honored above all the other deposed monarchs who were 
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in the palace at Babylon, for he ate at the king’s table till the: 
day of hisdeath. In him, therefore, his former snbjects would 
find an influential advocate in time of need. 


The Judzeans who found a dwelling-place in Asia were the 
brethren of those who settled in Egypt, and we cannot won- 
der to see the heathen school raising its head amongst the 
former as well as the latter. The same views which led the 
exiles in Egypt to honor the Queen of Heaven induced those 
on the banks of the Chebar and elsewhere to sacrifice their 
children to Molech, to make stone and wooden images of 
gods, and, in a word, to assimilate their own worship as nearly 
as possible to that of other peoples. The discourses of Ezekiel 
place it beyond doubt that none of these practices were rare 
amongst the exiles.? 

Yet the Mosaic school retained its supremacy here also, and 
gave triumphant proof of its vital strength. The views of 
the heatheu school concerning the past: ‘* All our misery is 
due to the neglect of the worship of Astarte, Molech, and 
Baal,” were forced to yield to those of the Mosaic party: 
‘* All the people’s misery is the result of its desertion of 
Yahweh, and especially of its worship of strange gods and 
images.” This became the only accepted and orthodox in- 
terpretation of Israel’s history, and we may still see how its 
details were worked out in the recast of the old traditions 
which was made during the captivity, and which we now 
possess in various historical books otf the Old Testament. A 
word more on this subject. 

In speaking of the book of Deuteronomy,? we remarked 
that the first fonr chapters and sone of the concluding ones 
formed no part of the book of law discovered by Hilkiah, bunt 
were subsequently added to it. Now this introduction and 
conclusion, which imply the people’s misery as a present fact, 
were written in the early years of the captivity, or perhaps 
even before the devastation of the city and the temple; and 
the hand of their author may be constantly traced throughout 
the books of Joshua, Judges, Samucl, and Kings. The ques- 
tion of how these books were put together is a very eompli- 
cated one, and in many respects is still unsolved; but it is 
certain, at any rate, as we have frequently observed already,® 
that the view they take of the past conforms throughout to 
that of Deuteronomy. They represent the whole history of 

1 Ezekiel xvi. 20, 21, xx. 30, 31, xxiii. 37-39. 2 See p. 330. 
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Israel as a succession of departures from Yahweh’s law, fol- 
lowed by repentance and conversion. First comes Moses with 
the law of Deuteronomy, the observance of which is maintained 
by Joshua ; but hardly has the latter closed his eyes when the 
people desert Yahweh and serve other gods. The consequence 
is that they are plunged into misery and then repent, but only 
for a time. Samuel, David, Solomon, Hezekiah, and Josiah 
are the great names upon which the writer loves to dwell, while 
he notes with pain that even pions kings like Asa and Jehosh- 
aphat did not remove the bamahs.1 The captivity of northern 
Israel was due to the sin of Jerohboam, and the fall of Judah 
to Manasseh’s idolatry. ‘The historian pictures all pious men 
of whatever period as clad in the costume of his own age, and 
seeks the canse of every disaster in the worship of strange 
gods and images. 

This is a very inadequate view to take, and shows that the 
writer’s knowledge of the past was extremely defective ; but 
it makes us thoroughly acquainted with his own religions 
ideas. He differs widely from the greatest prophets, who 
would have given far more prominence to the moral demands 
of Yahweh. He belongs to the Mosaic school, it is true, but 
displays the strong priestly tendencies already discernible in 
Josiah’s reformation. 

The favorable reception amongst the exiles which has se- 
cured the preservation of these books shows that the writer 
was not alone in his conception of the people’s history, but 
wrote in a spirit shared by many, and found a ready echo for 
his words. 

The Mosaie sehool, then, survived the shock which the 
people’s sufferings after Josiah’s reformation and the fall of 
the city and temple brought upon it. Its victory over the 
heathenizing party was decisive. 


Had the remnant of Israel gone over to the heathen school 
it must inevitably have melted into the tribes amongst which it 
was placed ; but since the followers of Moses had succeeded 
in impressing the stamp of their religious convictions upon 
the hearts of the exiles, the continued existence of an Israel- 
ite nationality was secured, and a restoration of the people 
rendered possible. But this very circumstance aggravated 
the sufferings of the exiles. Not only did their religious zeal 
and their love for everything Israelitish tend to bring them 
into collision with the anthorities, and so exp»se them to op- 
pression, but they were never able to feel at home in the 
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strange land, and perpetually yearned for their own country ; 
for however well off they may have been in many respects in 
the land of their exile, their hearts still clung to Canaan and 
to Zion; where Yahweh dwelt. This is touchingly expressed 
in the opening verses of the following poem,’ which was com- 
posed after the return from captivity, and breathes the re- 
membrance of past sufferings, together with a fierce spirit of 
vengeance upon Israel’s foes : — 


By the rivers of Babylon we sat down 
And wept when we thought of Zion; 
We hanged our harps on the willows. 
For our foes required a song from us, 
Our tormentors a strain of joy: 
“ Sing us one of your Zion-songs!” 
How can we sing one of Yahweh’s songs in a land of strangers ? 
If I forget thee, Jerusalem, may my hand forget every strain of 
the harp,? 
May my tongue cleave to the roof of my month if I remember 
thee not, 
And exalt not Jerusalem above my supremest joy! 
O Yahweh! remember Edom’s sons, 
How they cried in the day of Jerusalem’s fall: 
“ Cast it down, cast it down to the very foundations 
O daughter of Babylon, thou destroyer! 
Blessed be he who requites thee for what thou hast done to us! 
Blessed be he who seizes thy little ones and dashes them against 
the rocks ! 


ad 


Poets often find inspiration in the extremity of grief, and 
many poems were doubtless composed amongst the exiles, 
while some at least were afterwards taken into the collection 
of Psalms. But since these poems were in many cases 
worked over afterwards, in order to adapt them to the altered 
cirenmstances of the people, or make them suitable for use 
in the temple service, they are now very difficult to recognize. 
There are some of our psalms, however, the origin of which 
may be assigned with considerable probability to the period of 
the captivity. Such, for example, is a poem which appears 
twice in our collection, with slight modifications,? and runs as 
follows : — 

Fools say to themselves that there is no God; 
Their lives are evil and hateful, 
Not one of them does well. 
Yahweh looks down from heaven upon the children of men, 
To see whether no one is wise 
And fears God ; 
But all are perverse and corrupt together ; 


Not one does well, 
Not one! 


1 Psalm cxxxvii. 2 After an amended version. 8 Psalms xiv. and liii. 
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Then have these ill-doers no sense, 
That they devour my people 
And live at ease without calling on Yahweh?! 
They are afterwards filled with terror 
Because God dwells with the righteous. 
The plans of the oppressed you will never frustrate,? 
For Yahweh is his refuge. 
Oh that Israel’s salvation would come forth from Zion, 
That Yahweh would bring back his banished people | 
Then would Jacob rejoice 
And Israel be glad. 


When the poet of this song poured out his heart, it was the 
impiety of others, whether apostate Israelites or heathens, 
that weighed upon his mind; but a deep tone of sadness, 
coupled with a personal seuse of guilt, breathes through the 
following poem, which is described in the superscription as 
‘¢a prayer of Moses, the man of God *:” — 


Lord! thou hast been our refuge for all generations. 
Ere the mountains sere born or the earth brought forth, 
From eternity to eternity thou art God. 

Thou bringest back man into nothingness, 

And sayest, “ Return, ye children of men! ” 

For a thousand years in thy sight are as yesterday when it passes, 
As a single watch of the night. 

Men are like to a dream, 

Like the grass of the morning: 

In the morning fresh and blooming, 

In the evening parched and withered ; 

For we are consumed by thine anger, 
And vanish before thy wrath. 

Thou rememberest our trespasses, 

And dost set our secret sins in the sight of thy countenance. 

Our days pass by in thy wrath; 

We spend our years like a thought. 

The number of our years is three score and ten, 
Or, should it run high, four score. 

And its pride is labor and sorrow, 

For it passes swiftly and we flee away! 

Yet we learn not the might of thy wrath, 
Thine anger that should make thee feared. 

Teach us so to number our days 
That we may devote a wise heart to thee. 

Return, O Yahweh! How long shall it be? 

Repent that thou hast deserted thy servants | 

Satisfy us in the morning with thy grace, 

Let us rejoice and be glad every day! 

Let thy work appear unto thy servants, 
And thy glory unto their children. 

Let the grace of Yahweh, our god, be upon us! 
Establish the work of our hands for us, 

Yea, establish the work of our hands! 


1 Doubtful translation. 2 The translation is very doubtful. * Psalm xe 
¢ The translation is very doubtful. 6 Doubtful translation. 
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HEN examining the spirit in which Israel’s history was 

studied during the captivity, we perceived that a 

strong priestly tinge had come over the Mosaic school, and 

that the worship of strange gods and images excited more 

indignation than immorality did. We see this priestly ten- 

dency taking a still distincter shape in the activity of the 
prophet Ezekiel. 

This man had himself been a Levitical priest in the temple 
of Jernsalem, and was therefore well acquainted with all the 
arrangements of the sanctuary and everything that took place 
in it. When Jehoiakin was taken captive to Babylon by 
Nebuchadrezzar, Ezekicl was amongst the Judzans com- 
pelled to leave their country for the banks of the Chebar. 
Five years afterwards he felt the prophetic call, but restrained 
himself for some time. How he supported himself and his 
family, for he was a married man, we do not know; but he 
had a house of his own, and was often consulted there by 
the ‘‘ elders” of the Judzeans about him, when they wanted 
an oracle. 

In many respects he worked upon the lines laid down by 
Jeremiah, and experienced treatment very similar to his. 
He was honored and consulted as the messenger of Yahweh, 
but was never believed ; for the exiles lent a more ready ear 
to the prophets who announced the rescue of Jerusalem and 
the return of the exiles to their fatherland than to the 
preacher of repentance who foretold nothing but disaster. 

Like every prophet of earlier and later times he had to 
complain that people often came to hear him out of mere 
curiosity. His neighbors regarded him ‘‘as a minstrel with 
a beautiful voice and a skilful hand.” He was convinced that 
his preaching was in vain, and could only comfort himself 
with the thonght that one day, when his words were accom- 
plished, these “people wonld confess that a trne prophet had 
been amongst them. 

Ezekiel did not confine his attention to Israel any more 
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than Jeremiah did, but fixed his eyes upon every nation with 
which his people had come into contact, threatening them also 
with Yahweh’s judgments. But Israel’s future was always 
his chief centre of interest. 

We learn the general drift of his prophetic efforts, which 
extended over at least two-and-twenty years,) from the book 
of his oracles; but in his case, far more than in Jeremiah’s 
even, we must be on our guard against accepting the written 
account of his prophecies as a simple record of what he had 
actually said. It was not until twenty-five years after his 
banishment, or twenty years after his prophetic call, that 
he began to write his book. At that distance of time it would 
have been impossible for him to reproduce exactly what he 
had said on every separate occasion, even had he desired to 
do so; but it is evident from the book itself that he had no 
snch intention ; for, though he sometimes mentions the time 
and occasion of his preaching, it is obvious that the majority 
of his discourses were never spoken at all, but only written, 
for his symbolical actions are of such a nature that they can 
never have been really performed, and his visions are so com- 
plex that they cannot have been actually seen! 

As a specimen, let us examine the vision of his call. 

He tells ns that he once perceived a huge mass of clouds 
borne down from the north amidst the howling of the storm- 
wind, while flashes of lightning darted from it athwart each 
other, and the whole was surrounded by light, while the centre 
slittered like gold. Then, from this mass of clouds came 
forth a group of four creatures, which looked like men in 
front, but had four faces each — a man’s face in front, a lion’s 
to the right, a bull’s to the left, and an eagle’s behind. More- 
over, they had each four wings, with two of which they 
covered their bodies, while the points of the other two met 
above their heads. Their legs were straight, and from under 
their wings came hands, as of men. When they moved or 
changed their direction they did not turn round, but went 
straight forward wherever they would. ‘The creatures them- 
selves shone like fire, and between them was a light like that 
of a heap of glowing coals. The whole apparition darted 
hither and thither like a flash of lightning. 

And behold! there was a wheel attached to each of these 
animals. It was so on all four sides. Each wheel was of 
wondrous form, like a wheel within a wheel, all glittering with 
light, and the felloes were full of eyes. These wheels went 
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up and down, and backwards and forwards, with the creatures 
themselves. ‘They were inseparable from each other, for the 
spirit of the animals was in the wheels also. Now, above 
the heads of the animals was a canopy that glittered like 
crystal, the lower surface of which was touched by the wings 
of the animals. When all was in motion the rush of the 
wings made a sound like a bursting flood, like the voice of 
the Almighty, Hike the shout of war; but when all was still 
the animals dropped their wings. Above this canopy was 
something like a throne, sending out beams as from sapphire 
stones, and upon it sat one in form like a man, shining like 
gold from the hips upwards, but not so bright below. Round 
the whole was a shining splendor like a rainbow. Such was 
the form of Yahweh’s glory ! 

When I saw this sight, says Ezekiel, I fell down upon my 
face in reverence; and, as J lay there, J heard the words: 
‘¢ Son of man, stand up, and I will speak to you!” Then I 
took courage to stand up, and ] heard these words addressed 
to me: ‘‘Son of man, I send thee to Israel, to that people 
that rebels against me as did its forefathers, to that intractable 
generation! Not that they will listen to you and amend their 
ways, but they must be taught that a prophet is in their midst. 
Be not afraid of them, O son of man! nor be thou terrified 
by all their words, for J give thee power to sit upon thorns 
and to tread upon scorpions. Speak my words to these re- 
bellious ones. Hearken, O son of man!” continued Yah- 
weh, ‘‘ and be not disobedient as Israel is. Open thy mouth 
and eat up this!” And behold there was a book-roll in the 
hand that he stretched out to me, and he unrolled it before 
me. It was written full on both sides with wailings and 
lamentations. 

In obedience to the divine command I ate this book-roll, 
with which J was to fill myself, and it was sweet as honey in 
my mouth. Before he departed from me he said again: ‘+ Son 
of man! I send you not to a people of barbarian tongue, but 
to Israel. Yet they will not listen to you, for all Israel has a 
face of brass and a heart of stone. But I will give thee a 
face of brass like theirs. Be not afraid of them.” 

Hardly had he spoken when a whirlwiud seized me, and I 
heard behind me the awful thunder that goes with Yahweh on 
his way, and J heard the sound of those wings which touched 
each other and of those wheels—a mighty rushing sound ! 

My heart was bitter when the hand of Yahweh was upon 
me, and I was borne to the exiles at Tel-abib on the Chebar, 
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but for seven whole days I could not speak. Then Yahweh’s 
word came to me again: ‘*Son of man! I have appointed 
you watch nan over the house of Israel; receive from my 
mouth the words with which to exhort them in my name. If J 
say of the wicked man that he shall die, and you tell him not, 
then if he dies because of his sin I shall require his blood at your 
hands. But if you have warned him and he has not repented, 
you are free from guilt. So too if a good man fall into sin, 
and I lay a stumbling-block in his way, then if you do not 
warn him he shall die for his sin; his former virtue shall not 
save him, and you too shall be reckoned guilty. But if you 
warn him and he repents, then shall his life be spared and you 
too shall deliver yourself.” 

It is clear enough that this representation of ‘‘ Yahweh 
riding on the cherubs” is not a vision in the proper sense of 
the word, for the prophet cannot really have seen such a 
thing even in a state of spiritual exaltation. It is an artifi- 
cial piece of symbolism. The meaning of every detail is far 
from clear. The cherubs were perhaps originally thunder- 
clouds, and their primitive significance is not forgotten in 
this vision, though greatly modified and overlaid with other 
thoughts which push it into the background. The eyes on the 
felloes of the wheels and the faces of the four animals may 
safely be taken as representing certain attributes of God— 
the eyes standing for omniscience, the human face for under- 
standing, the eagle for immortality, the lion for strength, the 
bull perhaps for productive power. The peculiarity in the 
whole apparition in never turning, but moving direct towards 
all the four quarters of heaven, must signify that everything 
lies open before Yahweh’s face at every moment. But after 
all we are groping about in the twilight with these conject- 
ures, since we cannot tell the sources from which the prophet 
derived his imagery. The emblematic figures introduced into 
the temple at Jerusalem by the Phcenicians were no more dis- 
tinctively Israelitish than the griffins which Ezekiel might 
probably see in the Babylonian temples. 

We learn from this description of Yahweh, enthroned ou 
the cherubs, how powerfully such symbolical representations 
appealed to the hearts of ancient peoples. In many respects 
their function was analogous to that now taken in the Chris- 
tian and other churches by philosophical definitions of the 
nature of God. People were guided less by thought and 
argument than by feeling and imagination. Images of 
bulls, flower-buds, pomegranates, palm trees, heads of eagles 
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and griffins, worked upon the feelings by means of the 
imagination. 

But whatever may be the meaning of the several features 
of the apparition described by Ezekiel, its main significance 
is obvious. Yahweh is an exalted, unapproachable, terrific 
god. From the thunder-cloud, the lightning-flash, the lurid 
glow of fire, the only fit comparisons with his countenance 
are drawn. Accordingly when the prophet saw him he fell 
down in consternation. We know already how thoroughly 
consonant all this is with the Israelitish ideal,’ and Ezekiel 
evidently felt most profoundly how far the ‘‘son of man,” as 
Yahweh generally calls him, was separated from the Holy 
One. Yet he did not shrink from representing Yahweh in 
the human form sitting upon a throne, with the upper part of 
his body shining like gold, and the lower part, doubtless be- 
cause enveloped in a garment, glowing less brightly. 

Elsewhere, too, Ezekiel gives us similar descriptions of 
Yahweh’s glory. Once, he tells us,” as he sat at home in the 
company of the most distinguished Judzans, a fiery human 
form appeared to him, took hold of his hair with its hand. 
and so transported him to the temple of Jerusalem to show 
him all the heathen abominations which were perpetrated 
there. At the temple he saw the cherubs again, as on the 
banks of the Chebar, and Yahweh upon the throne. Yahweh 
then summoned six angels with weapons of destrnction, and 
one with writing materials. Then he rose from his throne 
above the cherubs and commanded the angel with the pen to 
mark the foreheads of all the inhabitants of Jerusalem who 
sighed over the heathen practices, while the other six were to 
slaughter all who were not marked. Then Yuhweh ascended 
his throne again and commanded the angel who bore the ink- 
horn to go in amongst the cherubs and tike some burning 
coals from between them and scatter them over the city. 
When he drew near, one of the cherubs put out his hand and 
gave him some of the coals. Finally Yahweh was carried 
away again on the wings of the animals. 

Not only in his descriptions of Yahwch’s nature, but in his 
accounts of the sinful past of the Israelites and his predictions 
of their future, Ezekiel made such frec use of symboleal ex- 
pressions, representations, and actions that his enemies called 
him a riddle-maker, greatly to his indignation.® The fact is 
that all the prophets made use of these emblems, as was only 
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uatnral; for the truths they had to preach were very limited 
in number, and they were always hammering on the same 
anvil: ‘* Repent! or you will perish.” Their only chance of 
arousing and sustaining the interest of their hearers was to 
clothe their denunciations in fresh forms. We have already 
noticed some of Jeremiah’s strange actions. But unfortunately 
Ezekiel’s taste was anything but pure, and his images are 
sometimes highly offensive. For instance when he reminds 
Samaria and Jerusalem of their past and foretells their future, 
addressing them respectively as Aholah, 2.e., her (own) tent, and 
Aholibah, ¢.e., 2x her 1s my tent, his coarseness is quite revolt- 
ing; and the forms under which he describes Jerusalem’s fall 
and the sufferings of the exiles are often exceedingly gross. 

But however rude his mode of preaching, at any rate he was 
deeply impressed with the principle he so often announced,* 
that a prophet was responsible for the lives of the deluded and 
sinful ones to whom he was sent. For he warned every one 
he could reach with reiterated emphasis. ‘The flood of re- 
proaches he pours upon his people is sometimes overwhelming. 
The earlier prophets imagined that at least in the wilderness 
and in Joshna’s days Israel had feared Yahweh; but Ezekiel 
dated the people’s idolatry from their stay in Egypt itself. 
Even there they had served the gods of the country and re- 
fused to listen to Yahweh’s voice. Yet he had redeemed his 
people that his name might not be profaned amongst the 
heathen. But things had been no better in the desert, nor in 
Canaan, generation after generation. Even in captivity this 
sinful people still trod the same evil path! ? 

The prophet poured out his special wrath upon Jerusalem 
before it fell. ‘That city of blood had seen so many children 
sacrificed and was so utterly polluted by all its abominations 
and idolatries, by Sabbath-breaking and sacrilege, by theft, 
ulurder, adultery, and usury! Its prophets were venal and 
its priests were sacrilegions. Yahweh would deal with it as 
with the dross of a smelting furnace, for the whole house of 
Israel was no better than dross. Yahweh would burn it up 
in his wrath. 


The judgment was fully deserved and was inevitable, but 
Yahweh’s love of Israel was eternal! This conviction was 
rooted in Ezekiel’s heart, and it urged him to vehement 
attacks upon the surrounding peoples, such as the Ammon- 
ites, Moabites, Edomites, Philistines, Syrians, Sidonians, and 

1 Ezekiel iii. 16-21, xxxiii. 1-9. % Ezekielxx. 1-82. % Ezekiel xxii. 
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Egyptiaus.. We must not suppose that he took an interest 
in the fate of these peoples chiefly on their own account, for 
he regarded them principally in their relatious to Israel. Why 
were the Ammonites, Moabites, Edomites, and Philistines to 
be destroyed? Why was the proud Tyre, especially, to fall? 
Because they had all rejoiced in Jerusalem’s fall, and had 
helped to compass it!* And why must Egypt fall into the 
hands of the Chaldzeans? In the first place, Israel had vainly 
relied upon Egypt, and Egypt must therefore be humbled, 
and, even when restored, must be so weak that Israel would 
never trust to it again.? Besides —to take the reason given 
seventeen years afterwards — Nebuchadrezzar had labored so 
hard and suffered so much in the fruitless war against Tyre, 
which he had undertaken for Yahweh’s sake, that he deserved 
some compensation. Egypt must therefore be his reward.‘ 

It need hardly be said that Ezekiel anticipated the return 
and restoration of the exiles after all these judgments had 
been executed upon them and upon the heathens. Even 
before Jerusalem had fallen he cheered his dejected country- 
men with these hopes. Israel had always been impious, and 
yet had always been succored by his god; for he would not 
suffer the heathen to argue from the desolate condition of his 
people that he himself was powerless. Would he suffer them 
to melt away amongst the heathens now? Notso! But his 
wrath would burn against the exiles; he would tear them with 
violence out of the lands in which they dwelt, would pronounce 
sentence upon them in ‘‘ the desert of the peoples” (probably 
the Arabian desert), put the coutumacious to death, bring 
back the rest to Canaan and make them prosperous, so that 
at last they would loath their wickedness and bring acceptable 
offerings to Yahweh.® 

Rightly to understand the prophet’s conception we must 
observe that the return of the exiles is not the reward of their 
penitence, as the captivity was the puuishment of their of- 
fences; but, on the contrary, their penitence will be the result 
of their restoration. The prophet, though constantly admon- 
ishing his companions, does not in the least reckon upon their 
flinging away their idols. He builds his hopes solely upon the 
grace of Yahweh, who cannot desert his people. ‘‘ Not. for 
your sake,” he makes him say,® ‘‘ not for your sake, O house 


1 Ezekiel xxv.—xxxii., xxxv. 

3 Ezekiel xxv. 3, 8, 12, 15, xxvi. 2, xxxv. 5, 10, 15, xxxvi. 5. 
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of Israel, do I deliver you: but for my holy name’s sake, 
which you never cease to profane. It is only to teach the 
heathen my might that I gather yon together and lead you 
back. ‘Then will I sprinkle clean water upon you to cleanse 
you from your wickedness and idolatry. Then will I give 
you a new heart and a new spirit; I will take away your heart 
of stone and give you a heart of flesh. My spirit will I put 
within you, and you shall observe my precepts. So shall you 
dwell in the land that I gave to your fathers; and you shall 
be my people, and I will be your God.” 

Israel’s restoration, as well as his contumacy and the pun- 
ishment it involved, was represented by Ezekiel under verious 
forms. : 

Take the following example: Yahweh bronght me to a 
valley that was full of dead men’s bones, and led me right 
round it. Then I saw tliat it was covered over with men’s 
bones, and that they were very dry. And he said to me: 
‘¢Son of man! can these bones live?” Then I answered: 
‘¢Lord Yahweh! thou knowest.” ‘Thereupon he commanded 
me to prophesy concerning them. I did so, and said: ‘‘ Dry 
bones! hearken to the word of Yahweh! Thus says the Lord 
Yahweh concerning you: Behold I will bring spirit into you 
and you shall live. I will lay sinews upon you, and make. 
flesh come over you, and will cover you with skin, and pour 
spirit into you, and you shall live and shall know that I am 
Yahweh.” Hardly had I uttered the words when, hark! there 
was a sound, and lo! the bones were moving and fitting them- 
selves together. Then sinews came over them, and flesh and 
skin, but as yet there was no spirit in them. Then he told 
me to prophesy again, and according to his word I cried: 
‘¢ Spirit! come from the four quarters of heaven and blow 
upon these slaughtered ones that they may live!” And 
behold the spirit came into them, and they lived and stood 
up on their feet, a mighty host. Thereupon Yahweh said to 
me: ‘‘Son of man! the whole house of Israel is like these 
bones. They say: ‘Our bones are dry; our hope is frus- 
trated ; we are cut off.’ Prophesy, therefore, and say: Thus 
says Yahweh, I will open your graves and make you come up 
from them, O my people! and bring you to the land of Israel 
and make you live, that you may know that I, Yahweh, have 
foretold all this and bronght it to pass.” 


Ezekiel, as already observed, was more of a writer than a 
speaker. At any rate when he wrote his book, towards the 
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end of his life, the time, if there ever was one, in which he 
yielded to the prophetic inspiration seems to have been passed, 
for there is much more of the deliberate ingenuity of reflection 
than the fiery glow of inspiration in his work. Hence the 
artificial character of his images and visions, to which the 
simple impressiveness of the one just given forms a favorable 
exception. Hence, too, the elaborate descriptions of Tyre’s 
grandeur and industry, for example. But nothing shows more 
conclusively than his description of the Messianic age how 
completely deliberate composition had taken the place of the 
prophetic fire when he wrote. His main idea is identical with 
that of the elder prophets, to whose words he now and then 
refers.’ Israel and Judah, united under the rule of a king of 
Dayvid’s house, are to inhabit Canaan * and to become a single 
people devoted to Yahweh’s service. But in many respects 
Ezekiel takes a course of his own. ‘Thus he describes in great 
detail ® how almost all the peoples of central Asia (the Chal- 
dees alone are omitted) will take the field together against the 
Israelites that have returned from the captivity. He calls 
these nations Gog and Magog, and likens them to a water- 
spout ; but declares that Yahweh’s might will destroy them in 
such enormous numbers that it will take the Israelites seven 
-years to bury them, during all which time they will need no 
firewood except the spear-shafts, arrows, bows, and shields 
they will pick up. 

Our attention, however, is more especially attracted by the 
concluding chapters of Ezekiel’s book,’ in which he draws a 
most elaborate picture of the restored Israel. The foremost 
place in his new Canaan is taken by the temple, which is de- 
scribed in detail, together with its courts, outbuildings, and 
kitchens, its gables, doors, ornaments, and furniture. The 
seer devotes especial care to his description of the grent altar 
of burnt-offerings and the duties of the servants of the tem- 
ple. With regard to this latter point he departs slightly from 
the precepts of Deuteronomy, which assigned the priesthood 
to all the Levites, whereas Ezekiel distinguishes between ‘‘ the 
sons of Zadok,” who are the only ones he deems worthy of 
serving the altar and approaching the holy things, and the 
other Levites whom he only allows to fill subordinate places 
about the sanctuary because they had formerly been guilty 
of idolatry.° He insists, above all, that no strangers, no un- 
circumcised, should do service in the temple, and that the 
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priests should reflect and sustain the sanctity of Yahweh in 
their dress and their mode of life. 

In Ezekiel’s ideal Staie, the city and its suburbs were to 
surround the temple as before ; but henceforth Jerusalem was 
to be called ‘‘ Yahweh-is-there.” It was to be enclosed on 
every side by the possessions of the sons of Zadok and the 
Levites, which were to be inahenable. Round this conse- 
crated rectangle, in the middle of which the temple wonld 
stand, the other tribes were to be ranged in a given order. 
They were not to have larger or smaller territories according 
to local and other circumstances, as they had before, for the 
holy land was to be divided by equi-distant lines into rec- 
tangular districts of equal size, one of which was to be as- 
signed to each tribe. 

At the head of these tribes the monarch was to stand, the 
king of the house of David, whose special demesnes would 
lie between the heritage of Judah and that of Benjamin. ‘The 
prophet also enumerates the monarch’s duties. He must rule 
in righteousness and practise no extortion, as Israel’s nobles 
had so often done, but must enforce the stated taxcs, and 
insure a uniform system of weights and measures. The 
prophet instructs him, with especial emphasis, as to the sac- 
rifices he must bring to Yahweh on week-days, on the Sab- 
bath, and on sundry feast days. He also gives a detailed 
account of what the prince is to do on the Sabbath, which 
gate he is to stand before with the people while the priests 
offer his sacrifice, by which gate he is to enter, and by which 
to leave the sanctuary. 

All this is very paltry. A thoronglily priestly spirit per- 
vades the nine chapters in which Ezekiel sketches his Israel 
of the future. Very few verses are devoted to the social in- 
terests of the people. It is their religious affairs, or rather 
all the paltry details of worship, that absorb the seer’s atten- 
tion. His devotion to the temple is curiously illustrated by 
a passage in which he represents his divine guide as pointing 
out to him a little stream flowing from under the threshold of 
the temple at the east side. A thousand cubits further down 
this stream reached to the ankles of one who crossed it; 4 
thousand cubits further yet it reached to the knees; a thou- 
sand more and it rose to the loins; and a thousand further 
yet it was no longer to be forded. It was a stream the banks 
of which were well wooded, and the leaves of the trees had 
healing power and never fell, while the fruits ripened every 
month and could heal wounds, becanse the waters by which 
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the trees grew flowed from the sanctuary. Hence, too, the 
stream was not only full of fish, but when it flowed into the 
sea it made its waters wholesome, and it brought life wherever 
it went. Such is the poetical form under which this priest 
expresses his conviction that all life springs from the sanc- 
tuary. Ezekiel has already taken us a great step nearer to 
the foundation of a priestly State than the law of Deuteron- 
omy did. Not only is the line between priests and laymen 
sharply drawn, but different ranks are already established 
amongst the servants of the temple, and the chief business 
of the Messianic age is the provision for them and the sano- 
tuary. The seer finds room in his picture for the temple 
kitchens and their hearths, but does not once tell us whether 
eourts of justice, for instance, will exist in the future Israel ; 
or whether agriculture, cattle-breeding, industry, and com- 
merce will flourish! His references to the political and social 
life of his people are confined to his prescriptions as to the 
vonduct of the prince, — and he is to devote his chief atten- 
tion to the temple services. 

Ezekiel was indeed a priest to the backbone! But he was 
u man of firm convictions. In spite of all this priestly trifling, 
there is something noble about the man that extorts our re- 
spect. Living as an exile in a foreign land, in the midst of 
dejected countrymen who cried, ‘‘ Our hope is cut off! We 
are like dry bones!” Ezekiel dared to lay down his plan for 
the new Canaan, and described how the land of Yahweh's 
consecrated people must be portioned out, and the temple that 
now lay in ruins rebuilt. There was nothing to wake the 
faintest suspicion in an impartial observer that Israel could 
ever be restored. There was not the smallest assignable 
ground for such an expectation. Bunt Ezekiel believed in it 
nevertheless, in the strength of his profound conviction of 
Yahweh’s power and his love for Israel. 

However tmperfect his ideal may have been, it does him 
honor that he had a religious ideal at all. 
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CuHaPreR X. 
THE SUFFERING SERVANT OF YAHWEH. 
JerEMIAH XXXI. 29, 80; ExexieL, XVIII.; Isarap LII. 13-LIII. 


ss HY must we snffer all this?” was the question con- 

stantly asked by the humbled Judzans — the ques- 
tion that had been constantly asked and variously answered 
ever since the defeat of Josiah. ‘‘ The fathers ate sour grapes, 
and the children’s teeth are set on edge,” people answered 
sadly and bitterly. The general opinion was that Israel was 
paying the penalty of Manasseh’s sins. Yahweh, the holy 
one, visited the sins of the fathers upon the children to the 
third and fourth generation.'. But this answer did not satisfy 
every one, for it seemed to make Yahweh’s justice to each 
individual taken by himself extremely donbtful. Besides, it 
did not explain why one had so much more to snffer than 
another. Yahweh seemed capricious and inconsistent. Was 
Israel’s god unjust ? 

‘*No! he is absolutely just,” replied Ezekiel, ‘‘ juster than 
Israel thinks for. Why prate of children’s teeth set on edge 
because their fathers have eaten sour grapes? Never use 
that proverb more! All lives are mine, says Yahweh. the 
life of the son and the life of the father; and he who sins 
shall die himself. If any man is righteous and offers not 
sacrifice upon the hills nor lifts his eyes to idols, commits not 
adultery, oppresses none, returns the pledge he has received, 
and is guilty of no robbery, but feeds the hungry and clothes 
the naked, exacts no usury or interest, practises no iniquity 
but deals uprightly, walks after my ordinances and observes 
my statutes, — such a righteous man shall be surely spared 
alive. 

‘¢ And if a good man such as this should have a godless son, 
who leaves all these good things undone but does the wicked 
ones, shall he be spared alive? Of a truth he shall not! He 
shall surely perish, and may his blood be upon his own head | 
So again if a righteous son have a godless father, he shall not 
die for his father’s sins. His father himself shall die, for it is 
he that has done the evil. Why talk, then, of a son atoning 
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for his father’s sins? The man who sins shall die himself, 
and no one suffers for another’s wickedness. 

‘¢But if a wicked man repents and lives righteously and 
observes my statutes, then he shall not perish, but all his 
former trespasses shall be forgotten, and he shall live in his 
righteonsness. Have I any pleasure in the sinner’s death? 
Nay, but I would have him repent and live! But again, if a 
righteous man should fall away and walk in the path of the 
godless man who has rescued his life by repentance, then all 
the good deeds that be has done shall be remembered no more, 
and he shal! perish for his wickedness. 

‘Then let not the house of Israel say that my ways are 
capricious and nnequal. My ways are steady and consistent, 
but yeurs are not; for many a godless man repents, and many 
righteous fall away. Of a truth every man is judged by his 
deeds. Return, then, from your trespasses, that they may 
not be yonr ruin, and make yourselves a new heart and a new 
spirit; for why should you die, O house of Israel! Ah me. 
I desire not the death of the sinner, says the Lord Yahweh ; 
wherefore repent and live!”? 

Regarded as a solution of the great problem of the connec- 
tion between the sins of men on the one hand and their pros- 
perity or adversity upon the other, this oracle of Ezekiel has 
not the smallest value, for it is in glaring contradiction with 
the facts, and ignores the undeniable effects of the virtue or 
vice of the parents upon the happiness or misery of the chil- 
dren ; but nevertheless it rests upon a clear perception of the 
great moral truth that no man is rendered guilty by any one’s 
sins except his own. Obvious as this principle seems to us, 
it was by no means recognized by the ancicut Israelites. In 
common with other peoples of antiquity they held that the 
guilt of a crime attached not only to the perpetrator, but to all 
his family as well. Hence the iniquitous custom of punishing 
a whole household for the offence of one member was firmly 
established amongst men, and was attributed without scruple 
to God. But the growth of gentler manners expelled this 
barbarous custom from hnman legislation, first in practice 
and afterwards in theory,” though it still retained its place as 
a supposed principle of divine retribution. Ezekiel, however, 
felt that God could not hold a man guilty of a crime he had 
not committed ; and since neither he nor any of his contem- 
poraries had the smallest doubt that every disaster was due 
to the retributive justice of Yahweh, he was driven to the 
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conclusion that every one who suffered must himself have 
been guilty of sin. 

To reconcile this doctrine with the facts of life, Ezekicl 
could only urge that when Yahweh seemed to punish a right- 
eous man it was because he had fallen into sin at last; and 
when he suffered a sinner to escape, it was because he had 
repented. Here, again, he falls into grave error in supposing 
that the present can wash out the past, and in ignoring the 
testimory of that sense of guilt which is quickened rather 
than extil:guished by true repentance; but at the same time 
he grasps the vital truth that past virtue is no excuse for 
present vice, ancl that the way to repentance is always open 
to the sinner. 

This intimate blending of truth and error in Ezekiel’s teach- 
ing rises from his combining a new perception of moral truth 
with the old error that prosperity and adversity are the direct 
awards of the deity to virtue and vice. In the light of his 
higher ideas of justice he boldly and consistently works out 
the old retributive theory, and this leacls him to deny that the 
fate of any man is in the least degree affected by that of his 
parents, his children, or his country! ‘The theory that led to 
such glaring contradictions could not stand, and Ezekiel in- 
directly contributed to its fall by the very consistency with which 
he preached it. Unintentionally he showed that it must fall to 
pieces in the face of facts when separated from the false ideas 
of the nature of guilt with which it was so closely connected. 


At the opposite pole from Ezekiel stands a prophet whose 
work must rank, both in form and substance, amongst the 
noblest portions of the Old Testament. His name is un- 
known; and since his work appears in the last twenty-seven 
chapters of the book called after Isaiah,’ he is commonly 
spoken of as the Second, or sometimes the Babylonian Isaiah. 
It is not certain, however, that all these twenty-seven chap- 
ters are from one hand. There appear to be a few, though 
not many, older passages inserted amongst this prophet’s dis- 
courses, and it is probable also that a prophecy of later date 
has here and there been added. The greater part of the 
oracles, however, seem to be from a single hand, though they 
vary greatly in tone. The writer probably began his work by 
comforting and stimulating his people during the last years 
of the captivity, and subsequently tried to confirm their faith 
after the return. 
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Now, the discourses of this Second Isaiah frequently men- 
tion the *‘ servant of Yahweh ;” and the prophet himself’ inti- 
mates very distinctly that he uses this expression to signify 
Israel. Yet, when he describes the ‘‘ servant of Yahweh,” it 
is obvious that he has not the whole nation in his eye, but only 
the best and most devout portion, the kernel, as it were, of 
the people. At any rate, his words are for the most part 
inapplicable to the real Israel, with all its fauits and sins, and 
applicable only to the people of God, as it ought to be and 
must become. But he sometimes uses the name of Israel or 
Jacob for this kernel and sometimes for the whole people, and 
it is impossible from the nature of the case to draw a clear 
line between the genuine Israel, the Israel after the spirit, 
and the actual people ; and the consequence is that his exact 
meaning is not always equally clear, and he is sometimes be- 
trayed by hope and love into using expressions of the whole 
nation which are really only applicable to this kernel. Of 
course there were prophets amongst these devout Israelites, 
and the writer himself was one of them, whence ‘‘ the servant 
of Yahweh” is sometimes sketched in colors which clearly 
indicate the prophetic representatives of Yahweh.’ 

Now the fact that this servant of Yahweh was an exile, 
and suffered every kind of oppression, was the grievous and 
terrible enigma which perplexed every thoughtful and devout 
Israelite. How could it he solved? Let us listen to the an- 
swer conveyed in the well-known description of this suffering 
servant of God :— 

‘«'The servant of Yahweh shall be prosperous, exalted, and 
extolled very high. As many have been appalled at him be- 
cause his visage was marred till it lost all human shape, and 
his form was unlike a mortal’s, so shall he cause many hea- 
thens to spring up in rapture, so shall he put kings to silence 
when they see him, for they shall behold what they had never 
been told of, and see things of which they had never heard. 

‘* Who has believed onr preaching? By whom has Yah- 
weh’s might been acknowledged? He sprang up before 
Yahweh's face like a sapling, like a shoot coming out of dry 
ground: withont beanty or majesty to secure him reverence, 
with no splendor to entrance men’s hearts. He was despised 
and forsaken of men, a man of pain and acquainted with 
sickness ; as one from whom we turn our faces away, rejected 
and contemned. 
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‘* Surely he has borne our sicknesses and earried our pain, 
while we thought him stricken, afflicted, and smitten by God. 
But be was wounded for our sins, bruised for our iniquities ; 
the chastisement that brought us peace was laid on him, and 
by his stripes we were healed. We had all gone astray like 
sheep, each one following his own way; but Yahweh has 
brought upon him the iniquity of us all. 

‘* He was tortured, while he humbled himself and opened 
not his mouth. He was led to the slaughter like a lamb, like 
a sheep that is dumb before her shearers. By oppressive 
judgments he is snatched away, and who that sees it considers 
that he is stricken to death for the sins of my people? They 
bury him amongst the godless, and make his tomb with the 
violent, though he did no evil, and deceit was not found in his 
mouth. 

‘‘ Yet it pleased Yahweh to beal his sickness.?. Though 
he should give np his life as a trespass-offering, he shall still 
live on in his posterity, and through him shall Yahweh’s good 
pleasure be accomplished.1 By the sufferings of his soul 
shall he pasture and satisfy many, by his knowledge of God 
shall my servant make many righteous, and bear their sins.! 
Therefore I give him booty amongst the great ones, and he 
shall take his share with the mighty, because he gave up 
his life and suffered himself to be numbered with the trans 
gressors, bearing the trespasses of many and mediating for 
the sinners.” 

After the lapse of many centuries this discourse became 
the subject of deep reflection, and has eaused no little contro- 
versy. Itiseasytoseewhy. The Christians, who constantly 
found descriptions of their Master in the books of the Old 
Testament, which they even regarded as a regular source of 
information concerning his experiences,” saw him and no one 
else in this ‘‘ snffering servant of the Lord.”* This need not 
surprise us. If we read the prophecy superficially and neglect 
passages which are wholly inapplicable to Jesus, such as the 
one which promises a share with the mighty in the spoil, then 
it really may produce the impression of a description of him 
and of his patient sufferings for God’s sake. And again, 
when the Christian Church began in the conrse of time to 
delight more and more ‘in speculating upon the meaning of 
the Master’s death, and the doctrine of the vicarious suffer- 
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ing of Christ became current, this prophecy could not fail to 
become one of the most cherished supports of the whole 
doctrinal scheme. What could be clearer than that it was 
enunciated here? 

Now, when tradition has once impressed an interpretation 
such as this upon our miuds, it is very difficult to take an un- 
prejudiced view of the prophecy ; aud the consequence is that 
people have found all kinds of meanings in it which are not 
really there. 

In the first place the prophet gives such a graphic sketch 
of the servant of Yalweh that he sometimes appears to be 
describing an actual man, and certain scholars have inferred, 
perhaps correctly, that he borrowed a part of his Ciscourse 
from an older work, which described some pious sufferer for 
God’s sake, such as Jeremiah. But in any case the prophet 
himself certainly intended to describe an aggregate and not a 
single person. 

To understand the prophet’s words we must remember that 
he is speaking poetically, aud therefore not without exaggera- 
tion. He paints the woful state of the ‘‘servant of Yah- 
weh” in such dark colors that we should suppose all the pious 
Israelites to have been hopelessly poor, sick, oppressed, and 
wretched, which of course was far from being the case. In- 
deed, it was not so much that they groaned under the personal 
sufferiugs of slavery or were in any actual need, as that they 
grieved over the condition of their fatherland and the exile of 
so many of their people. In the same way it is an exaggera- 
tion to call ‘‘ Yahweh’s servant” righteous without any quali- 
fication, and to say that he has done nothing wrong and that 
no deceit is found in his mouth. At any rate we must not 
take these passages literally, but must remember that the 
prophet himself elsewhere calls the servant of Yahweh deaf 
and blind.’ It is true that what he means hy this blindness 
and deafness is not any gross sinfulness, but simply that 
despondency which from time to time came over the devort 
Israelites and made them complaiu that Yahweh had torgotten 
them, and that they had been zealous for him in vain ;? never- 
theless the expression shows that he was far from ascribing 
perfect righteousness to the servant of Yahweh. Accordingly 
he inakes Yahweh say distinctly * to ‘‘ Israel which shall not 
be forgotten,” ‘‘I wash out your trespasses like a mist, and 
your sins like acloud. Turu again to me, for I have redeemed 
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gou!” The purity of Yahweh’s servant, then, is only rela- 
tive. In comparison with the many Israelites who practised 
idolatry or were indifferent to the people’s future, the spiritual 
nucleus of the nation might be called righteous ; but the fact 
that many defects still clung to them could not possibly escape 
en earnest a man as the Second Isaiah. 

If we bear the poetical character of the prophet’s discourse 
steadily in mind, we shall not be tempted to look for more 
than there really is in his expressions as to the connection be- 
tween the sufferings of the pious and the sins of the people. 
The servant of Yahweh does indeed make many righteous by 
his piety, and makes atonement as a mediator for the tres- 
passes of others, just as a priest teaches the laity, and 
cleanses them from their sins by his sacrifices and consecra- 
tions ; but he does not suffer in their stead. His suffering is 
destined in the first place to establish his own glory. When 
we are also told that the people are healed by his stripes, we 
must remember that, according to the Israelites, all sufferings 
had an atoning power of blotting ont offences. When evil 
had been done, then Yahweh’s wrath was heavy on the sinner, 
on his house and on his country, till the trespass had been 
expiated by the evil-doer himself, or by his children or his 
people, unless means had been found of appeasing Yahweh 
with sacrifices. There was no forgiveness without shedding 
of blood. There was no deliverance from suffering, which 
never came upon a man or a people except as the punishment 
of some sin, until the penalty appointed by Yahweh had been 
paid. Thus, when the prophet foresaw Isracl’s return from 
the captivity, he declared that it had already received in 
double measure the punishment of all its sins ;* and Jeremiah 
in like manner took for granted that the prospects of the 
captives were brighter than those of the remnant in Jeru- 
salem, because the exiles had suffered the penalty, and would 
now return and be converted, whereas Zedekiah and his 
companions had’ still to undergo their fate.” So when the 
prophet says that the punishment which brings peace to the 
people falls upon Yahweh’s servaut, and that Yahweh has laid 
upon him the sins of them all, he means that the pious 
Israelites suffered with their people, and this suffering was the 
penalty for Israel’s transgressions. Indeed, the devouter 
exiles suffered more than the rest, for they gave greater 
offence to the heathens, and were at the same time dissatisfied 
with their countrymen, from whom accordingly they had 
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sometimes much to bear. Moreover they felt the melancholy 
state of things more keenly than others did. Thus, by suffer 
ing for the trespasses of others, they helped to appease Yah- 
weh and restore the Israelitish State. For their sakes Yahweh 
would rescue Israel, just as he would have spared Sodom and 
Gomorrah if there had been but five righteous men in them ;? 
just as he had forgiven Israel in the wilderness at the inter- 
cession of Moses,? and would have been ready to forgive it 
again after Josiah’s time at the prayer of a Moses or a Samuel, 
had not its sins been of too black a dye.’ 

In sharp distinction from Ezekiel and others, our prophct 
was profoundly conscious of the bond that united all the sons 
of Israel to each other. The whole people suffered, and each 
member must therefore suffer—the devoutest most. And 
when these last were restored to honor, the blessings they had 
carned would be shared by all. The piety of Yahweh’s ser. 
vant not only secured a glorious future for Israel, but also 
made it righteous, and fitted it to become a light for the 
heathen. ‘This was a thought rich in salutary consequences. 
The sniferings of Yahweh’s servant for God’s sake had a 
moral goal. This idea is often expressed by the Second 
Isaiah, but nowhere, perhaps, more beautifully than in the 
following passage : * ‘*‘ Behold my servant whom I uphold, my 
chosen in whom I delight. I put my spirit upon him that he 
may teach the heathens the way they should go; not by cry- 
ing or shouting or lifting up his voice in the street, for a 
bruised reed he shall not break, and a smoking wick he shall 
not quench, but shall faithfully teach their duty to men. He 
shall not be discouraged or wearied till he has established 
right upon the earth, and distant peoples long for his judg- 
ment. Thus says god Yahweh, who created the heavens and 
stretched them forth, who spread out the earth and all that it 
bears, who gives breath to the people upon it and spirit to 
them that dwell on it: ‘I, Yahweh, have called yon to sal- 
vation and taken you by the hand, have ‘made you a link 
between the people and Yahweh, a light for the heathen, to 
open the eyes of the blind, to bring out the captives from 
prison, and those that sit in darkness from bondage.’” 

Strictly speaking, these descriptions of the ‘* suffering ser- 
vant of Yahweh” cannot be said to embody the true and 
beautiful conception that ‘‘ the blood of the martyrs is the 
seed of the Church.” ‘This is only true because the patient 
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faith of the martyrs shows how deeply rooted their conviction 
is in their own and generally in many kindred hearts, and 
produces a deep impression upon both friends and foes; but 
this conception cannot be traced in the mind of our prophet, 
who shares with antiquity generally the belief that temporal 
disaster is the punishment for sin, and therefore reveals the 
wrath of God. Nevertheless, he has struck upon the deep 
and touching truth that the sufferings of the faithful may be 
the means of securing to mankind the truest spiritual blessings 


Cuarter XI. 
REVIVING HOPES. 
Isatanm XIV. 4-21, XXXV., XL. 


FTER a brilliant reign of forty-three years king Nebu 
chadrezzar died (561 B.c.), and left his son a mighty 
kingdom that stretched from the Tigris to the Mediterranean 
Sea, and divided the whole of Asia Minor with two others 
still greater than itself, that of the Medes in the north, 
and that of the Lydians west of the Halys. The pride of the 
kingdom was its magnificent capital. There stood the temple 
of Bel, restored and beautified though not actually built by 
Nebuchadrezzar himself. Stupendous walls, upon which two 
four-horse chariots could meet and pass with ease, encircled 
the city. The river walls, not yet completed, girt the two 
banks of the Euphrates as it flowed through the city, and were 
terminated by the brazen river-gates. There, too, the great 
artificial lake might be seen, which served the same purpose 
as that of king Moeris in Egypt ;? and there stood the royal 
palace, the so-called hanging gardens of which were reckoned 
by the Greeks amongst the seven wonders of the world. All 
this magnificence bore witness to the fact that in Nebuchad- 
rezzar the world had lost one of those princes whose enterprise 
and energy hold peoples in subjection, and call colossal works 
into existence —a demigod upon the earth, who might have 
stood upon the ramparts of his palace, as a later Jewish writer 
represents him doing,’ and exclaimed with ample reason: 
‘This is the mighty Babylon that I have built for my royal 
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residence, by the power of my strong arm and as a monument 
to my glory!” 

But the history of the kingdom after his death shows how 
soon all this power might be broken and all this splendor 
dimmed ; for Nebuehadrezzar had been dead but three-and- 
twenty years when the whole of Babylonia was swallowed up 
in the kingdom of the Persians. His three immediate suc- 
cessors, the first of whom, Evil-merodach, we know already 
as the patron of the captive monarch Jehoiakin,’ were men 
of little mark. The next and last, Naboneduns, did his very 
utmost to defend his throne, — but who could stand against 
Cyrus? 

This Cyrus, or Koresh as the Jews called him, was a Per- 
sian chief, and, as such, a subject of the Medes. In the year 
558 B.c. he saw his chance of unfurhng the banner of revolt 
against King Astyages, and was so successful as not only to 
gain the freedom of his own country, but eventually, after a 
desperate struggle, to subdue the kingdom of the Medes itself. 
Now that he was king of the Persians and Medes, he turned 
his weapons against Croesus, the wealthy king of the Lydians, 
and conquered his land also. Then came the turn of Babylon. 
Nabonedus had foreseen this, and had made enormous prepa- 
rations for war, though his chief reliance was probably on the 
strength of his capital; which Cyrus soon besieged, having 
previously inflicted a severe defeat upon the Babylonians in 
its neighborhood. The king threw himself into Borsippa, and 
entrusted the defence of Babylon to his son. The city seemed 
to be impregnable, and all the usual arts of war were tried 
upon it in vain. The walls were too thick to be battered 
down by the rams, too lofty and too well commanded by 
turrets to be scaled; and the place was so well provisioned 
that the besiegers were more likely to suffer want than the 
besieged. But Cyrus had recourse to a stratagem. He deep- 
ened and extended the artificial lake which Nebuchadrezzar 
had made to regulate the height of the water in the Euphrates, 
till it was capable of receiving the whole volume of the stream ; 
at the same time he widened the canal that carried the water 
into it, and then dammed up the river just below. The num- 
bers of his army enabled him to complete this gigantic opera- 
tion with great rapidity, and it proved entirely successful. As 
soon as the troops who had remained in front of the city 
perceived that the water had sunk low enough for their pur- 
pose, they rushed in by the river bed and scaled the not very 
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lofty walls that ran through the city by the river side. The 
inhabitants were eelebrating a great feast at the time, and the 
eity Was so enormous and was taken so completely by surprise 
that the majority of its inhabitants knew nothing of the mat- 
ter till the following day. Upon this Nabonedus gave himself 
up as a prisoner. ‘The kingdom of the Chaldees had fallen, 
and Cyrus reigned over them also. (538 B.c.) 


We may well believe that the Jewish exiles looked upon 
these events with intensest interest, and that their hopes of a 
return to the fatherland were successively quickened by the 
appearance of Cyrus, by his growing power, by the defeat of 
Nahonedus, and at last by the fall of Babylon. Though only 
eight-and-twenty years had elapsed between the taking of 
Jerusalem and the revolt of the Persians against the Medes, 
yet a quarter of a century is ample time to quell the spirit of a 
people in hopeless slavery and to quench the fire of prophecy. 
Both the captives and the remnant in Palestine were doubt- 
less more wont to complain that Yahweh had forgotten them 
than to express their trust that he would deliver them. But 
the rise of Cyrus gave them a ray of hope at once; and as he 
gradually showed his invincible power, as Media bowed to 
him first and Lydia next, as Babylon’s army was defeated and 
the capital itself besieged, these hopes grew ever stronger, 
till at last the prophetic fire burst out anew under their influ- 
ence. Though we have no direct accounts of what was going 
on amongst the Israelites, yet the prophetic discourses uttered 
or written at the time bear witness to their thoughts, their 
beliefs, their hopes, and their fears. 

Thus one of the exiles composed an elaborate oracle on the 
humiliation which the Chaldean gods and Babylon itself would 
endure, because Nebuchadrezzar had shattered Israel. At 
the same time he exhorted the Jews to flee from the land of 
exile, that they might not share its terror and distress. The 
writer put this prediction into the mouth of Jeremiah, and 
declared that this man of God wrote it down in the fourth 
year of Zedekiah’s reign, and gave it to Seraiah, the head of 
a Jewish embassy to Nebuchadrezzar, telling him to read it 
in Babylon to the Jews, and then tie the roll to a stone and 
throw it into the Euphrates, as an emblematic declaration that 
Babylon itself should in like manner sink for ever.’ 

Others spoke or wrote in their own names, or anonymously. 
Amongst them was a prophet who pointed to the Medes as 
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the instruments of Yahweh’s judgment upon Babylon, in his 
terrible day of vengeance.’ His work has excited attention 
principally on account of the following song of triumph over 
the king of Babylon, which he puts upon the lips of the 
Israelites in preparation for the time of their deliverance: 
‘* How still has the tyrant grown, and his raging sunk into 
quiet! Yahweh has broken the staff of the wickcd one, 
broken the rod of the oppressor, which smote the peoples in 
fury, smote them with a continual stroke, trod down the na- 
tions with pitiless tread. All the world is at rest and peace, 
and breaks into cries of joy. The cypresses rejoice in thy 
fall, and the cedars of Lebanon, saying, ‘ Since thou art laid 
low no one comes here to fellus!’ The shadow-land is stirred 
below, and comes forth to meet thee. It rouses its shades 
for thee; all the rulers of the earth rise up from their thrones, 
all the princes of the heathens. With one mouth they cry to 
thee, ‘Thou, too, art an empty shadow as we; thou art now 
become like unto us!’ Thy pomp has gone down to the 
shadow-land with the melody of thy lutes ; thy bed beneath is 
corruption, thy covering above is worms. How art thou fallen 
from heaven, O morning star, son of the dawning! How art 
thou stretched on- the ground, thou trampler upon nations! 
Thou didst say in thy heart, ‘I will rise up to heaven, exalt 
my throne above the stars of God, seat me on the mountain 
of gods in the north, ascend above the masses of cloud, and 
be like unto the Most High!’ Nay, thon art brought down 
to the underworld. They that see shall gaze and look nar- 
rowly at thee. ‘Is this the man that made the earth tremble 
and shook the kingdoms; that made the earth a wilderness, 
that destroyed its cities, and suffered not his captives to re- 
turn?’ All the kings of the heathens rest in honor, each in 
his dwelling ; but thou art cast out of thy grave as a worth- 
less log of wood. Girt with the slain whom the sword bas 
pierced, thou art thrust down into the earth,? a carcass troa- 
den under foot! Thou art not buried amongst the kings, for 
thou hast destroyed thy land and slain thy people. The seed 
of the wicked is no more mentioned for ever. Make ready a 
place of slaughter for his sons, because of the wickedness of 
their fathers, that they may never rise and take possession 
of the land and fill its face once more with cities.” 

A third writer in the exile bids his ‘‘ thrashed and down- 
trodden people ” take comfort from the approach of Elam or 
Persia and Media, who will bring Babylon to its fall and will 
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grind her idols to pieces ;! while a fourth describes the return 
of the exiles in the strains that follow ?: — 


The wilderness and barren land shall be glad, 
The desert shall rejoice and be green like the after-grass, 
All shall be blossoms and shouting and dancing for joy ; 
The glory of Lebanon shall be given her, 
The beauty of Carmel and Sharon; 
They see the majesty of Yahweh, the glory of our God. 
Strengthen the weak hands, 
Confirm the feeble knees. 
Say to the fearful, “ Be strong, fear not! 
Behold your god! Vengeance is coming, the vengeance of God! 
He comes to deliver you.” 
Then shall the eyes of the blind be opened, 
The ears of the deaf unstopped ; 
Then shall the lame man leap as a hart, 
And the tongue of the dumb shall shout for joy. 
In the desert shall water-courses be scooped, 
And streams in the thirsty land. 
The mirage shall turn to a pool, 
And the thirsty land to a stream of water. 
In the place where jackals couched and dwelt 
The grass shall grow up into reeds and rushes 
Anil a path shall be there and a way; 
Men shall call it a “holy way.” 
The unclean shall not tread it; it belongs to the holy ; 
The simplest wayfarer need not stray. 
No lion shall he there, 
No heast of prey shall walk it. 
No hurtful thing shall be found there,8 
But the redeemed shall tread this path. 
Yahweh’s ransomed shall return 
And enter Zion with shouts of joy. 
Everlasting joy shall he upon their heads ; 
Joy and gladness they shall obtain, 
And sorrow and sadness shall flee away. 


The same tone of high-wrought expectation meets us 
throughout the Second Isaiah’s oracles. We may take the 
first chapter as a specimen‘: — 

*¢ Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, says yourGod. Speak 
gently to Jerusalem, and cry to her that her service is fiuished, 
her iniquity pardoned, for she has received at Yahweh’s hand 
a twofold punishment for all her sins. Hark! there is a cry: 
‘Make ready a way for Yahweh in the desert, level a path for 
our God in the wilderness! All the valleys shall be filled up 
and the mountains and hills cut down; the uneven land shall 
be levelled and the rough places shall be made plane; Yah- 
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weh’s glory shall he revealed, and all mankind shall see his 
blessings,' for it is he who has ordered this!’ 

‘* A voice cries, ‘ Announce!’ and I answered, ‘ What shall 
’ Tannounce?’ All flesh is as grass, and all its glory like a 
flower of the field. ‘The grass withers, the flower fades, but 
the word of our god shall stand for ever. 

‘‘Go up into a lofty mountain, thou messenger of Zion’s 
joy! Lift up a mighty voice, thou bearer of glad news to 
Jerusalem! Cry without fear to Judah’s cities, ‘ Behold your 
god!’ See the Lord Yahweh comes in his might, with domin- 
ion upon his arm. See, he hrings with him salvation and his 
reward goes out before him. He pastures his flock like a 
shepherd, who gathers the lamhs in his arms, carries them in 
his hosom, and gently leads the mothers. 

‘¢ Who can measure the waters in the hollow of his hand, 
and mete out the heavens with a span? Who can compre- 
hend the dust of the earth in a measure, weigh the mountains 
in scales and the hills in a halance? Who has understood the 
spirit of Yahweh and made himself his counsellor? With 
whom has he taken counsel and by whom has he heen in- 
strneted? Who taught him the way of judgment and knowl- 
edge? Who showed him how to be perfect in insight? See! 
he counts the heathens as a drop of water upon the bucket or 
a grain of dust on the balance. The islands, to him, are like 
flying dust. All Lebanon has not wood enough nor beasts 
for a sacrifice worthy of him. 

‘* Then if all the heathens are as nothing before him, are 
vanity and things of nought, to whom will ye liken God, and 
how will ye make an image of him? The workman makes 
an image, the goldsmith covers if with gold and fixes silver 
chains to it; or, if he is too poor for this, he chooses a good 
sound piece of wood and makes him an image that will not 
rot! But have ye not heard and perceived? Has if not been 
told you from of old? Or did you not comprehend it? He 
sits over the circuit of the earth, and its inhabitants are like 
grasshoppers to him. He stretches out the heaven like a tent 
to dwellin. He destroys princes and brings judges of the 
earth to nought. ‘They are scarce planted or sown, their root 
has scarce struck in the ground, ere he blows upon them and 
they wither, and are driven in the storm like chaff! Then 
how will ye make an image of me that shall be like me, in- 
deed? says the Holy One. Lift up your eyes on high and 
see who has made these stars, who brings out their hosts by 
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number, calling them by their names till, by his dread might, 
not one is missing ! 

‘Why sayest thou then, O Jacob, and declarest, O Israel, 
‘My way is forgotten by Yahweh and my right is passed over 
by my God’? Dost thou not know, hast thon not heard, that 
the everlasting God, Yahweh, the creator of all the earth, 
fainteth not, neither is weary, and that his understanding is 
unsearchable? He gives power to the weary and strength to 
the weak. Young men may faint and be weary, and the 
strong may ever stumble ; but they who trust in Yahweh renew 
their strength, spread out their wings like the eagles, run but 
are never weary, walk but are never faint.” 

Many other examples of the Second Isaiah’s preaching 
might be added, but we must put some limits to our citatious 
from him. In describing the return of the exiles, however, 
we shall give a few passages which he probably wrote to cele- 
brate that event rather than at an earlier period. But of 
course it is difficult to fix the exact date of the various oracles. 
especially as we do not know how far they were simply writ 
ten, and how far they were actually spoken. 

We must now make a few remarks as to the attitude taken 
up by the prophet. First of all we must observe that he is 
emphatically monotheistic. He does not dream of recognizing 
the existence of any other god than Yahweh: ‘‘ Ye are my 
witnesses, says Yahweh, and my servant whom I have chosen, 
that ye may perceive it and believe in me, understanding that 
Tam he. Before me was no god created, nor shall be after 
me. I, I am Yahweh, and beside me there is none that saves. 
I have annonneed and delivered and foretold, when there was 
no strange [god] amongst you. Ye are my witnesses, says 
Yahweh, and I am God. Yea! from of old I am he, and 
none can deliver from my hand. J accomplish it and who 
shall hinder?” 2 Thus says Yahweh, Israel’s king and re- 
deemer, Yahweh of hosts: ‘‘I am the first and I the last. 
There is no god beside me.” ® 

Even in earlier times many Israelites had treated the wor- 
ship of other gods than Yahweh as identieal with the worship 
of images,‘ and since our prophet, like all the ancients, was 
incapable of appreciating the religious rites and conceptions 
of those from whom he differed, it was inevitable that his 
emjshatic preaching of monotheism should be coupled with 
the most violent attacks upon the images which he saw in 
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‘the land of idols.”1 He assails them with biting sarcasm. 
We have already heard him scoffing at the heathens who, if 
rich, made idols of metal and, if poor, of wood; and else- 
where * he describes in greater detail how all kinds of work- 
men are employed in preparing these images; how a man 
fells a tree and makes a god out of one half of the trunk, and 
burns the other half for firewood to warm himself or to roast 
his meat. Of what avail was such a god, that could neither 
hear nor see? Those who put their trust in these images 
would all be covered with shame! Bel collapsed, and Neho 
was laid low. Men might carry them where they chose, for 
they could not move themselves or give any answer to those 
that worshipped them. But Israel would be glorified, for his 
god was Yahweh, who had predicted from of old what was 
now fulfilled, who had called an eagle [Cyrus] from the east, 
and whose pleasure was accomplished in all things. He would 
give salvation to Zion.® 

That Yahweh had known beforehand and had foretold by 
his servants all that would happen to his people was a point 
of extreme importance in the mind of the Second Isaiah, and 
he returns to it with corresponding frequency. If we ask 
how far he was justified in doing so, there can be but one 
reply. The earlier men of God had enjoyed no supernatural 
insight into the future, and were no more enlightened before- 
hand about Cyrus and his Persians than about the duration 
of the exile or the wretched subsequent condition of the peo- 
ple. But many of them had so emphatically announced the 
judgments which Yahweh would bring upon Israel, declaring 
at the same time that the people could never perish and would 
inherit a glorious future, that when the exiles who believed in 
Yahweh’s might regained their courage, they would naturally 
find in their present experiences the fulfilment of the words 
of the ancient prophets. The effect was heightened by a few 
spurious prophecies, such as that which Isaiah was said to 
have uttered to Hezekiah when the latter had displayed his 
treasures to the king of Babylon,* and Jeremiah’s supposed 
prediction of the fall of Babylon said to have been thrown 
into the Euphrates tied to a stone.® 

The Second Isaiah put the following challenge to the idols 
into Yahweh’s mouth: ® ‘* Come, let us vie with each other! 
Bring out your proofs, and tell us what shall come to pass! 
Tell us the contents of former predictions, and prophesy what 
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is still tou come, that we may know that you are gods. Do 
something, whether good or bad! See! you are less than 
nothing, and your deeds are nothing. He that chooses you 
is an abomination. It was I who called him [Cyrus] from 
the North, and he came; called him who invokes my name 
from the East, that he might tread upon governors like mud, 
like a potter pounding his clay. Who has foretold all this 
from the first, that we may know it? from ancient times, that 
we may say, ‘It was true!’ None has done it but I! I was 
the first to say unto Zion, ‘See! they are there!’ and to give 
the glad tidings to Jerusalem.” 

It is very strange that in the foregoing passage the prophet 
should make Yahweh describe Cyrus as ‘*him who invokes 
my name,” since the Persian monarch was no servant of Yah- 
weh, but worshipped another god ; and elsewhere the prophet 
himself makes Yahweh say to Cyrus, ‘‘I called thee by thy 
name and spoke to thee, though thou didst not know me.” ! 
Indeed, it is so strange as to make us half suspect that we 
have not the words really uttered by the prophet. Or is it 
possible that he had already heard of the Persians having no 
idols, and that this fact secured them his sympathy?- Or did 
he on this one occasion call Cyrus a servant of Yahweh by a 
slip, because he respected him as the instrument of Yahweh's 
will? At any rate he habitually regards him as Yahweh’s 
instrument and minister. Cyrus is to him ‘‘ Yahweh’s shep- 
herd, who accomplishes his counsel and says to Jerusalem, 
‘Be thou built!’ and to the temple, ‘ Be thou established !’” ? 
or Yahweh’s anointed, whom he takes by the hand and crowns 
with victory in order that he may acknowledge the name of 
Yahweh.® 

Koresh, the instrument of Yahweh, the minister of Israel’s 
god! What enormous consequences this involves! Nothing 
less than the belief that the fates of all Asia were guided with 
a view to Israel’s requirements. Why did Yahweh summon 
the Persian monarch? Why did he make the peoples one 
after another fall before his arms? Simply and solely for the 
sake of Israel.4 In order that the chosen people of the Lord 
might recover their freedom the Chaldean kingdom must be 
brought low and must perish for ever, for its monarchs had 
sinned in devastating the land and the temple of Yahweh, and 
oppressing his people. 

And why would Yahweh rescue Israel and restore it to its 
ancient splendor? Because of the people’s goodness? Far 
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indeed from that! Israel relied upon the glory of his god, it 
is true, hut forgot the precepts of truth and righteousness ; 
and that was the very reason why Yahweh had revealed all 
that was now taking place by his messengers beforehand ; for 
he knew that the people was obstinate and of a brazen coun- 
tenance, and that if he had not expressly foretold it all, they 
might perhaps have ascribed their deliverance to the power of 
their idols! They were a faithless race, ‘‘ trespassers from 
their very birth,” and their god only delivered them for his 
name’s sake, that he might win the glory of the deed. 
‘¢ Alas!” cried Yahweh to them, ‘‘ would that ye had heark- 
ened to my messenge’s! Then should your peace have been 
like a river, your salvation like the waves of the sea, your 
posterity countless and imperishable.” ! Yahweh loved Israel. 
‘¢ Zion said, ‘ Yahweh has forsaken me and the Lord has 
forgotten me!’ Does a woman forget her sucking child, 
and take no pity on the babe at her breast? Though she 
should forget, I forget not you! I have graven you on the 
palms of my hands; and your walls are ever hefore my 
mind.” ? 

The very boldness of the conception — ‘*‘ Yahweh, the uni- 
versal ruler, guides all things for the good of Israel, his 
heloved though rebellious people” — precludes the supposition 
that it fonnd a place in the hearts of all the Israelites. It 
would he too much to expect. The Seeond Isaiah may have 
cominanded a certain amount of sympathy, but the mass of 
the Jews, who could never take so lofty a flight as his, re- 
vealed their love of Yahweh chiefly by their hatred of the 
Chaldeans. But yet such inspired words, such sublime cou- 
ceptions, cannot have failed to exercise an enlivening power 
that quickened still further the rising hopes of the people. 

So when Cyrus defeated the Babylonians, the Judzeans were 
in a state of strained expectation ; and when Bahylon fell, 
many of them cherished the deep conviction: ‘+ The time of 
deliverance is at hand. Cyrus is our destined deliverer!” 
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CHapTer XII. 
THE RETURN UNDER ZERUBBABEL. 
Ezra I-III. 6; Isatan LIV., LV., LXI. 


es AHWEH, the god of heaven, has given me all the 

kingdoms of the earth, and commanded me to build 
him a house at Jerusalem, in Judea. As for them who 
belong to his people, may their god be with them! Let them 
return to Jerusalem, and build up the temple of Israel’s god, 
who dwells there! And let the people of the places where 
they now sojourn give them all kinds of goods, and assist 
them also with free contributions for the rebuilding of Yah- 
weh’s temple.”— Such was the purport, according to the book 
of Ezra, of’ an edict which Cyrus, king of the Persians, issued 
in the first year of his reign over Chaldwa. ‘The very first 
words of the edict, however, show that it is not authentic, for 
Ahuramazda, and not Yahweh, was the name which Cyrus 
gave to his Most High. The edict was probably composed 
by the writer of the book of Ezra himself. He lived in the 
third century B.c., and compiled the two books of Chron- 
icles, as well as the work which is now split into two and 
called the books of Ezra and Nehemiah. This latter work 
contains memoirs written by Ezra and Nehemiah themselves, 
together with other matter of a much less trustworthy 
character. 

The main provision of this spurious edict, however, was 
really made. Cyrus gave the Jews permission to return to 
their fatherland. His motives in doing so are obvious. In 
Babylonia the Jews were discontented subjects, who cherished 
an implacable hatred against the ruler who held them cap- 
tive ; whereas, if they returned by his permission to their own 
land, gratitude would attach them to himself and his house, and 
they would be the faithful guardians of his kingdom on the 
Egyptian frontier. It is quite possible also that, with a Per- 
sian’s hatred of image worship, he felt kindly disposed towards 
the Jews, who were so entirely at one with him in this respect, 
as against the Chaldzeans. But doubtless political consider- 
ations weighed most heavily with the conqueror. It was 
distinctly to his interest to secure the loyalty of this section 
of his subjects by gratifying their love of their country. 
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Nor was he content with simply granting them permission 
to return and rebuild the temple. He gave back to their 
leader all the consecrated utensils that Nebuchadrcezzar had 
brought from Jerusalem and deposited in the temples and 
royal treasure houses: in all there were five thousand fonr 
hundred gold and silver bowls, cups, and platters. All this 
leads us to suspect that Cyrus may have been nnder some 
obligations to the Jews; nor does anything seem more prob- 
able than that some of them, roused by the words of the 
prophets who recognized in Cyrus the chosen instrument of 
Yahweh’s will, should take the earliest opportunity of joining 
his side and fighting against the Chaldseans under his banner. 

It was not a question of the return of a few hundred souls 
to find an abode as best they could; but of many thousands, 
who must be fairly established in possession of their ancient 
land; and accordingly Cyrus, no doubt in compliance with 
the wishes of the Jews themselves, placed at their head a 
recoguized governor of the province they were to repopulate. 
The title ‘‘ Sheshbazzar” or ‘‘ the Tirshatha” is given him in 
the Authorized Version. This man was a descendant of king 
Jehoiakin,? and bore the significant name of ‘‘ Zerubbabel,” 
that is, born in Babylon. 

The great question now was whether the exiles as a body 
would avail themselves of the opportunity given them, and 
quit the land of the stranger. We may well imagine how 
confidently the prophets who had foretold the fall of Babylon 
now urged their hesitating fellow-believers, and sought to 
breathe their own courage into the hearts of the timorous. 
It is possible that we still possess some passages from the 
oracles delivered at this time, but it is impossible confidently 
to assign the date and occasion of each of the prophecies of 
this period. 

Even before permission to return had been granted, a 
prophet might exclaim:? ‘*Up! ye that are athirst, come to 
the waters! Come, buy and eat, ye that have no money! 
Buy without money, buy wine and milk without price! Why 
weigh ont your silver for what is not bread, and toil for what 
satisfies not? If ye hearken to me ye shall eat precious 
food, and your soul shall be refreshed with richness. Incline 
your ear and come unto me; hearken, that ye may live. I 
strike an eternal covenant with you, and give the nnerring 
signs of favor which I have promised to David. Behold, I 
have made my servant Israel a witness amongst the peoples, 
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a priace and ruler over the nations. Ye shal. summon a 
people ye know not; a nation that knows not yon shall run to 
you because of ‘Yahweh your god, because of Israel’s Holy 
One, for he shall glorify you. 

‘¢ Seek ye Yahweh while he may be found; call upon him 
while he is near! Let the wicked forsake his way and the 
unrighteous man his thonghts ; let them return unto Yahweh 
that he may have pity, —to our god, for he will abundantly 
pardon. 

‘¢ For my counsel is not your counsel, nor are your ways 
mine, says Yahweh. But as the heaven is higher than the 
earth, so is my counsel mightier than yours. As surely as 
the rain and the snow come down from heaven and return not 
thither, but water the earth and make it fruitful and fall of 
increase, that the husbandman may have seed to sow and 
bread to eat, so surely my commands and promises shall 
not be vain, but shall accomplish my pleasure and fulfil my 
purpose. 

‘‘In joy shall you go forth, in peace shall you be led. 
Mountains and hills shall burst forth before you into cries of 
joy; all the trees of the field shall clap their hands. Instead 
of the thorn-bush the cypress shall grow, instead of the 
heather the myrtle. It shall be for a token of Yahweh’s 
glory, imperishable for ever.” 

If Israel had already been reminded in such words as these 
of the unshaken fidelity of his god, the glorions promises 
might be repeated with double emphasis now that some of 
them were already beginning to be fulfilled. 

The Second Isaiah could now cry more boldly than ever.’ 
‘The spirit of Yahweh is npon me, for he has anointed me 
a prophet to bring glad tidings to the afflicted, to bind up the 
broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives and open- 
ing of the prison to them that are in fetters; to proclaim the 
year of Yahweh’s pleasure, the day of the vengeance of our 
god; to comfort all who mourn. To Zion’s mourners I bring 
a coronet instead of ashes, the oil of joy instead of mourn- 
ing, a festal robe instead of depression. They shall be called 
the oak-trees of justice, planted by Yahweh, and they shall 
be glorified. 

‘See! they shall build up the old rnins, and shall rear the 
places that have long lain waste, and shall rebuild the cities 
that were destroyed and have lain for generations desolate. 
Then shall strangers support you and pasture your flocks, 


1 Isaiah Ixi. 
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aliens shall be your ploughmen and vine-dressers, and you 
shall be named the priests of Yahweh and called the servants 
of our god. The wealth of the nations yon shall consume, 
and their glory you shall possess. Ay! instead of shame 
they shall have a donble share ; in place of being scorned they 
shall shout for joy. In their land they shall have a double 
portion, shall inherit eternal joy. 

‘* For I, Yahweh, love justice and hate falsehood and wrong ; 
I faithfully give them their reward, and make an everlasting 
covenant with them. Thus shall their seed be known among 
the peoples, their posterity among the nations. All they 
who see them shall know them for a race whom Yahweh has 
blessed. 

‘¢T will greatly rejoice in Yahweh, my soul shall be glad 
in my god; for he clothes me in festal garments, he wraps me 
in the mantle of prosperity, as a bridegroom crowned with 
a garland, as a bride adorned with her jewels. For as the 
earth brings forth her produce and a garden makes its plants 
spring up, so the Lord Yahweh makes salvation break forth 
and glory in the sight of the heathens.” 

Many of the Israelites were carried along by this prophetic 
enthusiasm, and made ready to return with their households 
to Jerusalem; but the majority were not prepared to make 
the venture yet. No wonder! It needed no little courage ; 
for many of the exiles had gained possessions, and had taken 
Jeremiah’s advice’ in building houses and cultivating lands, 
in contracting marriages and bringing up children, in further- 
ing the welfare of the land of their sojourn, finding their joy 
in its prosperity, and, in a word, ordering their lives in the 
foreign land as if it were their home. And now their new 
fatherland was clear to them, and they shrank from the terrible 
difficulties of the journey and the settlement in a defenceless 
land. Considerations of a religious nature might also come 
into play. It was certain, indeed, that Israel would one day 
be restored to honor; but had Yahweh’s appointed time al- 
ready come? Was the Messianic kingdom really to be estab- 
lished now? Who conld tell? Prophets said so, it was true; 
but Judah had learned by the bitter experience of the last 
half-century of her existence how liable the prophets were to 
error, and it is not surprising that the exiles were slow to 
place implicit confidence in them now. Jeremiah had, in- 
deed, foretold the fall of the city and the temple; but all his 
numerous opponents had done exactly the reverse. Then 
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there were many zealous worshippers of Yahweh who be- 
heved that Israel must be completely reformed according to 
the priestly law before they could rely with certainty upon 
Yahweh’s support. Many of the Jews accordingly, while 
wishing all possible success to their more adventurous brothers, 
while trying to hope foi ihe best and readily assisting with 
contributions, were nevertheless unwilling to join the expe- 
dition themselves. 

The movement was therefore headed for the most part by 
fiery spirits of the prophetic school. It was religious enthu- 
siasm rather than calm deliberation that presided over their 
counsels. It was but natural that the priestly order should 
be strongly represented, for the ministers of the temple at 
Jerusalem had for some time guided the religious development 
of Judah. Josiah’s reformation was very largely their work, 
and many of the prophets were little more than their mouth- 
pieces.1 Accordingly we find that they made up at least an 
eighth of the returning exiles. The priests proper were now 
distinguished for the first time from the Levites, —that is to 
say, the descendants of the old Levitical priests of the bamahs,” 
—and also from the singers, the porters, the slaves of the 
sanctuary (nethinim or ‘‘ given,” as they were called), and 
the descendants of the Canaanites, whom Solomon had as- 
signed to the temple as serfs. Against four thousand priests, 
however, but seventy-four Levites were found amongst the 
returning bands, or, including singers and porters, three hun- 
dred and fourteen. This was very natural, for the prospects 
of the Levites were far less brilliant than those of the priests, 
and cousequently Judea had not such powerful attractions for 
them. 

Even amongst the devouter exiles worldly considerations 
were by no means without influence in determining whether 
they should stay or go, and of course the kernel of real be- 
lievers was joined by a great number of others whose motives 
were not in any degree of a religious nature: some of them 
had never prospered in Babylon, and hoped that a change 
would be an improvement; others went because their rela- 
tives were going, and others, again, were urged by mere love 
of adventure. 

The total number that returned cannot be accurately fixed. 
It is true that we still have a list headed by the words, ‘‘ Cata- 
logue of the men who returned to their fatherland, of those 
whom Nebuchadrezzar carried away ;” and this list is given 


1 Compare Jeremiah v. dl. ~ See p. 328. 8 See p. 89. 
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three times over, though with many deviations.’ But as to ita 
trustworthiness we can only say that it was already in exist- 
ence a little less than a century after the return. In all prob- 
ability it includes the names not only of the families which 
returned under Zerubbabel, but also of those which had been 
left bebind in Judza, and were found there by the exiles on 
their return, and even of those which subsequently returned 
from Babylonia, Egypt, and elsewhere, when Zerubbabel’s 
companions had made the land rather more habitable. The 
list in question gives a total of forty-two thousand three 
hundred and sixty heads of families, or about two hundred 
thousand souls; but for the reasons given above we must re- 
duce this number by at least one-half, and probably by much 
more. 

The returning exiles werc for the most part Judeans. In- 
deed we have no proof that any of them were descendants of 
the former inhabitants of the kingdom of the Ten Tribes. It 
is probable, of course, that there were certain families of 
North Israelitish extraction both amongst them and the rem- 
nant left in Juda, for there must have been occasional mi- 
grations from Northern into Southern Israel after the fall of 
Samaria. But be this as it may, the Judzans, amongst whom 
the Benjamites and Simeonites had been completely sunk, 
formed such a large majority of the returning exiles that al- 
though they were regarded as the representatives of Israel’s 
tribes, to the sacred number of twelve, yet they were hence- 
forth spoken of as Jews, or men of Judah. 


Let us now accompany these Jews on their return. Our 
Bible contains no accounts of the journey itself, but in the 
Apocryphal book called the Third of Esdras, to which we 
have already referred in a note, sundry details are given, 
which were very probably borrowed from our book of Ezra iu 
its original form, though they have now fallen out of it. 

The first day of the month of Nisan (which would be about 
the middle of March) was the time for beginning the journey 
fixed by Zerubbabel and his colleagues, amongst whom Joshua, 
the chief priest, held a high position. As the day approached 
the faithful streamed in from every quarter, many of them 
escorted from their respective villages by music. Rich pres- 
ents of provisions and beasts of burden were given them, and 
prayers for their welfare weie scnt after them. Many of them 


1 In Ezra ii., in Nehemiah vii. 6 ff., and in the Apocryphal book commonly 
called the Third of Esdras. 
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also brought contributions towards the rebuilding of the tem- 
ple received from the fellow-believers they left behind, or even 
from the heathens themselves. 

As the day drew near the concourse at the trysting-place 
perpetually grew, and stray caravans still continued to arrive 
and pitch their tents. Crowds of Jews and heathens were 
attracted by curiosity or interest to the spot. At last there 
was no one else to wait for, and all reason for deferring the 
departure was at an end. Then Zerubbabel was solemnly 
proclaimed governor of Juda by the representatives of the 
Persian king, and he ou his side took the oath of allegiance, 
and testified his gratitnde for the favors of Cyrus. Then a 
great shout of joy proclaimed that the apparatus of the tem- 
pie had been handed over to Zerubbabel and intrusted by him 
to the priests. 

The following day the huge caravan broke up. The air was 
all astir with waving branches, brothers and sisters sobbed a 
long farewell, troop after troop followed the lead; and above 
all the tumult rang out the sacred music of the priests, the 
rumbling drums, the clanging trumpets, and the triumphant 
songs of the faithful. In the midst of the procession were 
the leaders, Zerubbabel and the priests, with the sacred utensils, 
escorted by a troop of a thousand Persian cavalry commis- 
sioned to establish the exiles in the lawful possession of Je- 
rusalem and its territory, and to give their neighbors clearly 
to understand that it was the king’s pleasure to assign the 
Jews an abode in their ancient country. 

Thus was the journey begun, a journey of several, nay, of 
many months’ duration. Eighty years afterwards Ezra, with 
a much smaller caravan, required four months to reach Jeru- 
salem,’ and an expedition so much larger must have taken a 
considerably longer time. What a weary journey! How 
often the enthusiasm of this or that band of travellers must 
have sunk away when the burning sand of the desert scorched 
them, when thirst already tortured, and hunger threatencd 
to destroy them! How bitterly many of them were disap- 
pointed! Had not the prophets declared that Yahweh would 
make a way through the desert for the weary ones? Had he 
not said,? ‘‘ Fear not, O Jacob! When you go through the 
water I will be with you; through rivers, they shall not over- 
flow you. When you go through the fire it shall not burn 
you, and the flame shall not consume you. For your sake 
will I do a new thing in the earth. I will make a way through 

1 Ezra vii. 9. 2 Isaiah xliii. 1, 2, 19, 20. 
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the wilderness and make rivers in the desert; and the very. 
jackals and ostriches shall praise me, for I shall make waters 
flow through the desert to give drink to my chosen, my peo- 
ple’? What had come of all these promises now? Alas! 
full many a believer, trusting in the power of his god, had 
entered upon the journey with no proper provision, and now 
perished miserably. Many a mother must have laid her child 
under the burning desert sand. And still they went on and 
on! Poets would try to breathe fresh courage into their com- 
rades’ hearts, and would remind them of Israel’s past expe- 
rience of Yahweh’s faithfulness : — 
When Israel] came out of Egypt, 
The house of Jacob from a Jand of foreign tongue, 
Then Judah was his sanctnary 
And Israel his kingdom. 
When the sea saw this it fled ; 
The Jordan drew aback. 
The mountains leaped like rams, 
The hills like lambs. 
What was it, O sea, that thou sliouldst flee, 
And Jordan, that thou shouldst draw back ? 
Why did ye leap like rams, ye mountains, 
And like young sheep, ye hills ? 
Let the earth tremble before Yaliweh’s face, 
Before the face of the god of Jacob; 
Who turned the rock to a flood of water, 
The flint-stone to a well! 

The prophets still ronsed the weary and stirred the enthu 
siasm of the dejected. In Jcrusalem, they said, the salvation 
of their god, the Messianic kingdom, awaited them. ‘‘ How 
beautiful are his feet upon the mountains who brings glad 
tidings, and theirs who say to Zion, Your god is king! Hark 
to the voice of thy watchmen crying and shouting aloud, for 
they see with their very eyes that Yahweh comes back to 
Zion. Shout for joy, ye ruins of Jerusalem! Yahweh is 
comforting his people and redeeming Jerusalem. He has 
made bare his holy arm before all the nations; the whole earth 
is witness of the triumph of our god.”? Qn, still on, went 
the travellers. Consoled or despondent, believing or despair- 
ing ; those who had not turned back within the first few days 
had now no choice but to go on till they came to Judea. 
When once they were there all their misery would be forgot 
ten, and they would rejoice in Yahweh’s gracious support. 


Of course the exiles found their country in a miserable 
condition. Cities and villages lay in ruins, the fields were 
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fur the most part uncultivated, the thickets swarmed with 
beasts of prey, the scattered population had relapsed almost 
into savagery, the surrounding tribes were hostile or suspicious. 
The Edomites were especially bitter. It appears that Nebu- 
chadrezzar had granted their prince a portion of the land of 
Judah in return for his services at the siege and sack of Je- 
rusalem. At any rate the greater part of Southern Judah. 
up to Hebron, was occupied by Edomites, and of course they 
were slow to recognize the rights of any former possessors of 
the soil. Such was the country to which the wearied exiles 
returned. As soon as their feet were upon the land of their 
fathers, they set about diseovering the places to which they 
respectively traced their origin, and sinee most of-them be- 
longed to families of more or less distinction they aimed at 
recovering their ancestral possessions, and so providing them- 
selves with the means of support. 

But when they had devoted a few weeks to these tasks, the 
seventh month approached, and as many of them as could 
possibly do so assembled at Jerusalem to celebrate the Feast 
of Tabernacles. The redeemed of Yahweh must join with 
enthusiasm in the feast, though the sight of the mount of the 
temple, covered with-ruins, might fill them with sadness, and 
though the perils that surrounded them made them feel now 
almost more than in Babylon ‘‘a worm of Jaeob.” Unde 
the orders of Joshua the priests had already cleared away the 
ruins aud reared an altar on the spot on which the great altar 
of burnt-offerings had stood. Though the rebuilding of the 
temple was not yet begun, though the straitened circum- 
stances of the people forbade their even thinking of the work 
as yet, still the altar at least was built, and it should not want 
for victims. Not only was the festive offering laid upon the 
flames, but as far as possible all the other ancient usages 
were also revived. ‘The daily saerifice at morn and evening, 
the offerings at the new moon, and the free-will offerings to 
Yahweh were all made. Their god had redeemed them, and 
they would not forsake him; poor as they were they would 
yet honor him. And what had they to fear if he were gracious 
to them? 

The golden age, the day of Yahweh’s pleasure, would put 
all fear to flight! ‘¢ Sing joyously,” eried a prophet, likening 
the devastated and depopulated land to a childless woman, 
‘¢ Sing joyously, thou barren one! Rejoice, O thou who didst 
never give birth to child! For the children of the desolate 
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are more than those of the wife, says Yahweh. Make wide 
your tent, extend the curtains of your dwellings, and stint 
not. Lengthen the cords and make strong the tent-pegs, for 
right and left shall ye spread; your posterity shall expel the 
heathen and reinhabit the devastated cities. Fear not, for 
thon shalt not be put to shame; thou shalt not blush for con- 
fusion, but shalt rather forget the reproach of thy youth, and 
remember no more the shame of thy widowhood. For thy 
husband is thy creator: Yahweh of hosts is his name. Thy 
redeemer is Israel’s Holy One, and he shall be invoked as the 
god of all the earth. 

‘¢ For Yahweh has called you, as a grieved and deserted 
woman, as the wife of one’s youth that has been forsaken ; 
says your god. A little while did I leave thee, but with great 
pity do I draw thee to me. In vehement wrath have I hidden 
my face for a moment; but with eternal love do I pity thee; 
says Yahweh, thy redeemer. Now shall it be as it was with 
the waters of Noah; as I swore then that the flood should 
no more cover the esrth, so I swear now to be no more wroth 
with thee nor threaten thee. For mountains may move and 
hills be shaken, but my love to thee shall not move, my cove- 
nant of peace shall not be shaken; says Yahweh who pities 
thee. 

‘OQ thou afflicted, tossed with the tempest and unconsoled, 
I will set thy stones in precions cement and found thee upon 
sapphires. I will make thy battlements rubies, thy gates 
carbuneles, and all thy district precious stones. All thy sons 
shall be tanght by Yahweh, and great shall be the peace 
of thy children. Through righteousness shalt thon be estab- 
lished. Be not thou tronbled, for thon hast naught to fear; 
be not in terror, for the evil shall not come nigh thee. Even 
as the smith blows upon the fire and prepares his tools for 
work,’ so do I create the destroyer who works destruction. 
Every weapon prepared against thee is powerless; every 
tongue that accuses thee shall be put to shame. Such is the 
portion of Yahweh’s servants, the reward I give them; says 
Yahweh.” 

With these expectations the exiles had returned from 
Babylon, and with these they faced the unknown future. 


1 After an amended version. 
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Cuaprer XIII. 
THE REBUILDING OF THE TEMPLE. 
Ezra HI. 7-IV. 5, V., VI.; Haecear; Zecnarian IL-IV.; Jorn. 


HE writer of the beok of Ezra represents the exiles as 
beginning to rebuild the temple immediatcly after the 
celebration of the Feast of Tabernacles, and tells us that the 
foundations of the sanctuary were laid with solemn rejoicings 
as early as the second month in the year after their return. 
But this account is highly improbable. We must remember 
what was involved in seriously undertaking the task and not 
mercly playing withit. It meant, to begin with, clearing 
away the heaps of rubbish, hewing a vast number of great 
blocks of stone, and bringing down thousands of cedar trunks 
from Lebanon, with the help of the Pheenicians. The Jews 
could not possibly mcet all these expenses in a few months. 
Besides, the writer of Ezra, who lived two centuries and a 
half after the events he records, evidently mixed up the 
accounts he drew from his authorities, and confused different 
periods together. Thus, he tells us that it was the opposition 
of the neighboring tribes that prevented the work from going 
on at once; and, in confirmation of this statement, he cites a 
letter written not in the reign of Cyrus, but in that of Ar- 
taxerxes, one of the successors of Darius!! We are there- 
fore quite unable to rely upon his chronology, and shall do 
better to assume, in accordance with the indications in 
Haggai and Zechariah, that the foundations of the temple 
were not laid till the fifteenth year of the return. 

Indeed, there was no necessity for haste. Much as the 
Jews desired a temple, impossible as it was for them to con- 
ceive of the Messianic age without a magnificent house of 
Yahweh, all that was absolutely necessary for the moment 
was a centre of worship where the daily sacrifices at morn 
and even might be offered, and all who had made sacred vows 
might be able to pay them. Now they possessed all this 
provisionally in the altar of burnt sacrifices that they had 
raised in the midst of the ruins and had solemnly consecrated. 
Although there was no temple there was public service of 
Yahweh ; and the truth in the account in Ezra may be taken 
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to be that a few months after the Feast of the Tabernacles 
this serviee was regularly instituted at Jerusalem ; the priests, 
the Levites, the singers, and all the other offieials of the tem- 
ple had their tasks assigned them, and, under the direction 
of Joshua, the high priest, were busily engaged in preparing 
for the restoration of the temple by clearing away the rubbish 
and collecting money and building materials. 

The priests may have thrown their whole hearts into these 
preparations; but we cannot wonder that the laity, in spite of 
all their devotion to Yahweh, found other work more pressing 
than the rebuilding of the temple. It was doubtless as much 
as they could do to gain a living; and those who had returned 
from Babylonia must have been involved in many difficulties 
and anxieties by their relations with those they had found in 
possession on their arrival, and especially the Edomites, who 
had naturally penetrated everywhere after settling in southern 
Judah. Again, the Jews were sorely tried after the death of 
Cyrus, when his son and suecessor, Cambyses, marched upon 
Egypt and conquered the whole country; for, cf course, a 
province so near the seat of war as Palestine felt the pres- 
sure of varied imposts, and had to supply both men and 
provisions. 

For the present, therefore, the building of the temple was 
postponed. Though the priests lost no opportunity of  re- 
buking the listlessness of their fellow-believers, though zeal- 
ous voices rose from time to time and insisted on the saered 
work being done, yet Zerubbabel was for many years unable 
to move the people to it. Every one admitted that it must be 
done — but not yet. 

At last, in the year 520 B.c., when Cambyses had died 
ehildless and, after a short period of confusion, had been 
suceeeded by Darius the son of Eystaspes, the youthful 
colony was visited by a cruel famine. ‘The raia had not 
fallen, the harvest had failed, and everything went ill with 
the Jews. Then Haggai rose as a prophet, and his words 
waked an eeho when he cried: ‘It is because the building of 
the temple is delayed. How can you bear to dwell in well- 
timbered houses yourselves, while the house of Yahweh lies 
in ruins? Consider what you have done, and see what it 
has brought upon you!” So now the work was taken in 
hand, and was soon sufficiently advaneed for the foundations 
of the sanctuary to be laid. 

On the twenty-fourth day of the seeond month of. the 
second year of the reign of Darius there were great festivities 
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in Jerusalem. Yahweh’s help was solemnly invoked on the 
sacred work. The spot upon which the new sanctuary was to 
rise was marked off on the area, from which the rubbish had 
now been cleared away. A number of beams and blocks of 
stone were already prepared. The architects and overseers, 
some of them doubtless priests, were ranged round the altar. 
It rose in front of the spot where the portico would stand, 
and was already provided with the necessary washing vats 
and other apparatus. Then Zerubbabel addressed the people, 
indicated the site of the future temple, and urged them to 
strain all their powers in the work. The ramshorn trumpets 
sounded, the smoke of the sacrifices rose on high, the choir 
lifted up the song, *‘ Praise Yahweh, for he is gracious and 
his mercy endures tur ever!” cries of enthusiastic joy burst 
from the people’s lips, every sorrow was for the moment 
forgotten, even the gnawing tooth of hunger was blunted, and 
men thought not of their scanty clothing. ‘‘ Praise Yahweh” 
was echoed from every lip. ‘‘ He will send his blessing upon 
us. The temple is rebuilt, the temple rebuilt! The times of 
David are returning. Israel is Yahweh’s people. Hallelu- 
jah!” But there were certain men of ancient days, both 
priests and others, who had seen the former temple that was 
devastated six-and-sixty years ago. Ah, what a glorious 
building it was! ‘Those stately rows of pillars that ran round 
the court; those miniature chapels and temples that filled the 
court itself and vied with each other in wealth and splendor ; 
those noble obelisks, Jachin and Boaz, that rose before the 
sanctuary ; those magazines and wardrobes, priestly abodes, 
bakehouses and spice booths, row upon row; that splendid 
dais for the king and his court; that gallery for the singers ; 
and, above all, the sanctuary itself, with its rich adornments 
of cherubs and flower-buds, and its countless consecrated 
gifts! Alas, all this — and their imagination painted it in far 
more glorious colors yet —all this would not return! It was 
well to rebuild the temple, and Yahwch would bless his people 
for it. The golden age would surely come, but meanwhile 
how wretched was the state of Israel! And at these mel- 
ancholy thoughts, in the midst of the people’s deafening 
shouts of joy, the old men wept bitterly. But the sounds 
of woe were drowned.! ‘‘ Praise Yahweh!” rang from every 
side. ‘It is the temple of Yahweh, and Israel is his 


heritage |!” 


1 After an amended version. 
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What is more common than for the pressure of actual 
life to quench excited feeling? Can we wonder that the 
people were soon considerably sobered? When they came 
to think it all over quietly, even those who had never beheld 
the former temple began to take a less rose-colored view of 
the future. They were poor and wretched; the work they 
had undertaken was above their strength; when all was 
done their sanctuary would fall far short of the old one; — 
and the Messianic age? In that same year the prophet 
Haggai repeatedly attempted to rouse the people’s courage. 
What did they mean by lamenting that this second temple 
would be inferior to the first? ‘* Only be bold, Zerubbabel and 
Joshua, for Yahweh is with you. Full soon the golden age 
shall dawn, and Yahweh will then incite all peoples to bring 
their choicest gifts to his sanctuary. His will has sway over 
alt the gold and silver on the earth, and he will make this 
temple far surpass the ancient one in splendor.” They 
must not delay the building; for, as a piece of unclean flesh 
desecrated everything it touched, so this one piece of negli- 
gence made all their sacrifices and all their other good works 
of no avail. Had not Yahweh shown them clearly enough 
that he was wroth with them for their sloth by sending 
drought and every kind of misfortune? But now, cried the 
prophet, as the time of the spring rains drew near, now they 
might safely sow their corn, for the rain would come and 
days of glory were at hand. Surely the Messianic age was 
dawning. ‘‘ Behold! O Zcrubbabel, how all the kingdoms 
are overturned, how all their might is broken! But thou, 
my servant, art dear to me, and I will keep thee like a 
signet ring upon my hand, because I can trust thee, says 
Yahweh.” 

In his attempts to keep the zeal of the Jews alive, Haggai 
found a stout ally in the prophet Zechariah,’ whose fantastie 
symbolism pictures the dawn of the Messianie age while he 
insists upon repentance. In a vision, as he expresses it, he 
saw a man with a measuring line. ‘* Where are you going?” 
he cried to him. ‘*To measure out the future Jerusalem,” 
was the reply; ‘‘ for it shall overflow with inhabitants and 
shall extend on every side. Rejoice, O danghter of Zion! for 
Yahweh comes to dwell in thy midst. Return, O ye who are 
still in exile with the danghter of Babylon! Whoso troubles 
you brings trouble on himself, as one who should touch the 
upple of myeye. Besilent, for Yahweh is roused!” TI saw, 


1 On the composition of the book that bears his name, sec p. 238. 
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continues the prophet, Joshua the high priest, standing in 
foul clothes before the face of Yahweh’s angel, while Satan 
stood by him to accuse him and to compass his fall. But 
Yahweh cursed Satan, clothed Joshua in clean garments, 
and gave him a holy head-dress. Thus his unrighteonsness 
was removed. Then Yahweh’s angel said to him: ‘‘ Serve 
Yahweh and he will grant you to abide here for ever, and 
will make you a living sign, for ‘ Sprout’ (that is the sprout! 
of David, the Messiah) draws near. All unrighteousness 
shall be done away, and there shall be plenty everywhere.” 
‘¢¢ What see you?’ said an angel, waking me from sleep. 
‘A golden lamp-stand with seven lamps, and a cruse of oil, 
and two olive trees right and left of the cruse. What is the 
meaning, O my lord?’ ‘Do you not understand it?’ asked 
the angel. Then he explained it to me. It was Yahweh's 
word to Zerubbabel, that the holy work of building the temple 
should not be accomplished with violence, but by the spirit 
of Yahweh. At Zerubbabel’s command the summit of the 
temple mount should be levelled and the keystone set. He 
had begun the work and he should complete it. Who so 
foolish as to despise the day of small beginnings? ‘ And 
who are these two olive trees,’ I asked again; ‘ who are these 
olive branches in the golden cruses from which there flows 
out gold?’ ‘Do you not understand?’ he answered. ‘ They 
are the two olive branches which stand before the lord of all 
the earth.’ ” 

This last explanation can hardly have enlightened the 
prophet’s hearers much; but they needed no further hint to 
understand that, as the oil in the cruse was the symbol of 
Yahweh’s all-inspiring spirit, so these two olive trecs repre- 
sented Zerubbabel and Joshua, whose task it was to prepare 
for the Messianic kingdom. And assuredly that kingdom 
was at hand. Fasts were still held, as appointed, year by 
year; but before long mourning would be replaced by joy. 
Soon the inhabitants of all the cities of the earth would 
exhort each other to the zealous service of Yahweh, and all 
peoples should make pilgrimages to Jerusalem. “ Then 
shall ten men of divers tongues take hold of a Jew by the 
flap of his garment and say: ‘ We will go with thee, for God 
is with thee.’ ” ? 

The words of the prophets were so far successful that the 
work was carried on and was completed within four years 


1 Compare Jeremiah xxiii. 5, xxxiii. 15, and p. 390. 
2 Zechariah viii. 19-23. 
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Within four years! When we remember that Solomon, 
whose resources were so much ampler than those of Haggai’s 
and Zechariah’s contemporarics, reqnired seven years to 
complete his temple,} and that his successors repeatedly 
enlarged -its plan, we can very well believe that the new 
bnilding presented but a sorry contrast to the former one, 
and that the old men, who had seen the first temple, often 
gazed full sadly on the second. 


In extent and magnificence the second temple was douht- 
less insignificant when compared with the first, but it was a 
far greater work of faith than the edifice of Svlomon had 
been. That ostentatious monarch had given Yahweh a 
dwelling-place at the expense of his subjects, and had 
derived nothing but enjoyment and credit from it himself; 
whereas the second temple was the free and gencrous gift of 
a poverty-stricken people, who had borne with privations in 
their own’ hovels that they might give their god a palace ; 
nay, they had imperilled their very existence by steadfastly 
refusing even to be helped in a manner which they thought 
would displease their god. 

Upon this deed of faith we must now fix our attention. 

North of the district in which the exiles settled on their 
return lay the former territory of the kingdom of the Ten 
Tribes. It will be remembered that this district had been to 
a great extent depopulated two centuries before, and es- 
pecially, we may suppose, in the neighborhood of Samaria, 
which would naturally suffer most in the war. Accordingly, 
one of the kings of Assyria, perhaps Shalmaneser,’? but 
more probably Esar-haddon,® had repopulated the district by 
colonies from Cuthah and other Babylonian cities; and the 
Babylonian colonists had united with the Israelites, and 
even adopted their religion. ‘These facts are preserved in a 
highly characteristic narrative in the book of Kings,* which 
runs as follows: ‘* The colonists did not serve Yahweh ; so he 
sent lions amongst them, and many of them were devoured.” 
This reminded them of their neglect to give his duc to the 
god of the conutry, and they begged the king of Assyria to 
give them an Israelitish priest to teach them how to serve 
this god and deliver themselves from the beasts of prey. 
Their request was complied with; and ever after they served 
Yahweh, though they also retained their own religious usages 


1 1 Kings vi. 38. 2 2 Kings xvii. 24, compared with vv. 3 ff. 
8 Ezra iv. 2. 42 Kings xvii. 24-41. 
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and their own deities, five of whom are enumerated. Their 
Yahweh-worship, therefore, was of the heathenish type, for 
which the historian condemus them severely. 

Such is the naive aecount in which we are informed that 
the Babylonian colonists adopted the worship of Yahweh 
from the Israelites. Since Josiah’s reformation was not 
without its influence in the north, we may be sure that the 
heathen practices of these immigrants were gradually super- 
seded, and that the sacrifice of children for instance was 
»bolished from amongst them. After the fall of Jerusalem 
we hear of a band of pilgrims from Shiloh, Shechem, and 
Samaria,” going in mourning garments to visit the ruins of 
the sanctuary. Some of them it will be observed came from 
the territory of the Cntheans. From a religious point of 
view, then, there was not much difference between these Baby- 
lonians and the northern Israelites on the one hand and 
the new population of Juda on the other. 

These Cuthzans, or Samaritans as they were afterwards 
ealled, seem to have been on unfriendly terms with the 
northern [sraelites. At any rate they did not act in concert 
with them after the return of the exiles. Probably the Israel- 
ites rejected them as strangers, and refused to aet in har- 
mony with them. This may have prepared them to some 
extent for the reception they met when they offered thcir 
friendship to the exiles who had returned from Babylonia. 
Their action in the matter shows their sincerity, for they had 
no material advantage to reap from permission to join tn 
building Yahweh’s temple, which was what they wanted. 
Their only desire was to be recognized as true worshippers 
of Yahweh and received into Israel. ‘‘ Since Esar-haddon’s 
days,” they said to the Jewish leaders, ‘‘ we have served 
Yahweh, and we desire to do so still. May we not help you 
in building a house for him?” 

To understand the sacrifice which Zerubbabel and Joshua 
made in refusing this reqnest, we must reflect what great 
advantages the proffered aid would have brought them. In the 
first place the task was alwost beyond their strength, so ‘that 
anything that lightened it would be extremely weleome; and 
in the next place their southern boundary was already exposed 
to the ceaseless hostility of the Edomites, which made it all 
the more important to secure the friendship of their northern 
neighbors, for if they ineurred their enmity also they would 
be lodged between two fires. The Cuthzans, moreover, sep 
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rated them from their northern brethren, whose alliance they 
could not fail to desire, on condition of comphance with their 
religious laws. There must have been very conclusive rea- 
sons, then, to induce the leaders to reject the hand of fellow 
ship extended to them, and doubtless many of the Jews 
would eagerly have grasped it. 

Then why did the majority reject the Samaritans after 
all? According to the book of Ezra they alleged the pretext 
that it was only the Jews to whom Cyrus had given permis- 
sion to build the temple; as if the king had intended to pro- 
hibit them from availing themselves of any help they could 
get in they work! ‘Their true reason, however, may readily 
be guessed. These Cuthzeans were not of Israelite extrac- 
tion, and Israel must not intermarry with strangers. Had 
not this very offence, according to their books of law and 
history, been the most fruitful source of misery and apostasy 
from primeval times? Yahweh would indeed bless his peo- 
ple, but only on condition that they were faithful to him, and 
entered into no alliance with other peoples. 

This refusal on the part of the Jews was a deed of faith, 
and there is certainly something noble in it. But on the 
other hand it need hardly be said that their conduct breathes 
an unhallowed ‘spirit of exclusiveness and national pride. 
Moreover, it is in palpable contradiction with Zechariah’s 
expectations that the heathens would come and enrich the 
temple of Yahweh. But it does not follow that Zechariah 
thought otherwise of the offer of the Samaritans than Zerub- 
babel and Joshua did. Far from it. It was one thing, in the 
fervor of his discourse, to picture all the heathens coming 
submissively and reverentially to beseech the help of Yahweh’s 
people when visibly protected and blessed by him; but it was 
a very different thing to have to admit that Yahweh’s people 
was so poor and downcast as to be glad to purchase the help 
of heathens by allowing them equal rights with Israel. The 
one conception was flattering to the national vanity; the 
other was a deep humiliation. 

This refusal produced its natural consequences. The 
Samaritans were offended by the haughtiness of the Jews, and 
hated them with an intensity proportioned to the zeal with 
which they had sought their friendship. Thus a feeling of 
hostility arose which subsequently caused incalculable injury 
and pain to Samaritans and Jews alike. It increased with 
the growth of that spirit of exclusiveness which kept gather- 
ing strength amongst the Jews henceforth; it was kept up 
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with equal bitterness on both sides, and.did not end until the 
two peoples had sunk below each other’s horizons. 

It appears that the disappointed Samaritans instantly 
attempted to hinder the Jews from building the temple at 
all, since they would not let them help. But at first they 
had no success. The governor of Syria, whose suspicions 
they aroused, inquired in a hostile spirit into the nature of 
the work that the Jews were executing in Jernsalem, but 
they were able to refer to the permission given them by Cyrus. 
Indeed, according to the book of Ezra, the original edict of 
the king was found at Ecbatana, in Media; but in any case 
the work Zerubbabel was doing was of too innocent a char- 
acter to have called for the interposition of the Persian 
governor. So the temple,.as we have seen, was completed 
without the help and even in the face of the opposition of the 
Samaritans, and was then consecrated by Israel with festal 
sacrifices and cries of joy, while the Passover was celebrated 
for seven days in gladness of spirit. All this was done by 
the trne ‘‘ Israel,” the people of the twelve tribes; for the 
Jews considered themselves its representatives. On occasion 
of the feast of consecration they expressed this thought by 
dedicating to Yahweh twelve goats as a sin offering, after the 
number of the tribes.’ 

So Israel was again established, with the honse of God 
as its consecrated centre. Would not the Messianic age now 
dawn at last? 

Such was the dream of many a Jew; for there were still 
enthusiasts who, hoping against hope, still promised Israel 
the richest blessings and threatened the enemies of the 
Lord’s peoplé with humiliation and destruction. A remark- 
able example is furnished by the book of Joel. The prophet 
of this name takes occasion by a plagne of locusts, in which 
he sees an announcement of Yahweh’s coming day of jndg- 
ment, to exhort his countrymen. ‘‘In the last days,” he 
exclaims, ‘‘In the last days, says Yahweh, I will pour out 
my spirit upon all mankind, and your sons and your 
danghters shall prophesy; your old men shall dream 
dreams, and your young men shall see visions; while your 
very slaves and slave-girls shall receive my spirit. Then will 
I give signs in heaven and npon earth, blood and fire and 
pillars of smoke; the sun shall be turned into darkness and 
the moon into blood, before the great day of Yahweh’s judg- 
ment comes. But in that day whosoever invokes the name 
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of the Lord shall eseape the judgment, for on Zion and in 
Jerusalem there shall be a refuge for all who cry unto 
Yahweh. And behold, when Judah and Jerusalem are 
blessed once more, then will I assemble all the heathens in 
the valley of Jehoshaphat (that is Yahweh judges), where 
sentence shall be pronounced and exeeuted on them because 
they have seattered my people and taken them away eaptive, 
and parted my land and sold the inhabitants as slaves for 
a paltry price.” Not only Judah’s oppressors who had taken 
the people captive, but her neighbors also, and particularly 
the Phoenicians, who had sold the Judzeans as slaves to the 
Greeks, should bear a heavy punishment, and should be sold 
to the Arabians in their turn by the people of Yahweh. 
The prophet waxes ever hotter in his wrath and cries, ‘‘ Call 
the heathen to battle; let their heroes come forth. Beat 
your spades into swords and your seythes into spears! Let 
the feeble ery, ‘I am mighty,’ and assemble all together !— 
O Yahwch, send thine angel down!— There come the 
heathens advancing to the valley of Jehoshaphat! But 
there I sit, says Yahweh, to pronounce my sentence upon 
them. How they crowd through the valley of judgment! 
The day of Yahweh is at hand. Sun and moon are darkened, 
and the stars have lost their sight. Yahweh roars from 
Zion aud thunders from Jerusalem, and heaven and earth 
tremble. But he is a refuge for his people. Thus shall ye 
know that I, Yahweh, am your god, who dwell upon Zion 
and whose sanetuary is Jerusalem, Jerusalem that shall 
never more be trodden by the stranger’s foot. ‘Then shall 
the mountains all flow with wine and the hills with milk; 
then shall all Judah’s streams be full of water; ‘then shall a 
fountain spring from the house of Yahweh, and water the 
region round. Then shall Egypt be devastated and Edom laid 
waste, because they afflieted Judah; but Judah shall abide 
for ever, Jerusalem from generation to generation, for Yah- 
weh dwells in Zion!” 

These were bold words to utter, and they bear witness to 
a fervid faith | : 

But alas! the Messianic age, which was proclaimed with 
such passionate confidence, did not come. We know very 
little of the first fifty years after the rebuilding of the temple, 
but that little is dreary in the extreme. It is true that 
besides rebuilding the temple the Jews restored the eity 
walls; but we afterwards find them in ruins again, and 
Jerusalem utterly dismantled. Even Zerubbabel’s position 
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was anything but a brilliant one, for he was only the servant 
of the Persian king under supervision of the governor of 
Syria; yet he enjoyed far more consideration than any of his 
successors did. As the scion of David’s house, he repre- 
sented the glorious past, and was, as it were, the visible 
pledge of an equally joyous future, and npon him accord- 
ingly the eyes of his countrymen were fixed in hope. But 
this was not the case with his successors. We do not so 
touch as know the names of any of them, and may therefore 
presume that none of them were men of any note or members 
of the honse of David. The succession of high priests was 
kept up and their power steadily increased; but much as the 
Jews were attached to their forms of worship, the magnifi- 
ccnce of the high priest was no substitute for the regal splen- 
dor of the Messianic age. 

We can well suppose what the fate of the Jews would be. 
When once the Samaritans had called the Syrian governor’s 
attention to the love of freedom which had always marked 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem, he would look with suspicion 
upon the rebuilding of the city walls, and would rejoice to see 
them destroyed in any petty hostilities between the Jews and 
the Edomites or Samaritans. It is even possible that sonie 
kind of Messianic agitation furnished the occasion for. build- 
ing the castle on the mount of the temple, north of the sanc 
tuary, which was at first called Baris, and afterwards Antonia.’ 
From time to time a small Persian garrison was stationed in 
this castle. The taxes were levied with inexorable rigor, and 
if any one resisted the king’s authority, short measures were 
taken with him; a rafter from his own honse served as his 
gallows, and his home was laid in rnins.” Deputy governors 
would be expressly selected from amongst the least patriotic 
Jews, and would sometimes even be strangers. 

Thus Judah sank and sank. As to their personal lot the 
Jews had perhaps not much to complain of, but all whose 
ideal extended beyond individual prosperity were often smit- 
ten with deep grief. The prophet Zechariah had once ex- 
claimed,® ‘*O Yahweh of war-hosts! wilt thou not take pity 
on Jerusalem and Jnudah’s cities with which thon hast been 
wroth these seventy years?” but not one of the ‘‘ fair words 
of comfort” in which Yahweh’s angel replied* had yet been 
accomplished. ‘Che tension of feeling which had enabled the 
Jews to rebuild the temple and the city walls, and to refuse 
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the help of the Samaritans, was now relaxed. Listlessness 
had taken its place; and those whose religious feelings were 
deepest often asked in sore perplexity, ‘‘ Is Yahweh faithless 
after all?” 


The sense of mingled joy in Israel’s redemption from cap- 
tivity, and bitter disappointment at the delay of the Messianic 
age, is reflected in several psalms which may be assigned with 
probability to this period. One of them is psalm lxxxv: 


O Yahweh, thou hast been gracious to thy land 
In bringing back the captives of Jacob; 
Thou hast forgiven thy people’s iniquity, 
And covered all their sins. 
Thou hast put all thy wrath aside, 
And withdrawn from thy fierce displeasure. 


Restore us, then, O god of our salvation! 
And remove thine anger from us. 
Wilt thou be wroth against us for ever, 
And extend thy fury from generation to generation ? 
Wilt thou not revive us again, 
That thy people may rejoice in thee ? 
O Yahweh, show us thy grace, 
And grant us thy salvation! 


Let me hear the words of god Yahweh, 
For he promises peace to his people, his loved ones, 
That they may not return to folly. 
Surely his redemption is nigh them that fear him, 
That glory may come to our land. 
Then shall merey and faithfulness meet togetlier ; 
Righteousness and peace shall kiss one another. 
Faithfulness shall spring up from the earth, 
And righteousness shall look down from heaven. 
Yahweh shall prosper us, 
And our land shall bring forth inerease. 
May righteousness go out before him, 
And follow in his footsteps ! 


So sang the poet, hoping against hope. His sweet words 
might soothe and strengthen his hearers for a time; bunt the 
stern reality soon reasserted itself, plunging them into deeper 
despondency than ever, and adding strength to their distract- 
ing donbts. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
IS NOT YAHWEH RIGHTEOUS? 


THE Book oF Jos. 


HE believer has no more precious treasure than his faith. 
As long as he retains it he can bear all things; but if 
he loses it the world soon grows too hard for him. And this 
is why the devout Israelites, as we have already seen,} had 
felt such agony of soul ever since the mournful reality had 
come so sharply into contrast with their faith. Yahweh, the 
god of gods, nay, the one living and almighty God, had 
chosen Israel for his heritage, and was able and willing to 
protect and bless his people. Such was their faith; but ever 
since Josiah, the zealous worshipper of Yahweh, had purified 
his people’s religion from the stain of heathenism, and had 
then fallen, a few years afterwards, in battle; ever since Ju- 
dah, though turning to Yahweh and renouncing the service of 
all other gods, had been reduced to slavery, — one mystery had 
followed another. ‘There was Judah’s continued dependence 
upon the stranger, though the Chaldzan power had followed 
the Egyptian, and the Persian the Chaldzean; there was the 
fall of Jerusalem in spite of the most confident assurances of 
the prophets that Yahweh would come to the rescue; there 
was the release of the exiles by the favor of a heathen prince 
who was simply consulting his own interest in the measure, — 
for such was the sober view of the event which must have 
gradually spread amongst the people; there was the return, 
without the visible tokens of Yahweh’s support which the 
prophets had foretold, but in the midst of privations and at 
the cost of many a precious life; and, finally, there was the 
present miserable poverty, dissension, and slavery, with Jéru- 
salem, the holy city, thinly populated and half in ruins, and 
with enemies on every side. How could the traditional faith 
in Yahweh stand against all this? 
The careless spirit of mockery which had made men cry, in 
the days of their prosperity, ‘‘ He never existed, and no harm 
can come to us,” 2? now taught them to deny his government, 
and declare that he never troubled himself about the affairs 
of men; but more serious minds were racked by doubts as 
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to Yahweh’s justice. Then as now and always people in gen 
era] were shallow enough to be satisfied with superficial an- 
swers, but those who followed out their thoughts were tortured 
by the grievous problems whieh the facts of life had foreed 
upon their faith. 

Many found a kind of satisfaction in the thought that Yah- 
weh was punishing them for the sins of their fathers. In the 
early years after Josiah’s death it was often said that Manas- 
seh’s idolatry had stirred the wrath of Yahweh so deeply that 
not even the people’s repentance could appease him. Such 
was the view of the author of Kings,’ and indeed of Jeremiah 
himself, for he did not deny the justice of the proverb current 
amongst his murmuring eontemporaries, ‘‘ ‘The fathers have 
eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge.” ? 
In much the same spirit the later prophets also explain the 
national misery and humiliation as the result of national 
wickedness. The Second Isaiah, for instance, eries,’ ‘‘ Who 
gave Jacob over to spoil, and Israel to the robbers? It 
was Yahweh, against whom we have sinned, whose com- 
mandments we refused to accomplish, whose law we would not 
hear.” So, too, Zechariah ‘ deelares that Yahweh commanded 
his people to be righteous and merciful, to succor widows and 
orphans, and plot no evil one against another ; but when they 
refused to obey him, and would not listen to the exhortations 
of the prophets, then his wrath burst over them. They had 
been deaf to his voice until he, in his turn, was deaf to their 
entreaties, and swept them away amongst the heathens to 
unknown lands, while their own lay waste. In harmony with 
this explanation of the national adversity, we heard Hageai 
but now ascribing the famine to the delay in rebuilding the 
temple. 

The old answer, then, was still repeated on every hand, 
‘* National suffering is the punishment of national sin;” but 
we need not be surprised at its not satisfying every one; and 
in itself it is obviously false. No rational conneetion can be 
established between the idolatry of Manasseh and the defeat 
of Josiah, or in genera] between the sins and the sufferings of 
Israel. Nor were these national sufferings the only enigma. 
The private lot of men presented many features that no one 
could reconcile with the righteous government of God. The 
ordinary doctrine that the good enjoyed prosperity, while the 
wicked were overtaken by adversity, was often in glaring 
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contradiction with the facts. The great mass of people might 
hold it as a matter of rontine belief; but any one who 
thought it out was driven into doubt and the recognition of 
his own ignoranee. It was but natural that many of the 
‘‘saces” should find themselves in this position. Jeremiah 
tells! us that even in his time the sages were ashamed, con- 
founded, and dismayed; but he is content with the ready 
though shallow explanation that inasmuch as they had rejected 
Yahweh’s word their wisdom must necessarily come to nought. 
And indeed a prophet and preacher of repentance like Jere- 
miah was not at all the man to understand and appreciate the 
sages. The cause of their confusion was not that they had 
disobeyed the word of Yahweh, but that facts were in eontra- 
dietion with the enrrent doctrine as to Yahweh’s righteous- 
ness, and those whose office led them deliberately to examine 
what they saw and felt, pereeived this contradiction sooner 
than the prophets; for doubt is fatal to the glow of inspira- 
tion, and the prophets were therefore instinctively conserva- 
tive and unwilling to question or reject the traditional faith 
of their ancestors. 

To a sage, who reviewed the great question of God’s jus- 
tiee with singular intrepidity, we owe a work which is one of 
the greatest glories of Israelitish literature ; namely, the book 
of Job. Opinions differ widely as to the date of its eompo- 
sition. Some scholars believe it was written in Manasseh’s 
time; some place it soon after Josiah, whether during the 
eaptivity or just before it; others again would bring it down 
to the first century after the return, and others later still. In 
placing it here, and treating it before we come to Ezra, I do 
not mean to say that I am by any means sure that it was wnit- 
ten at exactly this period, though there is mueh to support 
the opinion that it was; but at any ratc the cireumstances of 
the Jews at this time were eminently suited to make thought- 
ful men consider and discuss the perplexing question that 
furnishes the subject-matter of the book. 

Let ns examine its contents. 

The first two chapters contain the following story : — 

There dwelt in the land of Uz, the wilderness north of 
Edom, a man of blameless piety whose name was Job. He 
had great possessions in eattle and slaves, and had seven sons 
and three daughters. His children led a luxurious life, and 
feasted from time to time in the houses of each of the brothers 
in turn; but when the festivities were over, their father would 
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send for them to sanctify them and make sacrifices on behalf 
of each, for who could tell that they had not committed some 
offence in the midst of their merry-making? So scrupulous 
was Job in his piety! 

But on a certain day the angels came to present themselves 
before Yahweh in heaven, and amongst them came Satan, 
the accuser of men. Then Yahweh asked him whence he 
came, and he replied that he had wandered over all the earth. 
He brought many accusations against men; to which Yahweh 
answered: ‘‘ But have you considered my servant Job? for no 
mortal equals him in blameless piety and virtue.” Then Satan 
answered mockingly, ‘‘ What wonder? Does Job serve God 
for nothing? You have hedged him round with protection, 
and you prosper him in all he undertakes! But put out 
your hand and take away his treasures, and he will deny you 
to your very face!” But Yahweh would not so soon relin- 
quish the pride he took in his faithful servant, and in the 
conviction that Job would nobly bear the test, he gave the 
accuser permission to do whatever he chose with the pious 
man’s possessions ; only he must not touch his person. Then 
Satan went out, intent on compassing the fall of Job. 

Blow after blow now fell upon him. Once, as he sat before 
his house, while his children were feasting with their eldest 
brother, a messenger rushed into his presence with the news, 
‘* Arabs have seized your oxen and asses and put all your 
slaves to death, and I have escaped alone to tell you!” 
While he was yet speaking, there came another with the 
tidings, ‘‘ Lightning has struck your flocks, and all the sheep 
and shepherds are dead, and I have escaped alone to tell 
you!” The words were still on his lips when a third came up 
and cried, ‘*‘ Marauding Chaldeans have surprised your 
camels and carried them away and have killed all the slaves, 
and I have eseaped alone to tell yon.” Finally, a fourth 
messenger hurried into his presence with the overwhelming 
tidings, ‘* The house in which your children were feasting has 
becn thrown down by a whirlwind, and every one in it killed, 
and I have escaped alone to tell you!” Utterly broken down 
by all these blows Job flung himself upon the ground. With 
his garments rent and his head shorn, a prey to intensest grief, 
he burst into the wail: ‘‘ Naked was I born and naked shall 
I return,” but immediately added the words of acquiescence, 
‘* Yahweh gave, Yahweh has taken away; blessed be Yah- 
weh’s name!” 

Again the angels gathered together before Yahweh, and 
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Satan was amongst them. Yahweh asked him, as before, 
whence he eame, and sgain he answered, ‘‘ From wanderiug 
about on the earth.” Then Yahweh asked triumphantly, 
‘‘ And what say you now to my servant Job? Has any man 
sueh piety as his? He still clings to it, though you moved me 
to ruin him!” But Satan was not so easily driven off the 
field. -‘* There is nothing wonderful in his conduct yet,” he 
replied ; ‘‘ for he is afraid of his life, and a man will give any- 
thing for that. Only touch him with disease, and he will 
renounce you to your faee.” ‘*Go your way,” said Yahweh, 
with unshaken eonfidence in Job; ‘‘do what you will with 
him, but spare his life.” 

So the aecuser went his way, and smote Job with a loath- 
some leprosy. Covered with sores from the erown of his 
head to the sole of his foot, tortured by an intolerable itch- 
ing, and shunned as unclean by all men, he sat alone upon 
the ash-heap by his house. Then his wife eame and added 
yet another to his woes by her bitter words, ‘‘ Do you still 
hold fast to your piety? What ean it do for you now? 
Renounce God and die!” But Job, in all his torture, still 
replied, ‘‘ You speak like a senseless woman! Are we to 
receive good from the hands of God and not to receive evil?” 
So in spite of all his sufferings not one foolish word escaped 
the lips of Job. 

Now when his friends Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar heard of 
his adversity, they all came to testify their sympathy and offer 
their eonsolations. But when they saw him and eould hardly 
reeognize him in his frightful state, they eould only rend their 
clothes, put ashes on their heads, and weep aloud. Then 
they sat down by him seven whole days, dumb with conster- 
nation, because his misery was so crushing. 

Such were the sufferings of the pious Job. 

The writer probably borrowed some of the features of this 
narrative from a popular tradition concerning a pious sufferer 
of the name of Job; for Ezekiel! mentions a man of this 
name, together with Noah and Daniel, as a model of piety,’ 
though he does not appear to have been acquainted with our 
book of Job. Itis of no great consequence, however, whether 
the writer borrowed much or little from tradition, for the ehar- 
aeter of the story itself shows us that he gave free play to 
his own imagination. His representation of Job’s disasters 
as resulting from the instigations of Satan, who does not 
believe in disinterested virtue, was based upon a popular 
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belief which the poet himself had outgrown. His only pur- 
pose in adopting it was to set clearly before the thoughts of 
his countrymen the great enigma of a pious man’s sufferings. 

Before going on to trace the main development of the 
sequel of this work, we must observe that it has not come 
down to us in its original form. In the first place the Hebrew, 
as we now have it, isin many passages quite unintelligible ; 
and in the next place various longer or shorter passages, 
some of which seriously interfere with the right comprehen- 
sion of the work, have been inserted. ‘The original book of 
Job probably consisted of chapters i.-—xxvil. 10, xxviii.- 
Xxxi., xxxviii.—xli. 12, xi. 1-6. We must therefore 
exclude the so-called discourse of Elihu, xxxli--xxxvil., and 
the conelusion xlii. 7-17, besides a few passages of less im- 
portance (xxvii. 11-23, xli. 138-34). The motives which 
led to the composition and insertion of these passages we 
shall discuss presently. Meanwhile, let us confine ourselves 
to the original work. 


In the picturesque and graphic scenes at the beginning of 
the book the poet sets a great problem before his readers. 
No thoughtful believer who beheld a good man in adversity 
could suppress the painful question: ‘‘ How can we reconcile 
this with Yahweh’s justice? Are Yahweh’s doings good?” 
These are the questions which the poet makes Job and his 
friends discuss. Job complains of the ways of God ; his friends 
defend the old doctrine as to Yahweh’s justice ; and, finally, 
Yahweh himself gives judgment. Job represen({s the doubter, 
the censor of God’s ways. In his inmost heart indeed he 
clings to the Almighty, and has far more genuine piety than 
his friends, but his attitude is anything but that of passive 
endurance. There is a contradiction, therefore, between the 
introduction, in which he is represented as eminently patient, 
and the dialogues that follow, in which he indulges in passion- 
ate complaints and accusations of God. This contradiction 
is so marked as to induce many scholars to reject the introduc- 
tion as a later addition; and in any case it is a blemish in the 
book regarded as a work of art, though one which it would 
have been difficult to avoid, since the writer could hardly lay 
his doubts upon any other lips than those of the sufferer him-. 
self. Let us try to forget this contradiction, then, and gather 
up the substance of the dialogues. 

But before doing so, we must caution our readers against 
the impression made by simply studying the Authorized Ver- 
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sion. The translation is so hopelessly incorrect and obseure 
as almost completely to disguise the real meaning of the poem ; 
and in some passages the sense it gives is exactly the oppo- 
site of what stands in the original. As a single example we 
may give the passage in which Job declares that since God 
has already determined to kill him, it does not matter what 
he says. Job’s words are, ‘‘ He will slay me! I have no 
hope.” Bunt the Authorized Version gives them, ‘* Though 
he slay me, yet will I trust him.”? With this warning we 
may now proceed to tlie dialogues themselves. 

After sitting down in silence with his friends for seven days, 
Job burst at last into a violent iinprecation upon the day of 
his birth. His only longing was for death. What was the 
value of life when coupled with such misery as his? He had 
no rest or cessation from agony; torture was ever added to 
torture. His friends opened their eyes in amazement to hear 
such words. Who would have thonght that a pious man like 
Job would give way to such bitter complaints? Eliphaz be- 
gan to answer with the hesitation we always feel in addressing 
one who is heavily afflicted. It might be painful to Job, he 
said, to be contradieted ; but he could not refrain from op- 
posing a few words to what he had said. He would only 
repeat what Job himself Yad always urged upon others in like 
circumstanees, and implore him to seek his own consolation 
in it now. An innocent man never perished, but evil befell 
the wicked. Then he demonstrated with ludicrons minute- 
ness, as though it were a startling discovery of his own, that 
all men were sinful. A spirit had told him so in a fearsome 
vision by night! Job’s only course was to leave the matter 
with God, who could make the monrners glad, and deliver 
those that despised not his chastisement. Such was the fruit, 
he concluded, of their reflections, and he hoped that Job 
would firid consolation in it! 

But it seemed that the sufferer was not so easily consoled. 
On the other hand, the only result of what Eliphaz had said 
was to stir his anger against his friends. How heartless they 
were to worry him with these commonplaces, without once 
sounding the depths of his misery! He was utterly shat- 
tered; and what had he done to deserve it all? 

Ay! the service man serves upon earth is hard, 
Like a laborer’s day is his life. 
As a slave sighs for the shades of even, 
As a hireling waits for his hire, 
So are months of misery measured to me, 
And nights of woe appointed. 
1 Job xiii. 15; compare p. 485. 
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And then life was so short! That made his sufferings all 
the harder to bear, for when once he was dead it would all be 
over with him. Why must God rise up against him? Well 
might the poet! say: ‘‘ What is man that thou art mindful of 
him?” God was mindful indeed of man, but only to torture 
him. Even suppose he had sinned, what harm could that do 
Him? He might well overlook the trespasses of a poor mor- 
tal whose life would pass away so swiftly. 

Then the friends perceived that Job’s complaint was no 
mere cry of agony, but was largely due to deliberate doubt as 
to God’s righteousness; and without the least perception of 
the truth contained in his hard sayings, they girt on their 
weapons to put this doubt to silence. So Bildad took up the 
discourse, and began by expressing his lively indignation. It 
was a shame to utter such words! God pervert the right? 
Impossible! The fathers had always taught that he was 
righteous. It was certain, absolutely certain. 

When thus referred to the teaching of the fathers, Job re- 
torted that he knew it well enough himself without their tell- 
ing him, aud that he also knew how God was always justified. 
Of course He was, cried the sufferer with growing bitterness. 
How could it be otherwise? He could do whatever He chose, 
and who could resist him? It was of no avail to plead with 
Him. Even if a man had right on his side against Him, all 
he could do was to implore His grace, which was much the 
safest course. But as for him, what did he care for his life? 
It was worth nothing to him now, so he would say right out 
what he really felt. And, put into a few words, it eame to 
this: God destroyed the righteous and the wicked alike! 
And that would matter little if He did but destroy them 
quickly, iustead of taking delight in torturing the innocent! 
The wicked ruled the earth; and if that was not God’s doing, 
whose doing was it? Nay, why should he not say what he 
really meant, for he was condemned already? God had made 
him, and then resolved to lie in wait for him to punish him as 
soon as He caught him in the smallest trespass. It was un- 
generous in God so to torture a poor, weak creature, whose 
life was short ! 

Of course, the friends could not allow such language to pass 
unchallenged. Zophar now took up the discourse: What a 
flood of words, he cried; what mighty language! Did Job 
suppose he had a monopoly of wisdom? If God himself were 
but to speak to him, he would soon see that he had been far 
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too lightly punished as yet. Instead of all this arrogance he 
had better repent, and all might yet be well: but otherwise 
the only refuge of the wicked was death. 

Since his friends were evidently completely out of sympathy 
with him, and were quite unable to perceive how enigmatical] 
his sufferings must be pronounced when regarded from the 
traditional point of view, Job became more and more impa- 
tient of their words: Yes, truly, they were the first real sages 
that had ever lived, and when they died wisdom would die 
with them! As if he did not know all they had told him! 
Ife knew the old story as well as they did. God was wise, 
was He not, and mighty? Wise and mighty! Yes, indeed, 
aud He turned everything upside down, and so abused his 
might. But as for him, he would plead against God himself. 
They were bent on keeping the Almighty their friend, and so 
they simply applauded whatever He did. But God was not 
served by such lies, and would punish them some day for 
uttering all this nonsense about Him. But as for himself, 
he was condemned already, so he would say how things really 
stood, and say it toGod himself. Man was a miserable crea- 
ture of few days. Fora tree, when cut down, might sprout 
again; but when a man fell, he fell for ever, and dead men 
rose no more. If a man could return from the realms of 
death it would be another thing; but that was impossible. 
And suppose his children after him were prosperous, what 
good was that to him? All he asked to know was how God 
could answer for all this. 

Job’s words sounded more and more blasphemous in the 
ears of his friends, and they did not cease to tell him so. 
Five times they tried to bring him to repentance, and each 
time they laid less stress upon the reward of virtue, and more 
upon the punishment of sin. But they had nothing fresh to 
urge ; nothing but an appeal to the old doctrine. Of course 
this failed to satisfy the doubter, and the tone in which he 
answered these flatterers of God grew constantly more bitter. 
It was a lie that sin was punished. What countless abom- 
inations were committed without God’s ever giving them a 
thought! Indeed, the impious were often highly prosperous, 
respected all their lives, and honored down to their very death. 
Did their children gather the bitter fruits of their misdeeds? 
What harm was that to them? ‘The sinner ought to fee] the 
blow himself, and then God would be just. Amidst all his 
indignant protests, Job had still one hope —that he might 
be allowed to speak with God himself. At the bottom of 
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his heart he still cherished the belief that God could some 
way justify himself, and at least would take his side as against 
his friends. Why had not God appointed certain days of 
judgment upon which to defend himself? As it was, man 
stood bewildered in the face of all the riddles of the world: 
and when he said that life was full of riddles, who could give 
him the lie? 

Against his passionate accusations of God, and the indis- 
putable truth of the facts to which he pointed, his friends 
were powerless. What could be expected of men the sum of 
whose wisdom was a constant reiteration of the ancient doc- 
trine? They were completely silenced. The last who spoke 
uttered a few incoherent words about God’s fearful power 
and the sinful state of man, but soon broke off. Job had the 
last word, and when he had silenced contradiction he poured 
out his heart once more. He mocked the feebleness of his 
orthodox friends. What wonderful assistance had they given 
him! Of whom had they been speaking? Of God? Ay, 
God was great indeed! Before him the very shades trem- 
bled, and it was he that created and sustained all things. 
‘* Behold,” he cried, after a glowing description of God’s 
omnipotence, ‘‘this is but a little fragment of his works. 
We understand but a whisper of him; and who shall com- 
prehend the thunder of his might?” 

So uow that his friends were driven off the field, Job once 
more laid hare his own condition, and with it the riddle that 
tortured him. As for himself he could not solve it, and did 
not believe that human insight could compass it. God had 
real wisdom, and knew the how and the why of things; but 
as for man, alas! he could find no answer to the hard ques- 
tions of life, and it seemed he must simply content himself 
with passive snbimission and fear of Yahweh. But what a 
riddle it all was! Once he had been prosperous to the ut- 
most, rich and honored. Now he was poor, deserted hy 
every one, the laughing-stock of vagabonds. To what must 
he attribute the change? Not to his own evil conduct, for 
his life had been clean. He would swear that he had hated in- 
justice, had been guiltless of inchastity or adultery, had been 
innocent of idolatry, had never been inhospitable, and had 
not so much as turned a lustful eye upon a woman. He did 
not shrink from calling unpou God to answer. If the Alnighty 
would but listen to him he would meet him as proudly as a 
monarch ! 

What he had asked was granted to him. Yahweh undor 
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took to answer him, but in no gentle wise! ‘* Who is this,” 
cried the deity from the midst of a thunder-storm, ‘‘ Who is 
this that obscures the rule of God with words of no under- 
standing? Come, now, gird thyself up like a man. I will 
question and thou shalt instruct me? Where wast thou when 
I laid the foundations of the earth? Tell me that, if thon 
knowest it!” Then Yahweh made his accuser feel his great- 
ness, and pointed out to him the mystéry and glory of Nature 
displayed in the wild ass, the unicorn, the ostrich, steed, and 
hawk, all of which revealed the majesty of their creator. 
‘‘Then how shall the caviller contend with the Almighty? 
Let him that accuses God make answer to this!” 

Then Yahweh ceased, and Job was humbled by the thought 
of the greatness of the Lord, and answered: ‘‘ Behold, I am 
too feeble... What shall I reply? I lay my hand upon my 
mouth. Once have I spoken, but I will do it no more; yea, 
twice, but henceforth I am silent!” Then Yahweh, not yet 
satisfied with his submission, went on to speak of his crea- 
tures, the crocodile and the hippopotamus, as well snited to 
bring man into a humble attitude towards God. Upon this 
Job repeated his confession : — 


I know that thou canst do all things, 
That nought is impossible to thee. 
“Who is this that darkens God’s rule by words without under- 
standing?” ... 
I spoke without having fathomed, 
Of things too wonderful, things that I knew not. 
“Listen, and J will speak ; 
I will question and thou shalt teach!” ... 
I had heard of thee with the ear, 
But now has mine eye beheld thee ; 
Therefore I recant my words, 
And do penance in dust and ashes. 


Such is the last word of this writer’s wisdom, with all 
his gifts and all his depth of feeling: God is great and we 
understand Him not. 


Man, incapable of comprehending the world! This was 
likewise the conclusion of Agur, the only ‘‘ sage” except 
Solomon whose name we know.! ‘Thus says the man: I 
have wearied mysclf about God, I have wearied myself’ until 
I can think no more ;2 for I suppose I am not so wise as others 
and have no common sense, have learned no wisdom and 
have no knowledge of the Holy One. Who can go up to 
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heaven and come down again? Who can gather the wind in 
his fists and collect the waters in a garmentr Who firmly 
establishes the earth? What is his name? and what his 
son’s name? can’st thou tell?”? 

From Agur’s other sayings we may see the dispiriting 
effect which this recognition of powerlessness exercised upon 
the sage’s reflections, for they consist of very commonplace 
observations and simple admonitions. Why should any one 
trouble himself with profound speculations and the eager 
pursuit of truth, when he had already come to the conclusion 
that it was completely out of his reach? 

‘¢God is so great that we cannot understand him,” is a 
conviction that does not solve a single problem, and fails to 
remove the donbt which it sueceeds in silencing; indeed, it 
virtually admits that the doubter is right, and that his diffi- 
eulties cannot be removed. The assertion, ‘‘ God is so great 
that his ways are unfathomable,” may produce a dumb snb- 
mission to the will of the Irresistible, bnt can give rise to no 
free harmony of will, and therefore to no love. 

It is not surprising, then, that the Israelite, after fruitless 
search for a solution of his problems, finally rested in the 
only answer that he could find; for doubt, however legitimate, 
is fraught with danger, and often leads to disbelief. The writer 
of the book of Job, however, not only recognized the justice of 
hesitating to aseribe righteousness to Yahweh, but even felt 
that the heart of the honest doubter covers a far warmer love 
of God than that of the man who refnses to see the contra- 
diction between his own convictions and the faets of life, but 
simply argues in support of foregone conclusions, and main- 
tains the old belief against all comers. He therefore places 
Job, the doubter, far above his orthodox friends, for thongh 
he has to recant before God, yet he is right as against them. 

Such was the judgment of this writer; and it was sound. 
But the masses did not accept it. They had not the courage 
of the author himself; they had not the love of truth 
which enabled him to pass the most delicate subjects under 
fearless review without shrinking from any‘result. Then, as 
always, the masses of mankind required leading strings, were 
strongly conservative, and had a horror of ‘‘ doubt.” It is by 
ho means surprising, therefore, that the book of Job has come 
down to us in an enlarged and by no means improved ver- 
sion. In a certain sense it is very fortunate that it was here 
and there revised and interpolated, for in its original form it 
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probably would not have come down to us atall. The scribes 
of a later generation, who decided what books were to be 
regarded as holy and what were not, would most likely have 
rejected it. ‘The contents of the original work would have 
shocked them deeply, for it exposes the feebleness of the 
defenders of the old belief. It was this that offended the man 
who inserted chapters xxxii.-xxxvii. Just at the point when 
Job has finally silenced his friends and has once more set forth 
his difficulties, this interpolator defers the answer of Yahweh 
by bringing a fourth friend upon the stage. His name is Elihu, 
and he is highly incensed both with Job for uttering such 
arrogant words, and with the three friends for allowing them- 
selves to be put to silence. Since he was the youngest lie 
had waited till they had done, but now he conld not refrain 
from speaking. What did they mean by saying that God 
only could answer Job, and that no man could do it? He 
would show them what he could do! 

After such a flourish of trumpets we might expect some 
thing very wonderful, but Elihu’s discourse contains hardly 
anything fresh. He repeats, for the most part, in a very 
prolix and wearisome form, what the others had said before. 
The writer evidently intended to show that Job had not at 
all disarmed the arguments of his friends, and that the force 
of the old belief remained unbroken. 

This interpolator, then, was perfectly aware of the real 
intention of the original book; but we cannot say as much 
for the writer of xxvii. 11-23. He was shocked and per- 
plexed to find so good a man as Job denying God’s justice so 
audaciously. He could not really have meant it! So he 
puts a few glaring assertions sf the opposite doctrine into his 
mouth to serve as a corrective ! 

Still less was the book understood by the writer of the 
last chapter. He tells us that when Yahweh had spoken to 
Job, He expressed his displeasure with his three friends 
because they had not spoken rightly concerning Him, as Job 
had. He told them to go to Job with seven oxen and seven 
rams, and entreat him to pray for them while they offered 
their sacrifice, for it would only be at Job’s request that 
he would refrain from punishing their folly. So the three 
friends, continues the writer, obeyed the command, and 
Yahweh accepted Job’s intercession. Then he made an end 
of Job’s misery, and gave him twice as much as he had had 
before ; upon which all his relatives and friends came to visit 
him and to comfort him by word and deed for the sufferings 
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Yahweh had inflicted upon him. So Job’s latter years were 
still more blessed than the former, his possessions were 
great beyond measure, he had seven sons and three daughters 
again, and there were no girls in all the land more beautiful 
than his. He still lived a hundred and forty years, and saw 
his descendants to the fourth generation. At last he died, 
satisfied with life. 

The main conceptions of this epilogue are in direct contra- 
diction with those of the book itself. Ilere we are told that 
Job had said what was right about God; whereas, in the 
book itself he is constantly reviling God’s ways, and has to 
recant at last. Here he is rewarded for his virtue and restored 
to his former honor, and the ancient doctrine of the pros- 
perity of the good is still maintained ; whereas, according to 
the original writcr, the suffering of the pious is an insoluble 
enigma, in presence of which we can only say, ‘* God is 
great, and we comprehend him not!” 

Misnnderstood and mutilated, the book of Job went down 
to posterity. The representations of the prologue and epi- 
logue prevailed over those of the poem itself. The book was 
held in honor as a description of the patient endurance of 
suffering, instead of the expression of a deep-seated doubt as 
to the truth of the most fundamental dogma of Israelitish 
piety, and Job has become, to Jew and Christian, the very 
type of patience !? 

The conclusion to which the original writer was bronght by 
his reflections was unsatisfying to the last degree. Though life 
is full of riddles, he thonght, though the truth seems to be in 
conflict with God’s justice, yet man must simply bow his head 
and submit to God’s irresistible might. This was the death- 
blow to the pursuit of ‘‘ wisdom.” If it was impossible to 
gain any insight into the truth, if the prinec’ple upon which 
happiness and nnhappiness were apportioned to men was in- 
accessible to human knowledge, why shon’d any one weary 
himself with searching for God? In after times ‘* wise men” 
did indeed arise, but their school had no future before it, for 
no further development was conceivable. 

Meanwhile the old established doctrine held its own amongst 
the people. We shall meet with it at every turn. It was 
constantly laid down as if nothing could be urged against it. 
An instance may be found in Psalm XxXvil., which is one of 
the so-called alphabetical psalms; that is to say, its first verse 
begins with the first letter of the alphabet, its secon’ with ‘he 
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second, and soon. This artificial style of composition prub- 
ably dates from after the captivity. In this psalm, as in so 
many others, the ancient doctrine is laid down with the utmost 
confidciice. 
A bout the ungodly fret thyself not, 
A nd be not envious of ill-doers. 
As the grass is cut down, so they fall; 
A 8 the green herb, so they wither. 
B ut trust in Yahweh, and do right; 
B ide in the land, and feed thee with justice ; 
Blessed be thy soul in Yahweh! 
By Him shall thy heart’s desires be given. 


Nor had even the poet of Psalm Ixxiii.! eonsciously out- 
grown the same conviction, for he begins by declaring that 
Yahweh is good to Israel, to the pure of heart, and confess- 
ing that his faith was not a little shocked when he observed 
the prosperity of the wicked. Truly their lot was enviable, 
and it seemed to be in vain that the pious man had purified 
his heart and washed his hands in innocence. But no! when 
we consider the end of the godless, we see that it is destruc 
tion. Alas! how foolish he had been when he envied them. 
There was no blessedness like that of being near to God. 

So this poet and many another pious son of Israel found 
the highest blessedness, the real reward of virtue, in that 
communion with God, that inner life of the heart, which is 
fostered by true piety; and if the authors of Job and other 
pious and thoughtful men could but have clearly seen that 
the true solution of the great enigma that tortured them lay 
there, then they would no longer have been driven to that 
answer of dull submission, ‘‘ God is great, and we compre- 
hend him not.” In ceasing to look for any immediate eonnee- 
tion between virtue and prosperity on the one hand, and 
wickedness and adversity upon tle other, they would have 
found God’s blessing, not exclusively indeed, but chiefly, in 
that wealth of the spirit, that joy in life and strength for 
death, which is the lot of His obedient children. And ther 
they would have been at peace even amongst life’s many 
mysteries. 

But no Israelite ever consciously attained to this concep- 
tion. They could not shake themselves free from the ma- 
terial ideas of the reward of virtne and the punishment of vice 
which they had learned from their fathers, and as a matter of 
avowed belief they continued to the end to trace the avenging 
hand of God in adversity, and the evidence of his favor in 
prosperity. 

1 See vol. i. p. 529. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
EZRA THE SCRIBE. 


Ezra VIL-X. 


| Baca years had elapsed since Zerubbabel’s return. 
The glowing promises of the prophets bad come to 
nought. Jerusalem’s wall lay in ruins once more. Persian 
armies on their way to Egypt, or returning after a defeat, 
were quartered almost every year in Palestine, and increased 
the burdens of the inhabitants more than ever. ‘The spirit of 
the Jews was exhausted, and their obedience to the commands 
of Yahweh grew ever feebler. They were gradually uniting 
with the surrounding peoples. Many of them, even inelnding 
members of the high priestly family, had contracted mar- 
riages with foreigners. What would become of Isracl? 
Would it melt away amongst the nations and lose its own 
peculiar character? Such a result appeared more imminent 
than ever. But the danger was averted just in time by the 
rise of a great man, who returned from Babylouia at the head 
of a band of several thousand exiles, and brought fresh blood 
into the Jewish State. It was Ezra the priest. 
We shonld therefore be entirely mistaken were we to sup- 
pose, as we might well have been tempted to do, that all the 
sturdy believers had quitted Babylonia with Zerubbabel, and 
only left the faint-hearted and indifferent behiud. This was 
by no means the ease. There were zealons worshippers of 
Yahweh who cherished a heartfelt interest in their country 
and their people, and yet had hesitated to leave the place of 
their exile and join in rebuilding the holy city and the temple. 
We have no direct accounts of what went on in their hearts, 
and must therefore be satisfied with conjectures ; but we may 
easily suppose what it was that kept them back. It was by 
no means clear, they thought, that Yahweh desired them to 
return. Was Israel snfficiently chastised as yet? The burn- 
ing words of many a prophet proclaimed that it was, and the 
Second Isaiah even declared that the punishment exceeded 
the offence ;' but there was ample room for another opinion 
on the subject. Israel was still far from being a holy people, 
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consecrated to Yahweh, and had- by no means obeyed his law 
so faithfully as to be certain of his favor. And as to the 
authority of the prophets, we know enough of the opposition 
they so often had to contend against to feel no surprise at 
their failing to command the assent of all the Jews in the land 
of captivity. We can quite understand that many of the exiles 
gave small credit to their words. Had not Jerusalem fallen 
in spite of the repeated and emphatic promises of almost all 
the prophets? ‘The exiles probably never gave themselves a 
clear account of what they really thought about these men 
of God, and even continued to regard them as the messen- 
gers of Yahweh, but for all that they did not surrender their 
judgment to them. Then when they heard of the sad condi- 
tion in which their brethren found themselves on their return, 
they were of conrse confirmed in their opinion that it had not 
yet been Yahweh’s hour. Many a zealous Jew from Palestine 
must have been deeply pained when he came into contact with 
his Babylonian brothers, by their question, ‘‘Is it not just as 
we always told you?” 

Now we shall see from the sequel of the history, and more 
especially from the character of Ezra’s work, that the priestly 
spirit gained a complete ascendency amongst the Babylonian 
Israelites. At first sight this may seem a little strange, for, 
since they had no access to the temple, the legislation of 
Deuteronomy precluded them from offering any sacrifices to 
Yahweh. But the phenomenon is quite explicable. In the 
first place, ever since Josiah’s reformation Israel had obviously 
been moving in the direction of the systematic piety of the 
Law, that is to say the excessive estimation of outward 
forms and ceremonies ;' and such a movement is not easily 
diverted by external influences. The temple, it is true, the 
exiles could not have; but the Law did not stand or fall with 
the temple, and Yahweh had given other, commands hesides 
those that related to sacrifice. Could they not still observe 
the Sabbath, abstain from everything unclean, and scrupu- 
lously conduct themselves as Yahweh’s consecrated people, 
even in the foreign land? 

The form under which the Mosaic principles triumphed 
amongst the exiles was of a strongly priestly character, as we 
have seen already from the works of their historians,’ and 
above all from Ezckiel;? and when the prophets and their 
supporters had gone with Zerubbabel to rebuild the temple at 
Jerusalem, the chief counterpoise to the priestly spirit waa 
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removed from among the exiles, and the priests bad all the 
freer play. 


The spirit in which the Jewish priests in Babylonia labored 
may be gathered from the precepts which they gave their peo- 
ple, and which are still preserved in the Pentateuch. We 
owe to them a work to which we have often alluded already,} 
but which we must now examine more expressly. I mean 
the Book of Origins. We need not revert to the narratives 
which the author borrowed from tradition and presented in a 
shortened and generally greatly modified form; but we must 
turn our attention to the method of the work, for it seems to 
have formed a single whole, the several parts of which were 
well held together by the leading thought. ‘The author’s pur- 
pose was to present a sketch of Israel’s past, especially of 
the time of Moses and Joshua, which he looked upon as the 
golden age of Israel, with a view to furnishing a model for 
his own day. All that preceded Moses had simply served as 
a preparation for his work, and a distinct development lead- 
ing gradually up to it might he traced in the divine revelations. 
From the very creation of the world the Sabbath had heen 
hallowed ; the prohibition of food with blood in it dated from 
the time of Noah; Abraham received from El-shaddai the 
ordinance of circumcision, though as yet no sacrifices were 
instituted. To Moses the deity revealed himself under his 
name of Yahweh, and the Paschal sacrifice was ere long or- 
dained ; but it was at Sinai that Israel’s worship was first 
regulated in accordance with Yalweh’s precepts, and it is here 
that the priestly historian describes the people, with the tribe 
of Levi at its head, subdivided and encamped according to 
the will of its god. ‘To his will also Israel conformed uncon- 
ditionally at the conquest of Canaan, for every tribe had its 
dwelling-place assigned to it by lot. The high priest Eleazar 
stood hy Joshua’s side at the head of the people, and as long 
as these pious leaders lived the religion of Moses was strictly 
conformed to. 

Let us now examine some of the details of this ideal! 

The sanctuary and its servants oecupy a very prominent 
place in this work,” as they do in that of the prophet Ezekiel ; 
but inasmuch as our author places his ideal in the time of 
Moses, when Israel was wandering in the desert, he could not 
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speak of a temple, and had to content himself with describing 
a portable sanctuary. But the model from which he drew his 
picture was the edifice of Solomon. The ancient legends 
supplied him with the name of ‘‘ tent of conference,” ? nnder 
which he described a sanctuary of considerable dimensions 
and great splendor divided into three compartments. First 
there was the holy of holies where the ark was set, on the 
lid of which our anthor placed the chernbs, which really stood 
on the two sides of it in the temple of Solomon, and covered 
it with their wings. This holy of holies, into which no ordi- 
nary priest, much less a layman, might either go or look, was 
only to be entered once a year by the high priest. It was not 
separated from the holy place by doors, as in Solomon’s tem- 
ple, but by a curtain. In the holy place stood the altar of 
incense, overlaid with gold, and near it a gilt table, with the 
loaves of so-called shew-bread, which must ever lie before 
Yahweh’s countenance. There was also a lamp-stand of pure 
gold, with seven arms snpporting seven lamps, together with 
the snuffers and other apparatus. The whole edifice could he 
taken to pieces and carried about, and the author gives elab- 
orate directions as to the way in which this must be done, and 
who must do it. The uprights were all of a certain length, 
and the sockets were made of silver; the curtains were made 
of a great variety of materials, and are carefully described, 
down to the very hooks and eyes. Round the edifice itself a 
space was marked off by pillars, between which tapestries 
were suspended, and in this court the altar of burnt-offerings 
stood, five ecnbits long, five broad, and three high. It had 
four horns, and was made of earth, held together by planks 
covered with brass, and was surrounded with a grating of the 
same metal. 

This ‘‘ tabernacle” is a pure fiction; and in laying down 
regulations about its servants, the writer gives free scope to 
his imagination, surrounding Moses with a regular priesthood, 
divided into classes, arranged and clothed just as he, the 
writer, would himself have thought desirable. We have seen 
that even Ezekiel? departed from the precepts of Deuteronomy 
by assigning the priesthood exclusively to the sons of Zadok, 
and only allowing inferior places to the other Levites ; but 
the author of the Book of Origins goes still further. Accord- 
ing to him Aaron stood at the head of the whole priesthood 
in the time of Moses, and was followed in his sacred office 
by his eldest son Eleazar, in whose family the high-priestly 
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office remained hereditary. Yahweh himself had filled skilful 
men with the spirit of wisdom that they might be able to 
make suitable robes for Aaron. In the first place there was 
a many-colored cape or ephod, fastened with thongs, magnifi- 
cently wrought, upon which there shone two precious stones 
with the names of the twelve tribes of Israel graven upon 
them, that Aaron might always bear them before the face of 
Yahweh as a remembrance to him. Upon the ephod, the 
breastplate of the judgment was hung by golden chains. It 
was intended to hold the apparatus for consulting the oracle, 
the urim and thummin, and it glowed with twelve precious 
stones, upon which were the names of the twelve tribes. Over 
the ephod was a sky-blue mantle, fringed with pomegranates 
of every color, and little golden bells that tinkled whenever 
the wearer went into Yahweh’s presence. A fine linen gar- 
ment caught by a many-colored girdle hung down to the feet, 
and in front of the turban a golden plate was fixed with the 
inscription, ‘‘ Holy to Yahweh.” 

Our author descriltes at length the ceremonies by which the 
high priest and the priests were consecrated ;/ bnt he does 
not lose sight of the other Levites. They had no claim to the 
priesthood, for it belonged to the sons of Aaron by exclusive 
birthright, but still they were consecrated to Yahweh. All 
first-born sons had belonged to Yahweh from the earliest 
times, but the Levites were substituted for them, and were 
therefore specially attached to Yahweh’s service, to which 
they were consecrated by sprinkling, by cutting off the hair, 
and by sacrifice.? The writer, in giving us the numeri 
strength of all the tribes, calculates that there were twenty- 
two thousand Levites, and that this fell short by two hundred 
and seventy-three of the number of first-born Israelites. Five 
shekels a head had to be paid as redemption-money for this 
surplus. 

A man who ranked the servants of the sanctuary with such 
care, sharply separating the high priests, priests, and Levites, 
would not be likely to leave their revenues to the good-will of 
those who required their services, but would feel “impelled to 
lay down fixed regulations on the subject. The writer of 
Deuteronomy had made such moderate claims in this direc- 
tion that he constantly had to commend the Levites to charity 
in common with widows, orphans, and strangers,® though he 
maintained that all of them were entitled to. exercise the 
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priestly functions ; but ow anthor fixes his claim upon the 
believers far higher. Since Levi had no heritage in Israel, 
the whole tribe must be supported by the altar. Accordingly 
the Aaronites might claim a great portion of the sacrifices in 
the shape of meat, oil, wine, corn, all the firstlings and first- 
fruits, and everything that had been smitten by the ban, now 
no longer consecrated to Yahweh by destruction. But the 
most important regulation of all was that the Levites were to 
receive a tithe of all the revenucs of the Israelites, and in 
their turn were to give a tithe of their tithe to the Aaronites.? 
Moreover special cities were assigned them as residences, 
eight-and-forty in all, thirteen of which were to be given to 
the sons of Aaron. Some of these cities were also to be 
cities of refuge, in which ‘a man who had accidentally killed 
another might live in safety from the blood-redeemer till the 
death of the high priest gave him the right of returning to 
his former dwelling-place.® 

According to our author all these regulations were put into 
force by Moses as far as they were practicable in the wilder- 
ness, ‘and in all their fulness by Joshua, or rather by Eleazar 
and Joshua and the representatives of the people, when they 
reached Canaan. 

In addition to these regulations about the sanctuary and its 
servants, the Book of Origins also contained a great number 
of laws as to sacrifices and other usages of worship, and in- 
deed the many chapters of Leviticus and Numbers whieh refer 
to these subjects most of them issued from the same circle as 
the Book of Origins; but they are evidently from various 
hands, and are here and there in contradiction with each other, 
while the circumstances of the case make it exceedingly diffi- 
eult to determine accurately what belongs to the Book of 
Origins itself and what does not. This question, however, is 
of minor consequence, for in any case we know the spirit 
which prevailed amongst the Jews in Babylonia. It was that 
priestly spirit which we have seen developing in Judah even 
before the time of Josiah, rising to supremacy after his reform- 
ation, and finding an unmistakable reflection in the ideals of 
Ezekiel. It had always been the aspiration of the devont to 
make Israel the consecrated people of Yahweh, the holy god; 
and now the leading minds in Babylonia emphatically tanght 
that the holiness which became the people of Yahweh revealed 
itself in outward forms, and must be gained by outward means. 
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Into the inmost partition of the tent of revelation the high 
priest alone might enter, and he but once in the year, while 
the ‘‘Holy” might only be trodden by the priests, and the 
very court itself was accessible to none but members of the 
chosen people. All this was significant of the immeasurable 
distance that parted Yahweh, the unapproachably holy, from 
his worshippers, while it reminded the latter of the necessity 
of the mediation of the priests, who could draw near to Yah- 
wel, could distinguish between clean and unclean, knew how 
to make the sacrifices in the way that was acceptable to 
Yahweh, and could regulate the festivals by which he was 
glorified. 

In describing the spirit of the Book of Origins, we have 
described the spirit which penetrated Ezra the scribe, who 
came to raise Judah out of its humiliation and rescue it from 
the whirlpool of heathendom. 


Darius I. (Hystaspes), under whose reign the Jews had re- 
built the temple, had been succeeded by Xerxes I., and he, in 
the year 465 n.c., by Artaxerxes I. (Long-hand). It was in 
his rcign that Ezra desired the royal permission to set out with 
several thousands of his countrymen for Judea. 

We know but little of Ezra’s descent or circumstances. He 
is called the son, or descendant, of Seraiah, apparently the 
chief priest whom Nebuchadrezzar put to death at Riblah 
after the fall of Jerusalem,’ but the fact that his genealogy is 
carried up to Aaron throws a good deal of suspicion upou it 
altogether. His extraetion, however, is of little consequence ; 
and we know, at any rate, that he was ‘‘a skilful writer of the 
law of Moses, which was given by Yahweh, the god of Israel,” 
one ‘‘ who had set his heart not only upon searching out and 
studying Yahweh’s law, but also upon teaching Israel the 
course of duty and obligation.” It is clear, moreover, that he 
was held in high regard by his countrymen, amongst whom he 
had certainly been workiug for a considerable time, and that 
lie enjoyed the confidence of the king, which was conspicuously 
manifested when he requested permission to go to Judsea, ac- 
companied by as many of his fellow believers as chose to join 
him. The prince, who had doubtless political reasons for be- 
ing glad to gratify the Jews, gave the desired permission. The 
decree which he issued on this occasion has only come down to 
us in a wutilated condition, worked over in a Jewish spirit ; 
but since the king desired to attach the Jews to himself and 
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nis house, he doubtless showed his favor, as the edict sets 
forth, by allowing them certain privileges, such as immunity 
from some of the taxes, apparatus, or adornments for their 
temple, and rich presents. On the other hand, we cannot be- 
lieve that he threatened all who refused to submit to Ezra’s re- 
ligious ordinances with heavy punishments extending to death 
and the extinction of the offender's family. On the con- 
trary, Ezra was clothed with no official power. He'was not 
made governor, as Zerubbabel had been. His power was only 
moral. F 

Now, as soon as Ezra had obtained the king’s permission, 
he summoned his fellow believers to leave the land of the 
strangers, and accomipany him to Jerusalem, to help to restore 
the people of Yahweh. The rendezvous was the river Ahava, 
but we do not know where it was, or even whether the name is 
correctly spelt. Many thousands collected at the spot, includ- 
ing two priestly clans and one family of Davidie extraction, 
in all one thousand nine hundred and ninety-six heads of fam- 
ilies. Ezra had, therefore, good reason to be pleased with his 
iuitial snecess ; but when he reviewed his company upon the 
third day, he observed with pain that not a single Levite had 
enrolled himself in its ranks.1. There were great numbers of 
Levites in Babylonia, and Ezra could not bear to leave them 
all behind ; so he sent some of the nobles and teachers to a cer- 
tain Iddo, who dwelt at Casiphia, the site of which is entirely 
unknown, in the hope that this man’s influence might enable 
them to induce some of the Levites to join the expedition. 
The deputation not only succeeded in persuading some of the 
Levites to come, but secured the help of two hundred and 
twenty temple slaves. 

A solemn fast was now prescribed in order to secure the 
favor of Yahweh. A long and difficult journey was before the 
travellers, fraught with danger to themselves, their children, 
and their possessions, especially as Ezra had been ashamed. to 
ask the king for an escort of cavalry such as had accompanied 
Zerubbabel’s caravan. The fact was, he had said so much 
about depending entirely npon the mighty help of his god, that 
he felt his deeds would give his words the lie if he appealed to 
haman protection. Yahweh alone must be Israel’s refuge, and 
he must therefore be invoked with universal supplication. 
Then Ezra entrusted twelve priests and as many Levites with 
the rich presents for the temple which he had received from the 
king, from his courtiers, and from the Jews who stayed be- 
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hind; after which the caravan set out. ‘The journey ocenpied 
thing went on so prosperously 
about five months, bnt everything w aha th 
that Ezra was able to appeal to the resnit as @ ae 4 i 
prayer they had offered had earned the favor oe We m th 
When they reached Jerusalem the travellers rested Ss ¢ 
fatignes of the journey three days, and were then s0 emily 
welcomed by the heads of the people. The officiating priests 
received the consecrated treasnre from the holy men in whose 
kecping it had been lodged during the journey. Numerous 
sacrifices of oxen and rams were made by the travellers ‘n 
gratitude to Yahweh for the favor he had shown them. T'welve 
bullocks, after the number of the tribes, and eight times twelve 
rams were offered as a burnt sacrifice, and the sacred number 
of eleven times seven lambs and twelve goats burned as a sin 
offering. No joyons feast concluded the ceremony. They de- 
sired to thank Yahweh for his visible protection, yet it was not 
so much their gratitude as their sense of gnilt that they wished 
to express. They humbled themselves before the mighty and 
holy God. 

If the travellers had reason to be thankful themselves for the 
prosperous conclnsion of their journey, their arrival was also 
a signal of joy to others. The priests rejoiced at the arrival 
of a band of zealous worshippers of Yahweh. The treasure 
they bronght was a welcome acquisition, and a period of re- 
newed splendor seemed abont to dawn upon the temple now 
that so many thonsands of fresh worshippers would come to it 
with their gifts. The zealots for the law of Yahweh had every 
reason to rejoice in the prospect of the assistance which Ezra 
the skilful scribe would be sure to give them in their work. 
And the whole people had canse to praise the goodness of 
Yahweh ; for the letters which Ezra bronght with him produced 
snch manifest good-will on the part of the governors of Jadwa 
and all the surrounding countries, that they snpported the Jews 
in the exercise of their worship and in all things else. 


And yet it was not every Jew that rejoiced. There were 
some who felt small confidence in this troop of zealots —led 
by a scribe and priest — and anticipated no good to themselves 
or others from their new fellow-citizens. This was specially 
the case with such as had married foreign wives ; and under 
re SSO came several uobles and even priests. Was Ezra 
a ae this? We should hardly have thonght it possible for 
book of etal fe of it; but our account of the affair in the 
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something of which he heard for the first time, and with a 
frightful shock, at Jerusalem. 

A few days after his arrival he was in the court of the tem- 
ple, when certain nobles approached him to tell him of this 
abomination. Israel, they said, had not kept free from coin- 
mingling with the heathens, and even some of the priests and 
Levites had married or allowed their sons to marry foreign 
wives, — Canaanites, Ammonites, Moabites, Egyptians, anc 
Kdomites." As soon as Ezra heard this terrible announce- 
ment, he rent his clothes, tore the hair from his head anid 
beard, and sat down dumb with horror, the very picture of de- 
spair. Hour after hour passed. A crowd of temple-goers 
gradually collected round him. From mouth to mouth ran the 
whisper that explained why the priest so newly arrived was 
thus overwhelmed with grief. It was Israel’s pollution! Then 
sympathy with Ezra’s pain might be read on many a counte- 
nance, while here and there a fist was elenehed and the sombre 
fire of fanaticism began to glow in many an eye. Those imn- 
pious wretches had indeed polluted Israel, and thence came all 
this misery! Well might the pious priest sit there dismayed. 
It was indeed a horror, and ought never to have been endured 
so long! The time of evening sacrifice drew near, and the 
priests were bringing the lamb to the altar. In another mo- 
ment this daily gift to Yahweh would be offered. Then Ezra 
rose, as from a swoon, but only to fall down before Yahweh 
anew with outstretched hands. Listen! he is praying: ‘*O 
my God! for shame and confusion I cannot lift up my face to 
thee, my God! For our sins are heaped up above our heads, 
and our guilt as high as heaven. From our fathers’ days un- 
til now we have greatly trespassed. Because of our sins we 
have been delivered, with our kings and priests, into the power 
of the prinees of the heathen, slain and banished, plundered, 
and put to shame even to this day. And now, O Yahweh, 
thou hast onee more given us a breathing space, hast once 
more made us to dwell in the holy land; and though we are 
slaveg of the Persian kings, thou hast made them gracions to 
us, to suffer us to rebuild our temple aud our city. What 
shall we say then? O our God, we have cast to the winds thy 
commandments which thy prophets have brought us. They 
told us that the land into which we came was an unclean land, 
polluted by the abominations of those that dwelt in it, and that 
we must not mingle with them. But we, in spite of all that 
has befallen us and all the mercy thou hast shown, have inter- 
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married with the peoples that commit abominations. Ah, be 
not so wroth with us as to consume us utterly! O Yahweh, 
god of Israel, we lie down before thee in our guilt, for who 
could defend himself before thee?” 

While Ezra was thus praying, the crowd was still colleeting 
round him. Men, women, and even children pressed together 
with loud cries of woe. The fervor Ezra had aroused found 
utterance in mingled impreeations and eonfessions of guilt, 
with exhortations to instant action. No sooner had he eeased 
than a eertain Shechaniah said to him, in the name of the rest, 
‘‘It is but too true; we have sinned against our god. But 
there is hope for Israel yet. Let us make a solemn vow to 
Yahweh to send away our foreign wives together with their 
children, according to the Lord’s deeree and the will of all who 
fear the eommands of God. Let us do what the Law pre- 
seribes! Come now! it lies with you to do this thing, and we 
will help you. ‘Take heart, and set your hand to the work!” 
Loud cries of approval rose from every side; but many a heart 
sank as the seribe’s dark glanee of deep resolve proelaimed 
that his stern nature would shrink from nothing in the execu- 
tion of his god’s eommand. ‘‘ Do you swear,” he eried, ‘‘ to 
obey the preeepts of Yahweh?” ‘‘ We swear!” they an- 
swered, ‘‘ as Yahweh lives! May God requite us if we hold 
not to our word!” It was enough. Ezra withdrew into the 
chamber of a eertain Johanan, and as he went inexorable re- 
solve and unutterable pain might be read upon his features. 
The people dispersed, triumphant or east down, full of hope 
or sick at heart, aeeording to the light in whieh they regarded 
Ezra’s resolve. In truth, it was no small matter to dismiss all 
the foreign women and their children. In a moment of ex- 
citement the hasty resolve was taken; but how many tears 
must pay the price of its fulfilment! How tender the ties that 
it must break! How many women and ehildren must it doom 
to starvation! And how many powerful neighbors must it ren- 
der hostile, how many influential Jews offend ! 

But while motives, some of which were more and some less 
exalted, shook the resolution of many, Ezra himself remained 
firm. He was profoundly grieved aud shocked ; he spent the 
whole night without meat or drink in Johanan’s chamber,! and 
every Jew might soon pereeive that he had taken up the mat- 
ter in earnest. Messengers were despatched throughont the 
land to summon all the eitizens, in the name of the chiefs and 
elders, to an assembly on the third day. Woe to him who 
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should absent himself! His possessions would be smitten by 
the ban, which meant in those days confiscation in favor of 
the priests, and he himself would be thrust out of the com- 
munity of Yahweh. 

The decree must have referred especially to the heads of 
families, and though even thus it cannot have been literally 
complied with, yet on the appointed day, the twentieth of the 
ninth month, which would fall in our December, a numerons 
assembly met in the court before the temple. The tone of 
the meeting was anything but tranquil. Every one knew what 
a serious and far-reaching reformation was to be proposed and 
carried through. Would any resistance be offered? If so, by 
whom, and with what result? Would the powerful offenders 
acquiesce in the sentence? The rain was falling in torrents, 
and made the body unfit to bear the strain of mental tension ; 
bat Ezra, without thinking of that, set before the Jews the 
magnitude of the sin they had committed, and exhorted them, 
for the honor of Yahweh, to part from their foreign wives. 
Hardly had he ceased before his hearers signified their assent. 
Only a few, whom Ezra mentions by name in his memorials, 
ventured to resist. Their attempt was vain. ‘The speaker’s 
strong personality prevailed, and it was resolved by an over- 
whelming majority to purify Israel from the heathen stain. 
The utmost that could be done was to persuade the fanatical 
reformer that it was impossible to carry through the new 
measures on the very spot! The number of the cases was 
too great to admit of immediate investigation, and the rain 
made it simply impossible to remain in the open air. The 
proper course was to appoint a suitable commission to preside 
over the progress and completion of the measure. 

So the assembly dispersed, and a few days afterwards thie 
spiritual tribunal held its first sitting. Whoever had married 
a foreign wife was summoned before it, and there were so 
many cases that the hands of the judges were full for two 
months. Ezra presided over the court, and we may be sure 
that his presence prevented any concessions from being made 
upon any pretext. Every one had to submit. The priests 
who had married foreign wives must promise to dismiss both 
them and their children, and must also sacrifice a ram as a 
sin-offering. ‘The names of all the offenders were taken down, 
and those of a hundred and thirteen householders are pre- 
served in our book of Ezra. 

As far as depended on Ezra and his zealous adherents the 
law was now enforced. Cost what it might, Israel should be 
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a holy people, eleansed from outlandish pollution ; and though 
mapy of the culprits broke their word, and when they were 
no longer under the eye of the spiritual judges shrank from 
executing their promises, yet many did actually dismiss their 
wives and in some eases their children with them. 

We stand aghast at such fanaticism; and wellwemay! It 
is but the worship of Molech in another form. LEzra’s Yah- 
wel: is not our God. 


CuapteR XVI. 
NEHEMIAH. 
‘Nenemian I-VIL, XI, XII. 


UR book of Ezra suddenly breaks off, as we have seen, 
after stating that the Jews dismissed their foreign wives, 
and it is thirteen years before we hear of Ezra again. Then 
we mect him side by side with Nehemiah, in the book whieh 
bears the name of the latter. What took place in the in- 
terim? Did the zealous scribe sit down with his hands before 
him? It was not in his nature. Then why did he not earry 
his great measure through, and complete his other reforms? 
Why did he actually look on while some of the Jews retained 
their foreign wives? ‘The Israelitish historians give no direct 
answer to these questions, but we are not left altogether in 
the dark. 

In the first place we must bear in mind that the measure 
which Jizra foreed upon the Jews eould not fail to meet with 
violent opposition. ‘This opposition would come in the first 
instanee from those who were ealled upon to break the ten- 
derest domestic ties, but it would not be confined to them. 
Would not the relatives of the women, who had been dis- 
missed together with their children, take np the cause? Was 
not the whole measure a gross insult to every member of the 
surrounding tribes? Who could look with calmness upon 
such intolerable national arroganee? If none but people of 
humble position had been affected by the Jewish exelusive- 
ness, the eonseqnenees would not have been so serious; but 
amongst the Jews who had allied themselves with foreigners 
there were many men of distinguished position who had donbt- 
less been actuated by political motives ; and their connections 
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amongst the other peoples were men of corresponding rank 
and influence. Three of them are known to us by name: 
Geshem the Arab, of whom we know nothing more; Sanballat 
of Beth-boron, in the district of Samaria; and Tobiah, a 
royal finctionary in the land of the Ammonites. The two 
last of these were allied with priestly families of Israel, and 
Tobiah was himself of Israelitish extraction, as we may see 
from his name, which ends in yah, and his son’s name (Jo- 
hanan),? which begins with yo, both of which are abbrevia- 
tions of Yahweh. What wonder that these men and others 
who smarted nnder the same insult endeavored to make the 
Jews pay dear for their arrogance? Prompted by them, the 
governors of the snrronnding districts persuaded Artaxerxes 
to forbid the rebuilding of Jerusalem’s walls, which were 
again in rnins.2, We may therefore well suppose that setf- 
interest, if nothing else, would range many of the Jews 
against Ezra. Even if they had promised in a moment of 
excitement faithfully to support him, yet when they had cooled 
down they shrank from facing the enormous difficulties of the 
measure. Moreover, we shall presently see that some of Ez- 
ra’s opponents were actuated by nobler motives. 

Towards the end of the thirteen years during which we lose 
sight of Ezra, the condition of the Jews was melancholy in 
the extreme. Numerous Persian armies, on their way to or 
from Egypt, kept passing through Palestine ; and nine or ten 
years after Ezra’s arrival, Megabyzus, the governor of Syria, 
revolted against the king. We do not know which side the 
Jews, whose country was part of his territory, took in the 
struggle, but in no case can they have escaped the sufferings 
of war. It has been conjectured that the walls of Jerusalem 
were again thrown down on this occasion: and, in any case, 
circumstances were not favorable to carrying out a great re- 
formation to which there was so strong an opposition. 

We must further bear in mind that the harmony between 
Ezra and the stricter party in Jerusalem, which joined him in 
his crusade against heathen alliances, cannot have been com- 
plete. The Babylonian Jews and those who had now been 
settled in Palestine for eighty years had had their separate 
historics, and their sympathy on many points must have been 
very imperfect. Throughout these thirteen years Ezra must 
often have felt that he was bound hand and foot. 

He was now to find a doughty ally in Nehemiah. 

Not all the pious worshippers of Yahweh had quitted Baby- 
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lonia with Zerubbabel, and even Ezra had left behind hm 
many hearts that beat warmly for the temple and the people 
of Yahweh. In various sections of the great Persian king- 
dom thousands were still left who did not renounce their 
Jewish extraction, and were deeply attached to the service of 
Israel’s god. Amongst them was Nehemiah. This man, 
who is known to us from his own memorials, worked up with 
later materials in the book that bears his name, occupied the 
distinguished post of cup-bearer to the king. It was in the 
twentieth year of Artaxerxes (445 8.c.), when the court was 
in the winter residence at Susa, that Nehemiah received a 
visit from his brother Hanani and several other Jews, who 
gave him a most mournful account of the condition of the 
holy land, in answer to his inquiries. ‘The Jews were again 
in deep humiliation; disaster npon disaster had swept over 
the land; the walls of Jerusalem were overturned and her 
gates burned. This account affected Nehemiah profoundly. 
Alas for his poor fatherland! He spent the next few days in 
fasting and prayer. As amembcr of Yahweh’s people now 
suffering for their sins,-—~the only possible explanation of 
this chastisement,—- Nehemiah humbled himself before the 
God of heaven, confessed his trespasses, and hegged for pity. 
He reminded his god that, though he had threatened Israel 
with dispersion for violating the law of Moses, he had also 
promised that he would collect the exiles once again if they 
repented. And, as he fasted and prayed in solitude, the 
resolution grew within him to ask the king’s permission to 
visit and to help his brethren. He would lay down the honor- 
able post he held and heg for the office — nnenviable enough 
in those days — of deputy-governor of Palestine. But would 
Artaxerxes give him the post? Would he not take offence at 
his request? It was not without trepidation that even a high 
official ventured to make a request of the king; for wealth, 
honor, and life itself depended on his favor. At the royal 
court no one ventured even to look sad or monrn.! Who 
could be sad, asked the courtly flatterers, when basking in the 
hight of the king, the sun of the world? And the distrust 
which revealed itself in every detail of au Oriental court made 
the least appearance of depression hateful. As long as every 
one was Inerry no conspiracy need be feared ; but a sad heart 
might well hatch mischief. It was therefore a bold step to 
make a request of the king. ‘+O Yahweh!” prayed Nehe- 
miah, ‘‘hearken to my supplication and to that of all thy 
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servants, and grant that the king may give me what I 
ask.” Strengthened hy prayer, he resolved to make the 
venture. 

It was in the month of Nisan (end of March and.beginning 
of April), which was the first in the Jewish year, when Nehe- 
miah once more found himself at his post at the royal feast. 
There sat the king at the head of the table where hundreds 
of guests were daily feasted. Next to him, but on a lower 
bench, was the most favored of his wives, whom for the time 
at least he had made his queen. To the right and left sat his 
other distinguished consorts, his ministers, counsellors, cour- 
tiers, generals, and guests, all their faces dressed in smiles, 
for they rejoiced in the presence of majesty! Opposite the 
king, at the free end of the table, stood the host of inferior 
wives, whose business it was to grace the feast with mnsic 
and song. Behind the monarch stood the magnificent charger 
in which the wine was mixed with water, and ont of which the 
cup-bearer laded it in a little can fixed to a long handle, and 
then poured it in a glancing stream, without spilling a drop, 
into the golden cup which he presented on his knee to the 
king, — having first tasted it himself, however, as a pledge 
that the sparkling draught was not poisoned. 

Nehemiah was in his place as cup-bearer, and though his 
heart was troubled he assumed an expression of joy’ suited 
to the royal presence. But the king, whose eye nothing 
escaped, perceived his agitation; and half in kindness to his 
trusted servant, half in anger that any one should be other- 
wise than joyous in his presence, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Why are 
you sad? You are not ill. What have yon on your mind?” 
The cup-bearer, whose inmost heart was thus revealed, fell 
trembling to the ground before the king, and, covering his 
mouth that his breath might not desecrate the person of the 
monareh, he reverently replied, ‘*‘ May the king live for ever ! 
Alas, my lord, how can I help being sad when the city where 
my forefathers lie buried is laid waste, and its gates burned 
down?” The prince was evidently in a good temper, and 
was not indisposed to do something for his servant’s father- 
land. ‘* What would you have me do?” he asked. This 
was encouraging enough; but Nehemiah’s intended reqnest 
to be allowed to go to Judza himself as governor was no 
trifle! Would it be granted? A silent prayer rose from his 
heart to the God of heaven. Then he uttered his request 
in trepidation, but soon read in the gracions expression of 
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the king and queen that his God had given them kindly hearts 
towards him; and this was placed beyond a doubt when the 
king asked him how long he wished his leave of absence to 
be, and on his mentioning the period gave him the permission 
he desired. 

The needful preparations were soon made. Nehemiah was 
appointed governor of Jndzea, and received a passport from 
the king to secure him against being delayed in any of the 
districts through which he had to go. He also carried a letter 
to the ruler of some district, evidently not far from Jerasalem, 
commanding him to furnish wood for the beams of the temple 
fortress, the city walls, and Nehemiah’s residence. Jeru- 
salem must indeed have been in a pitiful condition if this was 
the only way to secure the timber needed. When he had 
provided himself with all he required, Nehemiah set out for 
his fatherland, accompanied by several officers and a division 
of cavalry. | 


What will our new governor bring us? The Jews, espe- 
cially Ezra and his friends, must have asked this question 
anxiously enough. Alas, they had not generally much good 
to expect from the king’s representatives ; and they were now 
in such a miserable plight! Was it possible that this Nehe- 
miah would alleviate their sufferings? At first he said 
nothing. Like a prudent man he determined to hegin by 
ascertaining how things really stood. He knew very well 
that certain influential men, such as Sanballat, Tobiah, and 
Geshem, would have regarded him with most unfriendly eyes, 
and wonld have thwarted him by every means in their power 
had they known that he intended to do his best to refortify 
Jerusalem. This may seem strange; for, thongh the men in 
question were not of pure Israelitish blood, yet inasmuch as 
they were closely connected with Jewish families, including 
that of the high priest, and were themselves worshippers of 
Yahweh, we should not expect them to be jealous of Judah’s 
prosperity. But we must remember that the project of 
fortifying Jerusalem was closely connected with Messianic 
expectations, and might therefore really lead to a revolt 
against the Persian king; for it was impossible to think of 
the seed of Jacob in the golden age as dependent on the 
stranger. Nor must we forget that those who were most 
eager to rebuild the walls were at the same time fanatical 
advocates of Israel’s purity and the maintenance of the 
laws that forbade intermarriages with the stranger. Nehe- 
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with was not fair to Sanballat and his party when he said 
that they could not bear any one to seek the welfare of the 
Israelites. They sought their welfare themselves, though 
not in Nehemiah’s way, but by bringing them into close alli- 
ance with the surrounding tribes; and this they would never 
succeed in doiug if Jerusalem were fortified and furnished a 
fulcrum to the exclusive party. Nehemiah had, therefore, 
reasons enough for caution. 

Two days after his arrival he had his beast saddled, and, 
accompanied by a few trusty servants on foot, rode out by 
the Valley-gate on the west side of the city, round by the 
Dragon’s Well on to the Dung-gate, surveying with a keen 
eye the ruined walls and fire-burnt gates.?, But when he at- 
tempted to ride along the southern wall of the city, to the 
Fountain-gate and on to the king’s pool, right on the ndérth- 
eastern side of the city, his ass could no longer inake its way 
amongst the heaps of rubbish, and he had to pursue his jour- 
ney on foot, still carefully“Observing the state’ of the walls. 
Sparing no pains, he returned that night by the same diffienlt 
way. 

Little did they think in Jerusalem that the new governot 
was surveying with his own eyes the work which he intended 
to urge his countrymen to undertake. But they were soon to 
know it. Nehemiah summoned the heads of the people, and 
exhorted them to set their hands to the work of restoring 
Jerusalem’s walls and gates, that their shame might be re- 
moved. To encourage them in the task, he told them how 
obviously God had helped him with the king aud on his jour- 
ney, and reported the gracious words of Artaxerxes. His 
words were so cogent that every one felt moved to begin the 
task with vigor, and the bold resolve was made. 

But it was not to be carricd through without great oppo- 
sition. The very first steps were resisted by Sanballat, 
Tobiah, and Geshem, who tried to throw suspicion on the 
undertaking, and openly accused Nehemiah of intending 
to rebel against the king. But he was not the man to be 
scared by opposition, and his bold reply at once revealed 
the spirit in which he worked and the side he would take 
in the religious contest: ‘‘The God of heaven will prosper 
us. We, his servants, will rise up and build the walls; but 
as for you, what part have you in Jerusalem? You shall not 
be enrolled as citizens of hers, and your descendants shall not _ 
dwell in her.” 

1 Nehemiah ii, 10. 2 After an amended version of Nehemiah ii. 13. 
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He was a bold man, this Nehemiah, courageous aud thor- 
ough, but narrow in his conceptions and intolerant of those 
who differed from him. He and Ezra would fiud each other 
out, and there would be perfect harmony between them, for 
they were kindred spirits. 

But for the present there was no possibility of either po- 
litical or ecclesiastical reforms. The book of Nehemiah tells 
us, indeed, of certain steps in this direction being taken while 
the walis were being built; but the order of events is not 
always strictly observed in this book, and we can hardly 
believe that there was any time for other business during the 
two-ani-fifty days occupied in rebuilding the walls, for this 
work must have completely engrossed the energies of the very 
men upon whose help Nehemiah could rely. Itis true that 
the Wall was not completely ruined, but was only broken down 
in certain places by the people’s enemies, who thought it un- 
advisable to let the Jews inhabit a fortified city; and in the 
same way, although the woodwork of the turrets had collapsed 
and was charred or burned with fire, yet the turrets themselves 
were still there. But though the task of Nehemiah and his 
friends was only to repair these serious damages, yet that was 
quite enough to tax their powers heavily. They were not 
disheartened, however, and set to work manfully. We must 
not suppose that the task was performed at common cost or 
by common labor. The plan adopted was for wealthy in- 
dividuals, or companies, to undertake certain specified tasks, 
such as restoring a turret, or rebuilding a definite portion of 
the wall at their own expense; those who lived in Jerusalem 
taking charge, by preference, of the places nearest to their 
own houses. ‘The book of Nehemiah enumerates forty-two 
turrets or sections of wall, together with the names of those 
who restored them. 

Meanwhile, the leaders of the opposite party were laying 
their heads together. A meeting was held in Sanballat’s city, 
at which many distinguished Samaritans were present, as well 
as Tobiah from the land of the Ammonites. The question dis- 
tussed was how to thwart Nehcmiah’s obvious intention of 
making Jerusalem a fortress once again. Voices were doubt- 
iess raised in favor of armed interference; but Sanballat 
leclared himself against this policy, and raised a laugh by 
throwing ridicule upon the whole affair, and prophesying that 
it would soon stop of itself. ‘‘ What can these feeble Jews ac- 
complish? They will leave it all to their god again,’ and will 
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fancy they have come together for a sacrificial feast! Why, 
it is all to be finished in 9 day or two! Just look, the stones, 
all charred as they are, have come to life among the ruins, and 
are going into their places all of themselves!” Tobiah was 
not behind him. ‘‘ Let them build away!” he cried. ‘‘ The 
first fox that happens to jump over their wall will throw it all 
down again!” 

When he recorded all this mockery Nehemiah added the 
prayer, ‘‘ Listen, O our God! it is thus that we are scoffed at. 
Let their scorn return upon their own heads, and make them a 
prey to their enemies in a land of captivity. Cover not their 
unrighteousness and forget not theiy sin, for they bitterly 
taunted the builders!” The vengeful spirit of this prayer is 
far from surprising in a man to whom the work thus ridicnled 
was sacred, and in whose ears these taunts were blasphemy. 

But unquestionably the Jews themselves had given occasion 
for such scoffs. They had often, for instance, invoked the help 
of God with prayer and fast and sacrifice, but without laying 
a finger to the work themselves. ‘The exhortations to passive 
faith which the prophets had but too often addressed to their 
people? had been taken more to heart than their moral teach- 
ings by those who heard and still more by those who read them. 
This spirit of passive trust may be traced in the following lines 
of a psalm, which with all their touching piety would lend 

_themselves but too readily to dangerous abuse ? : — 


If Yahweh build not the house, the workmen labor in vain ; 
If Yahweh preserve not tlie city, the sentry keeps watch in vam. 
It avails not, O ye who rise early, sit late, and eat bread that is 
earned in toil! 
For He gives the same to his loved ones even while they sleep! 


Can we not fancy the joyful emotion with which the Jews, 
in the days of Jerusalem’s humiliation, would listen to the fol- 
lowing poem ®: — 


To thee do I lift up mine eyes, 
To thee, enthroned in the heavens! 
Behold, as slaves look to their master’s hand, 
And a maid watches for a gift from her mistress, 
So do we look to Yahweh, our god, 
Till he shall be gracious to us. 
Pity us, then, O Yahweh! 
Pity us! we have had our fill of contempt; 
We have heen filled with the scorn of the boastful, 
With the scoffs of the proud! 


\ . 285, and elsewhere. an 
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Tt was a sweet consolation in their misery to rouse one an- 
other’s courage with the words,’ — 


T lift up mine eyes to the mountains, 
From whence my help shall come. 
Help comes from Yahweh, 
Creator of heaven and carth. 
He will not suffer thy foot to stumble; 
He that preserves thee will not slumber. 
Nay, he will neither slumber nor sleep, 
The preserver of Israel. 
Yaliweh is thy preserver ; 
Yahweh, the shadow from the South. 
The sun shall not smite thee by day, 
Nor the moon by night. 
Yahweh shall keep thee from every trouble; 
Yes, he shall keep thee! 
Yahweh shall protect thy coming and going 
From now to eternity. 


This is a truly beautiful poem; but if the faithful allowed 
their trust in Yahwch’s help to supersede their own efforts, the 
only result must be their social and moral ruin. 

There had often been good cause to reproach the Jews with 
being readier to pray than to work, and the reproach was now 
repeated by their enemies ; but, with Nehemiah at the head of 
affairs, there was little danger of its being deserved; as the 
scoffers were soon tosee. The work made rapid progress, and 
before its opponents had time to think, it was half completed. 
Evidently the workmen were throwing their whole souls into it. 
So when Sanballat and his friends saw that ‘‘ these feeble 
Jews ” were really making progress, they came together once 
more, in greater numbers, to take counsel. 

Their plans were soon made. They would rush upou the 
walls and take the eity by surprise. But the plot leaked out, 
and Nehemiah was not the man to content himself with pray- 
ing against it! He did indeed implore his god for help, but he 
also set watch by day and night. The work, however, became 
very burdensome under all these cirermstances, and Nehemiah 
was constantly heariug complaints from the workers. It was 
almost too much for them; they were worn out; the heaps of 
rubbish were so enormous! ‘Terror sank into many a heart, 
for, in spite of the wateh, the enemy might come at any mo- 
ment. And on ten separate occasions J ews, who were settled 
near one or other of the ‘hostile tribes, came to warn their rel- 
atives or fellow-villagers, while engaged upon the work, that 
they had better go back home. We may well believe how lit- 
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tle Nehemiah was disposed to permit such desertions ; but he 
ordered every one to give up building for a time, armed all the 
men of military age, made the necessary preparations for re- 
pelling an attack, and earnestly exhorted the captains and 
soldiers to fight bravely for their wives and children. 

But it did not come to blows. When the hostile party heard 
how well Nehemiah and his friends were prepared for them, 
they relinquished their project and allowed the bnilding to pro- 
ceed after only a short delay. But Nehemiah did not slacken 
his precautions. He kept half of his own men under arms 
day and night, while the chiefs of the people always stayed 
close by their men with a store of spears, shields, bows, and 
coats of mail, so that a moment would suffice to put all the 
work-people under arms. Nay, even when at work they were 
not wholly unarmed, for the overseers handed up the building 
materials with one hand while they grasped a spear in the 
other, and the masons, who had to work with both hands, had 
their swords girt to their sides. Nehemiah and all his staff 
neither took off their clothes nor laid down their arms day or 
night. The governor was always accompanied by a trumpeter, 
and it was agreed that if the trumpet sounded all the chiefs 
and people were to rush to Nehemiah and present a common 
front to the foe. We may well believe that the men from ont- 
lying districts, who had come with their retainers to work at 
the walls, were no longer suffered to slink away by night as they 
had sometimes done before ! 

In a word, the task was carried on with the utmost vigor, 
and Nehemiah was the son] of the undertaking. Sanballat 
and his friends were well aware of this, and therefore aimed a 
blow at him. The walls and tnrrets were now completed, and 
not a single breach was left. But the gates were not yet 
restored, and the work was therefore still unfinished. Sanbal- 
lat and Geshem now pretended to wish to come to some under- 
standing with the governor, and invited him to a conference 
at Cephira, in the valley of Ono, a few leagues north-west of 
Jerusalem. Nehemiah suspected them of intending to seize 
him, and refused to meet them. He could not leave the city, 
he replied, for it would canse delay in the building. Four 
times in succession they sent their invitation, but always in 
vain. Sanballat, however, did not yet despair, but sent a 
servant with an open letter which said that Geshem had pub- 
licly acensed Nehemiah of fortifying Jerusalem with the inten- 
tion of rebelling against the king of Persia, and that he was 
even reported to have secured certain prophets who were to 
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proclaim him king in Jerusalem. The letter concluded with a 
renewed invitation to a conference for the discussion of these 
matters. Nehemiah’s answer was short and sharp: ‘ It is all 
a lie of your own coining.” 

Sanballat and Geshem had endeavored to draw Nehemiah 
out of Jerusalem, but Tobiah tried another way of bringing 
about his fall. He fuund means of inducing a certain prophet, 
Shemaiah, to enter into his scheme. Simulating the prophetic 
mood, this man summoned Nehemiah and told him in Yahweh’s 
name that plots had been forged against his life, and he must 
therefore instantly fly with him to the temple and guard him- 
self against surprise in the sanctuary by closing the doors. 
It was a subtle plot! If Nehemiah had consented, he would 
have trespassed against the law by entering the temple, from 
which, as a layman, he was exeluded. This would have un- 
dermined his influence with the rigidly orthodox party. Ne- 
hemiah, undaunted as ever, answered boldly: ‘* Youn have 
mistaken me widely if you think I shall take to flight. And 
how could a layman enter the sanctuary without losing his life? 
Never!” 

Shemaiah was not the only prophet who endeavored to alarm 
Nehemiah. There were several others, amongst whom he men- 
tions the prophetess Noadiah by name. There were also many 
of his immediate associates npon whom he could not altogether 
reckon. Tobiah had many connections and friends amongst 
the chief men of Jerusalem, and the extraordinary number of 
letters which passed to and fro showed how actively he was 
keeping up his relations with them; and, indeed, his praises 
were constantly sounded in the ears of Nehemiah himself. It 
was obvious that many of the influential men about him heart- 
ily desired to see him come to some better understanding with 
Tobiah. 

Years afterwards, when Nehemiah looked back upon the 
past and composed his memorials, he could not refrain from 
uttering a curse upon Sanballat, Tobiah, and the prophets who 
had resisted him, while he proudly added: ‘‘ Nevertheless, the 
walls were finished in two-and-fifty days!” 

And in truth the enterprise, perseverance, courage, and 
zeal which enabled him to sweep everything before him com- 
mand our admiration. If he cursed his foes in the name of 
his god, and enacted measures of merciless exclusion against 
them, at any rate he labored unweariedly and risked his very 
life in the cause of his country and his God. 
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About this time a great assembly was held in Jerusalem. 
Nehemiah inserts his record of it in the middle of the account 
of the rebuilding of the walls, but it seems far more probable 
that it was held shortly after the completion of that work than 
while it was still in progress. ‘The occasion of its being sum- 
moned was as follows : — 

For some time past the poorer Jews, both in Jerusalem and 
in the swrronnding districts, had complained bitterly of the 
cruel treatment they experienced from their wealthy country- 
men. To secure bare sustenance for themselves and their 
families many of them had pledged their fields and vineyards ; 
others had been driven to the same step in order to pay the 
taxes due to the king; nay, some had been actually compelled 
to sell their sons and daughters as slaves, for bread. It was 
too fearful! Were they not as good as the rich men? Why 
should they be forced to sell their children and give up their 
fields? Such were the complaints that rose, especially from 
the women, till they reached the ear of Nehemiah. ‘The gov- 
ernor was deeply shocked, and spoke to several of the nobles 
on the subject. This prodnced no effect, for one shielded 
himself behind another in the nsual style, till at last Nehe- 
miah took up the affair with the same energy he had already 
devoted to the rebuilding of the walls, and summoned an 
assembly of all the heads of families. 

Then he delivered an address, in which he pointed out the 
constant practice of himself and other Jews in Babylonia. 
As far as was in their power they had always purchased thet 
countrymen in the slave-market from their heathen masters 
and set them at liberty. What a melancholy contrast was 
furnished by those who actually sold their brothers! ‘The no- 
bles had nothing to urge against his reproaches ; upon which 
he went on to show that if Israel’s shame was ever to be 
removed, they must walk in the fear of God. He was pre- 
pared to set them a good example. He and his relatives, and 
all the men of his retinue, would cancel all their claims for 
what they had lent to the poor. He called upon them all to 
do the same. On the very spot they must return the fields, 
the vineyards, the olive gardens, and houses they had taken 
in pledge, and must not demand again the provisions and the 
money they had lent. Nehemiah’s words produced so deep an 
impression that the rich men promised everything he required. 
But the governor was not yet content ; and fearing that, when 
his eye was no longer upon them and they came to think the 
matter over, they might shrink from keeping their word, he 
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called for certain priests to take an oath from them. He hina- 
self endeavored to add terror to the oath by a symbolical 
action. He raised his garment as high as his breast, so as to 
make it into a kind of sack, and then performed the gesture 
of shaking it empty, with the words, ‘‘If any one should 
break his word, may Yahweh shake him out of his house and 
goods, and make him naked and empty.” ‘* Amen! Amen!” 
cried the people, as they praised Yahweh for setting so strong 
and merciful a governor over Judah. 

When Nehemial tells us this, and adds that the rich men 
kept their word, he takes occasion to inform us how unselfish 
he had always been himself—a fact that is greatly to his 
credit, but which we shonld have preferred to hear from some 
one else. During the twelve years that he was governor he 
remitted the allowance for his table in order not to increase 
the burdens of his poor affiicted people, whereas former gov- 
ernors had levied forty silver shekels a day, besides contribu- 
tions in kind,! for this purpose, and had left their followers far 
too free to practise extortion and usury. He, on the other 
hand, feared God far too much to do such things. He and his 
retinue had even helped in building the walls without any com- 
pensation; and he generally entertained at his own table a 
hundred and fifty nobles and many other Jews who had just 
come from abroad. Every day one ox, six fattened sheep, 
with poultry and a great quantity of wine, were served ; ‘‘ and 
all this,” says Nehemiah in conclusion, ‘‘I did without the 
allowance for my table which I might have claimed as gov- 
ernor; for the people were sadly burdened. Reward me, O 
God! for all the good that I have done to this people!” 


Against the enthusiasm of such a man as Nehemiah, backed 
by the material power he could command as the king’s gov- 
ernor, hardly anything could stand. He had been able to 
alleviate the pinching necessity of the poor by force of per- 
suasion; but he was driven to strouger measures to meet 
another difficulty. Jerusalem’s walls indeed were now rebuilt, 
and had been solemnly consecrated by a procession of the 
nobles and priests, which marched in two companies, preceded 
by music, round the renovated walls, and united again in the 
temple to offer saerifice. Great had heen the rejoicings on 
that day ; men, women, and children had raised a shout that 
rang far into the distance. Israel’s shame was taken away. 
The people of Yahweh possessed a fortress once more! But, 
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encouraging as all this was, Jerusalem still was empty and 
deserted. No wonder! The dimensions of the city were 
the same as when Nebuchadrezzar took it, but the number of 
its inhabitants was very much smaller. All Judsea was now 
more sparsely populated than before, and Jerusalem was one 
of the least eligible places of abode in the land. The means 
of subsistence there were very scanty, and the district was 
so barren that the court and the temple furnished almost the 
only means of livelihood to the men of Jerusalem. Now at 
present the people in general were so poor that the temple 
revenues were not great, and many of the priests into whose 
hands they flowed for the most part were themselves com- 
pelled to live at a distance from the city, doubtless in order 
to eke out their slender means by agriculture and cattle-fecd- 
ing. ‘The governor’s court did indeed bring some activity to 
the capital, but not nearly so much as that of the king had 
done in former times. So the Jews, though loud in their 
praises of Jernsalem, and exalting it to heaven as the holy 
city, did not choose it as the place of their abode, and the 
consequence was that behind the renovated walls lay many 
streets without inhabitants, and perhaps half covered with 
ruins. 

Nehemiah had a remedy for this also. In the first place 
he provided for a proper watch being kept over the city. His 
brother Hanani, the commander of the citadel, was a man on 
whom he could absolutely rely ; and nnder his superintendence 
he ordered not only laymen, but priests, singers, and Levites 
to keep watch at the gates in turn, while he expressly in- 
structed Hanani not to allow the city gates to be opened until 
some time after sunrise, and at night to close them and secure 
them well with bolt and bar. Then he called the representa- 
tives of the people together, and urged them with his nsual 
zeal and animation to settle in Jerusalem. Many of them, 
especially the wealthier men, who could do it at no great sac- 
rifice, allowed themselves to be persuaded; but since they 
were not sufficiently numerous, the governor succeeded in 
passing an ordinance that one-tenth of the whole population 
should come and live in the capital, and that if there were not 
sufficient volunteers, the lot should decide who were to be 
compelled to migrate to Jerusalem. It was a hard decree! 
No wonder that those who were earning their bread elsewhere, 
and did not see how they were to get it in Jernsalem, blessed 
every one who volunteered to reside there. The rest were 
selected according to Nehemiah’s proposal. 
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The governor’s uncompromising energy had, therefore, se 
cnred a sufficient population, voluntary or enforced, to prevent 
Jerusalem from being an empty waste and a reproach to Yah- 
weh, Israel’s god. It was not till after these events that 
any temple-goer could have expressed his admiration for the 
holy city in the following words without manifest absurdity : 


I am glad when they say, Let us go to the house of Yahweh! 
Our feet are standing withiu thy gates, O Jerusalem ! 
O Jerusalem, rebuilt, thou city compact together, 
To thee do the tribes go up, the trihes of Yahweh! 
The community of Israel, to praise the name of Yahweh. 
There stood the thrones of judgment, 
The seats of David’s race. 
Pray for Jerusalem’s weal ! 
A life of peace to them that love thee | 
Be joy within thy fortresses ! 
Thy palaces be biessed ! 
For friends and brethren’s sake I bless thee, 
For the house of Yahweh our god will I seek thy weal. 


CuHapTer XVII. 
THE INFRODUCTION OF THE MOSAIC LAW. 


Nesemiau VITI-X., XIIL ;-Matacnyr. 


EHEMIAH was a deeply religious man. Prayer was his 
refuge in every perplexity, and the fear of God was 
his strongest motive to action. We have already seen clearly 
enough to which religious school he belonged. The rebuild- 
ing of Jerusalem’s walls and all the care bestowed upon the 
fortification of the City of the Temple were the fruit of the 
same spirit which had impelled Ezra to maintain Israel’s purity 
by banishing the foreign wives and their children. We can- 
not wonder, then, that the great scribe, who in spite of all his 
zeal had been able as yet to do but little towards introdncing 
the law of Yahweh and reforming the people, now felt himself 
roused to fresh efforts by the support on which he could rely 
from the governor. 
The seventh mouth drew near. We are not told the year, 
but the last date that has been given is that of the completion 
of the walls on the five-and-twentieth day of Elul, the sixth 
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month. It is hardly possible that Ezra shonld have desired 
tu fight another battle the very week after the first victory ; 
and we are therefore inclined to put the events we are about 
to record in the next year, the second ot Nehemiah’s ZOv- 
ernorship, 444 B.c. On the first day of the seventh month, 
then, a feast-day dear to the Israclites from time of old,’ the 
Jews had assembled in more than usual nnmbers at Jerusalem 
to bring their wonted offerings and hold their feasts of joy- 
It was then that certain zealots, who declared that they spoke 
in the name of the people, requested Ezra to read the law of 
Yahweh to them. He asked for nothing better. A rostrum 
was soon erected’in the great open space before the Water- 
gate, one of the entrances to the temple. There Ezra took 
his place, with the roll of the Lawin his hand. Men and 
women, boys and girls, a great proportion in fact of the 
visitors and people of Jerusalem who had conie to years of 
discretion, were walking about or standing in knots in the 
ample space. On Ezra’s right and left distinguished citizens 
were gronped to give emphasis to his words; and when he 
ascended the rostrnm in the sight of all the crowd and opened 
the roll of the Law, every one stood still in reverence and 
awaited in solemn silence the words he was about to read. 
He raised his hands to heaven and uttered a prayer to the 
glory of Yahweh, the god of Israel’s covenant, to whose word 
his people now desired to hearken. ‘‘ Amen! Amen!” was 
heard on every side, and all present bowed down twice to the 
earth. Then the reading began. After going through a few 
of the precepts Ezra paused, and a number of Levites, thir- 
teen of whom are specially mentioned by name, standing 
about amongst the people, explained in greater detail what 
they had heard. 

The denunciations against the disobedient which accompa- 
nied Yabweh’s commandments made such a deep and painful 
impression on the hearers that many of them, dreading the 
divine vengeance, burst into tears; for there were many things 
in which they had not at all conformed to what they were now 
informed were Yahweh’s commands to Moses. But Nehe- 
miah, Ezra, and the Levitical teachers met these cries of woe 
by the exhortation not to forget that it was a feast-day, on 
which they must eat their delicacies and drink their sweet 
inust, and give food to the poor and to all who had nothing 
of their own. As for the rest, Yahweh would help them. 
‘¢ Hush! hush!” cried the Levites, ‘‘ this is a holy day, vpon 
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which you may not lament!” And the people instantly showed 
their desire to obey the word of Yahweh by drying up their 
tears and spending the day in festive mood. 

But on the morrow, when most of those who had come up 
to the feast were at home again, Ezra summoned the heads of 
families, together with the principal priests and Levites, and 
bade them read the regulations of the Feast of Tabernacles 
that must be held on the fifteenth of that same month.’ It 
was the ancient harvest feast which had been celebrated for 
venturies by Israel, but to which a new significance was now 
given by the Law; for it was made a commemoration of Israel’s 
wandering in the desert, in memory of which the celebrants 
were to live in booths made of the branches of various trees 
and to hold festive social gatherings. Accordingly this feast 
was celebrated eight days long, in harmony with the regula- 
tions in the Law, and with unparalleled splendor. Every- 
where, on the flat roofs of the honses, in the courts of the 
temples, and in more than one open space in Jerusalem, these 
airy abodes were reared; and there, adorned by day and illn- 
minated by night, they testified for seven days to the rejoicings 
of the Jews, which took the usnal form of dance and song. 
The feast was introduced on the first day by a solemn service 
in the sanctnary, and was closed on the eighth by a sacrificial 
ceremony no less numerously attended. 

Now Ezra had not allowed these eight days of intense re- 
ligious feeling to pass by unused. Day after day he had 
collected the pilgrims round the rostrnm, and made them ac- 
quainted with the Law. ‘Thns he had made his preparations 
for the time when he could strike the blow, as he had done 
thirteen years before, and carry Israel with him in the great 
reforms he had in view. It was agreed that two days after 
the time of rejoicing was over, the faithful should return to 
Jerusalem, not in joy, however, but in mourning garments. 
Then they might indulge the grief which had seized them three 
weeks ago, and mourn for Israel’s faithlessness. 

We may easily gness who they were that assembled in the 
temple court on that twenty-fourth of Tisri. Certainly not all 
the Jews were there; but the strictly orthodox, the zealots for 
Yahweh’s law and Israel’s purity, were represented in great 
strength. ‘There were doubtless some present who would rather 
have been absent, were it not that Nehemiah, the governor, 
supported Ezra and zealously furthered his schemes; bnt in 
any case, those who were connected with foreigners woud not 
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he there, and the few prophets still left in J erusalem, together 
with all those who felt that Ezra’s religion was too exclusive, 
_ wonld be sure to keep in the background. Not many intro- 
ductory words were needed. All who were present knew what 
they had come for. They were clad in mourning, had dust 
upon their heads, and observed the strictest fast. See how 
they strike their breasts, and how the most zealous have pushed 
forward to the pulpits of the Levites and are testifying to their 
emotion by loud cries of guilt!. Woe, woe to Israel! They, 
too, are sinners, as their fathers were before them! How 
many times has Yahweh smitten his people because of their 
unrighteousness! And yet they have not repented! Cursed 
be they who have married with the heathen! Alas for the 
deserted service of the temple! How often Yahweh’s altar is 
empty, while want pinches his pricsts! And how the Sabbath 
is desecrated! Woe, woe upon Israel! © Yahweh, pity thy 
people! Such were the cries continnally uttered with the 
characteristic passion of the Orientals during the first three 
hours of the day while the book of Law was being read. once 
more. For the next three hours the penitents continued to 
utter more and more passionate confessions of guilt and pray- 
ers to Yahweh. Then certain Levites came amongst them, 
and strained their emotion to a yet higher pitch by calling 
aloud upon Yahweh, their god. When the tension was at its 
climax, when the multitude, completely broken by the sense of 
guilt and apprehension, had fallen to the ground, a voice was 
heard from the rostrum saying, ‘‘ Stand up and praise Yahweh, 
your god, for ever!” and some one uttered a long prayer to 
the Creator of heaven and earth, the god of Israel’s covenant, 
in which his mighty deeds were commemorated, the people’s 
sins deplored, and a promise of improvement made in their 
name. The Hebrew text does not say that it was Ezra him- 
self who spoke, but the Greek translation does, and there is 
nothing to prevent our supposing that in this instance it has 
preserved a correct tradition. 

So when the day had thus worn on in fasting and prayer, 
the great resolve was made. A document had been prepared 
in advance, which promised that those who signed it would 
thenceforth observe the Law. It was now read ont, received 
with acclamation, and signed by twenty priests, almost as 
many Lerites, and four-and-forty laymen. ‘The main provi- 
sions of the oath thus taken were to avoid all marriages with 
foreigners, to do no business on the Sabbath, strictly to observe 
the Sabbatical year, and to pay a poll-tax of a third of a shekel 
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(about five pence) towards the expenses of the sanctuary. 
All who signed the document undertook to provide wood lor 
the sanctuary in rotation, as fixed by lot, and they allsolemnly , 
promised their firstlings, their first-fruits, and their tithes, the 
necessary arrangements for the ane collection and distribution 
of which were made. Then the assembly dissolved. 


Of conrse this solemn resolution had not won the game for 
the stricter Jews. Their opponents were still numerous and 
many of their supporters half-hearted. A series of ordinances 
regulating the external conditions of the religious life, or as we 
should express it a system of ecclesiastical laws, cannot he 
permanently stamped upon a people’s heart in a moment. It 
long reqnires support from the strong arm of the secular power, 
and is long subject to infringement before custom finally suc- 
ceeds in making it impossible to imagine an earnest man refus- 
ing to submit to it. Such was the conrse of events in Israel 
also. As long as Ezra and Nehemiah kept their hands on the 
work, the Law came inore and more into honor, the temple 
offerings were brought with increasing regularity, the strict 
observance of the Sabbath gained ground, and the line between 
Israelites and heathens was more ond more sharply drawn. 
But when the governor was compelled to return to the Persian 
court alter twelve years’ residence in Palestine, aud probably 
Ezra was dead, many of the Jews threw off the yoke of the 
Law ; so that when Nehemiah obtained permission to return 
once more to Jerusalem, after the lapse of a considerable timc, 
he found plenty of work to do. 

He appears to have come in the capacity of governor on 
this oceasion also. At anyrate he had ample power, though 
not more than he needed, for it was as much as ever he could 
do to bring the offenders to a sense of their duty or banish 
them from the land, and to counteract the abuses which had 
once again crept in. The men who had defied the law of 
Yahweh stood in no mean position, but were influential and 
powerful citizens. Foremost amongst them was Eliashib the 
priest, probably the high priest of that name. He had 
granted Tobiah, the old opponent of Ezra and Nehemiah, 
the use of a room in one of the temple magazines, which was 
previously used as a storehouse for sacrificial implements 
and incense. Nehemiah took vigorous measures against 
this abuse. He had Tobiah’s furniture thrown out and thie 
chainber purified, after which it was restored to its former 
uses. 
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But the fact was that the whole machinery of worship had 
relapsed into decay. Tithes were no longer paid. Many of 
the Levites and singers had been driven by necessity to settle 
in the country, where they eould support themselves by agri- 
eulture. Nehemiah sharply reproved the heads of the people 
for standing by while the house of God was poor and desti¢ 
tute ; and when his repeated exhortations had quickened the 
flow of gifts to the temple, he rearranged the whole matter on 
a permanent footing, and entrusted the reeeipt and disburse- 
ment of the temple revenues to properly seleeted officers. 
He himself attached so much importanee to these measures 
that in recording them he adds the prayer, ‘‘ Reward me, O 
my God! for this deed, and forget not the benefits I have 
done to the temple and its servants!” . 

It was a still harder task to compel the people of Jerusalem 
to observe the Sabbath strictly. The mass of the citizens 
and their leaders, to the great scandal of the devout, em- 
ployed the seventh day in work. They pressed their olives 
and got in their harvest, and there was often such a rush of 
asses laden with wine, grapes, figs, and what not, that no one 
would have thought it was the day of Yahweh at all. Nay, 
there was a regular provision market! In the quarter of the 
Tyrians especially, which was full of fishmongers, there was 
a scandalous press of business on the Sabbath. It is true 
that the heathen traders could not be ‘blamed for this, but 
their customers were Jews. Nehemiah brought the facts to 
the attention of the magistrates, and demanded vigorous pro- 
ceedings against this sacrilege. Had not the negleet of the 
Sabbath been one of the main causes of Israel’s fall? With 
the assent of the magistrates Nehemiah closed the city gates 
before the beginning of the Sabbath, and set some of his own 
retainers to watch them and prevent any wares from being 
introduced. But even this was not enough; for the traders 
now spent Saturday and the preeeding night just outside the . 
gates, and who could prevent the people of J erusalem from 
going out and trading with them there? When this had gone 
on a few weeks, Nehemiah sent word to the traders that if 
he ever found them so near the walls on the eve of the 
Sabbath again, he should expel them by force. This step 
was successful; and, since he could not permanently spare 
his own guard to watch the gate, he charged the Levites with 
the duty of defending the sanctity of the Sabbath henceforth. 

But the hardest task of all was to meet the old evil of 
mixed marriages. In spite of the zeal with which they had 
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been attacked, they were still frequent. Nehemiah even met 
with Jews, perhaps in border districts, whose children spoke 
a language more like Pheenician, Ammonitish, or Moabitish, 
than Hebrew, which latter they were not able properly to 
understand. He reproached the parents with words of burn- 
ing indignation. Had not heathen women been the cause 
of Solomon’s fall? Such conduct could bring nothing but 
misery upon the country. Away with all these strangers ! 
Nor was he content with mere words; but when some of them 
hesitated to dismiss their wives and children on the spot, he 
seized them in a transport of zeal and scourged them and 
tore out their hair. By fair means or foul he would force 
them to submit! 

In Jernsalem itself severe measures were required: for one 
of the sons of Jehoiada, the son of the high priest Eliashib, 
had married a daughter of Sanballat, the Horonite, of whom 
we have heard before, and he now refused to dismiss her. 
Nehemiah succeeded in getting him banished. ‘‘O God!” 
he wrote when recording these events, ‘‘ punish those who 
have thus desecrated the priesthood!” 


This son of Jehoiada cannot have been the only priest who 
showed small reverence for Yahweh’s law; for if the majority 
of the servants of the temple had been averse to intercourse 
with strangers, such a marriage would hardly have been con- 
tracted by one so high in office, nor would one of the temple 
buildings have been granted to Tobiah. We could scarcely 
expect any strictness on such points from men who were care- 
less even in enforcing the ordinances of which they were the 
special guardians as priests. And that such laxity existed is 
evident from the fact that they frequently allowed people to 
sacrifice animals which had some defect, such as lameness or 
blindness, though this was, of course, prohibited.1 ‘* A son 
honors his father, a servant his master. If I am a father, 
how am I honored! If I am a master, how am I feared?” 
says Yahweh. ‘‘QOh, priests who despise my name, can you 
still ask in what your contempt appears? ‘You bring unclean 
offerings to my altar, and then complain yourselves that Yah- 
weh’s table is despised. Is it no sin to bring a blind, lame, 
or sick beast for a sacrifice to me? Only offer such a beast 
to your governor! Do you think he would grant the request 
accompanied by such a present? Neither do I,” says Yahweh, 
‘*take pleasure in you or accept such presents; I, who am 
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honored amongst the heathen, from the East even to the 
West. A eurse npon the miser who brings me a defective 
victim, though he has a better — me, the great king, honored 
and dreaded everywhere. Woe to you, priests! If you 
despise me thus, yon are accursed. I would have Levi 
honor me. Life and blessing have I promised him beeause 
he feared me, and my law was upon his lips; for out of the 
mouth of the priest comes knowledge, and from his lips my 
commands are received, since he is a messenger of Yahweh 
of war-hosts. But you depart from the right way, and make 
many stumble in the observance of the Law; you break the 
covenant of Levi,” says Yahweh.! 

The man who told the priests the truth so roundly was 
Malachi. He appeared at Jerusalem, rebuking the people for 
their sins and annonncing the day of Yahweh’s judgment, 
probably during Nehemiah’s second stay in the city. If he 
regarded the desecration of the altar by the priests as an 
abomination, he was no less zealous in denouncing the neg- 
lect of worship by the people.” ‘‘ You weary Yahweh,” he 
exclaimed, *‘ by the words you utter! Do you ask how so? 
By blasphemously saying, ‘Surely, whoever does evil is ac 
ceptable to Yahweh,’ or, ‘Where is the God who judges?’ 
Behold I send my messenger to prepare a way forme. Of a 
sudden shall the Lord, for whose coming yon look, appear in 
his temple, and the angel of the covenant for whom you long 
shall approach, says Yahweh of war-hosts. And who shall 
be able to endnre that day, which will be like a burning fur- 
uace and like bleaching soap? Then shall he sit in judgment 
and purify the sons of Levi as gold and silver are purified, 
that you may henceforth bring good gifts to Yahweh, and that 
Judahb’s and Jerusalem’s offerings may be acceptable to him 
as of old. Then shall I come against you in judgment and 
punish the magicians and adulterers, who swear falsely and 
hold back the laborer’s wages, the oppressors of the widow, 
the orphan, and the stranger, all who fear not me, says Yah- 
weh. Think not that I have changed, O sons of Jaeob! 
Had I changed, you would have been consumed already ; for 
you have departed from my ordinances since the days of old. 
Turn again to me; then will I turn again to you. Do you 
ask how you are to turn to me again? Then do you think a 
man may steal from God? Do you ask how you steal from 
him? By holding back his tithes and offerings. Cursed are 
ye, because ye steal from me! Ay! the whole people steals { 
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Bring the tithes into my storehouse that there may be food in 
my house. Only put me to the test and see if I do not open 
the windows of heaven for you then, and pour ont abnndant 
blessings npon you. Then shall I curse the locusts for your 
sake, that they may not consnme your produce; then your 
vines shall not fail you, and all the heathen shall pronounce 
you blessed, for your land shall be a joy to look on.” 

‘¢ Your words,” cries the prophet again, ‘* are an offence to 
me, says Yahweh. Do you ask me why? Because you say: 
‘Tt is vain to serve God. What does it profit us to observe 
his commandments and to humble onrselves in sackcloth and 
ashes for our shortcomings? The arrogant are the truly 
blessed, and with evil-doers all goes well. They put God to 
the test, and he does not punish them.’ ‘Then they that feared 
God spoke of these things together and Yahwch observed, and 
it was written down in the book of remembrance that lies 
before him for the sake of those that fear him. They shall 
he mine, said Yahweh, in the day which I shall make arise. 
‘Then will I spare them as one spares his sou, and you shall 
discern between the fate of the righteous and of the godless. 
For behold! the day of Yahweh is coming, burning like a 
furnace. All the prond and the wicked shall be like stubble 
set aflame by that day, says Yahweh of hosts, who will leave 
them neither root nor branch. But for you who fear my 
name shall the sun of deliverance arise with healing beneath 
his wings, and your prosperity shall still increase. And you 
shall tread down the godless ike dust beneath your feet, says 
Yahweh. ‘Think then of the Law of Moses, my servant, 
which I gave him on Mount Horeb for all Israel, with all its 
ordinances and institutions. Behold, I send you Elijah, the 
prophet, before the great and terrible day of Yahweh comes. 
He shall turn the heart of the fathers back to the children, 
and the heart of the children to the fathers, that I may not 
sinite the land with a cnrse when I come!” 

These words are full of fire, for the glow of Malachi’s zeal 
is as hot as that of the greatest prophets. Bunt in listening 
to his oracles, we arc painfully impressed by the extreme im- 
portance which he obviously attaches to everything connected 
with forms of worship. We ought, in fairness, to note that 
other and more important matters also engaged his thoughts, 
and that he discussed the questions connected with foreign 
marriages, though the hopeless state of the text in this pas- 
sage’ prevents our giving any account of it. Again, his 
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threats are directed not only against those who hold back 


-Yahweh’s tithes, but against adulterers, against the untruth- 


ful, the cruel, and the sinful generally. But yet he dwells at 
greatest length on trespasses against the formal laws of wor- 
ship, and sums up all his exhortations in the words, ‘‘ Re- 
member the law of Moses, with its precepts and institutions !” 
Malachi is a prophet, but he is steeped in the priestly spirit. 
He has, indeed, adopted from the ancient men of God their 
spirit of national pride. His book begins with the words:? 
‘©T love you, O Israel, says Yahweh. Do you doubt it? 
Esan was Jacob’s brother, yet I loved Jacob and hated Hsan, 
and laid waste his mountain land. Edom may say, Although 
we are poor, yet we shall rebuild what has been destroyed ; 
but Yahweh says, Let them but begin and I will break down 
their work; and men shall call them, Land of godlessness, 
people against whom Yahweh is wroth for ever. And thon 
shalt see it and shalt cry, May Yahweh be glorified beyond 
the bonndaries of Israel’s land!” But where is the breadth 
of view of the ancient messengers of Yahweh? Where is 
the noble conception, Mercy and not sacrifice, which makes 
Amos, Hosea, Micah, Isaiah, and Jeremiah heralds of a 
better time? Not a trace of it in Malachi! Alas, if the 
priestly spirit had already made its power felt in Ezekiel, 
Haggai, and Zechariah, in Malachi we see still more clearly that 
the end of prophecy is drawing near, for it cannot flourish 
where the Law with its institutions and ordinances is supreme. 


And to such supremacy the Law had now attained. Israel 
had definitely set its foot upon the path which was to make it 
‘‘the people of the book.” Whoever cherished freer concep 
tions, or refused to bow beneath the yoke of the Law, was 
banished or silenced. Nehemiah could look back upon his 
career ‘with the feelings of a conqueror. It had, indeed, been 
a hard task, but he had compelled his people to accept the 
‘‘institutions and ordinances.” With a strong arm he had 
supported the great scribe, Ezra, who had introduced the 
book of Yahweh’s law. 

As for Ezra himself, it is no wonder that the Jewish 
teachers of later ages extolled him as a second Moses. He 
was, in truth, the father of Judaism. It was his work that 
gave the Jewish people that peculiar character that has since 
distit guished it from all the peoples, and has kept it in exist- 
ence ‘o this day in spite of all adversities, in spite of its 
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dispersion, in spite of century upon century of persecution. 
We have seen that Ezra created nothing new, but only built 
on the foundations laid by the fathers; for ever since Josiah’s 
time Israel had been advancing in the direction in which he 
urged it so decisively, and which he made it pursue with 
deliberate and conscious purpose. Judaism was no more 
Ezra’s creation than the worship of Yahweh was that of 
Moses. But the zeal with which he and Nehemiah opposed 
the progress of freer conceptions which wonld tend to make 
Israel melt away amongst the heathens was crowned with 
suecess. They were themselves the children of their age, 
and they bequeathed their spirit to posterity. 

We admire their energy and perseverance, but we cannot 
admire their work. ‘They did munch towards petrifying Israel 
by the worship of forms and the spirit of the Law. 

Let us now examine the Law they introduced more nar- 
rowly, and illustrate its most important precepts. 


Cuapter XVIII. 


THE MOSAIC LAW. 


Nospers V. 11-31; Leviricus XVI.; Numwsers VI. 1-21; Exopus 
XXXI. 12-17; Leviticus XXV. 


E holy, for Yahweh is holy;” such was the principle 

which the noblest of the prophets had endeavored 
to stamp on their people’s hearts; and such also was the 
motto inseribed on the banner of the priests who labored in 
the spirit of Ezra. To make Yahweh’s people holy, that it 
might be worthy of him and separated from the heathen, was 
their ideal. But what a difference of conception as to holi- 
ness between such men as Amos, Isaiah, and Jeremiah on the 
one hand and the compilers of these laws, which Yahweh was 
said to have given to Moses, on the other! ‘The former in- 
sisted, in the name of God’s holiness, on virtue and purity, 
on integrity, chastity, temperance, beneficence. ‘The priests, 
on the other hand, insisted on ceremonial, or, as it is com- 
monly called Levitical, purity. Uncleanness might be caused 
by a hundred snch things as touching a dead body, a grave, 
the carcass of an unclean animal, or even of a clean animal 
that had not been slaughtered according to the law, contact 
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with unclean people with certain expiatory offerings (an ex- 
ample of which we shall presently come to), with so-called 
leprous houses or clothes, with anything connected with the 
sexual functions of men or women, and finally with forbidden 
kinds of food.’. The prophets had preached ‘‘ mercy and not 
sacrifice ;” but the priests and their supporters insisted upon 
the mechanical performance of all manner of ceremonies. We 
see from the examples of Ezra and Nehemiah how they de- 
voted their zeal to the maintenance of Sabbath observances, 
to the care of the temple, to the celebration of feasts and the 
offering of sacrifices. | 

When we contemplate the host of precepts which they gave 
the faithful, we naturally ask where all these forms and cere- 
monies came from. Did the priests deliberately invent them 
to give expression to their religions ideas, or did they borrow 
them from elsewhere? In the latter case, whence did they 
obtain them? ‘The answer cannot be the same in every case, 
for the precepts differ widely in their origin. 

We may describe a great many of them as of heathen or 
ancient Israelitish origin; and those two denominations are 
nearly equivalent, — for when Moses promulgated the law of 
the Ten Commandments and introduced the worship of Yah- 
weh, the different tribes had numerous and varied religious 
usages already, many of which they shared with non-Israelit- 
ish peoples. A number of these customs were subsequently 
branded by the strict Mosaists as heathenish, and we have 
seen that this fact gave rise to violent religious conflicts, 
especially under Hezekiah and Josiah. 

Now the compilers of the so-called Mosaic law opposed the 
heathen practices in some respects with the utmost energy, 
but in some only. In the first place they sternly forbade all 
worship of foreign gods. The belief that Yahweh was the 
only God was distinctly premised by the priests who lived in 
and after the captivity. Again, they absolutely condemn all 
image worship, together with the use of massebahs, asherahs, 
chammanim, and bamahs, and other practices connected with 
it. They emphatically support the far-reaching principle of 
Deuteronomy, that sacrifices may only be offered in the tem- 
ple at Jerusalem, and only by the priests appointed by Yah- 
weh. Again, they condemn as Canaanitish the practices of 
magic. human sacrifice (especially of children), and inchas- 
tity in honor of the deity, while many other ancient usages no 
doubt received their death-blow from the silence of the Law. 


1 Compare vol. ili. pp. 444 ff.; chapter xxxi. 
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But. on the other hand, the priests adopted and confirmed 
many practices which were in no way counected with the prin- 
ciples of Mosaism, and in some cases were actually opposed 
to them. Sometimes they modified them, but generally they 
took them just as they found them. ‘Thus they remained and 
for the most part still remain in honor, though their signifi- 
cance was completely lost. The rite of circumcision, for 
instance, was passed over in silence by the Deuteronomic leg- 
islation, though presupposed by it,’ but is expressly enjoined 
in the Book of Origins.?, Subsequent legislators only men- 
tion it incidentally.* Again, without understanding the origin 
of the distinction between clean and unclean animals, the 
priests had adopted it from the people even as early as in 
Josiah’s reign,* nor did they relinquish it during the captivity, 
though they found themselves compelled to repeal one regula- 
tion and allow the locust and three other creatures to be eaten, 
though they were previously forbidden.® It must also have 
been an old usage, which the priests who took it up into the 
Law would have been at a loss to explain, by which a woman 
who had given birth to a child was regarded as unclean for 
forty days if it were a boy, but eighty if it were a girl. Other 
similar instances might be cited. 

A few examples may be given of old heathen usages which 
were taken up into the Law. One of them is the ordeal of 
the ‘* water of jealousy,” 7 which was applied as follows : — 

When a man suspected his wife of infidelity, but could not 
prove it, he took her to the priest, at the same time bring- 
ing him a specified present for Yahweh. It consisted of two 
quarts of barley meal, without the usual addition of oil and 
incense. It was the gift of jealousy, and was intended to 
call Yahweh’s attention to the suspected transgression. Then 
the priest led the woman to the altar, took some consecrated 
water in a new vessel, and put a little dust from the floor of 
the temple into it. ‘Then he uncovered the woman’s head by 
removing her veil, and told her to hold the offering of barley 
meal in her hands while he held the water of cursing. Then 
she must swear that she had not been untrue to her husband, 
upon which the priest uttered fearful imprecations upon her 
should her statement be false. The water would do her no 
harm if she were innocent; but if her oath were false it would 
undoubtedly destroy her, and she would fall a misshapen 

1 Deuteronomy x. 16, xxx. 6. 2 Genesis xvii. 5 Leviticus xii. 3 
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corpse upon the gronnd. To all this the woman must signify 
her assent by crying, ‘‘Amen, amen!” If she had the 
courage to do this, the priest then took a tablet, wrote the 
curse upon it, and made the consecrated water flow over the 
letters that it might acquire the power of fulfilling the curse. 
All this time the woman had to stand with the meal before 
the altar, but the priest now took it from her, waved it to and 
fro before Yahweh to excite his attention, sprinkled a handful 
of it in the fire upon the altar, and then gave the woman the 
water to drink. ‘* Without doubt,” adds the lawgiver, ‘ that 
draught shall be a curse to her if she has been faithless. Her 
thighs shall sink away and her body shall swell, and her name 
shall become a cnrse in Israel. But,” he concludes, ‘‘if she 
is guiltless she will remain uninjured and will taste the joys 
of motherhood. This is the law concerning jealousy.” 

This dranght of the ‘‘ water of cursing,” with its gross 
superstitiousness and its strong testimony to the power of the 
conscience, was certainly not the only form of ordeal current 
amongst the Israelites. In legalizing and regnlating this 
mode of decision, the priests very likely did a great service 
by causing the disuse of many dangerous forms of ordeal. 


When treating of the Feast of Passover? we remarked that 
the priest who regulated its ceremonies probably borrowed 
some of them from ancient usages which he saw no chance 
of abolishing, and invented some of them himself to bring the 
festival as nearly as possible into harmony with the explana- 
tion he had given of it. The same may be said of all the 
festivals, as regulated by the priests after the captivity. Chief 
amongst these festivals are the three already enjoined by the 
earlier legislation,? — namely, Passover, the Feast’ of Weeks 
(generally called Pentecost, or the Feast of the Fiftieth Day), 
and Tabernacles; then comes the celebration of every new 
moon,® especially that of the seventh month,* and then the 
great Day of Atonement.’ What had the celebration of 
the reappearance of the moon to do with the worship of Yah- 
weh? Nothing in the world. The people were evidently too 
much attached to certain usages, which pointed back to their 
ancient worship of the moon-goddess, for the priests to see 
any possibility of abolishing them. ° Accordingly they in- 
cluded them amongst the feasts in honor of Yahweh, and 

1 Vol. i., pp. 277 ff. 2 Exodus xxiii. 14-17; Deuteronomy xvi. 1-16. 
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carefully defined the sacrifices that must be made upon them, 
In no instance were the gifts due to Yahweh at a feast ieft 
to the generosity of the faithful. They were always accu- 
rately defined.!. Everything was arranged in a truly priestly 
spirit. 

The usages of the great Day of Atonement, on the tenth 
day of the seventh month, deserve especial attention.? The 
business of this day, which is still regarded by the Jews as 
peculiarly holy, was a general purification from sin. It is 
true that definite sacrifices, ablutions, and separations were 
prescribed to meet every possible trespass and voluntary or 
involuntary pollution ; but how easily might an Israelite be- 
come unclean by walking over a grave, for instance, or touch- 
ing an unclean person, without ever so much as knowing it? 
Moreover, the sanctuary itself was in the midst of a sinful 
people, and both it and all the apparatus of sacrifice were 
constantly being polluted, and therefore stood in need of puri- 
fication. Upon this day accordingly, the only fast prescribed 
by the Law, a general purification conducted by the high priest 
in person took place. 

‘He began by purifying himself. First he bathed, and in- 
stead of his magnificent official robes put on the simple linen 
garments of an ordinary priest. Then he took a bullock for 
a sin-offering and a ram for a burnt-offering, in order that he 
and the whole priesthood might be worthy mediators with 
Yahweh. When these animals were ready, but before they were 
sacrificed, two goats for a sin-offering and a ram for a burnt- 
offering were brought to the high priest on behalf of the com- 
munity. Lots were cast for the two goats, and the one that 
fell to Yahweh was set aside for a sin-offering, while the other 
was reserved for Azazel. Then the sacrificial ceremonies 
began. ‘The priests’ bullock was slaughtered, after which the 
high priest entered the holy of holies, with a pan of fire well 
supplied with incense, which he deposited before the sacred 
covering of the ark, that its fumes might prevent his seeing 
the place where Yahweh was enthroned, which would have 
cost him his life. Meanwhile no one was allowed to euter the 
sanctuary. Then the priest came out for the blood of the 
slaughtered ox, raised the curtain a second time, and, envel- 
oped in the smoke of the incense, sprinkled the blood of his 
sacrifice upon the covering of the ark towards the east, and 
then sprinkled it seven times in front, or to the east, of the 
ark. After this he returned and slaughtered the people’s goat 
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that had been assigned to Yahweh, and performed the same 
ceremonies with its blood as he had already done with that of 
his own sacrifice. Then he went all round the sanctuary, 
and sprinkled it first with the blood of the bullock and then 
with that of the goat, and then in like manner sprinkled the 
horns of the altar. At last he turned to the living goat, as- 
signed to Azazel, solemnly laid both his hands upon its head, 
uttered a general confession of guilt in a loud voice in the 
name of all Israel, laid all those iniqnities upon the beast, and 
then handed it over to a man who stood ready to receive it. 
This man brought the ‘‘ scapegoat” of Israel to the desert, 
and drove it away into it that it might carry away all the sins 
of Israel into the barren land. Meanwhile the high priest 
took off his clothes, bathed, put on his official robes, and so 
returned to the altar, where he offered the burnt-sacrifices : 
first his own, and afterwards that of the people. The flesh 
and hides of the sin-offerings, all except the fat which was 
laid on the altar, were carried away by a man who was not a 
priest, and were burned in a remote place. This man. as well 
as the one who had taken away the ‘‘ scapegoat,” had to 
change his clothes and bathe, and might not return to the 
camp till evening. 

In this, as in other priestly ordinances, we find the compiler 
putting the description of his own ideal into the mouth of 
Moses, and he therefore speaks throughout of the tent of con- 
ference instead of the temple, of the camp and the desert, and 
of Aaron instead of the high priest. His ideal was incapable 
of being completely realized, for to begin with there was no 
ark of the covenant in Zerubbabel’s temple ; but it serves none 
the less to indicate the direction of his aspirations. What is 
the subject-matter, then, of his ordinances? How far does it 
naturally flow from the spirit of Yahweh-worship? Surely 
there is little in it to remind us of Yahweh’s great representa- 
tives, the noblest of the prophets. It is true that the confes- 
sion of guilt and sin may recall to our minds the preachers of 
repentance, but they would have felt small sympathy with such 
a formal and external couception of sin, or the notion that the 
sanctuary with all its apparatus was polluted by the involuntary 
transgressions of Israel. What was the origin of the anxiety | 
to fill the holy of holies with the fumes of incense lest the high 
priest should die when he entered? It sprang from the child- 
like belief that whoever saw Yahweh would die, which had 
superseded the still older idea that he held familiar converse 
with men, but was in its turn foreign to the loftier and purer 
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conception of his being which had found its chief exponent in 
the Second Isaiah. The goat ‘‘ for Azazel” has been a sore 
perplexity to the commentators, and we have not yet dis- 
covered the meaning of the word, which only occurs in this 
passage. But the connection in which we find it here is quite 
enough to put us on the right track. It is clear that the law- 
giver is introducing no fresh name, nor issuing any new in- 
junctions at all, but is simply legalizing a familiar ceremony. 
Azazel is a proper name, most likely of a god who was sup- 
posed to dwell in waste places —a sort of Pan or satyr. Many 
Jewish families, we may suppose, had worshipped him in for- 
mer times, and still retained certain usagcs connected with the 
name of Azazel, though they themselves no longer knew the 
origin or the significance either of the name or the rites con- 
nected with it. Just in the same way as many of us still play 
with Easter eggs or at Christmas games without in the least 
suspecting that we are really perpetuating the usages of ancient 
heathen religions,’ so these Judzeans once a year drove a goat 
into the desert ‘‘ to Azazel,” with shouts and curses, though 
they did not know why. The lawgiver, who had no power and 
very likely no desire to abolish so inveterate a custom, incor- 
porated it in the Law and made it a part of the great day of 
atonement. 

Sometimes the lawgivers show an unmistakable shrewdness 
in their partial or complete legalization of ancient customs. 
When was there ever a priesthood without ambition and with- 
out the art of turning things to the best account? Much skill 
of this description is shown by the legislator who regulated 
the vow of the Nazarites.. The ancient custom of taking the 
Nazarite vow for life? can hardly have been acceptable to the 
priests ; for these men, who abstained from wine and bore on 
their heads ‘‘ the crown of Yahweh” in their unshorn locks, 
formed a spiritual order independent of the priesthood and 
highly honored by the people; whereas any kind of sanctity 
which required no assistance from the priests, and was fostered 
upon other principles than theirs, would naturally excite their 
jealousy. What, then, was the course they adopted? They 
made regulations for a temporary vow whieh included not only 
abstinence from wine and letting the hair grow, but also the 
strictest precautions against ceremonial uncleanness and mi- 
nute regulations as to the course to be pursued in the unfor- 
tunate case of the sudden death of a near relative necessitating 
the vow’s being broken by contact with a corpsc. Last, not 
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least, they expressly prescribed the sacrifices which the Naza- 
rite must offer at the close of the period for which he had taken 
the vow, so that he could not be released from it withont the 
help of the priests.! 


In many instances the laws give evidence of having been 
drawn up in priestly schools in accordance with abstract prin- 
ciples, though not without reference to existing usages. This 
is most obvious in the regulations concerning sacrifices and 
the Sabbath. 

Sacrifice occupies a prominent place in all ancient religions. 
lt was equally impossible to approach a prince or a deity for 
the purpose of making a request without bringing a present to 
him. ‘The Israelite was as averse as others to ‘‘ appear before 
the face of his gods empty-handed.” We should therefore 
expect to find great prominence given to sacrifice in the legis- 
lation of the priests, for they did not stand much higher than 
the people themselves ; aud, moreover, the fact that they lived 
to some extent on the proceeds of the altar gave them a direct 
interest in encouraging sacrifices. The Mosaic law, accord- 
ingly, not only prescribes numerons sacrifices, but divides them 
into different classes, and defines the kind of animals and other 
offerings which the faithful must bring on each of the several 
occasions specified, and how the victims are to be dealt with 
in each case. It would be of little use to sum up all the 
priestly regulations on these subjects, and moreover the pre- 
cepts given at different periods are sometimes contradictory. 
We may well be content with tonching ou some of the main 
points.? . 

The priests distingnished four kinds of sacrifices. First of 
all came the burnt-offerings, which were placed almost entire 
upon the altar and were consumed with fire. This was the 
most solemn kind of sacrifice. It served as a recognition of 
Yahweh’s supreme power, and was performed every day. 
Night and morning, in the name of all the people, a lamb was 
offered as a burnt-sacrifice, with a specified quantity of meal, 
oil, and wine, all of which were doubled on the Sabbath.’ 
Next came the thank-offerings, only a small part of which 
was laid upon the altar, while the rest furnished a festive meal 
to the offerers, after a due portion had been set aside for the 
priest. Finally, there were the sin and guilt offerings. The 
priests evidently made some distinction between these two, 
though it is anything but clear in what it consisted. ‘The 
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guilt-offering appears to have been prescribed in the case of 
grosser transgressions. It was often coupled with restitution, 
and it required a male victim, generally a ram; whereas the 
sin-offering, for which a female animal would do, was de- 
manded by slighter trespasses. Of course no festive meal 
would follow these sacrifices. Only a part of the victim was 
burned, but all the rest was given to the priests, who were com- 
pelled to eat it in the sanctuary, and might not take it home. 

The purpose of these atoning sacrifices, as well as of the 

burnt-sacrifices, was to obtain forgiveness, which, according 
to the doctrine of the priests, was secured by the blood of 
the victims For in a certain passage in the Law we read:!? 
‘¢The soul of a living creature is in the blood, and I have 
given it to you upon the altar to make atonement for you, for 
the blood makes atonement by the soul that is in it.” Vol- 
umes have been written upon this expression! It has heen 
asked whether Yahweh accepted the soul of the victim instead 
of that of the offerer, and in that case whether the guilt of 
the sinner was transferred to the beast, with other questions 
of alike nature. But we must remember that such questions 
as these throw no light upon the origin of the guilt-offerings, 
which is no such great mystery after all. Itis simply due to 
the childlike idea that when the deity was offended he must he 
propitiated by a present. The priest who indulged in this 
speculation as to ‘‘ the soul in the blood,” did so not hy way 
of explaining the idea that underlay the sacrifices of atone- 
ment, but in order to impress upon the Israelites, and even 
the foreigners dwelling in the land, the necessity of abstaining 
from the nse of flesh with blood in it. As to the question 
whether the Jews regarded the slaughtered victim as taking 
the place of the offender who offered it, we need only remark 
that the conception of vicarious suffering was quite familiar 
both to them and to the peoples of antiquity in general. Re- 
demption by substitution or fine was frequently prescribed ; 
and, just as Abram in the legend offered a rain ‘‘in place of” 
his son,’ so the Israelite undoubtedly regarded the animal as 
taking his place when he had laid his hand upon it with a 
confession of guilt, and thus recognized it as his sacrifice and, 
as it were, offered it himself. 

It was anything but a good deed which the priests had done 
in prescribing these several atoning sacrifices and enjoining 
all these purifications. Nothing could be better calculated to 
blunt the conscience. It is truc that it was not every offence 
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which the Law allowed to be thus washed out, and that inten- 
tional transgressions were threatened with death, but the line 
between intentional and unintentional offences is very hard to 
draw. Must a careless oath, for instance, be regarded as an 
intentional transgression? The lawgiver allows such ‘ lip- 
deeds” to be expunged by a guilt-offering,’ but to place them 
on a line with involuntary pollution is to impair the moral 
sense, and to remove us far from the position in which such 
men as Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, and Jeremiah place their hearers. 
What a contrast between these minute subdivisions of the 
diverse sacrifices and the free spirit of the prophet who ex- 
claimed :? ‘* Treat your burnt-offerings like ordinary sacrifices 
and make a meal of them! For when you came out of Egypt 
I gave you no precepts about these things, says Yahweh, but 
commanded you to obey me.” 


Nehemiah’s inexorable severity in enforcing the observance 
of the Sabbath was altogether in the spirit of the priestly 
legislators, who insisted with all their might upon the ancient 
precept, ‘‘ Remember to hallow the day of rest.” They re- 
garded the Sabbath as the everlasting token of the covenant 
between Yahweh and Israel, constantly reminding the people 
of their call to holiness. The penalty assigned to the desecra- 
tion of this sacred day was nothing short of death; for had 
not even Yahweh himself rested after six days’ labor?* There 
is a priestly story which enforces the fact that Sabbath-break- 
ing was punishable with death by telling of a man who was 
discovered gathering sticks on the Sabbath, during the wander- 
ings in the desert. At first he was simply kept in confinement, 
as no one knew what ought to be done to him; but after a 
time he was stoned to death at Yahweh’s express command.* 
Not content with prescribing rest in general terms, the law- 
givers endeavored accurately to determine how far this ab- 
stinence from work must be carried, and what kinds of 
employment were forbidden. They declared it illegal to light 
a fire® or to prepare food, and appealed to the experience of 
their forefathers in the desert, for whom a double portion 
of the miraculous food provided by Yahweh always fell upon 
the Friday, while there was none at all to be found on the 
Sabbath, and those who persisted in going to look for it were 
sharply reproved.* All manner of work was strictly forbidden 
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upon the great feast days also; and any one who worked upon 
the day of atonement must be rooted ont.’ 

Just as the seventh day of the week was holy, so every 
seventh year was also consecrated to Yahweh as a Sabbatical 
year. In it the land must be left unsown and the vines un- 
pruned. This precept is itself of ancient date; but it is 
melancholy to notice that whereas its observance was formerly 
enjoined as a matter of humanity, all such motives are now 
lost sight of. According to the ancient law ? the spontaneons 
produce of field and vineyard in the year of rest must be left 
to the poor, but now it is expressly assigned to the owner 
himself and his family.® 

Going on still further in the same direction, the lawgiver 
now made every fiftieth year a Sabbatical year by pre-emi- 
nence.* This sacred year was to hegin on the great day of 
atonement, and was called the *‘ year of jubilee,” from the 
name of the trumpet (jobel) by which it was consecrated. 
It was to be a period of freedom; the land was to lie fallow; 
the poverty-stricken Israelite who had sold his heritage was 
to receive it back again; the Jewish slave was to be restored 
to liberty. 

This law about the year of jubilee remained a dead letter, 
like so many others, but is none the less indicative of the 
compiler’s spirit. ‘The soil of Canaan was Yahweh’s posses- 
sion, and they who had received it from him, and were as 
strangers in his inheritance, might not permaneutly relinquish 
it to others, inasmuch as it was not theirs. The lawgiver did 
his best to regulate the life of the people in general, and of 
each individual in particular, in accordance with such abstract 
principles as these, and whenever he had the power he would 
back his ordinances by force. ‘t Whoever does otherwise 
shall be rooted ont,” he constantly declares. But by whom? 
Had a man like Nehemiah been in command of the requisite 
power, there would have been no doubt upon that point! The 
inagistracy would have carried out the law. But fortunately 
for the people, the Jewish magistracy was rarely strong enough 
to enforce these regulations. ‘The only course was to leave 
their maintenance to Yahweh. 


Such are some of the principal injunctions of the Law! 
There were a great many more that we have not given, and 
1 Leviticus xxiii. 3, 7, 8, 28, 29, 30. 
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their number was always on the increase. ‘The priests issued 
regulations upon all conceivable subjects. The laws of in- 
heritance,! the punishment of crime, and the customs of war?! 
were as much within their sphere as vows,’ priestly revenues; 
or purifications. No line was drawn between secular and 
spiritual matters. The whole field of life was covered as far 
as possible by religions laws, which had a constant tendency 
to run into hair-splitting frivolity. The tendency is painfully 
manifest in a certain chapter of Levitiens,* whieh is itself the 
herald of ever-increasing degeneration. It attempts to answer 
a difficult question by means of a fictitions narrative, which 
takes us back to the wanderings in the desert. 

Probably the author’s purpose was to explain how it came 
to pass that, though there were four branches of Aaronites, 
none but descendants of Eleazar and Ithamar were to be 
found amongst the priestly families. Accordingly he tells us 
how Nadab and Abihu, the sons of Aaron, came by their. 
_ end. They had put unconsecrated fire in their censers, and 
were therefore struck by lightning; upon which Moses de- 
clared that Yahweh was entorcing his demand for especial 
reverence from those who drew near him ; namely, the priests. 
Aaron smothered his grief in reverence for Yahweh’s retribu- 
tive justice, and Moses ordered certain Levites to remove the 
bodies. 

Aaron had done quite right in abstainizig from loud demon- 
strations of grief, and his surviving sons were not allowed to 
bewail their brothers. Wailing cid not become a priest, and 
whatever blows might fall upon him he must not quit the 
sanctuary, for he was anointed with Yahweh’s oil. ‘Then if 
a priest suffered a heavy loss, must he behave just as if noth- 
ing had happened? ‘That was too much for even Moses to 
require, as appeared from the following circumstance: Aaron 
and his sons burned a part of a sin-offering which they onght 
by law to have eaten inside the sanctuary; and at first Moses 
was very angry with them for this irregularity, but when they 
pleaded in excuse their natural depression at the death of 
Nadab and Abihu, he forgave them. 

The conclusion reached by the lawgiver accords with our 
own feelings. A priest, even a high priest, need not alto- 
gether forget that he was a husband and a father. ‘Though it 
would violate his consecration were he to give free play to his 
grief, yet when sudden deaths occurred in the bosom of his 
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family he need not behave in all respects as if nothing had 
happened, and might be pardoned for violating some of the 
sacrificial laws. But how deadening must be the effect of a 
law which tells a priest how far his grief may go! 

The same triviality —inevitably leading to straining out 
gnats and swallowing camels — may be perceived in a con- 
siderable number of laws, and becomes gradually more and 
more characteristic of the activity of the priests. Alas for 
the man who yielded implicity to their gnidance, and at 
tempted to comply with the Law in all things! The meshes 
were drawn tighter and tighter until at last he could not take 
a single step withont the Law claiming the right of dietating 
how he was to take it, while the constant terror of pollution 
embittered all his days, and the very thought of freedom had 
died from his heart! 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE UNSUCCESSFUL OPPOSITION. 


Numpers XVI, XVII.; Isatran LVI. 1-8, LXVI. 1-4, 20, 21; Jonan; 
Psatm IL, 


HE very thought of freedom had died! Then did all the 
Israelites allow themselves to be bound hand and foot 
without a struggle? Was there no one left to stand where 
the prophets had stood, to look down with them upon all this 
pomp of worship, upon all these regulations of the Law, and 
comprehend that Yahweh econld be served by no ontward 
shows and only required integrity and merey from his wor- 
shippers? Orif this position was too lofty for the mass of 
Jews, were there no hearts and minds still sound enongh to 
hate this sharp distinetion between Jews and Gentiles, or 
proud enough to reject the slavery of the Law? Was every 
Jew already steeped in the sacerdotal spirit? Far from it! 
Ezra and Nehemiah had to earry their reforms in the teeth of 
a violent opposition; and we have already observed? that 
however strongly calculations of policy and self-seeking may 
have entered into the game, many of those who took part in 
it were actuated by nobler motives. It is well worth while to 
pass in review the various elements of the opposition. 
We are struck to hegin with by the fact that Tobiah and 
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the rest of Nehemiah’s opponents were supported by a proph- 
etess, Noadiah, and by certain prophets also.’ Sanballat. 
indeed, assumes that there are other members of the order 
prepared to proclaim the governor king, and therefore of one 
mind with him ;* but then again it is a prophet, Shemaiah, 
who endeavors to entrap him.* And what is it that this She- 
maiah tries to make him do? To accompany him into the 
temple for refuge. He could not have made snch a proposi- 
tion to Nehemiah with any hope of success if the law that no 
layman might enter the temple had already been universally 
recognized. The prophet evidently belonged to the laxer 
party, which was known to advocate the opening of the sanc- 
tuary to the laity. Had it been otherwise the trick would 
have been too gross. 

There are other indications of a freedom which scandalized 
the priests. In the Second Isaiah, for instance, we read : * 
‘‘The heathens of distant lands shall come and shall bring 
your brethren, who dwell amongst them in exile, as an offer- 
ing to Yahweh; luxuriously upon beasts of burden shall they 
bring them to Yahweh’s holy mountain, as the sons of Israel 
bring their gifts in a clean vessel to Yahweh’s house. And 
from them that are brought back, also, will I choose Levitical 
priests, says Yahweh.” 

This is not the only indication that there were advocates 
amongst the Jews of the universal priesthood of the faithful. 
We see it also from a story in the Pentateuch, that probably 
dates from Ezra’s time or later. It has been repeatedly re- 
touched, and it is not always certain how much belongs to 
the original story and how much to the subsequent additions. 
The earliest portion probably contained a story of certain 
Reubenites — Dathan and Abiram — who refused to obey the 
summons of Moses, and were therefore swallowed up alive 
by the earth. But one of the subsequent interpolators gave 
them two hundred and fifty distinguished men of all the tribes 
of Israel, as associates, who complained of the pretensions of 
the Levites to the exclusive exercise of sacred functions. 
‘‘ Are not all these holy also? Is not the whole community 
of Israel consecrated to Yahweh?” Upon this Moses gave 
them a challenge. They were all to come, eaeh provided 
with a censer, to the tent of conference; Aaron was to do 
the same, and Yahweh would then show which of them he 
accepted as his priest. Hardly had the smoke of their incense 
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begun to rise when lightning darted from the sanetuary, and 
the two hundred and fifty usurpers were consumed. There- 
upon the priest, Eleazar, collected their golden censers, threw 
the unholy fire ont of them, and made a covering for Yah- 
weh’s altar of them. Thus whenever the Israelites looked 
upon the altar, they might reflect that Yahweh would not accept 
the serviee of any priests but those he had chosen. And 
again, when the congregation murmured at the death of their 
companions, and blamed Moses and Aaron for it, they had 
to thank the very men they reproached for not being utterly 
destroyed themselves by the wrath of Yahweh, for a pestilence 
broke out amongst them and soon laid thousands of them 
low, nor did it cease to rage until Aaron had appeased Yah- 
weh by swinging his censer before him. Who could doubt, 
after this, that he was the chosen priest of God? 

This story marks the triumph of the Levites in their 
attempt to assert their exclusive right to all the functions of 
the temple. The wniversal priesthood of the people had for 
some time many theoretical advocates, but practically it was 
not easy to infringe npon the exclusive privileges of those who 
had been in actual possession of most of the posts about the 
temple from the return onwards. Certain fainilies whom the 
Levites could not expel, especially amongst the singers and 
porters, they adopted into their own tribe by means of ficti- 
tious genealogies ;* other families they foreed to surrender 
their functions whether they would or not; and at last the 
triumphant priestly tribe, successfully maintaining its pre- 
tensions and forgetting to how many shifts it had been 
reduced in securing them, saw its privileges generally recog- 
nized ; and in this picture of the two hundred and fifty rebels 
who dared to dispnte them, it could depict the fate that awaited 
every layman who should venture to claim the right of medi- 
ating with Yahweh. 

But when the rights of Levi as against all the other tribes 
were firmly established, there still remained certain questions 
as to the respective rights of the priests and other Levites, 
one of which has left its mark in a second revision of the 
story we are now discussing. 

According to this second revision the rebels who joined 
Dathan and Abiram were not Israelites of every tribe, but 
a certain section of the Levites, namely the Korahites, who 
were not content with their subordinate position in the sane- 
tuary, and aimed at the priesthood. To punish them the 
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earth opened at the command of Moses and swallowed them 
up alive. 

This story points to what must have been a great question 
of the day when it was written. Had the powerful Levitical 
fainily of the Korahites never aimed at the priesthood, then 
Korah would not have been immortalized as the man who 
went down alive with his followers to the under-world. <A 
later priest, who accepted the story as historical, was sadly 
perplexed by the fact that Korah’s family not only still existed, 
but was held in high honor. He therefore took the liberty of 
making a note to the effect that Korah’s children did not 
perish with him,’ thereby contradicting the story itself, which 
expressly says that both he and his were destroyed.” Possibly 
the story is founded on the reminiscence of a conflict for the 
right to the priesthood waged in the century after Ezra between 
the Korahites and Aaronites, and not settled without blood- 
shed at last. In that case we may suppose that the Kora- 
hites had many supporters amongst the people, and that the 
writer of this legend thought it very necessary to put forward 
some telling defence of the privileges of the Aaronites. 

The wider and deeper question of the relation of the whole 
tribe of Levi to the rest of Israel is further illustrated by 
another legend,® which tells us how the Israelites murmured 
at the exclusive assumption of the priesthood by the Levites, 
whereupon Moses commanded the heads of the tribes to write 
the names of their respective tribes upon their staves, which 
he then deposited in the tent of conference. And behold! 
next day Levi’s staff, upon which Aaron’s name was written, 
was found in blossom, and even bearing fruit. So when 
Moses showed this wonder to the sons of Israel, and gave 
orders that Aaron’s staff should be preserved as a pcrpetual 
monument to prevent their ever murmuring again, all the 
non-Levites cried with one voice: ‘* We are undone! Which 
of us would ever dare to draw near to Yahweh as a piiest?” 
Such stories, like that of Uzziah’s leprosy,* no doubt made a 
deep impression upon the devout public when the contest was 
already nearly decided in favor of the Aaronites and the 
tribe of Levi, and thus contributed largely towards securing 
to the priesthood the privileges it had once gained, and - 
wards making the chasm between the priesthood and the laity 
more and more impassable. But we learn from these 
very stories and their denunciations of the opposing party 
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how hard a task the priests had had in smothering the voice 
of freedom. 


We have seen what stern measures Ezra and Nehemiah 
found necessary to prevent the mingling of Israe] with the 
heathens. In this case, also, an exalted principle stood 
opposed to their policy. Many of the nobles especially may 
have contracted marriages with heathens from political mo- 
tives, but there were many Jews who genuinely disliked the 
nationa] pride of which the reformers were but too full, and 
who wished at any rate to smooth the way for the heathens to 
come over to Jndaism. Such is the spirit of the following 
prophetic utterance :? ‘‘ Thus says Yahweh, Maintain justice 
and do riglit, for my salvation is near and my righteousness 
shall be soon revealed. Blessed is the man who steadfastly 
docs these things, who preserves himself from desecrating 
the Sabbath and from all evil deeds. Let not even the 
stranger who joins the people of Yahweh say, ‘ Yahweh has 
shnt me out; I can never belong to his people.’ Let not even 
the eunuch say, ‘I am but a dry tree!’ for even they, if they 
keep my Sabbaths and observe my covenant, shall receive a 
heritage in my house and within my walls better than a herit- 
age of children — shall receive an eternal name. And as for 
the strangers who join my people out of love for me and 
observe the Sabbath, I will bring them to my holy mountain 
and will make them glad in my house of prayer, and their 
offerings upon my altar shall be acceptable to me; for my 
house shall be called a house of prayer for all nations. Thns 
says Yahweh, who gathered Israel’s scattered ones, ‘I will 
gather far more to them yet.’ ” 

Though this prophecy was probably written during the 
vaptivity or shortly after it, such sentiments do not soon 
perish ; ancl those who held them must have had an open eye 
for the virtnes of heathens, must have allowed intrinsic ex- 
cellence to counterbalance the stain of heathen birth. And 
this was really the case with many Jews. Was not Caleb the 
Kennizzite, whose trust in Yahweh’s support had gained him 
an inheritance in Israel, praised for his faith? ? Was not the 
Canaanitish woman Rahab held up to admiration and her 
posterity included amongst the Israelites, because she had 
helped the people of Yahweh to conquer Canaan?® And 
what is the purpose of the whole book of Ruth if not to show 
how the gentle Moabitess, who had come over to the people 
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of Yahweh, was thought worthy to hecome the ancestress of 
the great king David ?? 

We may learn from the book of Jonah how completely 
some of the Israelites had risen to the conception that Yah- 
weh’s love extended to all mankind, heathen as well as Jew. 
The story runs thus : — 

Jonah the son of Amittai— who is known to history as a 
vontemporary of Jeroboam II.2—was commanded by Yah- 
wel to go to the great city of Nineveh and announce its fall 
as a punishment for its wickedness. But the prophet was 
very loath to obey the commandment, for he saw beforehand 
what would happen. Yahweh was far too merciful to carry 
out his threat; and he, the messenger of God, would be put 
to shame by the result. So he resolved upon flight, and took 
his passage in a ship for Tarshish, hoping thus to elude the 
vigilance of Yahweh. But he soon perceived the folly of this 
thought, for Yahweh raised a mighty storm, and the ship was 
in the greatest peril. In vain did the seamen pray to their 
several gods; in vain did they ease the ship by throwing out 
her freight: the fury of the storm was still increasing. As 
the steersman looked anxiously round, his eye lighted upon 
Jonah, who was lying near the helm in deep sleep. Upon 
this he roused his careless fellow-voyager, not withont indig- 
nation, and urged him to invoke his god. Now, when the 
fury of the storm still rose, the seamen determined at last to: 
draw lots and find out who it was that had so offended his 
god as to make him pursue the vessel thns. The lot fell to 
Jonah, and he had to tell them who he was, whence he came, 
what he had done, and so forth. When he said that he was 
a Hebrew, that he worshipped Yahweh, creator of land and 
sea, and had endeavored to evade the commandment of his 
mighty god, the sailors were filled with deadly terror. Now 
they understood the reason of this storm. Thinking that 
Jonah himself would be best able to direct them, they asked 
him what sacrifice would appease the offended god, and he 
answered gloomily, ‘‘ Throw me into the sea! Then the 
storm will subside; for I know that it has risen hecause of 
me.” But his companions were not so cruel as to take him at 
his word immediately. They did their very utmost to reach the 
‘land. Allin vain! How could they hope to resist Yahweh? 
They did not doubt that it was he who had sent the storm ; 
and when they perceived at last that there was nothing for it 
but to sacrifice Jonah, they besought Yahweh not to hold 
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them guilty of shedding innocent blood, and then they flung 
the prophet into the sea. The storm subsided instantly, and 
the sailors, overcome by sucha proof of Yahweh’s might, made 
sacrifices and offered vows to him. 

Meanwhile, however, Jonah did not perish. A great fish 
had swallowed him by the ordinance of Yahweh, and in its 
belly he sang a song of thanksgiving for his rescue, and 
promised to offcr up his prayers and sacrifices in the temple. 
Three days afterwards the fish came to the shore by Yahweh’s 
command, and threw Jonah out uninjured. 

Then Yahweh once again commanded Jonah to go to 
Nineveh and announce its destruction; and the prophet, 
having now learned wisdom, did not resist again. Now Nine- 
veh was an enormous city, three days’ journey across. As 
soon as Jonah entered he began to declare that in forty days 
the city would be destroyed, and hardly had he preached a 
single day before it was evident that his words were not in 
vain. The Ninevites, from the oldest to the youngest, re- 
ceived his word as a word of God, proclaimed a fast, and put 
on mourning garments; and no sooner did the king hear of 
it than he rose from his throne, set aside his crown, his 
sceptre, and all his splendor, went and sat in the ashes, clad 
in deep mourning, and issued a proclamation commanding a 
general humiliation: ‘* Let man and beast fast and be clad in 
sackcloth, and cry mightily to God; let every one tnrn from 
his evil ways and cease from violence.” Perhaps if they all 
repented thus, God might pity them and spare them. And 
so it was. When God saw all their doings he pitied them, 
and determined not to exeente his threat. 

But when Jonah learned this he was full of indignation, 
and -did not hesitate to tell Yahweh why he was displeased 
at the city’s being forgiven. Was it not just what he had 
said when first he tried to escape from Yahweh’s command? 
He knew that-nothing would come of it. Yahweh was far 
too merciful to destroy a great heathen city like Nineveh. 
And now how utterly he, the prophet, was put to shame! 
He only wished he could die! To bring him to his better 
senses, Yahweh only asked him to consider whether he did 
well to be angry. But Jonah did not repent. Full of bitter- 
ness, and still half hoping that his word would be made good 
by the result, he went to the east of the city and sat down in 
a meadow to see what would happen. Here, however, his 
god found means of bringing home to him more clearly how 
far astray his passion had led him. <A miraculous tree shot 
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up closc to him, and grew so marvellously in a single day that 
the prophet already. rejoiced in its shadow; but in the night 
a& worm came and gnawed at tlie root of the tree so that it 
withered, and Jonah was once more exposed to the blazing 
sun, while Yahweh raised a hot east wind to make it more 
intolerable yet. Tortured in mind and hody the unhappy 
seer longed again to die, and mourned over the beantiful tree 
that had perished in a single night. Then Yahweh spoke to 
him once more, and showed him the perverseness of his heart. 
His pity had heen stirred by a tree, for the growth of which 
he had not toued, which had shot up in a single night, and 
perished again in a single night; and should not Yahweh take 
pity upon the great city of Nineveh, in which there were a 
hundred and twenty thousand little children who could not 
tell their right hand from their left, and great herds of un- 
offending cattle? 

This story is rich in meaning if taken as a poem, though 
senseless enough if taken as history. It shows us what was 
going on in many a Jewish heart and mind in the time of Ezra. 
What had come, people asked, of all those threats of judginent 
which Yaliweh had made by his prophets against so many 
heathen places, including Babylon the chief city of his people’s 
oppressors? The Persian kings had spared it, and it still 
shone forth in all its glory. Were all these preachers, who 
had foretold its ruin, false prophets? Far from it! What 
then? The writer of the book of Jonah answers: ‘‘ Yahweh 
is merciful. When the heathens repent he is no longer wroth 
with them ;” and at the same time he shows us, in the charac- 
ter of the sailors, how merciful the heathens sometimes are, 
and how ready to worship Yahweh. 

This is a most tonching and beautiful solution of the problem 
by which the prophets felt more and more perplexed as time 
went on. As long as the belief was held that people really 
might receive direct revelations from the deity concerning the 
future, as long as every prediction must be classed either as 
an inspiration from Yahweh or as a lie, so long this answer 
was the best that could be given to the question why heathen 
cities, the fall of which had been proclaimed, did not really 
perish. But those who gave this answer, or accepted it, were 
no allies of Ezra. 


Ezra and those who felt with him attached the utmost im- 
portance to the service in the temple, and Malachi considered 
(hat the neglect into which it had fallen was one of the chief 
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causes of Yahweh’s wrath. But in his day also there were 
some who proclaimed the insufficiency and even the super- 
fluonsness of temple services and sacrifices, and they had 
probably made their influence more or less distinctly felt on 
occasion of the rebuilding of the sanctuary on Mount Zion. 
It was probably at this period that a prophet uttered the fol- 
lowing words:! ‘* Thus says Yahweh, Heaven is my throne 
and the earth my footstool. What manner of house, then, 
will ye build for me, and what manner of resting-place will ye 
prepare me? Itis I myself who made all these and caused 
them to exist, says Yahweh. But I look upon him who is 
humble and contrite in heart and fears my word. Who slays 
an ox slays aman; who sacrifices a sheep breaks a dog’s neck ; 
who brings a meat-otfering to the altar makes an oblation of 
swine’s blood; who burns incense praises in vain. If they 
choose their own way and delight in abominations, I too shall 
choose to mock them and terrify them, because they have not 
answered to my voice nor hearkened to my words, but have 
done what is evil in my eyes, and delighted in that which I 
hate.” 

It certainly appears as if this prophet rejected the whole 
system of sacrifice, in the mass, and even pronounced it an 
abomination ; but we shall probably be nearer the truth if we 
simply understand him as expressing disgust at the sacrifices 
offered by those who did not attend to Yahweh’s word. In 
this feeling, at any rate, he did not stand alone. We find it 
expressed, for instance, in the following poem, which may very 
well date from the time of Ezra ?:-— 

Yahweh, the god of gods, is speaking; 
He calls the whole earth together from the rising of the sun to 
its setting. 
Yahweh 3 arises from Zion, the perfection of beauty. 
Let our God come nigh and keep not silence! 
A consuming fire goes forth before him, 
And round him rages the storm. 
He cries to the heaven above, 
To the earth below, to judge his people. 
“ Collect my loved ones before me : 
Who have taken my covenant, confirmed by victims! ” 
And the heaven proclaimed his sentence; 
For Yahweh, he is judge. 
“ Hearken, my people, that I may speak, 
And Israel, that I may tell thee, I Yahweh, who am thy god 
Not for the fewness of thy offerings shall I chastise thee; 
Thy burnt sacrifices are ever in my mind. 
I will take no ox from thy house, 
Nor goat from thy folds; 
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For all the birds of the mountains are mine, 
All that moves in the fields my possession ! 
Were I hungry I should not need to tell thee, 
For the earth with all that is on it is mine. 
Should I eat the flesh of oxen, 
And drink the blood of goats ? 
Offer praise unte Yahweh, 
And pay the Most High your vows. 
Call upon me in the day of trouble! 
I will deliver you and you shall honor me.” 


The rest of the psalm contains Yahweh’s sentence on the 
godless, who are threatened with destruction for their theft, 
adultery, lying, and deceit. In this latter portion of the poem 
the reformers of Ezra’s century could very heartily have joined, 
but they would have been quite out of sympathy with the 
slighting manner in which the external service is spoken of in 
the earlier portion. It is true that in their better moments 
they would have admitted with the psalmist that God takes no 
delight in sacrifices, and that the only offering truly acceptable 
to him is a broken and a contrite heart ;' but they would never 
have said so spontaneously, and in practice their path and that 
of the authors of these psalms were often widely severed. 


To sum up our results, Ezra and Nehemiah were opposed 
not only by those who felt no interest in their people and their 
religion, but also by men who were guided by such noble prin- 
eiples that we cannot but lament the defcat of their pure and 
true conceptions. But this defeat was at the time inevitable. 
In the first place, the position which these heirs of the great 
prophets took was far too lofty for the mass of the people to 
be able to rise to it; and in the second place, they were neither 
at one with each other nor consistent with themselves. Look 
again, for instance, at the beginning of the psalm just quoted, 
where Yahweh comes in thunder out of Zion, and where he 
speaks of his covenant as confirmed by the sacrifice of victims. 
How strangely out of keeping it is with the sequel in which 
he declares that he desires no sacrifices, and looks with pleas- 
ure upon the contrite heart. This internal contradiction, the 
result of a union of old and new conceptions, which we have 
noted elsewhere also,” is quite enongh to account for the weak- 
ness of the advocates of these views as a party. If a party 
is to be strong, it must be clearly conscious of its aim; it 
must, if possible, embody it in visible forms, distinct doc- 
trines, and definite enactments ; in a word, it must adopt 
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what we call a *‘ programme.” Ezra’s party did this, but that 
of his opponents could not. 

Observe, moreover, that the ery of freedom is always liable 
to be taken up by those who have no real earnestness of char- 
acter, and it generally has appearances against it. Ezra’s 
programme, —the separation of Yahweh’s people from the 
heathen ; the service of the temple flourishing under the well- 
ordered superintendence of the priesthood; Yahweh’s people 
a holy people, — this had the ring of an earnest purpose, and 
the men who supported it were sternly strict and upright. 
But it requires a rare amount of genuine piety permanently 
to maintain in all their strength such beautiful principles as 
that Yahweh’s love extends to all men, that every believer 
may be a priest, that Yahweh demands nothing but a virtuous 
life. Freedom is apt to degenerate into license. Moreover, a 
shrewd sense of self-interest often dictated alliances with the 
heathen ; some of the priestly offices had good incomes attached 
to them ; it was cheap to neglect the temple service, — and it 
is fatal to the party of progress when the profession of liberal 
priuciples becomes ‘‘ advantageous.” 

Finally, we must remember that the prophets found ever- 
increasing difficulty in gaining recognition as messengers of 
Yahweh, and even in the closely connected task of genuinely 
believing themselves to be such. The book of Jonah shows 
ns the difficulties with which they had to wrestle. ‘* Yahweh 
was too merciful to destroy a great city, even of heathens.” 
This solution was a very beautiful— evasion. The fact was 
that most of the prophecies launched against the heathens had 
simply remained unfulfilled. The diseovery that Yahweh's 
mercy was the cause of this does credit to the writer who 
inade it, but its natural result must inevitably be that prophets 
would not care to announce a judgment upon any heathen city, 
or if they did they wonld gain no credence. Nor was this the 
only kind of unfulfilled prophecy. The truth of the predic- 
tions of Israel’s greatness was likewise still withont proof. 
No wonder that the prophets lost their self-reliance, and 
therefore received no revelations. The consequence was 
that their inspiration and enthusiasm and the respect they 
had previously enjoyed were no longer available to strengthen 
their party. 

Thus everything concurred to give the victory to Ezra. The 
opposition long maintained the contest, but had to yield at 
Jast when the bold scribe received the support of the temporal 
power. Those of his opponents who were wealthy in many 
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cases left the country. The rest held their peace, or at any 
rate were powerless to prevent the principles upheld by Ezra 
from gradually sinking into the hearts of the people. 


CHartrer XX. 
REJOICING IN THE LAW OF YAHWEH. 


; 2 Curonictes XXIX. 25-30, XXX. 18-20; Psatms LXXXIV,, 
CXX.-CXXX1V., CXIX., XIX. 7-14. 


HEN we remember what difficulty Ezra and Nehemiah 
had in introducing the priestly Law, and how they 
smothered freedom and quenched the ‘spirit of prophecy in the 
task, we might well suppose that the Jews had yielded to a 
stern necessity in bending under the yoke of their institutions, 
and that the trinmph of the Law marked the commencement 
of a spiritual slavery which choked the religious life. But 
this would be a gross mistake. It is true that the supremacy 
of the Law was in the long run fatal to that true piety which 
cannot live without liberty ; but the way along which mankind 
was led by the Law resembled many other ways that lead to 
destruction in being broad and smooth at first. The Law 
during the first centuries after its introduction was no burden 
to the pious, but a joy. It was a yoke, indeed, but one which 
they delighted in bearing. 

In the first place they enjoyed the privilege of regular reli- 
gious instruction, which had probably heen rendered accessible 
even during the captivity by the so-called synagogues or gath- 
ering places, where the teachers expounded Yahweh’s com- 
mandments to all who wished to hear. Now when Ezra had 
begun his reformation, and had afterwards continued it hy 
holding public meetings for the reading of the Law, under 
Nebemiah’s protection, the cnstom appears to have gradually 
established itself, — first in Jerusalem and afterwards in every 
place where Jews resided, — of constantly meeting to offer up 
prayers and listen to the explanation of the Law.’ At first the 
men who devoted themselves to this exposition were generally 
Levites or priests, but gradually laymen also came forward. 
These interpreters were called Scrihes, and gradually became 
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a distinct order. Jerusalem was naturally the centre of their 
activity, but by degrees they made their light shine everywhere. 
What the Chronicler represents as taking place under Jehosh- 
aphat‘ did really happen after the time of Ezra: Levites and 
priests travelled through the land with Yahweh’s book of Law 
to teach the people. The synagogue could never become the 
scene of the regular Jewish worship, and could therefore never 
rival the temple, to which the religious service in the stricter 
sense was still confined; but it provided to some extent for 
the religious wants of the Jews who were prevented by the 
length and difficulty of the journey from visiting Jerusalem 
more than once or so in the year, and gave to all something 
that they could not find in the temple service, namely, instruc- 
tion. The Scribes, moreover, provided for the administration 
of justice. Here, again, the Chronicler makes Jehoshaphat? 
establish regular judges, and exhort them to remember that 
their sentence is an utterance of Yahweh, and that they must 
therefore act with integrity, while the supreme court at Jeru- 
salem is to decide all doubtful points boldly and uprightly ; 
but in attributing all this to Jehoshaphat he is really describing 
the state of things that.was gradually realized in Judea after 
the time of Ezra. The people had good cause to bless the 
Scribes. The whole tribe of Levi, to which at first these men 
of the Law for the most belonged, rose higher and higher in 
popular estimation, and was more and more exalted. 


As a matter of course, the priests were profoundly attached 
to the Law. It is true that it placed them, as well as others, 
under many restrictions, by prescribing forms with which they 
had to comply on all manner of oeeasions ; but this compliance 
was quite easy, and was well calculated to secure them the 
confidenee of the masses. In proportion as the people not 
only strictly complied with the regulations as to cleanness and 
uncleanness and other matters to which every Israelite had to 
attend, but enhaneed the splendor of the temple service by 
the strictness with which they offered the sacrifices prescribed, 
in that proportion did all who were connected with the temple 
become devoted to every external adjunct of the service. 

The extent to which this devotion sometimes went may be 
seen from the books of Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah, which 
not only resemble each other iu spirit, but were probably all 
written by the same man, as late as the third century B.c. 

We have already noticed more than once that this writer is 
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far from a trustwor hy guide for the history of the period before 
the captivity ; and that even in dealing with Ezra’s century, 
he sometimes confuses different periods in such an extraordi- 
nary manner that we can only make use of his work with 
confidence when it is evident that he is incorporating older 
documents into his narrative. His work is therefore of little 
value, as far as ancient times are concerned; but it furnishes 
a precious contribution to our knowledge of his own times, 
inasmuch as his views of history indicate the character of his 
own ideals. 

He was unquestionably one of the servants of the temple, 
and we may gather from the delight he takes in dwelling upon 
the arrangements of the temp'e music that he was probably 
one of the singers. Now this writer’s ideal was of a truly 
sacerdotal type; and just as the author of the Book'of Origins 
had described the times of Moses and Joshua as the period 
when Yahweh’s will was perfectly obeyed, so he depicted the 
days of the kings who were known as pious, — David, Jehosha- 
phat, Hezekiah, and Josiah, —as the golden age of his ideal 
Yahweh worship, with its splendid service, its numerous priest- 
hood, and its carefully-regulated choir supported by a suitable 
orchestra. In dealing with the history of David and his suc- 
cessors we have frequently glanced by anticipation at what 
the Chronicler says about them.! We may therefore be brief 
in Our sketch of his work and the spirit which it breathes. 

The opening chapters? are taken up by certain genealogies, 
especially of Judzan and Benjamite families and of the Le- 
vites. Amongst them is a list of the high priests from Aaron 
to the time of the captivity,’ subsequently contintied to the 
time of Alexander the Great,‘ and also a genealogy which sets 
forth how David’s contemporary, the great singer Heman, was 
descended from Levi through Samuel (whom we know to have 
been an Ephraimite, and not a Levite at all°), and also how 
Heman’s celebrated brother artists, Asaph and Ethan (the 
latter probably identical with Jeduthun), belonged by descent 
to the priestly tribe. After devoting a few verses to Saul” 
the writer goes on to David, the king after his own heart, to 
whom he devotes no fewer than nineteen chapters.* These 
chapters contain a few short notices of David’s heroes, evi- 
dently taken from trustworthy sources, very short accounts of 
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some of the events of his reign, taken from the same autliori- 
ties as those used by the books of Kings, but excluding all 
mention of David’s conduct towards Uriah and Bathsheba, and 
an elaborate description of how he conveyed the ark to Jeru- 
salem, in accordance with the prescriptions of the Law, with 
the assistance of\ the priests and Levites and a full orchestra, 
led by Heman, Asaph, and Jeduthun; how he consecrated a 
tent for it, and then regulated the details of the temple service 
by anticipation. In describing Solomon’s temple the Chroni- 
cler is less detailed, but be enlarges upon some of the sacred 
utensils, and does not forget the choir of Levites in describing 
the dedication of the temple.! In other respects his notice of 
the wise and wealthy king is brief.?. After mentioning the re- 
volt of the Ten Tribes * he almost entirely loses sight of the 
northern kingdom, and confines his attention to Judah and 
Benjamin, the tribes over whom the house of David ruled, and 
amongst whom — a matter of far more consequence in his eyes 
— Aaronites of the tribe of Levi officiated as priests. 

The writer’s special tendencies become most manifest when 
he finds a story in bis authorities with a decidedly unorthodox 
look about it, and feels compelled to give it a more or less 
violent twist in order to escape the appearance of throwing a 
slur upon the pious men of a former period. From this point 
of view it is interesting to find him stating that David only 
sacrificed upon Araunah’s threshing-floor because he was too 
much terrified to go to the Tent of Conference ; * that Solomon 
worshipped Yahweh at the lamah of Gibeon because the old 
Mosaic tabernacle was there,® and that the priest, Jehoiadah, 
had brought about the revolution which placed Joash upon the 
throne ® with the aid of the Levites, not that of the body-guard. 

He cannot be acquitted of narrowness in these cases; hut 
when he tells us, for example, how Hezekiah purified the tem- 
ple, caused the Passover to be celebrated throughout Israel, 
and regulated the temple worship,” he throws his whole heart 
into the narrative. In passing judgment upon him we must 
never forget that he really loved the temple service, and loved 
the sacred music. The necessity of being constantly on our 
guard against accepting his statements does not give us a 
pleasant impression of this man; and it is therefore all the 
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more necessary to the formation of a fair estimate that we 
stould remember how important an element of religion the 
sucrec| music really snpplied not only to him, but to many of 
bis countrymen also. It made a profound impression upon 
him and delighted his very heart to see the multitudes bowing 
down upon solemn occasions as soon as the orchestra began to 
sound the drums, the pipes, and the harps, and then when the 
whole choir or a soloist sang the psalms of David or Asaph, 
reyerently bending to the earth again in sacred, festal joy.' 

His heart was in his work, and for that very reason his reli- 
gious life could not be altogether choked by forms. This is 
evident from what he tells us of the great numbers of Israel- 
ites who joined in celebrating the Passover, to which Hezekiah 
had invited all the faithful, though they were not Levitically 
clean. He makes Hezekiah bless them with the words, ‘‘ May 
Yahweh, who is good, accept every one whose heart urges him 
to worship the god of his fathers, even if he cannot do so ac- 
cording to the purity of the sanctuary.” ‘‘ And,” the writer 
adds, ‘‘ Yahweh heard him and healed the people.” ? This is 
a remarkable story, and, just because it is an invention, it 
bears strong witness to the soundness of the writer’s heart. 
It was not every Jew who would have allowed that Yaliweh 
looks to the good intention rather than to external purity. 
Such a sentiment, indeed, is really against the spirit of the 
Law, and our writer’s entertaining it shows that the deaden- 
ing principles of formalism had not yet smothered his better 
feelings. 

This trait, however, stands almost alone, and in reading 
Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah, we are deeply impressed with 
the danger incurred by any one whose affections are so com- 
pletely wrapped np in the outward splendor of worship ; the 
danger, namely, of never getting beyond the outside, and of 
losing the religious life in forms. 


Of course this danger threatened those who were in the 
temple every day more, than those who only visited it occa- 
sionally. Custom generally goes far to blunt the feelings. 
But, on the other hand, we may see from a number of the 
psalms how profoundly the magnificent service of the temple 
impressed the ordinary Israelite ; how strongly he sometimes 
felt that God was near when he trod the courts of the temple 
Take this song, for instance *: — 
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How lovely are thy dwelling-places, O Yahweh of war-hosts! 
My soul pants and faints for desire of Yahweh’s courts, 
When body and soul cry out to the living God! 

Even the bird finds a house, 

The swallow a nest for her young to lic in! 

And I have found ! thine altars, O Yahweh of war-hosis, 
My king and my God! 

A blessing on the dwellers in thy house, 

Who never cease to praise thee! 
A blessing on him whose strength is in thee, 
In whose heart is trust !! 

Passing through the valley of tears ! they make it a place of springs ; 
And the autumn rains cover them with blessings. 

They go on from strength to strength 
Who appear before God in Zion. 

O Yahweh of war-hosts, hear my prayer, 

Hearken, tbou god of Jacob! 

Look down upon him who is our shield, 
Be gracious to thine anointed ! 

For one day in thy courts is better than a thousand others. 

I would rather lie at the threshold of the house of God than 
dwell in the tents of the wicked. 

For Yahweh, God, is a sun and shield; 

Yahweh gives glory and honor ; 

He withholds not good from them that live uprightly. 

Blessed, O Yahweh, is he whose trust is in thee! 


Unfortunately there are several points of great obscurity 
in this psalm. It is not clear, for instance, whom the writer 
means by ‘‘ Yahweh’s anointed.” The expression is usually 
applied to the king of Israel, but there is no reason why it 
should not be used of the high priest also, who is called the 
‘¢ anointed priest.” ? This is probably the meaning here. The 
poem shows us how its author envied the priests. He would 
rather be a Levite of the lowest rank, and watch at the thresh- 
old of the temple, than enjoy the utmost luxury elsewhere ! 
Such sentiments may have been uttered in a moment of en- 
thusiasm, but they reflect more or less faithfully the genuine 
feelings of many a heart. The pious Jew found in the temple 
the goal of his aspirations, the sacred spot where pure and 
elevated feelings streamed through bis soul, where the blessing 
of his god came down upon him, and he was thrilled with 
sacred joy. A Passover or feast of Tabernacles was in truth 
a day of joy to him, in which he rose into a higher and purer 
atmosphere, to which he looked forward with longing, and 
upon which he looked gratefully back. 

This song would have been well suited for singing by the 
Jews on their yearly pilgrimage to the temple, both on the 
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journey, and still more on their entry into the city; and we 
find other songs in the book of Psalms which are not only 
highly appropriate to such occasions, but were probably dis- 
tinctly set aside, if not composed, for them. We still possess 
a collection of fifteen poems,! most of them short, each of 
which bears the inscription, ‘‘a song of Hammadloth,” that 
is, a song of ‘‘the goings up,” or pilgrimages. A few of 
these we have already given,” and will now add a few more. 
And first let us take the following cry of thankfulness : * 


If there had not been Yaliweh upon our side, — 
So let Israel declare, — 
If there had not heen Yahweh upon our side 
When nien rose up against us, 
Then they had swallowed us up alive, 
When their wrath was hot against us ; 
Then had the waters flowed over us, 
The torrent had overwhelmed us ; 
Yes ! then had we been overwhelmed 
By the dire floods of water. 
Blessed be Yahweh who gave uns not up 
As a prey to their teeth! 
Our life is like a bird eseaped from the fowler’s snare, 
The snare is broken and we have escaped. 
Onr help is in the name of Yahweh, 
The creator of heaven and earth. 


The following poem‘ likewise celebrates the redeeming love 
of Yahweh, and is as simple in its poetical conception, but as 
warm in its religious feeling as the other : — 


They who trust in Yahweh are like Mount Zion, 
Which trembles not, but abides for ever. 
As mountains surround Jernsalem, 
So Yahweh encamps around his people, 
Heneeforth to eternity. 
For the rule of the godless shall not endure over the heritage of 
the righteous, Syons 
Lest the righteous put out his hands to iniquity. 
Do good, O Yahweh, to the pious ones, 
And to the upright in heart! 
But as for them who pervert their ways, 
May Yahweh lead them on the path of ill-doers! 
A blessing upon Israel ! 


Very varied feelings are reflected in these songs. | While 
one gives utterance to high-wrought joy, another is inspired 
by deep grief; and thongh a grateful recollection of the return 
from Babylonia rings through them all, it is but too evident 
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that Israel’s present is far from bright in all respects. Read 
the following psalm, for instance *: — 


When Yahweh restored the fortunes of Zion, 
We were like them that dream. 
For our mouth was filled with laughter 
And our lips with joy, 
As they said amongst the heathen: 
“Yahweh has done great things for them!” 
Yes! Yahweh has done great things for us! 
And we rejoiced. 


O Yahweh, restore our fortunes once more, 
Like streams in the south! 

They that sow in tears 
Shall reap in joy. 

He that goes forth weeping with his handful of seed-corn, 
Shall come back rejoicing, bearing his sheaves ! 


The reference to the streams in the south country depends 
upon the suddenness with which dry river-beds are filled with 
water when the rainy season comes in southern Judah. 

In the next psalm which we shall give? the poet cries in one 
breath for deliverance and forgiveness ; and properly to under- 
stand this prayer we must remember that every kind of misery 
was regarded as the punishment of sin; and therefore on the 
one hand confession of guilt and repentance appeared the 
surest way to deliverance from temporal suffering, and on 
the other hand every respite from trouble was hailed as a sign 
of Yahweh’s forgiveness : — 


From the depths do I cry unto thee, O Yaliweht 
O Lord, hearken to my voice! 
Let thine ears attend to my wailing! 
Yahweh! if thon didst remember transgressions, 
O Lord, who then could exist ? , 
But with thee is forgivencss, 
That thou mayest be honored. 
I have waited upon Yahweh ; 
My soul has waited, I have hoped in his promise. 
My soul waits on the Lord more than they that wait for the 
morning. 
Ay! more than they that wait for the morning. 
Let Israel hope in Yahweh, for mercy is with him; 
Many are his ways of deliverance. 
He shall redeem Israe} from all his iniquities. 


The leading thought of psalm exxxiii. has made it one of 
the best known and most loved in the whole book : — 
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Behold how beautiful and good 
‘Is the dwelling together of brothers ! 
Like the precious ointment on the head, 
That drops down upon the beard, 
The beard of Aaron, and fiows down to the fringe of tis gar 
ment. 
Like the dew of Hermon 
Is the dew that falls on the mountains of Zion ; ! 
For there does Yahweh send the blessing 
Of life for evermore. 


What Aaron has to do with the matter is not obvious, though 
the metaphor of the oil, that joins the hair of the head in 
brotherly union with that of the beard, is clear enongh. Per- 
haps the opening lines are an elaboration — more pious than 
poetical —of the proverb, ‘‘ The dwelling together of brothers 
is good, like oil poured out on the head and dropping upon 
the beard.” 

The little collection is closed by the following exhortation 
to the servants of the temple”: — 


Praise Yahweh, all ye who honor Yahweh, 

And serve in the temple of Yahweh by night! 
Lift up your hands to the sanctuary, 

And praise ye Yahweh! 
May Yahweh bless you from Zion, 

Even he who made heaven and earth! 


We need not multiply proofs that the public service in the 
temple at Jerusalem was dear to the heart of the pious Jew. 
And it follows, from the nature of the case, that the more 
faithfully the people joined the pilgrimages to the sanctuary, 
the more strictly they paid their tithes and other prescribed 
contributions, and the more liberally they brought their free- 
will offerings to Yahweh, the more magnificent would the ser- 
vice become, and the higher would their delight in it rise in 
eonseqnence. But precepts concerning the temple service 
only formed a portion of the contents of the Law, and we 
might well believe that Israelites who were transported with 
delight at the festivals and sacrifices, nevertheless groaned 
under the yoke of the prescriptions as to the Sabbath and as 
to cleanness. And this was doubtless not unfrequently the 
ease, for many of these ordinances were vexatious in the 
extreme; but, on the whole, the devout Jews were deeply 
attached to the whole Law. 

This is obvious from the glowing panegyrics passed upon 
it in many of the psalms, amongst which the hundred and 


1 Translation uncertain. 2 Psalm cxxxiv. 
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nineteenth leserves to be mentioned first on account of its 
great length. It is divided into twenty-two stanzas of eight 
verses or sixteen lines each, and is occupied chiefly with bless- 
ings upon those who observe the commands of Yahweh, and 
prayers for the better knowledge of his Law. It is an alpha- 
betical poem, of monotonous style and quite deficient in poetic 
fire, but instinct throughout with devotion to the Law. The 
following stanza may serve as a specimen. In the original 
every line of it begins with the letter B:*— 


Wherewith shall 2 young man cleanse his way, 
And abide in it, after thy word ? 
With my whole heart have I sought after thee ; 
Let me not wander from thy commandments ! 
LT have searched thy word with my heart, 
, That I might not sin against thee. 
Blessed be thou, O Yahweh! 
Teach me to honor thy precepts. 
With my lips will I declare 
Every utterance of thy mouth. 
In the way o* thy testimony I rejoice, 
More than in greatest wealth. 
Let me ponder on thy commandments, 
And regard the path which thou hast prescribed. 
In thy statutes I will take delight, 
And never forget thy paths. 


The glory of the Law is celebrated in a far more poetic 
strain in some lines * which have been added to an older poem, 
of which we have already given the opening * : — 


The taw of Yahweh is perfect, restoring the soul ; 
The testimony of Yahweh is sure, making the simple wise; 
The statutes of Yahweh are right, rejoicing the heart ; 
The law of Yahweh is pure, enlightening the eyes; 
The fear of Yahweh is clean, enduring for ever ; 
The commands of Yalweh are true, and righteous altogether 
More desirable are they than gold, and much precious metal ; 
Sweeter than honey or honey-comh. 
And by them is thy servant enlightened ; 
In keeping them there is great reward. 
But as for errors, who can mark them ? 
Cleanse me from sins that I myself know not, 
And preserve thy servant from the presumptuous, 
That they may not have power over me! 
Then shalt I be found innocent, 
And free from gross transgressions. 
May the words of my mouth be acceptable to thee, 
And ever remember the thoughts of my heart, 
O Yahweh, my rock and redeemer ! 


1 Vv. 9-18. 2 Psalm xix. 7-14. § See p. 314, 
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There is something strange in the sudden transition from 
the praises of the Law and the poet’s thankfulness that he is 
privileged to know it, to this prayer for deliverance from the 
power of the presumptuous; but it is explained by the melan- 
choly circumstances of the Jews and the current explanation 
of their sufterings. Israel’s fall was attributed to the sins of 
the fathers, but the delay of the promised glory was due to 
the uncleanness which still polluted Yahweh’s people. They 
were indeed doing their best to walk in holiness now, but they 
were constantly made unclean without intending it. Alas for 
all these sins which they did not so much as know! 

This cry already foreshadows the constant terror of pollu- 
tion by which the Jews of later ages were hannted and tort- 
ured, which drove the Essenes into the wilderness,! and made 
the very ‘‘plagnes of the Pharisees” endurable! But as yet 
this terror only casts its shadow now and then over the joy of 
the pious Jew in his possession of the Law. To the question 
what privilege the Jew had over the heathen Paul answered,’ 
‘‘ Especially this, that to him were the words of God en- 
trusted ;” and in so saying he expressed a universal sentiment. 
In former times the Israelites had traced the special manifest- 
ation of God’s goodness in his revealing his will by means of 
the prophets; but now the written word had completely taken 
the place of the living revelation. 


No wonder that the Jews exalted the supremacy of the 
Law; for under it their religion was, for a time, richer and 
deeper than ever. The book of Psalms is the unanswerable 
proof of it. We have already made many extracts from this 
collection, but will now glance at it as a whole. It is well 
worthy of our attention, for there is not another book in the 
Old Testament that has so rich a history. No other collec- 
tion of religious poetry in the world has ever exercised so deep 
an influence, consoled so many sufferers, given strength for so 
many in conflicts, and given words to the inmost thoughts of 
so many pious hearts. The psalms owe their popularity more 
especially to the fact that they generally give utterance to 
pureiy personal feelings, which is seldom the case with the 
prophets. However devout the latter may have been in their 
own personal lives, their recorded thoughts refer for the most 
part to their people. They were conscious above everything 
of being members of Israel. They were oppressed by Israel's 
sins; they rejoiced in Israel’s conversion; saw a vision of 


1 See vol. iii. p. 127. 2 Romans iii. 1, 2. 
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terror in Israel’s fall; and found their ideal in Israel’s glory 
in the Messianic age. This was very noble; for to live for 
others is an important element of true religion. But it is not 
the whole of it. The sense of a personal relationship to God, 
with all that it involves,— sorrow for personal sins, joy 
in the victory over personal temptation, the hope of triumph 
in the inner contest and of eternal life, —all this must 
supplement the love of others if man is to be all he should 
be; and in all this the psalmists on the whole excel the 
prophets. 

Before touching upon a few details, let us glance at the 
general composition of the book of Psalms. It is called in 
Hebrew the ‘‘ book of the songs of praise,” and consists of 
a hundred and fifty poems, though in some cases what was 
originally one is split up into two;! and, in others, two orig 
inally distinct ones are joined together;? and, again, there 
are instances of the same psalm occurring twice with slight 
variations.2 These songs are divided into five books or col- 
lections, the first four of which are closed with cries of praise 
to God. We must not suppose that these divisions were 
made after the whole collection was completed, for some of 
the books, and especially the first, existed separately at first, 
and they were only united together gradually. The object of 
the collector was evidently to furnish the ehoir of Levites at 
the temple with a hymn-book. With this object he provided 
many of the poems with musical notes which are, unfortu- 
nately, almost wholly unintelligible to us. Probably the word 
selah, which constantly recurs,®> means that the full orchestra 
was to joinin at the point indicated, and the choir to change ; 
while the note rendered in our Authorized Version ‘‘ for the 
chief singer,” which frequently appears at the beginning of 
psalms,® indicates that the song is to be performed by a 
soloist. Other expressions, such as ‘‘to the neginoth,” ‘‘ to 
the gittvth,’ ’ perhaps refer to well known tunes to which the 
psalms in question might be sung. 

Numbers of questions as to the origin of the book of 
Psalms are still unanswered ; but one thing is certain, namely, 


‘ For instance, Psalms xiii. and xliii.; compare p. 370. So also Psahns ix. 
and x. 

4 For instance, Psalin xix.; compare p. 314, with p. 540. So also Psalm x xiv 

8 Psalms xiv. and lili.; compare p. 404. So also Psalms Ix. and cviii. 

4 See Psalms xli. 18, Ixxii. 18, bs, Ixxxix. 52, evi. 48. 

6 For instance, in Psalm iii. 2, 4, 8. 

® For instance, in Psalms iv., v., vi., viii. 

7 For inétaree, in Psalms iv., vi., viii, 
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that it was the hymn-hook of the second temple. Most if 
not all of the superscriptions which profess to give the authors 
of the psalms are spurious. ‘hey attribute no fewer than 
seventy-three to David, but we cannot place the smallest 
value on the testimony; and, indeed, most of the poems in 
question are of decidedly late origin. No doubt there are 
psalms which date at all events from before the captivity, but 
the composition of the gYeater number, and certainly the 
colluction of the whole and the introduction of them into the 
temple service, are subsequent to Ezra. Even those psalms 
which the Jews did not compose under the supremacy of the 
Law they adopted under its influence, and they are therefore 
such as could wake a responsive echo in the hearts of the ser- 
vants of the Law. In these songs they recognized their own 
emotions, and found that they could sympathize with the 
poets in their prayers and lamentations, their joy and grati- 
tude, and, alas! the curses they launched against the enemies 
of God, and their self-exalting pride in their own good deeds 
and purity. 

We must not overlook this darker side of the religious life 
of the Jews. In their very hymns and prayers they could 
utter the bitterest curses,’ and often couple with them offen- 
sive self-landation, as we saw in the case of Nehemiah.? 


Utter sentence upon me, O Yahweh, for my ways are perfect, 
And my trust tis unshaken in Yahweh. 

Test me, O Yahweh, put me to the proof, 
Examine my heart and soul. 

For I never forget thy favor, 
And walk in thy faithfulness without ceasing.§ 


A hymn composed in such a strain— and it is sustained 
throughout — can give us no satisfaction. And this is not the 
only one of its kind. This self-righteousness, however, and 
the closely connected bitterness against sinners and heathens, 
are in many instances no more than dark spots on a beantiful 
whole. Deep veneration for the majesty of God, intensest 
gratitude for all his benefits, a mighty trust in his redeeming 
power, a firm faith in his fidelity unshaken by the sharpest 
suffering, a deep sense of guilt leading to the confession that 
God’s chastisements are justified, and a living hope in his for- 
giveness,—such are the emotions with which many of the 
psalms are filled; and side by side with the praises of the 
Law stand those other songs pervaded by anything but 

1 See pp. 311, 312, 404. 2 Ses pp. 495, 496. 
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the spirit of externality, breathing of God’s pleasure Im 4 
contrite heart, and loudly proclaiming the insufficiency of the 
whole system of sacrificial worship. The pious Jews did not 
perceive the intimate contradiction between the two, for the 
Law had not yet choked their religious life. On the contrary, 
it flourished under it more richly than ever. 

The two centuries that succeed the introduction of the Law 
transcend all others in warmth ‘and genuineness of piety. 
Before them the principles of the religion of Israel had not 
yet been sufficiently grasped by the masses of the people, and 
afterwards they were gradually petrified until men no longer 
rejoiced in the law of Yahweh, but groaned beneath the weight 
of its yoke. 


Cuapter XXI. 


THE JEWS UNDER GREEK SUPREMACY. 
Danie, VIIL; Estuer; Eccresiastes; Psarm XLIV. 


os WAS once ina vision on the banks of the Ulai; and 

there I saw a ram with two horns of unequal length, 
the longest of which had grown up last. Now, this ram 
butted violently to the west and the north and the south, so 
that none of the beasts could stand before him, and he fol- 
lowed his own will and grasped at power. But, as I was look- 
ing, there came a goat with one great, terrific horn, stormiug 
from the west, and he fell upon the ram and vanquished him, 
and broke both his horns and trampled him under foot. Then 
this goat grew exceeding strong; but when he was mighty 
beyond measure his great horn was broken off and there came 
up four strong horns instead, pointing to the four quarters of 
heaven. Then there came up a horn out of one of these four, 
which was small at first, but afterwards grew mightily and 
turned towards the south and the east and towards the holy 
land. ‘This horn grew up as high as heaven, and hurled 
down some of the stars from heaven and trampled them un- 
der foot; and even exalted himself against the Prince of the 
stars, put a stop to his daily sacrifice, and devastated his sanc 
tuary. He: poured contempt upon the true religion, and his 
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work of savrilege succeeded but too well.” 1 So we read in 
the book of Daniel, which we shall examine in the next chap- 
ter. The author himself explains the meaning of the vision : # 
The ram: with the two unequal horns is the kingdom of the 
Medes and Persians. The hairy goat is Greece, or rather 
Macedonia ; the great horn is Alexander the Great; the shoot- 
ing up of the four horns in the place of the one is the division 
of Alexander’s kingdom into four: but all this is simply 
touched upon, and the horn that was small at first and then 
became great and defied the God of heaven, finally occupies 
the whole scene. This horn is a king, bold and crafty, power- 
ful and impious, who practises unheard-of atrocities with 
unparalleled success, conquers princes, oppresses the holy 
people, waxes still prouder and prouder, rebels against God 
himself, — until at last he is crushed by the Supreme Power. 
This king can only be Antiochus IV., surnamed Epiphanes, 
the king of Syria. 

Such is a bare outline of the history of the Jews, and with 
the exception of a few allusions in another part of the book 
of Daniel,? it is all that the Bible has to tell us of the people’s 
fortunes from the time of Nehemiah to the middle of the 
second century B.c. Judea fell, with the rest of the Persian 
kingdom, into the hands of Alexander the Great (332 B.c.). 
After his death it was passed backwards and forwards be- 
tween the Egyptian and Syrian princes, and was fiercely torn 
by wars and dissensions, until at last it was definitely incor- 
porated with the Syrian kingdom, and enjoyed a season of 
repose (208 B.c.). ‘The whole period in which Judea was 
a Grecian province furnished an unfavorable contrast to that 
in which the Persians had ruled it; for whereas the religious 
usages of the Persians had had a great attraction for the pious 
Jews, the customs of the Greeks were strange and hateful to 
them. But their actual martyrdom only began (167 B.c.) 
when Antiochus IV. laid waste the synagogues, erected the 
‘‘ abominable sin” of an altar to Jupiter.in the court of the 
temple, compelled the Jews to work on the Sabbath and to 
eat pork; in a word, attempted to abolish their religion by 
force. To this period of martyrdom an end was only pnt by 
the heroic insurrection of the Maccabees, followed by a des- 
perate war. : Aor. 

But we must pass over all the events of this period in 
silence, since they are not touched on in the Bible, and con- 
Gne our attention to what we know of the religion of the Jews 


1 Daniel viii. 2-12. 2 Vo. 13-25. 8 Daniel xi. 
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during these centuries, and to a few remarkable products of 
their literary activity. 


The main features of this survey have already been pre- 
sented in the last ehapter. For what we have said of the 
activity of the priests and seribes, and the deep religious life 
of the Jews, applies especially to the period we are now dis- 
cussing ; for it was after the fall of the Persian monarchy, and 
not hefore it, that the books of Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehe- 
miah were written, and many of the psalms composed. All 
we have now to do is to fill in the sketeh. 

In the first place we must note that with all their reverence 
for the written word, the priests and scribes were by no means 
slaves to the precise form in which they had received it. In- 
deed, this was hardly possible as long as there was no Official 
list of the books to be regarded as sacred writings, and each 
one had to make his own selection, rejecting one and accept- 
ing another. In fact the scribes still took considerable liber- 
ties with the written law, and continued to incorporate many 
fresh regulations in it as to public worship and other matters. 
There is one rather long section of the Pentateuch which was 
not written till after Alexander the Great.’ And again, both 
now and at a still later period, alterations were made in the 
text here and there to avoid scandal.? Nor did the religion 
of the people remain stationary ; for the simple reason that 
it was not dead. Opinions changed and developed; one 
conception came to the front while another sank into the 
background; new customs came into fashion and old ones 
fell into disuse. 

A profound influence was exercised upon the religion of 
the Jews by that of the Persians. Yahweh had always been 
thought of as surrounded by angels ; but if was under Persian 
influences that an elaborate system of angelology arose, in 
which the angels were divided into orders; their princes, the 
archangels, had names given them, Michael, Gabriel, Uriel, 
and so on; and special tasks were assigned them as guardians 
of peoples or individuals. Again, according to the ancient 
doctrine, Yahweh made everything, both good and evil; but 
now the Persian doctrine of two gods made its influence pow- 
erfully felt. The Second Isaiah evidently saw the growing 
influence of the conception that Yahweh, like the Persian 
Aburamazda, created only what was good, and he opposed 
it in the words,* ‘*I form the light and create darkness; I 


1 Exodus xxxv.-xl. 2 Compare vol. i. pp. 391f. 3 Isaiah xlv. 7. 
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maxe peace and create evil; I, Yahweh, and no other.” But 
his opposition was in vain. Gradually Satan, as the author 
of all evil, was established hy the side of the Lord of war- 
hosts. Thus when the Chronicler read in his old authorities 
that Yahweh urged David to number his people, in order that 
he might have a reason for chastising them, he substituted 
the statement that it was Satan who rose up against Israel 
and urged David to take the census.? In the third place, 
though the Jews did not borrow the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion of the dead from the Persians, yet it was under the influ- 
ence of their beliefs that it made its way amongst them.’ 

It cannot surprise us, however, that the Scribes themselves 
always imagined that they were clinging exclusively to the 
doctrine of the fathers, and that, like the prophets and priests 
of a former age, they would sanction no fresh usages unless 
they had previously received the stamp of orthodoxy. Just 
as Ezra and his contemporaries incorporated many heathen 
usages into the Law, as though they were direct precepts of 
Yahweh and in perfect harmony with his worship, so now 
heathen usages could easily make their way in the Jewish 
system, if only they could furnish themselves with orthodox 
explanations. | 


A striking example of this process is furnished by the intro 
duction, or rather the legalization of the feast of Purim, by 
means of the book of Esther. The contents of this book are 
something as follows : — 

There was a great feast at the court of Ahasuerus, the 
mighty king of the Persians, who ruled over a hundred and 
twenty-seven provinces. The splendor of the palace was 
dazzling, and the luxury of the feast ravished the senses. 
After seven days, the intoxicated monarch thought he should 
like to display his queen Vashti amongst his other glories, for 
she was transcendently beautiful. _Bnt she refused to come at 
his command, upon which he degraded her from the throne at 
the advice of his nobles, who were afraid of their own wives 
imitating the queen and refusing to obey them. Some time 
afterwards Vashti’s place was taken by Esther, a Jewish 
orphan brought up in the house of her uncle, Mordicai, who 
came into the conrt of the palace every day from the time of 
his niece’s exaltation onwards. Esther fully deserved the 
high honor she had received by her extreme docility, for she 


1 2 Samuel xxiv. 1. 2 1 Chronicles xxi. 1; compare p. 31. 
8 Compare pp. 395, 896; vol. iii. chapter xxx. 
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not only won the heart of the chief ruler of the harem by 
allowing herself to be absolutely guided by him in the selec- 
tion of her adornments, but even when she wore the queenly 
crown was just as submissive to her uncle as she had been 
when an inmate of his house. At his command she concealed 
her nationality. 

After Esther’s promotion, Mordicai did the king a great 
service, for he discovered that two of the chamberlains were 
plotting against his life, and told him their names, through 
Esther. Their guilt was evident, and they were put to death ; 
but the king forgot to reward Mordicai, though Esther had 
not neglected to tell him the name of the man to whom he 
owed his life. 

Mordicai, therefore, remained without any special distinc- 
tion; but another of the king’s subjects rose from one step of 
honor to another. This was a certain Haman; and since he 
was such a favorite of the king, everybody cringed before 
him, except Mordicai, who was so proud that in spite of re- 
peated warnings he refused to fall down upon the earth before 
Haman as he entered or quitted the palace. When Haman’s 
attention was called to this he was excessively angry, and, 
not satisfied with simply planning the death of so insignificant 
an offender, he determined to compass the destruction of all 
his countrymen, the Jews. To do this he would need the 
king’s consent; but he had no difficulty in obtaining it when 
he promised to pay ten thousand talents into the royal treasury 
out of the confiscated goods of these Jews. The only ques- 
tion left to decide was the date for the massacre. Haman 
decided the question by lot, and was thus led to fix the thir- 
teenth day of the twelfth month. Accordingly, the order to 
massacre and plunder the Jews in the king’s name was openly 
promulgated just eleven mouths in advance ! 

No sooner was it published than a cry of terror rose from 
the Jews in every portion of the kingdom, as they fasted in 
sackcloth and ashes. Mordicai also appeared in mourning at 
some distance from the palace; and when Esther sent a mes- 
senger to ask the cause of his sorrow he told her of the king’s 
decree, and at the same time commanded her to entreat her 
husband’s grace on behalf of her own and her uncle’s people. 
Obedient as she had always been before, Esther now pleaded 
that it was death to approach the king uninvited ; but Mor- 
dicai still insisted, and reminded her that she herself, as a 
Jewess, was involved in the common danger. Besides, he 
said, it was perhaps a dispensation that she had been made 
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queen just in time to save her people. On receiving this 
answer she sent to beg him to fast with her three days, and 
promised to make the venture. 

She was successful. The king graciously extended her the 
golden sceptre as a sign of favor, and asked her what she 
desired, whereupon she invited him to come with his favorite 
Haman to feast with her. What an honor for Haman! As 
they sat at wine, the king asked Esther to declare her request, 
and promised to grant it though it should be half his kingdom. 
But apparently she could not bring herself to make it, and 
begged the king to come and feast with her again next day,— 
and to bring Haman with him. The extraordinary honor 
shown to his favorite may have begun to surprise the king, 
but Haman himself was intoxicated with vanity as he went 
out. Picture his rage at seeing that detestable Jew at the 
gate of the palace again, refusing to bow to him! He went 
hone and expatiated to his wife, his relatives, and his retainers 
upon all the wealth and honor he enjoyed, culminating in the 
renewed invitation to feast with the king and queen. ‘‘ But 
yet,” he added, ‘‘it is all nothing as long as that Jew Mor- 
dicai sits at the gate of the palace!” ‘* Then build a gallows 
fifty cubits high, and hang him on it!” cried his friends. 
Haman thought it a capital suggestion, and the gallows soon 
reared its threatening form! 

But mark what now took place! That night the king 
could not sleep, and he ordered some one to read the royal 
archives to him. When they came to the conspiracy that 
Mordicai had discovered, the king asked whether any reward 
had been given him, and his servants answered, No. Mean- 
while the morning had come, and Haman was already in the 
palace to ask the king’s permission to hang Mordicai. The 
monarch sent for him, and asked him what onght to be done 
to the man whom the king desired to honor above adil others. 
Thinking that this could only mean himself, Haman declared 
that the man should be clad in the royal garments and seated 
on the king’s favorite horse, with his crown upon his head, 
and that he should then ride through the city, preceded by 
one of the grandees of the kingdom crying out, ‘‘ This is the 
man whom the king delights to honor!” Then the king, to 
Haman’s utter dismay, replied, ‘‘ Go instantly and do all this 
to Mordicai, the Jew!” There was no resisting the com- 
mand, and Haman at once obeyed. When all was over he 
returned in grief and shame to his house, and told his wife 
and friends what had happened, to their great consternation. 
Fall of gloomy forebodings they gave him but cold comfort 
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as to the future,—but at that very moment a messenger 
came to conduct him to the queen’s feast! 

Again king Ahasuerus asked the queen, as they sat at wine, 
what it was she desired, and she cried in deep emotion, ‘ It 
is my own life, O king, and the lives of my people! There is 
a man who is bent on slaying us all.” ‘** Who is he?” asked 
the half intoxicated king ; and when she said it was Haman, 
he started up in a fury, and went out and paced up and down 
in the garden. Then Haman saw that his life was in danger, 
and fell upon the queen’s divan to implore for grace. But 
this only served to hasten his fate, for the king was offended 
at his coming so near the person of the queen. The keepers 
of the harem, too, who cringed before the mighty favorite a 
moment before, were now anxious to curry favor with the 
king in his fall, and one of them ventured to suggest that a 
gallows erected for Mordicai’s benefit was standing in front 
of Haman’s house! The hint was quite enough. In a few 
moments Haman was hanging on his own gallows at the 
king’s command. 

Mordicai was soon installed in the fallen noble’s place, and 
the relations of the Jews to their persecutors were now com- 
pletely reversed. Since every law of the Persians and Medes 
was irrevocable, the royal decree already issued remained in 
force, bunt a second was now nniversally promulgated, giving 
the Jews permission to defend themselves and even to attack 
and plunder their enemies on the day appointed for their 
massacre. What. rejoicings there were amongst the Jews! 
Feast sneceeded feast, and when the day they had formerly 
dreaded so much at last arrived, they took ample advantage 
of the permission granted by the king. In Susa alone they 
slew five hundred of their foes, including the ten sons of 
Haman, but they took no plunder. Not yet satisfied with 
their revenge, Mordicai and Esther begged that the bodies 
of Haman’s sous might be hung upon the gallows, and 
that one more day might be granted to the Jews for the 
slaughter of their enemies. The king consented; and again 
three hundred victims fell in Susa alone, snd seventy-tive 
thousand in the whole kingdom. But no plunder was takeu 
anywhere. 

In memory of this deliverance Mordicai instituted a yearly 
feast on the fourteenth and fifteenth days of Adar, the twelfth 
month, and called these days /’u7/m after the Persian word pur, 
or ‘‘ lot,” because Haman had fixed the day for the massacre 
of the Jews by lot. Mordicai continued to be the first 
minister of king Ahasuerus. 
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The story is a tissue of glaring impossibilities from first to 
last ; nor can the derivation of the name of the Purim feast, 
upon which it all turns, be accepted as correct. Imagine a 
king consenting, at his minister’s instigation, to put thousands 
of his peaceable subjects to death, and the minister determining 
by lot the day upon which this colossal massacre is to take 
place, and then giving eleven months’ public notice of his in- 
tention to every one, including his intended victims; who are 
nevertheless so powerful that, when permitted to do so by the 
king, they are able to slaughter seventy-five thousand Per- 
sians in two days. If the king had withheld his permission, 
would they have allowed themselves to be slanghtered like so 
many sheep? And, not to multiply instances, would the 
Jews have named the feast of their deliverance after the 
incidental nse of the lot? The whole book is probably a 
fiction from beginning to end, and we should not even be 
justified in inferring from it that king Ahasuerus (that is 
Xerxes) was hostile to the Jews. What the name of Purim 
really signifies, and what was the true origin of the feast, 
we cannot tell with certainty. Possibly it was a Persian 
feast at which festivities were held and presents interchanged. 
In that case the Jews who lived amongst the Persians adopted 
it from their neighbors, and the writer of the book of Esther 
desired to find a place for it in the Jewish religion by the ex- 
planation he gave of its origin. He was completely success- 
ful. The days of Purim or of Mordicai have been observed 
as a festival down to the present day. 

The book of Esther is inspired by a thoroughly bad spirit 
of intolerance, national pride, and vengefulness. In the whole 
work there is but one touch of a more generous feeling, but 
one little point of light in the darkness of the great picture ; 
and that is the statement that the exasperated and murderous 
Jews never laid their hands upon any plunder, and thereby 
showed that it was not the base lust of wealth, but the rather 
less base lust of vengeance which urged them on. The heart 
of the man who could write such a story must have been filled 
with ugly passions, and it is far from ereditable to the Jews 
that they should have accepted the book and finally recognized 
it as a sacred writing. But we cannot be surprised at their 
doing so, since they considered hatred of the foes of Israel 
and his god a merit rather than a fault. 

The evil spirits of vengeance aud arrogance possessed the 
most zealous Jews far more strongly under Greek than under 
Persian supremacy. And this is why we have dealt with the 
book of Esther in this connection. ‘Though it professes te 
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place ns under the Persian king Xerxes, it really dates from 
the time when zealous Jews sighed under the Greek princes 
who sueceeded Alexander the Great. After the incorporation 
of Judzea in that monarch’s kingdom, circumstances stimnlated 
a violent opposition to heathen influences, and consequently to 
the heathens themselves, on the part of the more zealons Jews. 
As foreign manners began to exercise a growing fascination 
on the Jews, and the special Jewish character incurred ever 
greater danger of being lost, the champions of Jewish nation- 
ality, amongst whom the author of Esther must be reckoned, 
redoubled their efforts to preserve it. 


There was certainly good cause for alarm, since the Greek 
spirit was making itself powerfully felt in Jndwa. Many of 
the Jews were dissatisfied with the path their people were tak- 
ing in matters of religion ; and while many rejoiced in the 
Law and the service of the temple, others were tortured with 
doubts as to the truth of the religious philosophy of life which 
still prevailed around them. 

Profound and serious doubts, as to the truth of the doctrine 
handed down from the fathers, are generally to be found in 
but few hearts. Most men are too superficial to entertain 
them.* But the book of Ecclesiastes shows that there were at 
any rate some Jews in the Grecian period who not only felt 
these doubts, but were almost rent asunder by them. We will 
now examine this work. 

It begins as follows: ‘‘ Words of the Preacher, the son of 
David, king in Jerusalem.” But the writer has not the least 
intention of really passing himself off as Solomon. He says 
expressly :?‘*I, the preacher, was king of Israel,” as if he 
were bringing the shade of Solomon upon the stage. He sim- 
ply puts his own thoughts into the mouth of Solomon, whom 
he presents nnder the name of the Preacher, or rather ‘* the 
Preacheress ;”’ that is to say, Wisdom. 

The book has often given offence both in ancient and mod 
ern times. And no wonder. Like the book of Job, it is the 
fruit of deep-rooted doubts as to the government of God, but 
it lacks the solemn though highly unsatisfactory solution of 
the problem which we find in Job. 

‘‘ Vanity of vanities! everything is vanity!” Such are the 
words in which the preacher begins to unbosom himself. Man, 
he goes on to say, gains nothing from all his toil; Nature re- 
peats the old round with wearisome monotony, and there is 
nothing new under the sun! ‘The preacher took delight in 
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seeking wisdom, but even that is a bootless endeavor. Indul- 
gence of the senses —is vanity. The rich man’s life — is van- 
ity. The pursuit of knowledge — well, wisdom is better than 
folly ; but when all is said and done, the wise man and the fool 
both die, and there is the end of it! Life is misery. One 
thing succeeds another, and people choose to call this succes- 
sion ‘‘ good,” but who knows why? Enjoy what you can get, 
and trouble yourself about nothing else! For injustice is tri- 
umphant, and the end of a man is like that of a beast. Death 
is better than life, for life is full of misery, — and yet after all 
a living dog is better than a dead lion; for the living do know 
that they will, die, but the dead know nothing at all! We 
must submit to God. Whatelse canwe do? It is best to be 
prudent and to fear God, and if a man can enjoy his wealth 
with an easy heart so much the better. There are strange 
things to be seen under the sun—for instance, a righteous 
man destroyed by his goodness, and a scoundrel made pros- 
perous by his villany. You should not aim at being too good 
and wise, or you will only undo yourself. Yet take care also 
not to be too stupid and wicked, for that is generally no less 
fatal. But, in fact, there are not many people of understand- 
ing, not one man in a thousand — and no women at all. Ev- 
erything in the world is vanity, for what is the end of it? 
Death! And the dead know nothing and are forgotten, with 
all their love and hate. So there is nothing better to do than 
to enjoy life. Time and chance rule all things. If we do any 
good we get no thanks for it. Live with as little care as you 
may. After all, things often turn out better than one would 
think. Young man! enjoy your life, and forget not that God 
will judge you by your deeds. Remember this: old age with 
all its plagues is before you, and then death. Vanity of van- 
ities! In conclusion: Do not be for ever writing books, for it 
is weariness of the spirit; and keep God’s commandments ! 

These specimens will suffice to characterize the spirit and 
tendency of the book. Not only is it full of doubt, but it 
offers no solution whatever of the riddles of life— not even 
the: sublime though comfortless dictum of the book of Job, 
‘God is great and we comprehend him not!” Here, too, 
God is great, but he is so great and so far off that man can 
feel no affection towards him; and the outcome of the whole 
work is simply this: ‘‘On the whole it is best to enjoy life, 
but to do so in moderation.” 

‘Such men as the writer of Ecclesiastes and those who agreed 
with him could hardly feel much enthusiasm for the Law and 
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public worship. No doubt they duly made their sacrifices, 
observed the ordinary laws of purity, complied — though not 
very scrupulously — with the dietary laws, and kept the Sab- 
bath decently ; but at the same time they could see what was 
good in the heathens, like the sages of old, and did not exalt 
Jewish peculiarities above everything else. Thus their sceptical 
spirit and gloomy views of life strengthened the free thinking 
party that asked for theatres and Greek works of art, and longed 
to study foreign languages and read the books of the heathens. 


Who knows what might have become of Judaism had not 
Antiochus Epiphanes, by persecuting the zealots for the Law, 
compelled them to concentrate all their strength in the attempt 
to rescue their religion? 

Some of the psalms which were composed at this period re- 
flect the sufferings of the devout Jews when their enemies 
raged in the gathering places of God (that is to say the syna- 
gogues), broke everything in them to pieces, and then set 
them on fire; when, above all, the great sanctuary, the place 
where the Lord’s name was established, was desecrated by 
idolatrous practices,’ and when the Syrians blasphemed the 
name of Yahweh and oppressed his servants.” Alas! they 
thought with longing of the times when their god had rescued 
their forefathers and expelled the heathens.* Ah! he had 
done mighty deeds in those days, for it was not the sword of 
the warriors but the arm of God that had made them the heirs 
of Canaan. And he would surely help them now again! They 
would nof trust in sword and bow, but in Him alone. In Him 
they still would boast. . . . Bnt alas! they cried, they were 
put to shame; their god did not support them; they were 
scattered abroad and sold into the hand of the enemy. There 
they stood in confusion of face, although they had not forgot- 
ten their god, but had remained true to Him! 

If we had forgotten the name of our God 

Or stretched out our hands to a strange god— 
Would not God search it out ? 

Does he not know the secrets of the heart ?—~ 
Nay, but for thy sake are we slain, 

And counted as sheep for the slaughter. 
Awake! why sleepest thou, O Lord! 

Arise! and cast us not off for ever | 
Why hidest thou thy face, 

And forgettest our misery and oppression ? 
For our soul is howed down to the dust; 

Our body cleaves to the ground. 
Stand up aud help us! 

Redeem us for thy mercy’s sake! 


1 Psalm lxxiv. 4-8. 2 Vv. 10, 18-23. 8 Psalm xliv. 
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as LL that could make us think of thee has vanished ont 

of our sight, and there is no prophet left amongst us, 
nor any one who can foretell how long it yet shall last.” So 
cried a psalmist in the period of humiliation,'! and we may 
well believe that many a devout sufferer, as he compared this 
season of oppression with the days of the Assyrians and Chal- 
deans, was painfully impressed by the great change that had 
taken place. In those days there were so many prophets to 
exhort and comfort the people; now there was not one. No 
prophets had arisen for a long time back, and though no one 
could explain the reason, yet an instinctive fear was felt that 
none would come in future. And so it was. The days of 
prophecy were over in Israel. Where the written word is su- 
preme the men of the spirit cannot live. And yet enconrage- 
ment and consoling predictions were so sorely needed that 
some means must be found of meeting the want; and if it 
was impossible for a pious Jew of the second century B.c. to 
imagine, as men had done in former times, that God had 
chosen him as the vehicle of his direct revelations and an- 
nounced to him beforehand all that he was about to do, yet at 
least he might partially supply the place of the living revela- 
tion, and partially perform its functions by dint of studying, in 
faith, the words of the ancient men of God. 

We can now understand the origin of the book of Daniel. 
A punctilious, rigidly orthodox, and firmly believing Jew had 
been pondering prayerfully over the sufferings of his age, and 
had opened the prophecies of Jeremiah.” There he read that 
Israel and many other peoples should serve the king of Baby- 
lon for seventy years. Had the prediction been fulfilled? The 
writer of Chronicles had boldly declared that it had, and had 
noted Zerubbabel’s return as the end of these ten sabbat:cal 
years.® But every one did not agree with him, at any rate in 
regarding this event as the complete fulfilment of the prophecy. 
Three centuries ago the prophet Zechariah, years after the re- 


1 Psalm Lxxiv. 9. 2 Jeremiah xxv. 11, 12, xxix. 10. 
8 2 Chronicles xxxvi. 21 ; compare Ezra i. 1. 
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turn, had imagined when he saw the misery of his people that 
Yabweh’s wrath was still heavy) upon Israel, and that the sev- 
enty years were not yet over.) Were they over even now? 
If so, where was the Messianic age that was to have dawned 
directly after the seventy years? Israel was still in suffering 
and almost in exile. The faithful were still waiting for Yahb- 
weh as one waits for the morning, for it was still night — 
darker night than ever, since Antiochus had come. Then it 
followed either that the prophet’s word was false or that the 
seventy years were not yet over; and inasmuch as it was im- 
possible that the word of God should not be fulfilled, the othe: 
alternative must be adopted. But several centuries had al- 
ready elapsed since the prophecy of the seventy years was 
uttered ; it followed therefore of necessity that it could not 
have been intended literally. It was evident from the result. 
Jeremiah meant seventy periods of seven years each, and they 
were now nearly over. The arrogance of Antiochus was the 
last convulsion of heathenism; full soon would he fall, and 
the kingdom of God begin. Such was the comfort which our 
author offered to his fellow-believers under their oppression. 

As the vehicle of his predictions he brings upon the stage an 
Israelite of the captivity named Daniel, who was celebrated 
for his gifts as a seer.” He depicts him as a rigid Jew, after 
the type of a believer of the second century B.c., and makes 
him foretell the future in a variety of ways. 

The first chapters of the book contain stories which may 
have been partially taken from popular traditions concerning 
Daniel ; but in that case the author gave them the coloring he 
desired, and made them vehicles of the lesson that God de- 
livers his pious servants and brings tyrants to their fall. 

We are transplanted then to Babylon, where Nebuchadrez- 
zar, we are told, after taking Jerusalem and carrying away 
Jehoiakim a captive, determined to train certain Jewish boys 
of noble blood as his pages. This involved, amongst other 
things, feeding them upon rich dainties, in order to improve their 
appearance. But Daniel and his three friends — Hananiah, 
Mishael, and Azariah-— who were amongst those chosen, re- 
fused to touch these dainties, because they were not prepared 
according to the Jewish law. The ruler of the harem, who had 
charge of them, was afraid of their growing thin if they lved 
upon pot-herbs and water, as they desired; but a trial of ten 
days convinced him of his mistake, for they looked far better 
than their companions. God had blessed their simple food, 
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and had given all of them great knowledge, and Daniel 
wonderful gifts as a seer; so that these four knew ten times 
as much as all the astrologers and sages of the kingdom 
together. 

Nebuchadrezzar was soon to have a proof of Daniel’s gifts. 
For one night he started from his sleep disturbed by a dread- 
fu] dream, but he had quite forgotten what it was. Accord- 
ingly he asked his astrologers to tell him what it was he had 
seen in his dream; and when they told him that was impossi- 
ble, he ordered them all to be put to death. Daniel and his 
companions were taken with the rest to undergo the sentence ; 
but Daniel, trusting in the help of his god, begged for a little 
delay, and promised the king to tell him all he desired to 
know. And that night God did indeed reveal it to him in a 
vision ; so he begged that the execution of the sages might 
not be proceeded with, since he could satisfy the king. He 
vas ushered into the royal presence. and declared that God 
aad revealed the secrets of the future to Nebuchadrezzar in his 
jream, and had now once more revealed to him, his servant, 
what the king had forgotten. He had scen a great statue of 
terrible form. The head was of fine gold, the breast and 
arms of silver, the body and thighs of brass, the legs of 
iron, and the feet of iron mixed with clay. Then a stone 
came down, which was not thrown by a human hand, and it 
crushed all the image till it was swept away by the wind, 
while the stone itself became a mountain that filled the whole 
earth. Such was the dream, and this was its meaning: The 
golden head was Nebuchadrezzar himself. After him another 
kingdom would rise, weaker than his, represented by the sil- 
ver part. Then would come another, represented by the brass, 
that would extend over all the earth. Finally, there would 
be a fourth, hard and grinding like iron, and yet partly brittle, 
which was typified in the mingled metal and clay. The stone 
was the kingdom of God, which would destroy all other king- 
doms, and would endure for ever itself. When Nebuchad- 
rezzar heard this he bowed down and acknowledged Daniel’s 
insight, for he had faithfully described his dream. He now 
desired to make him governor of the district of Babylon and 
chief of the seers, but Daniel begged that these high positions 
might be given to his friends; and he himself continued to 
reside in the palace. 

Now Nebuchadrezzar was a tyrant. He showed it more 
particularly on the occasion of his setting up a golden statue, 
sixty cubits high and six cubits broad, in the vale of Dura, 
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in the district of Balylonia. He had a great feast for the 
consecration of this statue, and invited all the governors of 
the provinces and all the grandees of the kingdom to the cere- 
mony. As soon as his guests were assembled, he proclaimed 
that, when the music gave the signal, they were all to fall 
down and worship the image, on pain of being hurled into a 
burning furnace. Now, when Daniel’s three friends —Sha- 
drach, Meshach, and Abednego, as they were called in Chaldee 
-—— refused to obey the decree, they were sentenced to the pun- 
ishment; and, when they persisted in their refusal, the furnace 
was made seven times as hot as usual, so that the strongest 
men in the army were killed by the heat as they threw the 
prisoners in, bound hand and foot. But behold! Shadrach, 
Meshaeh, and Abednego remained unhurt. ‘The fire simply 
burned the ropes that bound them, so that they could walk 
about freely in the furnace, where an angel was seen with 
them. When they came out they did not even smell of fire! 
Upon this the king was inspired with terror for their mighty 
god, and forbade any of his subjects, on pain of death, to 
speak injuriously of him. 

Once again, the king had a proof of Daniel’s skill as a seer, 
which served at the same time as a warning against his own 
boundless arrogance. He saw in a dream a tree, as high as 
heaven, standing in the middle of the earth, with beautiful 
foliage and rich fruits. The beasts of the field: found shelter 
under it, and the birds nestled in its branches. But lo! a 
holy angel came down from heaven and ordered this tree to 
be stripped of its branches and foliage and fruit, so that noth- 
ing but the naked stem was left, held to the ground by bands 
of metal. Then it had to share the fate of the beasts; ‘ its 
human heart must become the heart of a beast” for seven 
years. In vain did the magicians rack their brains to ex- 
plain this dream. At last it was submitted to Daniel with a 
request that he would expound it; but he was su utterly dis- 
mayed that, for a whole honr, lie conld not utter a word. 
When forced to speak at last, he began with a formula for 
averting a curse: ‘* My lord! may this dream be fulfilled on 
your enemies, and its explanatiou on them that oppose you!” 
And in truth there was a fearful meaning in the vision! This 
tree was the king himself, and what he saw happening to it 
was a foreshadowing of the fact that he wonld be cast out and 
treated like a beast. What Daniel thus predicted afterwards 
took place. A year thence, as Nebuchadrezzar was looking 
down from the battlements of his palace upea his capital, he 
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boastfully exslaimed, ‘‘ This is the great Babylon, that I have 
built by my power and to my glory!” and then there came 
4 voice from heaven that pronounced his sentence. His 
dominion was to be taken from him, and seven years long 
he was to eat grass like au ox! His fate came upon him 
instantly ; but in seven years his understanding returned and 
his royal splendor with it. He was at once restored to the 
throne; and now he gave the glory to God, who is able to 
humble the proud. He communicated all this to his subjects 
by solemn edict. 

Nebuchadrezzar’s son, Belshazzar, was still worse than his 
father, and under him the kingdom fell. This was foretold 
him in the following manner, on the very night on which he 
lost his crown. He was holding a feast with the thousand 
nobles of his kingdom, and in a drunken freak he ordered the 
gold and silver cups and bowls, goblets and chargers, which 
his father had taken from the temple at Jerusalem, to be 
brought for himself and his courtiers, his wives and his mis- 
tresses to drink from. As they were drinking, and ob, hor-. 
ror! were praising their idols with the sacred vessels in their 
hands, human fingers suddenly appeared out of the wall, and 
wrote certain letters upon it. The king, in consternation, 
summoned all the astrologers, and promised to promote the 
man who could read and explain the writing to the third posi- 
tion in the whole kingdom. All the seers hurried to the place, 
but not one of them could decipher the writing. The whole 
assembly was filled with dismay, and Belshazzar and his 
nobles had sat down pale with terror, when the queen entered 
the festive hall and told the king that there was a certain 
Daniel amongst his subjects, whom his father had made the 
head of the seers. The king immediately sent for him, and 
besought him urgently to decipher the writing, promising to 
make him the third in the kingdom. ‘‘ Keep your gifts, O 
king,” he answered, ‘‘I ask no reward for telling you what 
you desire. Remember what befell your father, and how his 
pride was humbled! And yet you have not humbled yourself, 
but have desecrated the holy vessels of God’s temple. And 
this is why that portion of his hand came out against you. 
Do you ask what is written there? It is Mene, mene, tekel, 
upharsin; which means, ‘ Numbered, numbered, weighed, 
divided.’ God has numbered the days of your kingdom, and 
they are over; has weighed it, and found it too light; has 
divided it, and given it to the Medes and Persians.” Then 
Daniel was clad in a purple robe and adorned with a golden 
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necklace, and proclaimed the third in the kingdom. But that 
very night Belshazzar was slain. 

Under his successor, Darius the Mede, Daniel was at first 
high in honor. He was the chief of the three viceroys to 
whom the governors of the hundred and twenty provinces 
were responsible, and the king was even thinking of making 
him viceroy of the whole kingdom. The nobles and governors, 
who were all hostile to him, endeavored in vain to compass 
his ruin; for they conld not accnse him of the least impro- 
priety. Then they saw that there was but one way to trip 
him up. They must manage to make his fidelity to his own 
religion appear an offence. So they all advised the king to 
make a proclamation that for thirty days no one should ask 
anything of god or man, except of him, the king. Accord 
ingly the king issued the decree ; and, like all the laws of the 
Persians and Medes, it was irrevocable. But Daniel defied 
the edict, and went as usnal to pray, three times a day, at 
the open window, with his face towards Jernsalem. Of conrse 
‘his enemies observed him, and immediately informed the king 
that Daniel had disobeyed his precept. Darins was deeply 
grieved, and did all he conld to rescne his favorite; but Dan- 
iel’s enemies held him to his word, and at last he was obliged 
to have him thrown into the lions’ den, as he had said in the 
proclamation. ‘‘May your god, whom you worship, rescne 
you!” he cried to the prisoner, as he was led off to the place 
of punishment. Then Daniel was let down into the den, the 
month of which was closed with a stone, sealed with the 
king’s signet-ring and those of his nobles. But Darius was 
so depressed that he ate nothing at his evening meal, sent 
away the music, and could not sleep. Early in the morning, 
at dawn of day, he went to the lions’ den, and called to Dan- 
iel in a mournful voice, ‘‘ Daniel! servant of the living God! 
has God indeed saved yon from the months of the lions?” 
Pictnre his joy when he heard the answer, ‘“‘ He has, O king! 
Live for ever! My God sent an angel to deliver me, for I 
have committed no offence against you.” Then the king 
ordered him to be drawn up out of the den, and all those 
who had accused him, together with their wives and children, 
to be thrown in. Of course, they no sooner touched the 
ground than the lions fell upon them and devonred them. 
Then the king issued orders to all his subjects to worship the 
god of Daniel, for he was the living and only God; and, as 
Jong as Darins lived, Daniel prospered. 
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Let us pause for a moment at this point to consider what 
we have read. We have had our fill of wonders, and of 
scenes which are impossibility itself. Moreover, we have had 
a most erroneous representation of the course of history. 
It is true that a prince of the name of Belshazzar did perish 
at the taking of Babylon; but he was a son of Nabonedus, 
the last Chaldean monarch, and not of Nebuchadrezzar. 
And again, it was not Darius the Mede, but Cyrus that took 
Babylon; nor did any kingdom of the Medes at all intervene 
between that of the Chaldees and that of the Persians. The 
writer appears to have confounded the taking of Babylon by 
Cyrus with its subsequent capture by Darius Hystaspis, one 
of his successors. But he really did believe a kingdom of 
the Medes to have sueceeded that of Nebuchadrezzar, for he 
represents it by the silver breast and arms, under the golden 
head of the statue seen by the king in his dream, while the 
brass signifies the kingdom of the Persians, the iron that of 
Alexander, the stern ruler who crushed everything beneath 
him, and the mixture of iron and clay in the feet of the image 
indicates the weak points in the divided kingdom of this 
mighty conqueror. 

All hesitation in believing that the writer’s knowledge of 
history was so exceedingly defective as this vanishes when we 
find him elsewhere! distinctly implying that there were only 
four Persian kings, whereas we know of no less than twelve. 
And again, he made a grave mistake as to the length of the 
period he was reviewing. He calculates that there were 
seventy times seven years between Jeremiah’s prophecy and 
the fall of Antiochus, which he expected within a few years. 
But the period between the date of Jeremiah’s prophecy of 
the seventy years (605 B.c.) and the year when our book was 
written (165 B.c.) falls short of the required time by fifty 
years. Butif the writer himself had no means of gaining a 
more accurate knowledge of history, none of his readers were 
any better off. Besides, he was doubtless too full of his own 
purpose to trouble himself much as to these matters. His 
sole object in telling these stories was to fire his dejected 
fellow believers with courage to persevere. They must not 
let themselves be driven to eat forbidden food, to worship 
idols, or to neglect their daily prayers and all that the Law 
prescribed. Their God was the God of heaven, mightier 
than all gods and kings, fully able to rescue his worshippers 
from the most threatening dangers. He humbled the proud. 
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Did this overweening Antiochus dare to persecute the faith- 
ful? He himeelf should be compelled by the visible help 
which God would bring to his servants to acknowledge his 
folly in resisting Him. And if he would not yield, if he 
thought it was his own might that had made him so great, he 
inight see his lot foreshadowed in that of Nebuchadrezzar, 
whom God as good as made into a beast for a time on purpose 
to humble him; or he might read in Belshazzar’s fate what 
was coming upon him too, for that Mene, mene, tekel, upharsin 
was equally applicable to his own dominion ! 


Meanwhile our author was not content with this general 
announcement that the end was near, and that the kingdom 
of God, the stone thrown without human hand, would super- 
sede the kingdoms of the world. He desired to indicate the 
course of events from Daniel’s time to his own more in detail, 
and also to describe the future more exactly. ‘To this object 
the remainder of the book, which records certain visions of 
Daniel’s, is devoted. 

One of these visions, that of the ram beaten by the goat, 
we have already considered,’ with the exception of a single 
detail; namely, the prediction that the daily sacrifice, to which 
Antiochus had put a stop, would be suspended for exactly two 
thousand three hundred mornings and evenings, or three and a 
half years ;* for the writer establishes certain resting points in 
the period of the seventy weeks of years. In the first place, 
when seven of them were gone, the anointed, the prince, 
should cause Jerusalem to be rebuilt. This must be a refer- 
ence either to Cyrus or to the high priest Joshna, under whom 
the first band of exiles returned. After sixty-two more weeks 
of years another anointed should be slain. This may be an 
allusion to the high priest Onias III., who was overtaken by 
this fate. “Half a week of years after that, the daily sacrifice 
should be suspended, and in three and a half years more 
Antiochus shonld fall and the kingdom of God should 
come.* The author further describes the history of Syria 
and Egypt, after the partition of Alexander’s kingdom, in 
some detail.‘ 

There is little to attract us in all the allusions and obscure 
indications of recent events which our author lays on the lips 
of the ancient seer, He always selects an cnigmatical form 
of utterance suitable to oracular deliverances; but there is 


1 See p. 5f4. % Daniel viii. 13, 14. 
8 Paxiel ix. 24-27; compare xii. 7, 11. 4 Daniel xi. 
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one section of his book in particular which has always made 
4 profound impression upon its readers, and has given rise to 
much deep speculation and to much idle waste of words. It 
is the vision of the four beasts.? 

I saw storms, says our author, in his cuaracter of Daniel, 
bursting from every quarter of heaven, as four monsters caine 
up out of the sea. The first was like a lion, with eagle’s 
wings; and behold! it was robbed of its feathers, and stood 
up on its hind legs and received a human heart. Then there 
came up a second, like a bear, leaning towards one side, with 
three ribs in its mouth; and a voice said, ‘‘ Rise up and eat 
much flesh!” Then a thiyd came into view, like a leopard, 
with four wings; and it had four heads, and was very 
mighty. But terrible as these three were, the fourth was 
monstrous above them all. A terrific creature! With great 
iron teeth it crunched and devoured all it could lay hold of, 
and trod the rest under foot. It had ten horns upon its 
head ; and behold! there came up a little horn among the rest, 
three of which were plucked ont to make room for it, and this 
little horn had human eyes, and a mouth with which it spoke 
boastfully. Ando! there were thrones made ready, and the 
Ancient of Days, even God, sat down in a shining garment 
with snow-white hair on his head. The throne glittered, and 
its wheels were all aglow. A river of fire streamed out from 
Him, and millions of angels stood before Him. Then the 
judgment began and the books were opened. Upon this the 
fourth bgast was sentenced, slain, and burned, because of all 
the blasphemous language of the little horn. Meanwhile the 
other beasts were also bereft of their power, for it was but 
given them for a time. And when all this was accomplished, 
there came one upon the clouds like a son of man, and he was 
taken before the throne of God, where honor and dominion 
were given him to all eternity. 

Then, continues Daniel, I was filled with consternation at 
this vision, and I asked one of the angels to explain it, espe- 
cially the meaning of the little horn. And he answered that 
it was a king who would rise up against God, persecute the 
holy pcople, abolish the Law, and rule for a time, two 
times, and half a time (three and a half years), but would 
then perish, and give place to the kingdom of the saints, 
which should endure for ever. ' 

It is as clear as daylight to every impartial investigator that 
this little horn is Antiochus Epiphanes, and that the fourth 
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beast must therefore be the Greek empire. But it is easy to 
see why aneient and modern interpreters have been mirwilling 
to recognize the fact; for Daniel very definitely predicts that 
on the fall of the fourth beast the kingdom of God will come. 
Moreover this ‘‘ son of man” was supposed to be Jesus. And 
therefore, as long as the hook of Daniel was regarded as a 
genuine unveiling of the future for the benefit of posterity, 
people had 1> explain the fourth heast as the Roman empire, 
or some still later power. But the truth is that our author 
knew very little of the period in which he supposed Daniel to 
live; that his information, very naturally, became more ade- 
quate as he approached his own day (165 B.c.), and that he 
eonld no more foresee what would take place afterwards than 
any one of us can foretell the future. As for the vision of the 
son of man, it doubtless exercised great influence upon the 
expectations entertained both by Jesus himself and by his 
Apostles ;1 but it is equally certain that the writer himself did 
not intend the ‘‘son of man” to represent the Messiah. He 
symbolized the kingdom of the saints, the redeemed and puri- 
fied Israel, under this type, just as he had represented the 
heathen kingdoms under the forms of heasts.? 

If we are content not to aseribe to the writer a knowledge 
of the future whieh he never possessed, hut to take his vision 
for what it really was, that is to say, for his individual concep- 
tion of the course of history, then we find in it the fruits of a 
strong faith and of truly ennobling ideas. One kingdom had 
sueceeded another in Asia, and had eounted the holy land 
amongst its provinces. There was first the dominion of the 
great Nebuchadrezzar ; then the tottering power of the Medes ; 
then, again, the mighty and swift-spreading Persian monarchy. 
To this lion with a human heart, to this bear that stood askew, 
to this winged panther, power had been given for a time, and 
they had ruled successively even over the saints. But the 
kingdom of the Greeks, with all its mouarchs great and small, 
was beyond comparison the most abominable; while Antio- 
chus, the persecutor of the Jews, was great and terrible beyond 
all others. But let not Israel fear! There is One who rules 
over all things, from whom the former kingdoms drew all the 
strength they had, and that is God. Soon will He call the 
reckless monareh to his bar and prononnce his sentenee, at the 
same time humbling all the heathen powers. Then will come 
another kingdom — not out of the sea, but from heaven; not 
in the form of a monster, but in the noble form of man — the 


1 Compare vol. iii. pp. 402, 403. 2 Daniel vii. 18, 27. 
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kingdom of God’s people, which will abide for ever. Then 
shall the dead also — this is the first distinct indication of the 
belief among the Jews — then shall the dead awake, these to 
everlasting life, and those to shame; and the teachers, who 
have shown the way of righteousness to so many, shall shine 
forth like the sun. Blessed is he who endures to the end! 

With regard to the source from which he drew his concep- 
tions of the future, the writer of the book of Daniel stands in 
sharp contrast to the ancient prophets. It is no inspiration, 
no direct revelation from the deity, that urges him to speak. 
He simply records what he has learned from studying and un- 
ravelling the written word. But the essence of his faith is 
identical with theirs. His soul, like theirs, is filled with the 
sublime conviction that every event on earth depends upon the 
God of heaven, who has chosen Israel as the people of his 
grace. 

We may well believe that such a book as this helped to en 
courage the faithful, and to fire them with zeal to persevere 
under their sufferings and in their conflict. When it was writ- 
ten, Mattathias and his sons had probably raised the banner 
of revolt already, for we read of ‘‘a little help which shall 
support the teachers.”? Full soon the war of liberty would 
spread, and Antiochus would learn what a small people can do 
when it fights for its hearths and its altar. His rule over Ju- 
dea would come to an end, not by a stone thrown without 
human hand, but by the heroism of Jewish faith. It was not 
long before Judas the Maccabee took Jerusalem ; and then, 
though the citadel was still in the hands of the Syrians, the 
sanctuary was once more cleansed, and a new altar reared in 
place of the one pollnted by idolatry. In December, 164 B.c., 
just three years after the introduction of the worship of Jupi- 
ter, the temple was restored to Israel’s god. 

Then might have been sung a song which was possibly com- 
posed for this very occasion * : — 


Give thanks unto Yahweh, for he is good; 
His mercy endures for ever! 
In my distress I called upon Yahweh, 
And he heard my prayer and enlarged my place. 
Yahweh is with me, [ will not fear ; 
For what can man do against me ?# 
It is better to trust in Yahweh than men, 
Better in Yahweh than princes. 
All the heathens had surrounded me, 
But in Yahweh’s name have I shattered them all. 


4 Daniel xii. 2 Daniel xi. 33, 34. 3 Psalm cxviii. 
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Shouts of rejoicing are in the tents of the righteous; 
Yahweh’s right hand puts forth its might. 
Open me the gates of salvation, 
That I may go in and sing praises to Yahweh. 
This is the gate of Yahwch 
By which the righteous enter. 
A stone rejected by the builders 
Has become the great corner stone. 
Behold! it is Yahweh’s doing; 
It is marvellous in our eyes. 
This is the day that Yahweh has made, 
Let us rejoice and exult! 
O Yahweh, help us! 
O Yahweh, deliver us! 
Blessed is he who comes in the name of Yahweh! 
We greet thee from Yahweh’s house. 
God Yahweh gives us light; 
Bind the festive offering with cords to the altar. 
Thou art my God, I will praise thee! 
My God, I will sing thy glory! 
Praise Yahweh, for he is good, 
For his grace endures for ever. 


Thus did Israel rejoice when his deliverance began, regaru- 
ing himself as the corner stone of the kingdom of God. And, 
in truth, he had been too much despised by the builders of the 
kingdoms of the world! Now he had made his power felt, 
and could henceforth celebrate his deliverance from year to 
year in the ‘‘ feast of the renewing of the temple,” or ‘‘ feast 
of lights.” Bnt the kingdom of God was not to come with 
outward splendor ; and when he came who laid, by moral force, 
the foundations of a spiritual religion, Israel shut himself out. 
Even the political independence secured for a time would soon 
pass away, and Israel would sink into slavery once more; and 
at last, after a hopeless struggle, would be broken np and scat- 
tered amongst the nations. 


Cuapter XXIII. 
CONCLUSION. 


ERE the expounder of the Old Testament lays down his 
pen, but only to take it up again presently. He owes 

his readers a word of explanation on both these points! We 
promised to examine the Bible, and with regard to the Old 
Testament we have now redeemed our pledge. We have 
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dealt with all the Biblical narratives and the most important 
sections of the prophecies, the proverbs, and the other poeti- 
cal books. But we have from the first kept another object 
equally clearly in view; and that has been to describe the 
development of the religion of Israel as accurately as pos- 
sible, in conneetion with the several portions of the Bible. 
Down to the time of Nehemiah we have not neglected this 
second object, but have drawn together all the materials 
which we thought would throw light upon the history of 
Israel]’s religion. For the period between Nehemiah and the 
Maceabees we have not done so. We have indeed taken a 
rapid survey of the history, and set the various books which 
were written in this period in their historical framework, but 
we have omitted much that might have filled in and thrown 
light upon the picture. For instance, we have not mentioned 
the founding of the temple on Mount Gerizim; the first steps 
made by the Scribes towards the formation of the canon or 
collection of the sacred books; the important work of Jesus 
ben Sirach, whieh was composed before the book of Daniel ; 
the chasm that gradually opened between the priests and the 
Scribes ; the coutests for the offiee of high priest, or the rise 
of the schools of Pharisees and Sadducees. 

The reason is that the books of the Bible are not the main 
sources of our mformation on these subjects, and we should 
exceed the limits we have assigned ourselves far too much 
were we to examine with the requisite care all that we can 
collect from other souyces to throw light upon this period. 

Moreover, if we had done all that lay in our power accu- 
rately to deseribe the period between Nehemiah and the 
Maccabees, we should still have left both ourselves and onr 
readers quite unsatisfied ; for when we reach the Maceabean 
revolt, we are still Separated by nearly two centuries from the 
date of the ministry of Jesus, so that the conneetion between 
the Old and New Testaments is not yet by any means estab- 
lished. It is not only that we are interested in the external 
history of the Jews during this interval, and that we should 
like to know, for instance, how Palestine fell into the hands 
of the Romans, and how the Herods eame to the throne, but 
these two centuries are exceedingly important with reference 
to the internal history of the people. This is no more than 
we should expect, for at the beginning of the period in ques- 
tion the Jewish religion was anything but petrified. There 
was religious life, and strong life, too, in the country; and 
wherever there is life, there is movement, there is conflict, 
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there is alternate progress and retrogression, and all that 
gives interest to history. And accordingly the religious his- 
tory of these two centuries is full of interest. Numbers of 
books were written, for instance. The writer of Daniel had 
many followers who produced apocalypses or ‘‘ revelations,” as 
they are commonly called, like his. The ‘‘ Proverbs of Jesus 
ben Sirach” did not close the series of worthy successors of 
the ancient sages, amongst whom the author of the Book of 
Wisdom deserves our special attention. Such an historian as 
the author of the first book of Maccabees surely does not 
deserve to be neglected ; and songs such as the psalms of Sol- 
omon' were still composed, which, though excluded from the 
canon, interpret the sufferings and the faith of the believers 
just as truly as the psalms in the Bible. The composition 
of fictitious stories for purposes of edification did not stop 
with Esther and Daniel, as is shown by the second and still 
more by the third book of Maccabees, by Judith and Tobit. 
Some of these works are accepted by a great portion of the 
Christian Church as sacred writings of the second rank under 
the name of apocryphal books; others have been almost com- 
pletely overlooked, and some few, such as the book of Enoch, 
have only recently been discovered and explained. 

All this well deserves our attention, both on its own ac- 
count and as a help to the comprehension of the time of 
Jesns. But we must not stop even here, for Judaism retained 
its independent existence after the time of Jesus. It was not 
till the year 70 a.p. that Jerusalem was taken and laid waste 
by Titus, and even that did not quench the Jewish spirit of 
independence or annihilate the Jewish people as such. This 
consummation was still deferred for full sixty years. And 
again, in and after the time of Jesus the great rabbis rose 
who laid the foundations of the Talmud, that colossal monu- 
ment of Jewish hair-splitting in the interpretation and appli- 
cation of the Luw! All this and much more besides falls 
largely within the New Testament period, but it lies so com- 
pletely beyond the horizon of the Evangelists and Apostles, 
that it can hardly be tonched upon in connection with their 
work, though it fully deserves our careful consideration. 

For these reasons we have determined to deal with the first 
six centuries of Judaism from the time of Nehemiah to the 
last revolt against the Romans, under Barcochba, in a separate 
work. We shall there conteut ourselves in the period before 
the Maccabees with simply supplementing what has been said 
in the present volume, and shall then go on with the history 
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of the following centuries in the same style we have adopted 
in this first part of ‘‘The Bible for Learners.” We hope 
that the work on the ‘‘Old Testament” we have now con- 
cluded, together with the sequel, will furnish an adequate 
picture of ancient Israel,—that remarkable people to whom 
mankind’ owes greater treasures than to any other nation 
ancient or modern. 


Nore. — Dr. Oort has already partially redeemed this promise by the issue 

of the first of two small volumes on “ The tae Centuries of Jewish National 
xistence.” The English translator and publishers are not in a position at 

present to give any wea with regard to this supplementary work. Tr. 
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“tain the prayer of Manasseh, ii. 
307. , 
Apollo, i. 301. 
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Apostles, influenced by Mesajanic ex- 
pectations, ii. 564. 

Apries, ii. 376. 

Arabah, valley of, i. 166. 

Arahia, tribes represented by Ishmael, 
i. 100; division of, i. 128; position 
of, i. 128; inhabitants of, i. 128, 129. 

Arabia Deserta, i. 101, 128, 129; in- 
habitants of, i. 101, 129. 

Arabia Felix, i. 101, 128, 129; origin 
of its tribes, i. 101. 

Arabia Petrwa, i. 101, 128, 129, 294; 
origin of its tribes, 1. 101; signitica- 
tion of, i. 294. 

Arabs, the, i. 99; attachment to stone 
gods, i. 176, 177. 

Ararat, i. 71. : . 

has ii. 29-31; threshing-floor of. 
ii. 85. 

Archangels, the, ii. 546. 

Ariel, ii. 3. 

Ark, the, of Noah, i. 70-73; efforts to 
explain the difficulties in the account 
of it, i. 72. 

Ark, the, i. 19, 322, 323; manna set. 
before it, i. 289; signification of, i. 
822; dwelling-place of Yahweh, i. 
322, 328; taken by the Philistines, i. 
441; David plans for its removal to 
Jerusalem, i. 5; disastrous to the 
Philistines, ii. 6, 7; sin offering to 
Yahweh, ii. 6, 7; giyen up by the 
Philistines, ii. 7, its removal to 
Jerusalem, ii. 8, 9, 10; containa the 
ten commandments, engraved on 
stone, ii. 85; placed in the temple, 
ii. 85. 

Armenia, cradle of our race, i. 45. 

Ar-~Moah, i. 327. 

Armoni, son of Rizpah, ii. 17. 

Arnon, brook of, 1. 326. 

Aroer, i. 326; ii. 28. 

Arphaxad, i. 96, 100, 239. 

Artaxerxes J., date of succession, ii. 
478; signification of, ii. 478; for- 
hids the rebuilding of the walls of 
Jerusalem, ii. 485; description of 
the royal feast, ii. 487; appoints 
Nehemiah governor of Juda, ii. 
487, 488. 

Arumah, i. 398-400. 

Asa, king of Judah, ii. 110, 166, 168, 
169. 

Asahel, i. 540, 541. 

Asaph, ii. 9, 5383, 544; data concerning 
hun untrustworthy, ii. 78. 

Aahdod, city, i. 5386; ii. 6. 

Ashdodites, the, ii. 6. 

Asher, i. 185, 226. 

Asherah, heathen goddess, i. 318; ii. 
113; worship of, i. 318; ii. 301, 302; 
sanctuary of, destroyed, il. 827, 328. 
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Asherah, the, i. 385; the subject of, 
considered, ii. 113; destroyed by 
Hezekiah, ii. 279, 280; destroyed by 
Josiah, il. 827, 328; use of, con~ 
demned in the law, ii. 509. 

Ashkenaz, i. 95. 

Ashteroth-Karnaim, i. 115. 

Ashtoreth, god of the Sidonians, ii. 71, 
83, 113. 

Askeloa, i. 356, 536; taken by Judah, 
1, 856 

Assyria, ruins of, i. 87, 88; popula- 
tion of, i. 88; historical imscrip- 
tions, ii. 286; oppressed by enemies 
ii. 319. 

Assyrians, treatment of their captives, 
ii. 241, 242; war with Judah, ii. 286- 
290 


Astar-Chemosh, ii. 125. 

Astarte, ii. 102, 113; description of 
worship of, ii. 300, 301; sanctuary 
destroyed, li. 328. 

Athaliah, i. 24; daughter of Ahab, ii. 
114, 166, 171; her rule in Judah, ii. 
172; her death, ii. 178. 

Atonement, Day of, ii. 511-513. 

Avaris, i. 235, 283. 

Avvites, tlie, i. 240, 326. 

Azariah, frieud of Daniel, ii. 556. See 
Abednego. 

Azarial, the prophet, ii. 168. 

Azariah, son of Amaziah, and kiog of 
Judah, ii. 188. See Uzziah. 

Azazel, li. 511-514. 

Azekah, city, ii. 376. 


BaAL, signification of, i. 17; worship 
of, 1. 21, 23; the god made into a king, 
i. 105; the title of different gods, i. 
391; name used with proper names, 
i. 892; the god of sun-worship, i. 
414; represented with horns, ii. 102; 
his priests destroyed b Jehu, ii. 
136, 187; conflict with Yahweh, ii. 
1388-149; defeated in Judah, ii. 171- 
180; worship overthrown in Judah, 
ii. 827. 

Baajath, ii. 89. 

Baal-berith, signification of, i. 395. 

Baal-Gad, i. 104. 

Baal-Hazor, ii. 38. 

Baaljada, sigaitication of, ii. 64; aon 
of David, ii. 64. 

Baal-meon, ii. 125. 

Baal-Perazim, ii. 2. 

Baal-shalisha, ii. 156. 

Baalzebub, signification of, ii. 126; use 
of name, ii 126. 

Baasha, ii. 108; king of Israel, ii. 110. 

Babel, ruled by Nimrod, i. 85; tower 
na i. 89, 90; signitication of, i. 
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Babylon, i. 76; armies of, called Chal- 
dean, ii. 356; the capital of Neb- 
uchadrezzar, ii. 425, 426; attacked 
by Cyrus, ii. 426, 427. 

Babylonia, i. 87; ruins of, i. 87, 88. 

Bahurim, ii. 47. 

Balaam, legend of, ii. 199-209: hlesses 
Israel, ii. 202-205; the legend his- 
torically considered, ii. 205-207; hia 
character considered, ii. 208. 

Balak, aou of Zippor, ii. 199; aends 
embassy to Balaam, ii. 199, 200. 

Balder, legend of, i. 413. 

Bamah, the, i. 460; ii. 12; used in 
sacrifices of Solomon, ii. 73-75; an 
altar, ii. 104; used in worship of 
Yahweh, ii. 118; destroyed under 
Hezekiah, ii. 279, 280; destroyed in 
Judah, ii. 328; use of, condemued in 
the Law, ii. 509. 

Ban, the, i. 319; custom of, i. 342, 


343. 

Barak, i. 369, 871-374; commanded to 
be a leader, i. 371. 

Barcochba, ii. 568. 

Baris, ii. 455. 

Baruch, friend of Jeremiah, ii. 352; 
writes the oracles of Jeremiah, ii. 360; 
the reading of the oracles of Jere- 
miah, ii. 361, 362; his fidelity to 
Jeremiah, ii. 893; his character, ii. 
393, 304. 

Barzillai, ii. 54, 58. 

Bashan, i, 327, 329; king of, i. 383. 

Bashemath, wife of Esau, i. 167. 

Bathsheba, ii. 32, 56. 

Bathshoa, ii. 32. 

Bato, i. 102. 

Beasts, clean and unclean, laws of, i. 
79; ii. 188, 510. See Animala. 

Bedouins, the, i. 127, 383; character 
and religion of, i. 129, 130, 131. 

Beeljada, signification of, i. 392. 

Beelzebul, use of uame, ii. 126 

Beeri, father of Hosea, ii. 222. 

Beersheba, sanctuary at, i. 104; well of, 
i. 105; home of {saac, i. 163; signi- 
fication of, i. 164; description of, i. 
164, 165; Terror of, i. 165; worship 
at, i. 166; ii. 211. 

Bel, i. 88, 88; temple of, i. 89, 90, 94; 
ii. 425. 

Bela, i. 136. 

Belial, sons of, i. 465, 466. 

Belshazzar, his feast, ii. 559; son of 
Nebuchadrezzar, ii. 559; the writin 
on the wall. ii 559; properly son o 
Nabonedus, ii. 561. 

Benaiah, ii. 3 

Benhadad, king of Syria, ii 110; makes 
war opon Ahab, ii. 114-116; his 
death, ii. 132. 
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Benjamin, i. 194, 211-217, 226; signi- 
fication of, i. 194. 

Beajamites, bowmen and slingers, ii. 
4, division of the tribe, ii. 100. 

Ben-oni signitication of, i. 194. 

Beor, father ot' Balaam, ii. 199. 

Bera, signification of, i. 118. 

Berbers, the, i. 230. 

Berechiah, ii. 238. 

Bered, i. 127, 128. 

Besor, stream of, i. 537. 

Bethel, sanctuary at, i. 104; stone at, 
i. 105, 178, 179, 196; a place of wor- 
ship, i. 178, 179; signitication of, i. 
178, 196; why so called, i. 179, 196; 
grave of the man of God from Judah, 
u. 107; sanctuary of Jerohoam de- 
stroyed, ii. 328. 

Beth-Horon, ii. 89. 

Bethlehem, i. 196. 

Beth-Peor, i. 833. 

Bethshan, name changed to Secytho- 
polis, ti. 339. 

Bethshemesh, place of sun-worship, i. 
104, 414; signification of, i. 104; 
ark remalus a short time here, ii. 7. 

Bethuel, i. 156. 

Bezek, attacked by Judah, i. 355. 

Bible, the, i. 4-6; errors in the Hebrew 
manuscripts, i. 434. 

Bible-almanacs, 1. 159. 

Bildad, friend of Joh, ii. 461; 
eounsel to Job, il. 464. 

Bilhah, i. 185. 

Birsha, signification of, i. 118. 

Black Stone, the, i. 177; date of theft, 


his 


ae yee 

Blood believed to contain the soul, i. 
80; ii. 516; prohibited as food, i. 80, 
81; ii. 333, 516; laws on the shedding 
of, i. 81-83. 

Blood-avenger, the, i. 82. 

Blood-redeemer, the, i. 82. 

Boar, a, execrted iu Flanders, i. 82. 

Boaz, i. 429-432; his marriage with 
Ruth, i. 432. 

Boaz, name of a brazen pillar, ii. 72; 
plisy of the temple, its significance, 
li. 87. 

Bopp, i. 91. 

Borsippa, i. 89. 

Botta, i. 87. 

Bozez, i. 477. 

Brahmins, their sacred book, i. 3, 4. 

Brazen sea, the, ii. 20, 72. 

Brazen serpent, the, ii. 281. 

Bronze, age of, i. 60. 

Brugsch, i. 248. 

Bull, how regarded by ancient people, 
ii. 102; the golden image made hy 
the Israelites, ii. 266-268. 

Bunsen, i. 248. 


vou. II. 
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Byblus, a Pheenician city, 1. 412. 


CAARA, i. 177. 

Cabal, signification of, ii. 86. 

Cain, 1. 53-55; signification of, i. 53; 
narrel with Abel, i. 53; banishment 
rom Kden, i. 54; story of, considered, 

i. 55-62. 
vies i. 63; resemblance to Cain, i. 


Cainites, the, i. 55. 

Caleb, i. 306, 311; the Kenizzite, 1. 
355-362 ;, a warrior, i. 859 5 goncelnny 
of, i. 362; how regarded by the 
Jews, i. 362. 

Calneh, ruled by Nimrod, i. 85. 

Cambyses, successor of Cyrus, il. 446; 
date of his death, ii. 446. 

Canaan, called the Holy Land, i. 25; 
signification of, i. 95; promised to 
posterity of Abram, i. 115; land 
promised to the Israelites, i. 307; 
conquest of, i. 343-355; southern 
part conquered by Israel, i. 345; 
conquered by Joshua, i. 346; ac- 
counts of conquest considered, i. 
346-355; conquest of, not effected 
till time of Solomon, i. 347; curse of, 
ii. 90-93. 

Canaanites, the, i. 20; placed among 
the children of Ham, i. 95; their 
reverence fer an oak, i. 115; com- 
posed of various tribes, i. 240; their 
wars with Israelites, i. 344-346, 348, 
366-375; worship Nature, ii. 88; 
condition under Solomon, ii. 89, 1, 
92; abominations of, ii. 9d. 

Caphtorites, i. 326. 

Carchemish, ii. 356. 

Casiphia, ii. 479. 

Catherine, Saint, mount of, 1. 295. 

Cats, worship of, 1. 321. 

Caucasus, Mt., i. 45. 

Ceohira, ti. £93. 


Chaboras, a river of Mesopotamia, ii. 


371. 

Chalcol, ii. 78. 

Chaldees, the, i. 69, 88; account of a 
flood, i. 69; kingdom of, il. 356; 
attack Judah, ii. 865; treatment of 
conquered lands, ii. 369; attack on 
Jerusalem, ii. 380-887; garrison slain 
by Ishmael, ii. 3892; fall of their 
kingdom, ii. 427. 

Chammanim, used in worship of Yah- 
weh, ii. 113; use of, coudemned in 
the Law, ii. 509. 

Champollion, i. 248. 

Chase, the, how considered in Israel, 


ii. 14. 
Chavvah, Hebrew term for Eve, i. 63. 
Chebar, a river of Mesopotamia, ii. 871 
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‘* Cheesemakers’ Valley," the, ii. 4, 5. 

Chemi, signification of, i. 230. 

(chemosh, 1. 158; god of the Moabites, 
ii. 71, 83; inscription on stone cnu- 
cerniag him, ii. 125; sanctuary de- 
stroyed, ti. 328. 

Chemoshnadab, i}. 125. 

Chephren, antiquity of his statue, i. 
6 


66. 
Cherith, brook, ii. 138. 
Cherub, its significance donbtful, ii. 


Children, sacrifice of, i. 24, 319, 320, 
410; is. 299, 300, 302, 402, 509; held 
responsihle for crime of parent, ii. 
16, 17, 418, 419. 

Chileab, son of David, ii. 48. 

Chilion, i. 427. 

Chimham, son of Barzillai, ii. 54. 

Chinese, their sacred book, i. 4. 

Cbristians, their sacred book, i. 3. 

Chronicler, the, sketch of his work, ii. 
533-535. 

Chronicles, book of, i. 30; account af 
the ark’s removal to Jerusalem, ii. 9, 
10; the writer of, ii. 10, 11, 532, 
538; when written, ii. 62; its con- 
teats, ii. 533-535; composed after 
fall of Persian monarchy, ii. 546. 

‘*Chronicles ot the kings of Israel,’ 
book of, ii. 111, 

“Chronicles of Kings of Judah,'’ boak 
of, ii. 165. 

Chushan, Rishathaim, i. 356. 

Circesium, ii. 356. 

Circumcision, custom of, i. 
474, 510. 

Cities of refuge, i. 82; ii. 333, 477. 

Commerce, encouraged hy Solomon, 
ii. 70, 71; its interests required the 
worship of strange gods, ii. 83, 84. 

Cont name applied to Jehoiakin, ii. 


319; ii. 


Copper, forging of, discovered, i. 54, 55, 
6 


Copts, i. 230. 

Cnsmogony, i. 34. 

Covetousness of Lot, i. 114. 

Creation, the, 34-36; theory of Hugh 
Miller, i. 37; theory of J. G. von 
Herder, i. 87; Chaldean acconnt of, 
1, 38; second accouut of, i. 42, 43; 
discrepancies in the two accounts, i. 
43, 44; Persian account of, i. 45, 49. 

Crocodiles, worsbip of, i. 321. 

Croesus, king of the Lydians, ii. 426. 

Cush, i. 44, 86. 

Cutheeaas, ii. 451. 

Cuthah, ii. 450. 

Cyrus, i. 27; date of revolt against 
Astyages, ii. 426; king of Persians 
and Medes, ii. 426; conquest of 
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Babylon, ii. 426, 427; how described 
by an [sraelite prophet, ii. 433, 434; 
permission to Jcws to return to Jeru- 
salem, ii. 435; bis edict, ii. 435, 453 ; 
his edict nat authentic, ti. 435. 


Dagon, i. 88; god of the Philistines, 
ji. 421, 422; peculiar custnm of its 
priests, ii. 6. 

Damascus, its independence secured, 
Ais 70: 

Dan, i. 185, 226; trihe of, i. 376. 

Dan, city, 1. 116,117, 378; origin of the 
sanctuary, i. 375-378; account of 
sanctuary considered, i. 378, 379. 

Daniel, mentioned by Ezekiel, ii. 461; 
his vision, ii. 544, 545; story of, ii. 
556-560; his gifts as seer, ii. 557, 
558, 559; in the lioa’s den, ii. 560; 
the visions recorded in the book of 
Daniel, ii. 562, 563; prophecy of the 
Sen of Man, ii. 563, 564. 

Daniel, book of, i. 30; origin of, ii. 
555, 556; author's knowledge of his- 
tory defective, 11. 561; the visions 
interpreted, ii. 563, 564; its inspir- 
ation considered, ii. 564, 565. 

Danites, the, i. 876-378; steal the tera- 
phim and ephod, i. 377. 

Daphne, city in Egypt, ii. 397. 

Darda, 1i. 78. 

Darius ilystaspes, 1. 469; successor of 
Cambyses, ii. 446; the temple rebuilt 
io his reign, il. 478; his treatment of 
Daniel, ii. 560. 

Dathan, ti. 521, 522. 

David, i. 21; ancestry of, i. 433; 
dirge in hoaor of Sanl, i. 485, 486; 
anointed by Samuel, i. 495, 498; 
at the court of Saul, i. 496-498; ar- 
rives at the caimp of Israel, i. 502; 
meets and ae Goliath, i. 502-508; 
friendship for Jonathan, i. 505; story 
of his victory over Goliath cnn- 
sidered, i. 505, 506; marries Michal, 
1. 507; seeks aid fram Samuel, i. 
508; proofs of Jonathan's friendship, 
i. 509-513; flies from Saul, i. 513, 514; 
persecuted by Saul, i. 513-525; takes 
refuge in cave of Adullam, 1. 514; 
ii. 2; his life in the desert, i. 518- 
521; meets Abigail at Carmel, i. 520; 
his wives, i. 521; spares the life of 
Saul, i. 521-524, il. 64; enters the 
service of Achish, i. 525, 534; joins 
the Philistines, i. 525, 534-537; his 
marauding cxpeditions, i. 535, 536; 
mourning for Saul and Jonathan, i. 
538, 539; sends embassy to Jabesb 
i. 539, 540; marries daughter o 
Geshur, i. 541; demands the return 
of Michal, i. 541, 542; relations with 
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Joab, i. 542; ii. 46; preclaimed king 
of Israel, i. 543; length of reign in 
Judah, i. 543; date of accession tn 
throne, i. 544; installed at Jerusa'em, 
i. 544; summoned to be king in 
tsrael, ii. 1; defeat of Philistines ii. 2; 
exploits of his heroes, ii. 2,5; takes 
Jebus by storm, ii. 4; removal of ark 
to Jerusalem, ii. 5-9; account in 
Chronicles of the ark and the temple, 
ii. 10, 11; reasons fer not building the 
temple, ii. LL; sends for son of Jona- 
than, i. 14; tribulation of his people, 
ii. 15; summons the elders of Gibeon, 
ii. 16; gives seven descendants of Saul 
te the Gibeonites, ii. 17; buries Saul 
and others in the family tomb of 
Saul, ii. 19; renews conflict with 
Philistines, ii. 19; his might as king, 
ii. 19-26; demands cedar wood from 
Mt. Lebanon, ii. 21; gttacks the 
Syrians, ii. 20; his palace built by 
Tyrians, ii. 21; cultivation of music, 
ii. 22; his officers at the palace, ii. 
22; life in his palace, ii. 22, 23, 37; 
his bedy-guard, ii. 23; controlled by 
public opinion, ii. 26, 31; the tak- 
ing of the census, ti. 27-31; seeks to 
avert the plague, ii. 29, 30; account 
of tbe census in Chronicles, ii. 31, 
547: betrayal of Uriah, ii. 32, 33; 
rebuked by Nathan, ii. 38, 84; con- 
duct during his child's illness, ii. 
34-36; interview with the woman of 
Tekea, ii. 40-42; pardons Absalom, 
ii. 42, 48; his kingdom usurped by 
Absalom, ii. 44, 45; flight fren 
Jerusalem, ii. 45-49; his vonscience 
uneasy, ji. 47; battle with Ab- 
salom, ii. 50; grief for Absalom, 
ii. 52; secret promise to Amasa,, ii. 
58, 54; his hatred of Joab, ii. 57, 
58; last words concerning Joab, ii. 
57,58; parting instructions te Solo- 
mon, ii. 57, 58: his death and burial, 
ii. 58; length of his reign, ii. 58; 
sketch of his character, it. 58-69; 
Psalms, authorship of, ii. 59-62; 
passage in Amos concerning his 
musical powers, ii. 62; his singing 
and playing, ii. 
garded as chief psalmist of Israel, 
ii. 62, 63; his religion, ii. 68-65; his 
treachery to Uriah, ii. 65; treatment 
of his prisoners, ii. 65; his cunning, 
ii. 65, 66; his domestic disasters, 11. 
66; his inner life, ii. 67; his dying 
words, ii. 68; opinions of histor- 
ians explained, il. 68; how treated 
by tradition, ii. 69; insurrection 
at his death, ii. 70; his prob- 
able motive for consulting oracles, 


62, 63; why re-. 
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ii. 76; his reign favorable te re- 
ligions progress, ii. 93, 94; how 
considered by Judean historians, ii. 
254; prayer ascribed to him by a 
Judean historian, ii. 254. 

Davidic psalms omitted in sketch of 
Daviu's character, ii. 61. 

Day of atonement, ti. 511-513. 

Dead Sea, the, i. 114; origin of, 1 
136; fruit growing near, 1. 187. 

Debir, conquered by Joshua, i. 346; 
taken hy Judah, i. 356. 

Deborah, nurse of Rebekah, i. 194. 

Deborah, i. 369-374; her song the 
most ancient Israelite poem extant, 
i. 366; palm of, i. 369; her song, i. 
374, 375. 

Decalogue, the, 1. 313. 

Desert, use of term, 1. 518. 

Deucalion, i. 102. ' 

Deuteronomy, i. 26, 27, 804, 850; stz- 
nification of, 1. 304; contains Hil 
kiah’s book of the Law, ii. 830; how 
compiled, ii. 830; why ascribed to 
Moses, ii. 331; its contents, ii. 
331-335; its tone and religious Cer- 
vor, ij. 338, 334; remarks upon the 
compilation and use of the book, ii. 
402, 403. 

Dialects, how they differ from lan- 
guages, 1. 92. 

Diblaim, ii. 224. 

Dibon, city in Moab, ti. 124; stone with 
inscription discovered on the site of 
the city, ii. 124. 

Dicte, Mount of, i. 301. 

Dinah, birth of, i. 185; legend of, 1. 
397, 398. 

Divination, the art of, i. 220. 

Doeg, i. 516, 517. 

Dorians, the, i. 102. 

Dorus, 1. 102. 

Drachenfels, legend of, i. 6, 7. 

Dreams, explanation hy Cicero, i. 
208, 209; remark by Elihu, i. 209; 
how considered in Israel, 7. 209, 210; 
passage from Jesus son of Sirach 
relating to them, i. 210. 


EASTER, i. 106. 

Easter eggs, remains of heathen wor- 
ship. i. 106; ii. 514. 

Ebal, Mount, i. 109; Israel ordered te 
assemble there, i. 351; law to be 
placed there, i. 351. P 

Ebed, i. 401; signification of name, i. 

01 


Ebedmelech, citizen of Judah, ii. 352; 
advocate of Jeremiah, ii. 382. 

Ebenezer, raised by Samuel, i. 447; 
signitication of, i. 447. 

Ecclesiastes, why ascribed to Solomon, 
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li. 82; shuws Jewish doubts of their 
een, ii. 552; examined, fi. 552- 
55 


Eden, i 42-46; rivera of, i. 43, 44, 45. 

Edom, tribes represented by Isaac, e 
100; signification of, i. 168. 

Edomites, the, i. 19, 99; a mingled 
race, i. 167; their relations with Is- 
raelites, i. 167; social life of, i. 167; 
conquered by David, i. 167; ti. 20; 
their fear of the Israelites, i. 325, 
$26; possessors of southern Judah at 
time of return, ii. 443. 

Egeria, i. 301. 

Gs city, conquered by Joshua, i. 

5. 


Kglon, a Moabite king, i. 365. 

Egypt, i. 76; famine in, i. 207; ac- 
count of famine considered, i. 218; 
location of, i. 229; the country and 
its people, i. 229-236; name given 
by the Greeks, i. 230; history of, i. 
230-236, 248, 249; its king compared 
with Louis XLV. i. 231; monuments 
of, i. 231, 232; royalty of. i. 232; 

riests of, i. 284; religion of, i. 234; 

ate of its freedom from Syrians, i. 
235; dislike of foreigners, i. 235; 
accounts of its plagues, i. 265-269; 
death of the first-born foretold, i. 
267; its plagues, compared with 
Datural phenomena, i. 271; death of 
the first-born, i. 273-277; trade with 
Palestine, ii. 70; conquered by Cy- 
rus, fi. 446. 

Kgyptiaoa, the, have a week of aeven 
days, i. 317; their forms of worship, 
i. 821; moral teaching of, i. 321; 
regard the serpent as a sacred 
animal, ii. 281. 

Ehud, i. 365. 

Ekron, a city, i. 356, 536. 

El, signification of, i. 17. 

Flah, ii. 110. 

Elam, i. 118. 

Elath, pass of, i. 311. 

Elath, seaport, i. 325; ii. 189, 241. 

Eldad, a prophet, ii. 219, 220. 

Eleazar, son of Aaron, ii. 475, 522. 

Eleazar, son of Abinadab, ii. 7. 

Klhanan, the slayer of Goliath, i. 506; 
li. 19, 20. 

Eli, chief priest at Shiloh, 434-441; 
his death, i. 441; fall of the priestly 
family, i. 444, 445. 

Eliab, brother of David, i. 495, 502. 

Eliakim, on the throne of Judah, a 
vassal of Necho, ii. 344. See Jehoi- 
akim. 

Eliashib, ii. 502. 

Eliezer, i. 120; slave of Abraham, i. 
455-161; seeks a wife for Isaac, i. 
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156-158; returiis with Rebekah, 1. 
158; his character, i. 159, 160. 

Eliezer, a prophet, ii. 170. 

Eliézer, 1. 309. 

Elihn, discourses of, ii. 462; friend of 
Job, ii. 469. 

Elijah, i. 23; does not protest against 
images, ii. 109; denounces Ahab, ii. 
119; his dealings with Ahaziah, ii. 
127, 128; fed by the ravens, ii. 138; 
prophecy of the drought io Israel, ii. 
138; at the house of the widow in 
Zarephath, ii. 138, 139; briags to 
life the son of the widow, ii. 189; 
challenges Ahab to test the gods 
Yahweh and Baal, ii. 140; trial of 
the power of Yahweh and Baal, ii. 
140-143; in the wilderness, ii. 143; 
his commands from Yahweh, ii. 143, 
144; in the cave at Horeb, ii. 143, 
144; anoiats Elisha as prophet, ii. 
144; vision oa Mt. Horeh, ii. 144, 
147; story of, considered, ii. 145- 
149; ascension to heaven, ui. 151, 
152, 162, 163. 

Elin, i. 288. 

Elimelech, i. 427. 

Eliphaz, friend of Job, ii. 461; his 
counsel to Job, ii. 463. 

Elisha, 1. 23; does not protest against 
images, ii. 109; son of Shaphat, ii. 
129; his prophecy to Jehoram, ii. 
129, 131; his iaterview with Hazael, 
li. 182; his hatred of the house of 
Ahab, ii. 183; anointed prophet by 
Klijah, ii. 144; stories of, 11. 150-165 ; 
father of the prophets, ii. 151; 
becomes the successor of Elijah, ii. 
151, 152; mocked by the childrea, 
ii. 153; his miracles, ii- 153-159 
164; his stay with the woman of 
Shunem, ii. 154; restores to life the 
son of the woman of Shunem, ii. 
155, 156; removes poison from cer- 
taio plants, ii. 156; cures Naaman, 
ii. 157, 158; assistance given in 
wars, i. 159-162; his characteristica, 
ii. 163; the fate of Israel foretold, ii. 
168, 164; his death, ii. 164, 165. 

Elitsur, signification of, i. 177. 

wanes signification of, i. 392. 

Elkanah, 1. 434-438. 

El-Khialiel, present name of EHebron, i. 
152; sigoification of, i. 152. See 
Hebron. 

Elohim, signification of, i. 17, 238; 
name substituted for Y H W H, i. 258. 

Elohist, the older, i. 238; ii. 194; tha 
younger, ii. 194. 

El Shaddai, signitication of, i. 17. 

Elul, sixth month of Jewish year, ii 
498. 
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res the, a race of giants, i. 240, 


Endor, i. 526; witch of, i. 526, 52\ 
story of Saul and Sainuel consid- , 
ered, 1. 532, 533. 

Engedi, desert of, i. 519. 

Enoch, i. 54, 63-67 ii. 162, 163; sig- 
nification of, i. 66. 

Enoch, book of, i. 67, ii. 568. 

Enoch, town of, i. 54. 

Enos, i. 55, 63, 64. 

Eolus, i. 102. 


Ephod, the, i. 375, 379; ii. 476; name | Ezra, i. 28-30, 3 


used to signify image, i. 392. 
Ephraim, i. 226, 227. 
Ephraimites, the, cut off the Midianites’ 

escape, 1. 387; tested by Shibboleth, 

i. 408; war with Israelites, i. 408. 
Ephrath, i. 196, 197. 
kphron, 1. 150. 

Epiphanes, ii. 545. See Antiochua. 

Erech, ruled by Nimrod, i. 85. 

Esar-haddon, ii. 290, 450. 

Esau, i. 102; his wives, i. 167; obtains 
name of Edom, i. 168; renounces 
birthright, i. 168; signification of, i. 
168; bis character, 1. 168, 174; ac- 
count of, i. 168-171, 182-194, 201; 
why represented as twin brother of 
Jacob, i. 359. 

Esdras, book of, called the Third of Es- 
dras, ii. 440. 

Esek, signification of, i. 162. 

Eaheol, i. 116; signification of name, i. 
360; valley of, i. 360; derivation of 
name, 1. 361. 

Eather, atory of, ii. 547-550. 

Esther, book of, its spirit, ii. 551; date 
of authorship, ii. 552. 

Etham, i. 419. 

Ethan, ii. 9, 78, 533; data conceraing 
him untrustworthy, ii. 78 

Ethiopia, i. 43, 44, 87. 

Euhemerism, i. 105, 106, 412. 

Euhemerusg, 1. 106. 

Euphrates, the, i. 48, 44, 84, 85; road 
from, to Egypt, ii. 339. 

Eve, creation of, i. 36,43; temptation 
of, i. 46, 47; punishment of, i. 47, 
48; signification of, i. 53; Hebrew 
form of name, i. 63. 

Evil-merodach, ii. 401, 426. 

Exodus, the, i. 280-287. 

Fizekiel, i. 27,28; speaks of the wor- 
allip of animals, ii. 302; a priest and 

rophet, ii. 406, 416; date of his 
ook, ii. 407; length of prophetic 
labors, ii. 407; vision of his call to 
prophecy, ii. 407-499; significance 

of the symbols of his vision; ii. 409, 

410; called a riddle-maker, ii. 410; 

description of Yahweh’a glorj, 


y 
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410; atyle of his preaching, ii. 410, 
411; hia attacks upon surrounding 
eoples, ii. 411, 412; his view o 
srael’s restoratian, it. 412-416; style 
of his writings, li. 413, 414; his 
division of the priesthood, ii. 414; 
his devotion to the temple, ii. 414- 
416; his ideal state, ii. 415, 416; 
counsels to Judzeans in exile, ii. 417, 
418; his view of guilt, ii. 418, 419. 
Eziongeber, i. 325; ship-duilding car- 
ried on by Solomon, ii. 71. 

12; his writinga, ii. 
435; duration of his journey to Jers 
salem, ii. 441; his return from Baby- 
Ionia, ii. 472: the scribe, ii. 472-484; 
his descent, ii. 478; requests permis- 
sion to go to Judea, ii. 478; his de- 
parture from Babylon, ii. 479; his 
reception at Jerusalem, ii. 480; his 
grie at the fureign marriages of the 

ews in Palestine, ii. 481, 482; his 
prayer ii. 481, 482; his resolve to 
reak the foreign marriages of the 
Jewa, ii. 482-484; oppnsition to his 
measures, ii. 484, 485; reads the law 
to the Jews, ii. 499; extolled as a 
second Muses, ii. 507; father of Ju- 
daism, ii. 507, 508; opposition to his 
work, ii. 520-531; his work success- 
ful among the Jews, ii. 530, 591. 

Ezra, book of, i. 30; authorship of, ii. 
532, 533; composed after fall of 
Persian monarchy, ii. 546. 


FABLE, use of word, i. 8. 
Faith, power of, i. 119. 
Fayum, i. 23d. 
Feast of the Fiftieth Day, ii. 511. 
First-fruits, ii. 182. 
Harvest, ii. 104, 182, 500. 
Lights, 11. 566. 
New Moon, i. 3173 ii. 511. 
The Passover, i. 277-280; ii. 329, 511. 
Pentecost, ii. 511. 
Purim, il. 547, 650, 551. 
Renewing of the Temple, it. 566. 
Tahernacles, ii. 104, 500, 511. 
Unleavened Bread, i. 274, 275, 277, 
278; ii. 182. 
Weeks, ii. 511. 
See Festivals. 
Feasts, law of, ii. 182, 511. a 
Festivals, the Day of Atonement, ii. 
511-513. 
Sabbath, i. 313, 317; ii. 185, 501- 
503, 517. 
Sabbatical Year, ii. 185, 518. 
Year of Jubilee, ii. 518. 
See Feast. 
Fetichism, i. 175, 176, 411. 


ii. | Field of the tournament, i. 540 
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Fiftieth day. See Feast. 

Nirst-fruita. See Feast. 

Flood, the, i. 69-77; Chaldean account 
of, i. 69; Phrygian account of, i. 
69; various accounts of, i. 69. 

Hoag: rules of, i. 79, 80, 81; ii. 183, 
510. 

Forging. See Copper aad Iron. 

Frisiana, the, i. 102. 

Frizo, sons of, 1 102. 

Fuller’s Well, the, ii. 56. 


GAAL, i. 395-397, 399-401. 

Gabriel, i. 177; ii. 546; angel, reputed 
giver of the black stone, i. 177; re- 
puted source of the Koran, i. 301. 

Gad, i. 185, 226; tribe receives land, i. 
327 


Gad, a prophet, i. 515; admonishes 
David, ii. 30-32; friend of David, 
ii. 63. 

Gaditea, the, stern warriors, ii. 3. 

Ganges, tbe, i. 45. 

Gaonean, his attempt to obtain the in- 
scription from atone at Moab, ii. 
124. 

Gath, i. 536. 

Gaza, i. 356, 536. 

Gedaliah, appointed governor of Judah, 
ii. 387; his rule in Judah, ii. 387, 
388; plot to take his life, ii.391, 392; 
murdered by Ishmael, ii. 392. 

Gehazi, servant of Elisha, ii. 154-156, 
158, 159 

Gehenna, ii. 299. 

Ge-Hinnom, ii. 299. 

Gemariah, ii. 361, 362. 

Genealogy of Adam, i. 83. 

Caleb, 1. 362. ; 
Noah's sons, i. 94, 95. 

Genesis, siguification of, i. 42; book of, 
i. 42; written by different writers, i. 
aa manner of compilation, i. 236- 
239." 

Gerar, i. 111, 162. 

Gerizim, Mount, i. 109, 110; Isrsel 
ordered to assemble there, i. 351. 

Germans, the, attachmerit to their atone 
gods, i. 176. 

Gershom, i. 309, 378, 379. 

Geshem, the Arab, ii. 485, 488, 489; 
his opposition to Nehemiah’s work, 
ii. 492-4094. 

Spee king of, receives Absalom, ii. 


Gezer, i. 345; ii. 70, 88, 89. 

Giants, i. 326, 327. 

Gibbethon, ii. 108. 

Gibeah, i. 476. 

raceme derivation of oame, 
ii. 16. 

Gibeon, the sun stands still, i. 345. 
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Gibeon, asks Joshua for an alliance, 
i. 844; deserts the common Canse, 1. 


344. 

Gibeonites the, i. 451: ii. 15-19; con- 
demned to the service of the temple, 
ij. 344, 349; demand seven of the 
house of Saul, ii. 16. 

Gideon, i. 384-394; builds an altar to 
Yahweh, i. 385; destroya Baal’s 
altar, i. 385; named Jerubbaal, i. 
385; destroys Succoth aod Penuel, 
i. 388; makes an ephod, i. 389; 
alays Zebah and Zalmunna, i. 389; 
buried at Ophrah, i. 389; his real 
name, i. 390; signification of, i. 390; 
his faith, i. 392-394; his sons mur 
dered, i. 395; how treated by tradi- 
tion, i. 69. 

‘Gideon's hand,” i. 393, 394. 

Gihon, i. 43, 44; well of, ii. 57. 

Gilead, signification in Hebrew, i. 187, 
land of, i. 404, 405. 

Gileadites, the, i. 405-409; ask help 
from Saul, 1. 465; colonies of, iu 
Assyria, ii. 241, 242. 

Gilgal, derivation of name, i. 319. 

Giloh, ii. 44. 

““Giitith, to the,” significance of term, 
ii. 542. 

God, his commandments to Noah, i. 
78, 8i; his covenaot with Noah, i. 
78-84; his promise that there shall 
never be another flood i. 83; use of 
name in Psalms, ii. 190, 191. See 
Yahweh. 

‘* God, son of," title of honor assumed 

_ by a king of Israel, ii. 25. 

Gog, ii. 414. 

Goliath, i. 502-507; slain by David, 
i. 505; his death attributed to El- 
eee i. 506; slain by Elhanan, ii. 


Gomer, a, i. 289. 
Gomer son of Japhet, i. 95; sons of, 
i. 95 


i. 95. 

Gomer, daughter of Diblaim, ii. 224. 

Gomorrah, i. 114; destruction of, i. 
131-139. 

Goshen, dwelling place of Jscob, i. 
223, 224; excepted from the plagues, 
i. 266, 267. 

Greece, i. 76. 

Greek myth, i. 93. 

Greeks, their influence upon Jewish 
religion, i. 80; ii. 552-554; their 
origin, 1. 1u2. 

Grimn, i. 91. 

Grove, word for, mistranslated, ii. 113. 


HABAKKUK, hia prophecy, ii. 367 


Habel, Hebrew term for Abel, i, 83. 
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Hadad, ii. 83. 

Hadadezer, king of Zobah, ii. 20. 

Ilagar, i. 126-128, 140, 141; is ‘he 
desert, i. 140, 141. 

Haggai, a prophet, ii 446; his exhorta- 
tiuns to the Jews, ii. 446-448. 

Hallel, sung at the passover, i. 280. 

Ham, i. 70; name refers also to Ca- 
naanites, ii. 91. 

Haman, ii. 548-550. 

Hamatli, attacked by David, ii. 20. 

Hamitic Reon, i. 95. 

Hammaaloth, signification of, ii. 537; 
songs of, 11. 537. 

Hamor, i. 397. 

Hanameel, interview with Jeremiah, ii. 
383, 384. 

Hanani, a seer, ii. 168. 

Hanani, brother of Nehemiah, ii. 486, 
497. 

Hananiah, a prophet in Judah, ii. 
373-375. 

Hananiah, friend of Daniel, ii. 556. 
See Shadrach. 

Hanging, a custom in writing, i. 380. 

Hanging gardeng, ii. 425. 

Hannah, mother of Samuel, story of, 
i, 434-188; her song of gratitude, 
j. 486, 437. 

IFanun, son of Nahash, ii. 20. 

Haram, the, the gaoctuary at el-Kha- 
liel, i. 152. 

Haran, i. 96, 107. 

liaran, father of Lot, i. 96. 

Harosheth, ane of Sisera, i. 367. 

Harvest, feast of, ii. 104, 182, 500. 

Hasmonzeans, the, i. 30. 

Havilah, i. 43. 

Mavoth-Jair, i. 404. 

Hawara, i. 288; signification of, i. 288. 

Hazael, king of Syria, ii. 182. 

Hazezoa Tamar, i. 115. 

Hazor, i. 346; city of, i. 366. 

Heber, i. 96; siyznification of, i. 96. 

Heber, hushand of Jael, i. 378. 

Hebrew, the, vowels not used, i. 379, 
380; manuscripts contain errors, 1. 
434 


llebrews, the, appellationa of their God, 
ij. 17; date of emancipation from 
Egyptian slavery, i. 17; sigaification 
of, i. 17; early customs, manners. 
and religious observances, i. 17, 18; 
why so called, i. 97; metric char- 
acter of their poems, i. 223; their 
oema distinguished from prose, 1. 
23; immigration of, i. 240; op- 
pressed by Ramses, II i. 288; in- 
termarried with other tribes, i. 316. 
See Israelites. 

Mebron, i. 104, 115, 117, 152; descrip- 
tion of the tombs, i. 182; its present 
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name, i. 152; conquered by Joshua, 
i. 845; given to Caleb, i. 356. 

Hellen, i. 102. 

Heman, ii. 9, 78, 533, 5384; data con- 
cerning him untrustworthy, ii. 78. 

Hephaistos, heathen deity, ii. 290. 

Herakles, i. 86; legend of, i. 413. 

Hercnles. See Herakles. 

Hermon, Mount, i. 332, 333. 

Hens i. 81; date of accession as king, 
i. 31. 

Herodotus, account of the flight of 
the Aasyrians, ii. 290, 291. 

Heshben, capital of the Amorites, i. 328. 

Hethites, the, i. 150. 

Hezekiah, i. 24, 26; son of Ahaz, king 
of Judah, ii. 275; length of reign, 
ii. 275; his reformation, ii. 278-280, 
281; revolt from Assyria, ii. 282-286; 
receives the Babylonian embaagy, ii. 
283; war with Sennacherib, ii. 286- 
290; his illness, ii. 2904, 295; his 
song of thanksgiving. ii. 295; im- 
proveinents in Jerusalem, ii. 297; 
his death, ii. 297. 

Hiddekel, i. 48. 

Hilkiah, father of Jeremiah, ii. 318; 
chief priest at Jerusalem, li. 326, 
327; probably the author of book of 
the law, ii. 330. 

Hindon myth, a, i. 8, 9. 

Hindoos, the, attachment to their stone 
gods, i. 176. 

Hinnom, valley of, ii. 3; containa the 
Tophet, ii. 299. 

Hiram, kiog of Tyre, ii. 21; asks rid- 
dies of Solomon, 1i. 80; assiats in 
the building of tbe temple, ii. 84; 
indebtedness of Solomon, ii. 86. 

Hiram, a smith, ii. 72; ornaments the 
temple, ii. 87. 

Huly, the, a chamber of the temple, ii. 


Holy Jand, the, i. 25. 

lloly of Holies, the chamber of the 
temple, ii. 85; described in Book of 
Origins, ii. 475. 

Holy places, i. 104. 

Homokorah, i. 38. 

Hourn, i. 72. 

Huphni, son of Eli, i. 434, 437-441. 

Hophra, ii. 376. 

Hor, Mount, i. 166. 

Horeb, Mount, i. 261, 295; called the 
mountain of God, i. 291. 

Hureb, rock of, i. 290. 

Horite, translation of, i. 166, 167. 

Horites, the, i. 166, 167; dwelling: 

. place of, i. 240. 

Hormah, 1. 306. 

Horonaim, a city of the Edomites, ii 
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Horos, i 412, 413. 

Horus, an Egyptian god, i. 231. 

Hosea, i. 25; ii. 221-228; apecimen of 
his preaching, ii. 223, 224-226, 228; 
character of his preaching, ii. 227, 
228; his judgment of Israel coasid- 
ered, ii. 228-231. 

Hosea, book of, ii. 222, 224. 

Hosea, last king of Israel, ii. 242; be- 
sieged by Shalmaneser, h. 275. 

Huldah, visited hy emissaries of Josiah, 
ii. 327. 

Human race, age of, i. 65, 66. 

Humanity, its claims in the law, ii. 
184, 185. 

Har, i. 291; ii. 266. 

Hushai, adviser of David, ii. 46, 48, 
49; why his opinious were valuable, 
lis 76, (0. 

Hyksos, the, i. 235; date of their ex- 
pulsiou from Egypt, i. 249. 

Hyrcanus. See John Hyrcanua. 

Hystaspes, ii. 446. See Darius. 


Inia, worship of the, i. 321. 

Ichabod, i. 442; signification of, i. 442. 

Tddo, hook of, ii. 167. 

Iddo, father of Zechariah, ii. 238. 

Iddo, a man of Casiphia, ii. 479. 

Idolatry, to be punished with death, it. 
332. See Image-worship. 

Iduinzats, the, embrace Judaisin, i. 
31 


Ihnage-worship, i. 23, 321; ii. 102, 103, 
109, 167; cundemned, ii. 264-274; 
condemned in the law, ii. 509. 

Imlah, father of Micaiah, ii. 120. 

Immanuel, signification of, ii. 258. 

Incense, origin of the custom of filling 
the Holy of Holies, ii. 513, 514. 

India, i. 45. 

Iodra, i. 8; myth of, i. 420. 

Indus, i. 45. 

Ton, i. 102. 

Irad, i. 54, 64. 

Iron,’ PM 2 of, discovered, i, 54, 55, 
60; age of, i. 60. 

Isaac, j. 100; name represents certain 
tribes, i. 100; birth of, i. 139; signi- 
fication of, i. 139, 161; goea to the 
sacrifice with Abraham, i. 145, 146; 
marriage of, i. 158; deceit of, i. 162; 
“dread"' of, i. 165; “terror’’ of, i. 
165; bleases Jacob, i. 170; his age, 
j. 200; his death, i. 200; buried iu 
cave of Maclipelah, i. 153. 

Isaiah, i. 25; his description of the 
Assyrians, li. 237; prophet of Judah, 
ii 248-255: his description of his 
call to prophesy, ii. 249; his literary 
work, ii. 249; the miraculous sign 
given to Hezekiah in his illuess, ii. 
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294, 295; hig reverence for Yahweh, 
ii. 250, 251; expression of dissatie- 
faction with his people, ii. 251; ex- 

ressioa of his thoughts on murality, 
li. 261-253; belief in Yahweh, ii. 
258; witchcraft and image-worship 
assailed, ii. 253; his outlovk into the 
fature, ii. 254; his prediction of In- 
manuel, ij. 258, 259; mistranslaticn 
in his prophecy of Immaavel, ii. 259; 
his address to the people of Jeru- 
salem, ii. 261-263; his prediction of 
the fall of Samaria, ii. 275, 276; his 
prophecies in time of Hezekiah, ii. 
283-285; cheers Hezekiah in the 
war with Assyria, ii. 289, 290; pro- 
phecies regarding the Assyrians, ii. 
291-293 ; prophecy of Judah’s future, 
ii. 292, 293; passage relating Heze- 
kijah’s soug ot thanksgiving, ii. 295; 
description of the misery of Judah, 
ii. 297; tradition of his death givea 
in the Talmud, ii. 308; passage ex- 
pressing Israel’s future glory, ii. 
396 


Isaiah, book of, ii. 248, 419. 

Isaiah, called the Second Isaiah, ii 
419; called the Babylonian Isaiah 
ii. 419; discourses of, ii. 420-425 
discourse on the servant of Yahweh 
the subject of controversy, ii. 421, 
422; oracle showing high-wrought 
expectation, ii. 429-431; his chal- 
lenge to idols, ii. 482, 433; opposes 
belief in a good and evil god, il. 546, 
547. 


Ishbaal, signification of, i. 392; son of 
Saul, i. 482; kiog of Israel, i. 540; 
death of, i. 542. 

Ishbosheth, i. 892; son of Saul, i. 482. 

Ishmael, his name represeats certain 
tribes, i. 100; his birth, i. 127; sig- 
nification of, i. 127; future greatness 
prophesied, i. 127, 141; accounts of, 
compared, i. 141, 142. 

Isbinael, son of Nethaniah, ii. 391, 392. 

Ishmaelites, the, i. 127-137. 

Ista, i. 231, 2382, 412. 

Islam, i. 131; temple of, i. 177. 

Israel, i. 17; “sons of,"' i. 17, 316; his- 
torical sketch of, i. 17-32; captivity 
of, i. 24; date of conquest by Assy- 
rians, i. 24; date of conquest by 
Chaldees, i 27; date of return under 
Zerubbabel, i. 27; date of conquest 
of Alexander the Great, i. 28; tribea 
represeated by Jacob and Isaac, i. 
100; twelve tribes represented by 
sons of Jacob, i. 100; signification 
of, i. 193; name incorrectly inter- 
preted, i. 200; ite history begins 
With Moses, i. 241; ¢ rowth of priestly 
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Caste, i. 382, 383; ti. 303-305 (See 
Law, Mosaic, and Levites); purified 
at Mizpeh, i. 446; establishment of 
the monarchy, i. 459; golden age of, 
li. 62; separation of the kingdoms, 
li. 68, 69, 99, 100; represented by 
the name Jeshurun, ii. 191; longing 
to reunite the kingdoms, 1. 194; 
period of greatest literary glory, ii- 
194; literary works examined, ii. 
194-199; fall of the kingdom, ii. 
237-248; king of, called mashiach, 
il. 255 ; central thought of its religion, 
from eighth century onwards, ii. 
268; its religion endangered by the 
growth of the law, ii. 336, 337; last 
ree of its religious history in the 
Id Testament, ii. 338; religious 
condition in Messianic age, ii. 384, 
385; territory used by Assyrians for 
their colonies of captives, ii. 401; 
name of Jews given to the tribes, ii. 
440; again established, ii. 453; be- 
comes “the people of the book,”’ ii. 
507; its sad future, ii. 566. See Is- 
raelites, Jews, Judah. 
Israel, name given to Jacob, i. 193, 196, 
200. See Jacob. 
‘*Tsrael’s Rock,’ i. 177. 
[araelites, the, i. 17; their descent, i. 
99; their relationship to Arabs, i. 
127; name of their wars, i. 154; 
relations with the Edomites, i. 167; 
migrate to Egypt, i. 224; their early 
history, i. 239-241; oppressed by 
Egyptians, i. 243, 245-248, 264; date 
of ‘heir slavery in Egypt, i. 247; 
date of departure from Egypt, i. 249; 
names of their magicians, i. 272; 
leave Egypt, i. 273, 274; cross the 
Red Sea, i. 280-282, 284; exodus re- 
lated by Manetho, i. 282, 282; nuni- 
ber of, at the time of the Exodus, i. 
284, 285; journey from Red Sea to 
Mt. Horeh, 1. 287-291; pillar of cloud 
appears, i. 288; food provided in the 
desert, i. 288, 289; complaints In 
their wanderings, i. 288, 290, 292, 
293, 306, 334, 385; war with Amale- 
kitea, i. 291; at Sinai, i. 295-300; 11. 
265-273; a subdivided nation, i. 306, 
310; their wanderings, i. 305-312, 
326-328; the pillar of flame appears, 
i. 306; punished for their complaints, 
i. 806; object of their histories, 1. 
307; date of exodus, i. 308; lapse 
of time from the exodus to conqueat 
of Canaan, i. 308; obtain freedom 
unde: Ramses III., i. 308; account 
of their journey considered, i. 308- 
312; character of the tribes, 1. 316, 
855; the ark, i. 322, 323 (See Ark); 
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their debt to Moses, i. 324; conquest 
of land east of the Jordan, i. 325- 
3381, war with Amoritea, i. 326, 828; 
receive :and from Moses, i. 327, 329: 
conquest of Jericho, i. 3386-343- 
cross the Jordan, i. 337; conquest of 
Canaan, i. 343-355; war with Ca- 
naanites, i. 344-346, 348, 3466-375 ; 
conquest of five kings at Gibeon, i. 
345; commanded to worship at Shi- 
loh, i. 353; take possession of their 
land, i. 355-359; national spirit dor- 
mant, i. 359; spies sent to view 
Canaan, i. 360; how represented in 
book of Judges, i. 363-366; their 
judges, i. 364, 365; sufferings from 
power of Jabin, i. 867, 368; seek 
aid through Deborah, i. 870; hier- 
archy, i. 382 (See Law, Mosaic, and 
Levites); war with Mhodianites, i. 
383-389 ; account of the victory over 
the Midianites considered, i. 389-394 ; 
wars with Ammonitea, i. 405-407, 
465, 466, 472-474; ii. 21; war with 
Ephraimites, i. 408; wars with Phil- 
istines, i. 440, 441, 447, 475-482, 501- 
505, 517, 518, 625-528, 536; ti. 1, 2, 
19, 20; ask Samuel for a king, i. 
463; patriarchal rule, i. 473, 474; 
wars with Syrians, fi. 20, 114-116, 
120-122; wars with Moabites, ii. 20, 
129, 130; relations with Phoenician 
cities, ii. 21; the census taken by 
David, ii. 28; plague in David's 
reign, ii. 28; fear of the census, il. 
81; civil wars, ii. 44-51, 54-56, 187, 
240, 241; when the tribea formed a 
single people, ii. 68: division of the 
kingdom, ii. 68, 69, 99, 100; their 
treatment of Canaanites, ii. 89-93 ; 
legend exemplifying relationa with 
Canaanitea, ii. 90, 91; followera of 
Moses, ii. 94-96 (See Moses, fol- 
lowera of); disaffection under Solo- 
mon, ii. 96, 97; story relating to the 
prophets, ii. 218-220: their sacred 
writings only preserved, ii. 234; fall 
of Israel, ii. 237-248; date of capture 
by Assyrians, ii. 242; story of the 
golden bull, when composed, ii. 265; 
their sin in the desert, il. 265-268; 
make and worship a golden - bull, ii. 
267-270; legend of the brazen ser- 
pent, ii. 280, 281; war with Egyp- 
tians, li. 344; Judah carried into 
captivity, ii. 369, 3870; in exile, ii. 
397-405 ; existence of nationality se- 
cured, ii. 403; psalms expressing 
emotions in captivity, ii. 404, 405; 
reviving hopes, ii. 425-435; their 
interest in Cyrus’s victoriea, li. 427; 
oracles of the exiles, ii. 427- 434, 
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436-438; return uoder Zerubbabel, | 
ii. 435-444; receive from Cyrus the | 
treasures of Jerusalem, ii 436; cata- 
logue aad number of returning ex- 
iles, ii. 439, 440; keown by name of 
Jews, ii. 440 (See Jews); return 
under Ezra, ii. 472, 478-480; for- 
eign marriages broken by Ezra, ii. 
481-484; Nehemiah appointed gov- 
ernor of Judea, ii 488 (See Nehe- 
miah); introduction of Mosaic law, 
ii. 498-508. 

Israelites, their customs and _ beliefs. 
Views on immortality, i 25, 528- 
531; ii. 162, 163; human sacrifices, 
i. 26, 147, 148, 319, 320, 410; ii. 16, 
17, 299, 300, 302, 402, 509; their 
objects of worship, i. 104, 177, 178, 
285, 286, 315, 324; ii. 83, 84, 87, 102, 
103, 199, 115, 185, 186, 300 (See 
worship, ; conceptions of Yahweh. i. 
123-125, 221, 222, 259, 260; ii. 84, 
88, 196-199, 245-247, 314-316; their 
revereace for an oak, i. 115; custom 
of striking a treaty, 1. 123; custoais 
relating to death, i. 151, 152; mar- 
riage with Caoaanites, i. 189, 398; 
viewa on truth and honor, i. 189-191, 
260; never eat the hip sinew, i. 193; 
ideas of Nature, i. 200; importance 
attached to dreams, i. 208-210; art 
of divination, i. 220; consecration uf 
the first-born, i. 275, 276; their trust 
in Yahweh, i. 293; their forms -of 
worship, i. 316-320, 322, 380-383, 
480; ii. 113, 167, 299-303; custom of 
circumcision, i. 319; the ark, i. 322, 
323 (See Ark); their debt to Moses, 
i. 324; hierarchy, i. 382; custom 
of capepienD 1. 410, 425, 432; their 
knowledge of the zodiac, i. 418; cus- 
tom of levirate marriage, i. 425, 426, 
religions experiences, i. 448, 449, 453- 
455 ; the proposes i. 452-455; custom 
of consulting Yahweh, i. 480; Urim 
and Thummim, i. 480; their ideas of 
crime, 3. 484; 11 418; crime of steal- 
ing an Israelite, i. 515: meaniog of 
word desert, i. 518; belief in necro- 
mancy, i. 532; rule for the division 
of booty, i. 538; family responsible 
for the crime of one member, ii. 16, 
17, 418, 419; conservatism of the 
old school, ii. 22; submission to 
royalty, ii. 23-26; fear of the census, 
ii. 31; character of religious songs at 
time of David, ii. 62, 63; idea of 
wisdom, ii 75-77; idea of dwelling 
alone, ii. 91; their mental growth 
under David and Solomon, li. 94; 
Mosaic school (See Moses), followers 
of; their gods thought to be moun- 
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tain gods, ii. 115; their earliest law 
book, ii. 180-186; their laws (Sea 
Law); significance of Yahweh-wor- 
ship, ii. 185, 186; their manoers ir 
the eighth century B.C., li. 229; posi 
tion given to woman, ii. 233, 234, 
their views on marriage, li. 233, 234; 
their sacred writings only, preserved, 
ii. 234; thought it death to sce God, 
ii. 273; hope of a golden age, ni. 
294; view of sickness, ii. 295, 296; 
heathen rites re-established, ii. 299, 
terror of exile, ii. 370, 371; hostile to 
the religion of othera, ii. 431, 432; 
doctrine of rewards and _ punish- 
ments, ii. 470, 471; end of the days 
of prophecy, ii. 555. See Israel. 
Jews, and Judzaas. 

Issachar, i. 185, 189, 226, 366. 

Ithamar, i. 444. 

Ittai, ii. 45. 


JAAREOREGIN, i. 506. 

Jaazaniah chief of the Rechabitea, ii. 
366. 

Jabal, son of Lamech, i. 54; instituted 
shepherd life, i. 54; compared with 
Apollo, i. 56. 

Jabbok, i. 193. 

Jabesh, i. 465: menu of, 
remains of Saul, i. 528. 

Jabin, i. 366 

Jachin, brazen pillar, ii. 72; pillar of 
the temple, its significance, 11. 87- 

Jacob, i. 100; his name represents cer- 
tain tribes, i. 100; names of his sons 
represent certain tribes, 1. 100; poem 
of, 1. 102; sons of, i. 104; birth of, 
i. 168; story of his youth, i. 168-171; 
obtains Esau's birthright, i. 168; sig- 
nification of, i. 168; personates Esau, 
i. 169; departure to Haran, i. 172; 
his character, i. 174, 175; his dream, 
i. 179; ladder of, i. 179; different 
account of departure to Haran, i. 182, 
183; at Haran, i. 184; marries Leah, 
i. 184; meetiog with Rachel, i. 184; 
marries Rachel, i. 184; bargains with 
Lahan, i. 185; departure from Laban, 
i. 186; objects of the stories relat- 
ing to him, 3. 188, 189; return of, to 
the fatherland, i. 192-195; sends an 
embassy to Esan, i. 192; meeting 
with Esau, i. 193; wrestles with God, 
i. 193; name changed to Israel, i. 
193; raises altars at Shechem aod 
Bethel, i. 194; wrestling with God, 
similar instances amoag other na- 
tions, i. 198, 199, 200; sends his 
sons to Egypt, i. 211; joy at findiug 
Josepb i. 217; adoption of Joseph's 
soo, 1 223; in Egypt, i. 224-228; 
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blesses Pharaoh, i. 224; age of, i. 
224; death and burial of, i. 225-228; 
buried in cave of Machpelah, i. 153; 
foretells the future of his sons, i. 
226, 227; why represented as twin 
hrother of Esau, i. 359; blessing 
of, 1. 401. 

Jacl, i. 368. 

Jael, wife of Ho>ber, i. 
Sisera, i. 3874. 

Jahaz, i. 326. 

ens 827, 404, ‘illages of, 1. 327, 


373; slays 


Japhet, i. 70; sons of, i. 95; sons of, 
comprise all distant nations, il. 91. 

Japhetic peoples, i. 95. 

Japht, translation of, ii. 91. 

Jared, i. 63, 64. 

Javan, i. 95. 

Jebus, i. 117; king of, makes war upon 
Gibeoa, i. 844; city of, ii. 3; alled 
Jerusalem, ii. 4. 

Jechoniah, ii. 7. 

Jedidiah, oame given to Solomon, ii. 
35; signification of, ii. 35. 

Jeduthnn, ii. 9, 538, 534. 

Jehoahaz, son of Jehu, ii. 149; king of 
Israel, 11. 149, meets the woman sui- 
fering from famine, ii. 160; threatens 
life of Elisha, ii. 160, 161. 

Jehoahaz, son of Josiah, ti. 344; called 
Shallum, ii. 344. 

Jehobaal, i. 401. 

Jehoiada, a chief priest in Judah, ii. 
172-175; his influence with the priest- 
hood, ii. 178, 179. 

Jehoiakim, name given to E)iakim, il. 
344; kiog of Judah, and vassal of 
Necho, ii. 344; his character and 
rule, ii. 355, 356; his kingdoni falls 
to Nebuchadrezzar, ii. 857; his anger 
at Jeremiah, ii. 362, 363; allegiance 
to Nebuchadrezzar thrown off, il. 
365; his death, ii. 368. 

Jehoiakin, son of Jehoiakim, ii. 368; 
king of Judah, ii. 368; surrenders 
Jerusalem, ii. 369; released from 
captivity, ti. 401, 402. ’ 

Jehoram, son of Ahab, ii. 114; king of 
Israel, ii. 128; attempt to subjugate 
the Moabites, ii. 128-130; consults 
Elisha, ii. 129; extermination of his 
house, ii. 183~137. y 

Jehoram, son of Jehoshaphat, ii. 171, 
172; king of Judah, ii. 171, 172. 

Jehoshaphat, valley of, ii. 4. oe 

Jehoshaphat, chancellor of David, ii. 
92 . 


See Jerusalem. 


Jehoshaphat, i. 24; king of Judah, 
alliance with Ahab, ti. 120; assists 
Jehoram of Israel in war, ii. 129, 
130; son of Asa, ii. 166, 168-171; 
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his interest in the affairs of justice, 
ii. 180-182. 

Jehovah, name should be Yahweh, i. 
18; origin of name, i. 258. See 
Yahweh. 

Jehu, i. 23; kings of his house, date 
of, i. 24; date of kinyship, i. 456; 
anointed king of Israel, ii. 1383; his 
extermination nf the house of Ahab, 
ii. 133-1388; massacre of the royal 
house, ii. 185-137; drives over Jeze- 
bel, ii. 135; destruction of the priests 
of Baal, ii. 186, 137; his reign over 
Asrael, ii, 149. 

Jehu, son of Wanani, ii. 110. 

Jehudi, ii. 362. 

Jephthah, i. 408-411; his vow, i. 406 ; 
his daughter, i. 407; sacrifices his 
daughter, i. 408; account of, con- 
sidered; i. 409-411. 

Jeremiah, i. 27; his belief concerning 
the fall nf Jerusalem, ii. 306, 307; 
son of Hilkiah, a prophet, ii. 318; 
his call to praphesy, ii. 823; history 
of his oracles, il. 322-3826; a preacher 
of repentance, 11. 323; his religious 
position, ii. 325; differs from other 
prophets, in opinion of Judah’s sin- 
fulness, ii. 340; his dissatisfaction 
with Judah, ii. 341-343; hated by 
the Judzeans, ii. 342; leaves Ana-~ 
thoth, ii. 842; his songs of lamenta- 
tions, ii. 344; character of his 
writings, ii. 345; his mission and 
character, ii. 345-354; his opinion of 
the prophets, ii. 346, 347; exhorts 
the Judzans to purity, ti. 3847, 348; 
endangers his life by his utterances, 
ii. 347-350, 367, 381, 382: predicts 
the fall of the temple, ii. 348; tried 
by the princes of Judah for his utter- 
ances, il. 849, 350; passage relating 
to drought in Judah, ii. 350, 351; 
his reason for not marrying, ii. 351 ; 
his loneliness, ti. 851, 352; his one 
faithful friend, ii. 352; thought to be 
the author of some of the psalms, 1i. 
854; his relations to Jehoiakim, ii. 
355 ; his words at the approach of 
Nebuchadrezzar, ii. 3857, 358; the 

rophecy of seventy years servitude 
for Judah, ii. 358, 359; his prophecy 
deals with foreigu peoples, ii. 359, 
360; his book recast several times, 
ii. 860; dictates his discourses to 
Baruch, ii. 360; his oracles buraed, 
ii. 862; a second dictation of his 
oracles, ii. 362, 363; his prophecies 
at time of fall of Judah, 11. 365, 
866; his estimate of the exiles, ii. 
871, 872; conflict with Hananiah, ii. 
874, 875; exhorts the people to beat 
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the enemy’s yoke, ij. 374. 375; his 
continued predietions of evil, ii. 377, 
378 ; accused of treason, ii. 379; his 
prophecy regarding Zedekiah, ii. 
379, 880; in prison, ii. 379, 381-386, 
388; interview with Zedekiah, ii. 
382, 383; shows his faith in Judah’a 
restoration, fi. 383, 384; discourse on 
Israel's religious eondition in Messi- 
anic age, ii. 384, 385; his determina- 
tion to comfort Judah, ii. 388; how 
treated by the Chaldeea, ii. 388 ; his 
expression of sadnesa at the eaptiv- 
ity of Judah, ii. 890; words of com- 
fort to Judah, ii. 390, 391; consulted 
by Johanan, ii. 393; his adviee after 
death of Gadaliah, ii. 893; carried 
into Egypt, ii. 394; denounced as a 
liar, ii. 394; his stay in Egypt, ii. 
397-399 ; his work and preaehing in 
Egvpt, ii. 397-399; prohable death 
in Egypt, ii. 309; how regarded by 
Judzeans and Jews, ii. 399, 400; or- 
acle of a Jewish exile, ascribed to 
him, ii. 427. 

Jericho, attacked by the Israelites, i. 
838; laid under the ban, i. 342. 

Jeroboam 1., i. 23; ii. 96-109; date of 
aceession aa king, i. 28; his golden 
oxen, i. 178; proelaimed king of Is- 
rael, ii. 99; his kingdom, ii. 100 ; how 
regarded in book of Kings, ii. 101, 
102; sets up the image of a bull to 
be worshipped, ii. 102; givea offenee 
by hia religions observancea, ti. 101- 
105; légend eoneerning his altar, ii. 
105, 106; remarks upon his reign, 
ii. 107, 108. 

Jerohoam II., i. 24; king of Israel, ii. 
188; his reign, ii. 188, 189; poem 
ascribed to Moses, probably written 
in his reign, ii. 191, 192, 193; length 
of reign, ii. 237. 

Jerubbaal, i. 885, 391, 392, 399; signi- 
fiealion of, i. 885; name changed, i. 
392. See Gideon. 

Jerubbaal-Gideon, how regarded by 
historians, ii. 196. 

Jerubbesheth, i. 392. 

Jerusalein, i. 117; eonquest of, by David, 
i. 21; ii. 8, 4; date of its rnin by Titus, 
i. 31; ii. 568; destruetion of, i. 31; 
aituation of, ii. 3, 4; possible eignifi- 
eation of, ii. 4; citvof Yahweh, ii. 12; 
politieal eapital, ii. 12; treasure re- 
eaived by ecommerce, ii. 71; wealth 
of, ii. 71; building and deseription of 
the temple of Solomon, ii. 71, 72, 
84-88; power of the priests, ii. 177— 
180; eonquered by Joash, ii. 187, 
188; time between its devastation 
and the return from captivity, ii. 
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359; surrendered to Nebnchadrezzar 
ii. 369; fall of, ii. 378-387; attacked 
by Chaldeans, ii. 380-3886; length 
of siege, ii. 386; treasures carried 
away, ii. 386; date of fall, ii. 387; 
the royal treasurea returned to the 
Israelites, ii. 436; rebuilding of the 
temple under Zerubhabel, ii. 445- 
456; rebuilding of the walla under 
Nehemiah, ii. 489, 490, 492-494 
496; assembly of Jews for counsel 
from Nehemiah, ii. 495, 496; its 
eondition after the rebuilding of 
walls, ii. 496, 497; date of the com- 

letion of the walls, ii. 498. See 
ebus. 

Jeshuruo, name for Iarael, ii. 191; 
signification of, ii. 191. 

Jesse, i. 483, 494-496. 

Jeaus of Nazareth, i. 32; priestly rank 
indicated hy Melehizedek, 1. 118; 
key to compreliension of the age of, 
and of modern Jndaism, ii. 338; 
propheey in Daniel, supposed to refer 
to him, ii. 563, 564; influenced by 
Messianic expectations, ii. 564. 

Jesus, son of Siraeh, passage relating 
oe j. 210; work of, ii. 567, 
568. 

Jether, name applied to Jethro, i. 255. 
See Jethro. See Renel. 

Jether, son of Gideon, i. 386. 

Jethro, i. 255, 257; name stands for 
Renel, 1. 255: visits Moses, i. 309, 
310. See Reuel. 

Jews, their sacred book, i. 3; their 
religion influenced by the Persians, 
i. 29; ii. 546, 547; their religion in- 
flueneed by the Greeks, i. 80; it. 
§52-554; enustom of slanghtering 
animals, i. 80; eustom of circumet- 
sion, i. 319; ii. 474, 510; the Sab- 
batieal year, 11. 185, 518; aecount of 
return from eaptivity under Zerub- 
babel, ii. 440-442; name given to 
Israelites, ii. 440; eondition of their 
eountry on their return, ii. 442, 443; 
rebuilding of the temple, ii. 445-450; 
their condition after return, ii. 446, 
447, 472; refusal to allow the Sama- 
ritans to assist in building the temple, 
ii. 451, 452; feeling of hostility to 
Sainaritans, ii. 452, 453; their eondi- 
tion after the completion of the 
temple, ii. 455, 456; trial of their 
faith, ii. 457-459; reeeiva parmission 
to leava Bahylonia with Ezra, ii. 
478; leave Babylon under Ezra, ii 
479; reception at Jerusalem, ii. 480; 
their foreign marriages, how eonsid- 
ered hy Ezra, ii. 481, 482; reaolve te 
annul the foreign marriages, ii. 482- 
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484; o position to Ezra, ii. 484, 485; 
their condition after Ezra’s arrival, ii. 
485, 486; Nehemiah appointed gov- 
ernor, ii. 488; their complaints to 
Nehemiah, ii. 495; adopt the Mosaic 
law, ii. 500-502; observance of the 
Sabbath, ii. 501-503, 517, 518 (See 
Sabhath); negligent in Nehemiah’s 
absence, ii. 502-504; laxity in reli- 
ious observances, ii. 504; addressed 
vy Malachi, ii 504-507; the Mosaic 

Law examined, ii. 508-520; religious 

feasts, ii. 511 (See Feasts, and Fes- 

tivals); day of atonement, ii. 512, 

513; laws of sacrifice, ii. 515-517; 

year of jubilee, ii. 518; do not all 

unite in the national pride, ii. 524; 

a part hospitable to the heathen, ii. 

524-527; exult in the supremacy of 
the jaw, ii. 531-544; impressed by 
the service of the temple, 11. 5385, 5386- 
539; songs showing varieties of feel- 
ing, i. 5386-540; darker side of re- 
ligious life, ii. 543, 544; under Greek 
supremacy, li. 544-554; compelled to 
work on the Sahbath, ii. 545; intro- 
duction of worship of Jupiter into 
the temple, ii. 545; history from 
time of Nehemiah to middle of sec- 
ond century, B. C., ii. 545; their mar- 
tyrdom, ii. 545; origin of belief in 
Satan, ii. 546, 547; date of the resto- 
tation of the temple, ii. 565; period 
of religions history to be considered 
in a future work, ii. 567-569. See 
Israelites, and Judzans. 

Jezebel, wife of Ahab, ii. 112; orders 
the ruin of Naboth, ii. 118; her 
death, ii. 135. 

Jezreel, plain of, i. 366, 367. 

Joab, general of David, i. 540; captain 
of the host of David, ii. 22; his reti- 
nue, ii. 23; takes the censns, i. 28; 
ordered to pnt Uriah in danger, ii. 
32; intercedes for Absalom, 1i. 40, 
42; strikes Absalom, ii.. 51; kills 
Amasa, ii. 55; last words of David 
concerning him, ii. 57, 58; bated by 
David, ii. 66; put to death, ii. 69. 

Joash, father of Gideon, i. 884, 385. 

Joash, son of Jehoahaz, ii. 149; kiog 
of Israel, ii. 149; interview with 
Elisha®ii. 164; subdues Amaziah of 
Judah, ii. 187; his death, ii. 188. 

Joash, son of Ahaziah, il. 172; pro- 
claimed king of Jndah, ti. 173; re- 
pair of the temple, ii. 174, 175; his 
reign in Judah, 11. 174-176. 

Job, story of, ii. 459-461; his trials, i. 
460, 461; mentioned by Ezekiel, ii. 
461; translation in authorized ver- 
sion incorrect, ii. 462, 463; the dia~ 
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logues of, ii. 463-466; answered by 
Yabweh, ii. 467; additional accounts 
of him, li. 469; the type of patience, 
ii. 470. 

Job, book of, i. 37; ii. 459-471; poem 
relating to the creation, i. 37; pas- 
sage Ye eonays of a wild ass, i. 129; 
passage referring to dreams, i. 209; 
passage relating to Deity, i. 221; 
passage referring to the kingdom of 
the dead, i. 5380; its original and 
present form, ii. 462; the hook en- 
Jarged, ii. 468-470; the book misun- 
derstood, ti. 470. 

Jochebed, mother of Moses, i. 2438, 244, 
250, 286. 

Joel, son of Samuel, i. 463. 

Joel, the prophet, his exhortation to 
the Jews, ii. 453, 454. 

Jogbehah, 1. 388. 

Johanan, ii. 391-393. 

Johanan, friend of Ezra, ii. 482. 

John Hyrcanus, i. 31; date of his 
death, i. 31. 

Joktanites, the, i. 95, 97. 

Jonadab, forefather of Rechabites, 1. 
456; zealous worshipper of Yahweh, 
i. 456; date of lifetime, i. 456; son of 
Rechab, ii. 136, 366. 

Jonadab, friend of Amnon, ii. 38; why 
called wise, ii. 75. 

Jonah, sor of Amittai, ii. 188; contem- 
porary of Jeroboam II., ii. 525; 
story of, 11. 525-527. 

Jonathan, son of Gershom, story of, i. 
375-878; his descent, i. 379, 380. 

Jonathan, son of Saul, i. 475; expedi- 
tion against Philistines, i. 475-481 ; 
condemned to death, i. 481; ran- 
somed from sacrifice, i. 481; friend- 
ship for David, i. 505, 507, 509-513; 
his conduct considered, i. 512, 5138; 
his death, i. 527; his son Meribaal, 
ii. 13-15; his remains removed from 
Jabesh, ii. 19. 

Jonathan, son of Shimeah, ii. 20. 

Jonathan, son of Abiathar, ii. 46. 

Joppa, port of, ii. 84. 

Jordan, river of, i. 135; monuments hy 
the river, i. 838, 341; ceases to flow, 


i. 338. ’ ; 
Jordan, valley of, residence of Lot, i. 


14. 

Joseph, his birth, i. 185; his dream, i. 
201; hated by his brothers, i. 201, 
202; story of his youth, i. 201-203; 
thrown into a well, i. 202; sold to 
the Ishmaelites, i. 202; his coat, 1 
208; in Egypt, i. 203; in prison, 1 
204-206; interprets king’s dream, i. 
206; made ruler io Egynt, i. 206, 
207; receives new name, 1. 207; ssar- 
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ries Asnat, i. 207; mcets his brothers 
in Egypt, i. 211; sends for Benjamin, 
i. 212; reveals himself to his hrothers, 

216, 217; story of, considered, i. 
B17 -221; his age, 1. ‘225 ; his death, 
1. 226; receives parting blessing from 
Jacob, i. 226, 227; his priestly caste, 
i. 234. 

Josephne, Flavius, a Jewish writer, i. 
85, 187; account of tower of Bahel, 
i. 85; account of fruit by Dead Sea, 
i. 137 ; gives fragments of history of 
Manetho, i. 248; account of Moses, i. 
250-253. 

Josheba, ii. 172. 

Joshua, i. 19; takes the ee of Moses, 
1. 8383; leader of Israel, i. 336; spies 
sent to Jericho, i. 337: conqnest of 
Canaan, i. 343-352; his armies meet 
the five kings at Gibeon, i. 345; ac- 
counts of bis successes consider ed, i. 
346-353; his age, i. 382; gives the 
tribes their inheritance, i. 352; his 
death, i. 352. 

Joshua, book of, is of later date than 
the events it records, i. 340; onc of 
the historical books and former pro- 
phets, i. 350; remarks upon its com- 
pilation and use, ii. 402, 4 

Josbua, chief priest of the Jews, i i. 27 
ii. 440, 443 ; refuses aid from esiane 
taps, li. 451, 452. 

Josiah, i. 26, ‘27, 166; ade coll- 
cerning him, ii. 105; son of Amon, 
king of Judah, ii. 307 ; king of Ju- 
dah, il. 317; hegianing of his reign, 
ii. 317-326 ; discovery of hook of the 
Law, ii. 326; resolves to reform the 
religion of Judah, ij. 326, 327; the 
reformation, ii. 326- 337 5 thirteen 

ears between the reformation and 
is defeat, ii. 842;- makes war on 
Necho, ii. 343, 344; defeated at Me- 
giddo, ii. 343-345 ; ‘slain in hattle, ii. 


Jotham, eon of poeaoonas i. 395; fable of, 
1, 395, 470, 4 

carr son of Uaziah, king of Judah, 
ii. 240. 

Jubal, i. 54; son of Lamech, i. 54; dis- 
coverer of musical instr uments, i. 54. 

Jubilee, year of, ii. 518. 

Judea, taken by Alexander the Great, 
ii. 545. See Judah. 

Judzeans, throw off allegiance to Nebu- 
chadrezzar, “i. 865; carried into cap- 
tivity, 11. 369, 370, 387, 394, 395; 
condition of those remaining in Jeru- 
salen, ii, 373; plan of revolt against 
king of Chatiesat ii. 373; clamor for 
execution of Jeremiah, ii. 381, 382; 
hope of a return to former splendor, 
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ii, 395, 396; in E ypt, ii. 397-400; 
in exile, ii. 397-405; in Bab Poe 
ii. 400-402; religious views of those 
in cae ii. 402; murmurings in 
exile, ii. 417; reviving hopes, ii. 
195-435 ; return under Zeru babel, 
ji. 435- 445 ; receive the name of 
Jews, ii. 440. See Israelites, Judah, 
and Jews. 

Judah, kingdom of, i. ay date of con- 
quest. by Chaldees, ‘a7: prophets 
of, their thonghts about David, li. 
68; faithful to Rehohoam, ii. 99; 
separated from Israel, 11. 99; its his- 
tory in the first century after tbe 
disruption, ii. 165-171, its religious 
condition just after the disruption, 
ii. 166, 167; beconies a province of 
Israel, ii. 187 ; asks ald from Assy- 
ria against Israel, 1i. 241; the bigher 
conception of Yahweh unfolds, ii. 
247; its prophets are historians, 1. 
248; reformation of Ilezekiah, ii. 
275-286; war with Assyria, li. 286- 
290; conquers Assyria, ii. 290; its 
condition after Hezekiah's death, ii 
298; under Manasseb and Amon, i ii. 
298-308; old heathen rites encour- 
aged, ii. 299-303; growth of a bier- 
archy, i. 303-305 ; political condition 
in first years of Josiah's reign, ti. 318 ; 
reformation of Josiah, ii. 326-337; 
grave of the prophet of, ii. 328, 329; 
religions positiou ocenpied by the 
ar after reformation of Josiab, 

338, 389; social coadition after 
TofOraalon of Josiah, ii. 8389; end of 
her independence, ii. 344; becomes 
the possession of Nebuchadrezzar, 
ii. 857; tributary to Nebuchadrezzar, 
ii. 363; specimen of language nsed 
by prophets at time of its fall, ii. 
364; throws off allegiance to Nebu- 
chadrezzar, ii. 865; its inhabitants 
carried into captivity, ii. 869, 370; 
387, 394, 395; fanatics in, ii. 371- 
378; failure of plan of revolt, ii. 
375; revolt against Nebuchadrezzar, 
ii. 376; the people ae for execu- 
tion of Jeremiah, 381, 382; its 
condition after fall of Jerusalea, ji. 
387-391; mischief done by Ishmael, 
ii. 391, 892; its condition @fter the 
de opulation hy Nebuchadrezzar, ii. 
394-396 ; its men known as Jews, ii. 
440; J udaa taken by Alexander the 
Great, ii. 545. See Judzans. 

Judah, his birth, i. 185; receives blese- 
ing from Jacoh, i. 926 ; tribe of, i. 
316, 357; nnites with Simeon, i. 3553 
his conquestr historically considered 
ic 356-359, 
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Judah, Mt., i. 375. 

Judah, desert of, i. 518. 

Judaism, key to comprehension of 
modern Judaism, ii. 388. See Jews, 
and Law. 

Judas Maccabzeus, i. 390; ii. 565; siz- 
ification of, i. 390, 391 

Judges, the, i. 20, 364, 365; series 
begins with Cihaiel, i. 365; period 
of, i. 365, 544-546; their work, i. 
449. 

Jndges, book of, i. 27; one of the his- 
torical books, and former praphets, 
i. 350; the book considered and ex- 
amined, 1 3863-366; remarks upon 
its compilation and use, ii. 402, 403. 

Judith, book of, ii. 568. 

Jupiter, worship of, i. 317; ii. 545. 


ei i. 127; signification of, i. 

33du- 

Kedar, 1. 128. 

Kedarenes, the, i. 128. 

Kedesh, city of, 1. 369. 

Kedesh-Barnea, i. 305. 

Kedor-laomer, i. 115; war of, against 
Sodom, i. 115. 

Keen-for-bouty-swift-to-spoil, son of 
Ysaiah, ii. 261. 

Keilah, 1. 517. 

Keni, sons of, i. 356. 

Kenites, the, i. 373. 

Kenizzites, obtain wells, i. 356. 

Keturali, i. 101, 129; signification of, 
i. 101. a 

Kibroth-Hattaavah, signification of, ii. 


219. 

King’s Valley, place of Absalom’s 
monument, ii. 51. 

Kings, their rights and customs, i. 
471. 


Kings, sacred book of the Chinese, 


i. 4. 
Kings, books of, i. 27, 433; are among 
the historical books and former pro- 
hets, i. 350; passage relating to Wis- 
om of Solomon, i}. 77, 78; remarks 
upon its compilation and use, ii. 
402, 403. 
Kirjathaim, taken by Mesha, ii. 125. 
eS te eal i. 115; taken by Judah, 
i. 356. ‘ 
Kirjath-zepher, i. 356; signification of, 
i. 356 


Kish, i. 459; father of Saul, i. 482. 
Kishon, stream of, i. 366; 1i. 142. 
Kiwan, worship of, i. 317, 320. 
Klein, a missionary, ii. 124. 
Knowledge, tree of, i. 43. 

Kohath, 1. 250. 

Kohathites, the, ii. 169. 

Korah, ii. 523. 
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Korahites, the, ii. 169; aim at the 
priesthood, fi. 522, 523. 

Koran, the, i. 3, 301. 

per name applied to Cyrus, ii. 
26 


Krethi, body-guard of David, ii. 23, 
5. 
Kudur-lagamar, i. 118. 


LABAN, i. 157, 182-188 ; pursues Jacob, 
i. 186. 

cael, conquered by Joshua, i. 
345. 


Lachini, i. 506. 

Lagamar, i. 118. 

Lagidee, king of Ecypt, i. 30. 

Lahai-Roi, well of, i. 127, 128. _ 

Lais, city of, 1. 332, 376; taken by the 
Danites, i. 378. 

Lamech, i. 54, 63, 64. 

Lamentations, book of, wrongly as- 
cribed to Jeremiah, ii. 388, 389; 
specimens of the emotion expressed, 
li. 389; the five poems, differ in 
date and authorship, ii. 389; author- 
ship of fifth elegy, ii 395. 

Tae neee i. 91, 92; Greek myth, i 


Lapidoth, i. 369. 

Law, the, i. 28; its supremacy among 
the Jews, i. 28, 29; it. 473; super- 
human origin of, i. 301; of Moses, i. 
812-316; ii. 10; the oldest Israel- 
itish law-hook, ii. 182-186; of the 
Medes and Persians, irrevocable, ii. 
550, 560. 

Law a Cities of Refuge, i. 82; ii. 333, 

rs 


Feasts, ii. 182, 511. See Feasts. 

Food, i. 79-81; ii. 183, 510. 

Levirate marriage, i. 425, 426. 

Murder, i. 81-83; ii. 184. 

Offerings, ii. 332, 333, 515-517. 

The Priesthood. See Aaronites, Le- 
vites, and Priest. 

Sacrifice, i. 147, 319, 820; ii. 182, 
832, 333, 477, 512, 515-517. 

Slaughtering animals, i. 80, 81; ii. 
BBB 


Slavery, ii. 183, 184. 
Theft, i. 189, 190; ii. 184. 
Vengeance, i. 58, 59. 

Law, book of the, discovery of, ii. 326, 
329; becomes the rule of conduct for 
after generations, ii. 329, 3385; to be 
found in Deuteronomy, ii. 380; prob- 
ably written by Hilkiah, ii. 330; its 
contents, and position in the temple, 
ji. 330-335; addition made by a 
Judean, ii. 337. 

Law, the Mosaic, i. 28, 29, 83 (Sea 
Law, book of the); introduction. of, 
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ii, 498-502; read by Ezra to the 
Jews, ii. 499; adopted by the Jews, 
4. 501, 502; examined, 13. 508-519; 
heathen customs forbidden, ii. 509, 
510; its precepts and ordinances, ii. 
509-518; heathen customs adopted, 
ii. 510, 511; tendency of, ii. 518-520; 
its effect upon the people, ii. 531, 
532; glory of, celebrated in Ps. xix. 
7-14, li. 540. 

Layard, i. 88. 

Leah, i. 184-186, 193; where buried, i. 
153. 


Lebanon, i. 332; Mt., produces cedar 
wood, ii. 21. 

Lechi, i. 419. t 

Legead, use of term, i. 8. 

Lepsius, i. 248. 

Leshem, 1. 376. 

Levi, birth of, i. 185, 189; last words 
of Jacob to him, i. 226; his staff in 
blossom, ii. 5238. 

Levi, tribe of, i. 29, 316; the one 
priestly trihe, ii. 332; relation of 
tribe to Israel, ii. 523. 

Levirate marriage, i. 425, 426. 

Levites preferred for priests, i. 21, 381- 
383; priests work with the prophets, 
i. 26; development of priestly caste, 
1. 382, 383; il. 179, 180, 303-305; are 
among the zealots, i. 401-403; their 
right to be priests, i. 442; division of 
the tribe as regards the priesthood, ii. 
475-477; regulations concerning the 
priestly office, ii. 475-477; how 
maintained, li. 476, 477; efforts to 
hold exclusively the rights of the 
temple, ii 521, 522, 523. 

Leviticns, book of, i. 304; laws uf sac- 
rifice, origin of, ii. 477. 

Libnah, conquered by Joshua, i. 345. 

Life, tree of, i. 43, 51. 

Lights, feast of, ii. 566. 

Lodebar, ii. 14, 49. 

Lord, the, name for Jehnvah, i. 18. 

Lot, i. 96, 108-110, 113, 114, 116, 133, 
134, 137, 188; name represents cer- 
tain tribes, i. 100; covetonsness of, 
i. 114; departure from Abram, i. 
114; forfeits claim to Canaan, i. 
114; capture of, i. 116; his escape 
from Sodom, i. 134; warned to 
leave Sodom, i. 134; wife of, i. 134. 

Luz, city of, i. 179; name changed to 
Bethel, i. 196. 

Lycurgus, i. 301. 


aRACRAS, mother of Absalom, ii. 
Maachah, mother of Asa, ii. 168. 
Maaseiah, ii. 372. 

Maccabees, i. 80; date of their wars, 
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i. 30; deliver Jews from martyrdom, 
ii. 545. 

Maccabees, book of. ii. 568; second 
and third books, ii. 568. 

Machir, i. 327. 

Machpelah, cave of, its location, i. 150, 
its purchase by Abraham, i. 150, 
151, 153, 14. 

Madai. i. 95. 

Madehah, ii. 125. 

Magic, i. 176; belief in, i, 271, 272, 
273, 532, 533; practices condemned, 
ii. 509. 

Magog, t. 95; ii. 414. 

Mahalaleel, i. 63, 64. 

Mahanain, i. 188; arrival of David, nn. 
49 


-| Mahaneb-Dan, i. 416. 


Mabion, 1. 427. 

Makkedah, i. 345. 

Malachi, i. 312; speaks to the priests 
and people, i. 504-507; attaches im- 
ponanee to forms of worship, ii. 506, 
507. 

Malkiah, ii. 377. 

Mamre, i. 105, 115; oaks of, i. 105. 

Man, creation of, i. 36, 42 

Manasseh, i. 227; tribe receives land, 
i. 327 


Manasseh, orthography of, in old He- 
brew, i. 380; soa of Hezekiah, ii. 
297; king of Judah, li. 297; leagth 
of reign, ii. 298; contends with the 
Mosaic school, 1i. 298, 308; encour- 
ages the heathen school, ii. 299-308 ; 
sacrifices his son, ii. 300; coaflicting 
accounts of his religious tendencies, 
ii. 305-307; a vassal of Asarhaddoa, 


ii. 306. 

Manetho, i. 248, 282, 283; date of 
his history of the Egyptians, i. 
248 


Manna, i. 289; used as medicine, i. 
289; existence of, in Europe and 
Asia, i. 289, 290. 

Manoal, i. 415, 416. 

Maon, desert of, i. 519. 

Mara, signification of, i. 428. 

Marah, 1. 287; signification of, i. 287. 

Marriage, how cunsidered iu Israel, ii. 
233, 234 

Marriage, levirate, i. 425, 426. 

Mars, worship of, i. 317. 

gett Charles, signification of, i. 
391. 


Mashia, i. 49; signification of, i. 49. 
Mashiach, corrupted into messias, it. 
255. 


Mashianeh, i. 49. 

Massah, signification of, i. 290. 

Massebah, the, i. 178, 179; used in 
Yahweh-worshbip, ii. 113; destroved 
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Cnder Mezekiah, ii. 280; destroyed 
in Judah, ii. 828; use of, condemned 
in the Law, ii. 509. 

Mathusala, i. 63. 

Mattan, priest of Baal, ii. 173. 

Mattaniah, king of Judah, ii. 373. 

Mattathias, i. 30; ii. 565. 

Meats, Law of, i. 79, 80; ii. 510. See 
lood 


Mecca, 4.177. 
Medad, a prophet, ii. 219, 220. 
eae their laws irrevocable, ii. 550, 


Mediterranean Sea, the, i. 109. 

Megahyzus, ii. 485. 

Megiddo, i. 372; ii. 348, 344. 

Meholah, i. 507. 

Mehnjael, i. 54, 64. 

Meichishtiah, son of Saul, i. 482; his 
death, i. 527. 

Melchizedek, visit to Abraham, i. 116, 
117; signification of, i. 117; his 
visit to Abraham, the subject of 
discuasion, i. 117, 118. 

Memphis, i. 233; date of union with 
Thebes, i. 233; date of conquest by 
Syrians, i. 235. 

Menahem, ii. 238-240. 

Menepthah, i. 249; date of his reign, 
i. 249; Israelites leave Egypt in his 
reign, i. 249, 283. 

Meonenim, i. 110; signification of, i. 
110. 

Mephihosheth, soa of Saul, i. 392. 

Mephibosheth, sou of Jonathaa, i. 542; 
ii. 14. 

Merab, danghter of Saul, i. 482, 507; 
her sons givea to the Gibeonites, ii. 


17. 
of, i. 317. 


Mercury, worshi 
a P Sanl, i. 392; signifi- 


Meribaal, soa 0 
cation of, i. 392. 

Meribaal, son of Jonathan, i. 542; ii. 
14, 15, 47, 54; his property given to 
Ziba, ii. 47; his property restored to 
him, -ii. 54. 

Meribaal, son of Rizpah, ii. 17. 

Meribah, signification of, i. 290, 335; 
waters of, 1. 3385. 

Merodach Baladan, prince of Baby- 
lonia, ii. 288. 

Meroz, i. 372. 

Mesha, the king of Moab, throws off 
the yoke of Israel, ii. 124-126; in- 


scription on stone at Moah, concera- 


ing him and his god Chemosh, 1i. 
125; encounter with Jehoram, ii. 
180; sacrifices hig son to Chemosh, 
ii. 130. 7 

Meshach, in the furnace, ii. 558. See 
Mishael. 

blesopotamnia, i. 85. 
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Messiah, misapprehension nf prop. ecy 
of Isaiah, ii. 259. 

Messianic age, the, pictured by Zecha- 
riah, li. 448, 449; expectations re- 
wanting its coming, ii. 453, 454; 

isappointment at delay, ii. 456, 556. 

Messianic expectation, the, i. 25; ii. 
255; revival of, i. 30; use of term, 
ii. 255. 

Messianic psalm, ii. 341. 

Bene Greek corruption of Mashiach, 
ii. 255. 

Methusael, i. 54. 

Methusalem, i. 63, 64; different spell- 
ings of, i. 63. 

Methuselah, i. 63, 64. 

Miamun, i. 249. 

Micah, the Israelite prophet, i. 25, 
147; passage referring to sacrifices, 
i. 147, 148; a native of Moresheth, 
ii. 350; referred to at trial of Jere- 
miah, ii. 850; his predictions con- 

eee Judah and Israel, ii. 276, 
(f 

Micaiah, his prophecy to Ahab, ii. 120, 

121. 


Micha, son of Meribaal, ii. 14, 15. 

Michael, archangel, ii. 546. 

Michah, i. 375-379, 381, 382; receives 
the Levite into his home, i. 376. 

Michah-stead, i. 375; village of, i. 
37 


5. 

Michaiah, son of Gemarial. ii. 361. 

Michal, daughter of Saul, i. 482; wife 
of David, i. 507; married to Phalti, 
i. 521; returned to David, i. 542; 
punished for her pride, ii. 9. 

Mickmash, i. 476. 

Midian, its priesthood, i. 254; situation 
of, i. 254. 

Midianites, the, i. 129, 316; struggles 
with Gideon, i. 383-393; war witb 
Israelites, i. 883-389. 

Migdal-eder, signification of, i. 195. 

Migdol, ii. 398. 

Milcah, i. 96, 156. 

Mileom, god of the Ammonites, ii. 
71, 83; sanctuary of, destroyed, ii. 


328. 
Millo, ii. 4, 5; castle at Jerusalem, ii. 
9 


ce 

Minos, i. 301. 

Miracles, should be considered ag le- 
gends, i. 2738. 

Miriam, sister of Moses, i. 248, 981; 
indignant with Moses, i. 297; mads 
a leper, i. 298; her death, i. 334. 

Mishael, ii. 556. 

Mizpah, residence of governor of Jus 
dah, ii. 388. 

Mizpeh, i. 405. 

Mnevis, worship of, ii. 102. 


394 


Meab, land of, i. 326; discovery of a 
stone bearing inscription, ii. 124, 
12 


5. 

Moabites, the, i. 19, 99, 316, 328; rep- 
resented hy Lot, i. 100; wars with 
Israelites, 11. 20, 129, 130; seek the 
aid ef Balaam, ii. 199, 200. 

Meeris, i. 233; lake ef, 1. 233. 

Mchammed, i. 177, 301; descent of, i. 
131. 

Mchammedans, their sacred beek, i. 3. 

Molech, i. 17, 318, 320; signification 
of, i. 17; sacrifice ef children, i. 26; 
ii. 299, 300; thought te be the sun, 
i. 414; deity represented with heras, 
ii. 102; description of, ii. 299, 300. 

Moea, how regarded by the Israelites, 

*j. 317; feast of the new, i. 317; ii. 
511 


Merdicai, ii. 547-551. 
Mereh, oak tree of, i. 110, 148; hill ef, 


i. 148. 

Moriah, i. 148; Mt., i. 148; translation 
ef, i. 149; oame explained, ii. 30; 
Mt., site of the temple, ii.-85. 

Mosaic Law. See Law, ‘Mosaic. 

Mosaic religiens, refereace from Book 
of Origins, i. 237. See Law, Mosaic. 

Mosaic School. See Moses, followers 


of. 

Mosaic usages, conflicting accounts of, 
i, 288. See Law, Mosaic. 

Moses, i. 18; the ten commandments, 
i. 18, 299, 312-316, 320; ii. 272; his 
birth, i. 243; signification of, i. 244; 
rescued by the king's daughter, i. 
244; his sympathy fer the Israelites, 
i. 246; slays the Egyptiaa, i. 246; 
flies te Midian, i. 247; marriage ef, i. 
247, 252; age ef, when he liberated 
his people, i. 249; account of him by 
Josephus, i. 250-253; derivation of 
name, i. 251; stories in Exodus and 
Josephus compared, i. 252, 253; his 
act of vielence considered, i. 253, 254; 
behelds the burniag bush, i. 255; 
cemmanded te deliver Israel, i. 255; 
his wonderful staff, i. 256, 265-267, 
291; asks for elequence, i. 257; return 
to Egypt, i. 257; in Midian, story 
considered, i. 260, 261; story of his 
nieeting with Yaliweli censidered, i. 
260, 261; begins his task of freeing 
Israel, i. 263; deneunces Pharach, i. 
265; changes the water of the Nile 
to blood, i. 265; brings the plagues 
upon Egypt, i. 265-267, 269; second 
account of struggle with Phareah, i. 
268-271; the two accounts ef his 
struggles with Pharoah coinpared, i. 
269, 270; signilication of hia mira- 
cles, i. 270; death of the first-born, 
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second acceunt of, i. 275, 276; hisa 
when he spoke to Pharach, i. 277; the 
Exedus, i. 280-287; account by Ma- 
nethe, i. 282, 283; in the desert, i 
287-300, 305-312; ii. 265-273, 280, 
281 ; commands the ebservance of the 
Sabbath, i. 289; brings water from the 
rock, i. 290, 385; enables the Israel- 
ites to conquer the Amalekites, i. 291; 
represents Yahweli, i. 294; Meunt ef, 
i. 295; on Mt. Hoereb, i. 295, 296; pre- 
pares the people te meet Yahweh, i. 
296; the teat of conference, i. 296 (See 
Tent of Conference); events at Sinai, 
i. 298-300 ; ii. 265-273; his meekness, 
i. 297; cemmunion with Yahweh, i. 
301; forbidden te see the Promised 
Land, i. 306, 334, 335; administers 
justice, i. 309; his work and doc- 
trine, i. 312-325; law of, i. 312-316; 
ii. 10 (See Ten Commandmeuts); 
indebted te Egyptians for mural 
ideas, i. 321; the ark, i. 322 (See 
Ark); his forms of worship un- 
knewn, i. 322, 323; supperted by the 
Levites, i. 823; founder of Yahweh- 
wership, i. 825; end of the waader- 
ings io the desert, i. 325-827; divi- 
sion of land among the Israelites, i. 
327, 329; climbs Mt. Pisgah, i. 332; 
Promised Land surveyed, i. 382, 333; 
appoints Joshua in his place, i. 333; 
his death, i. 333; age at death, i. 
333; burial ef, i. 3383; reason given 
for refusal of permission te enter 
Canaan, i. 335; lessona from Mt. 
Nebo, 1. 336; commands Israel to 
assemble at Ebal and Gerizim, i. 
3851; oame changed te Mauasseh, 1. 
380; orthography of, in old Hebrew, 
i. 380; stery of Eldad and Medad, 
ii. 219, 220; stery of the golden bull, 
ii. 265-270; ascends Mt. Sinai to re- 
ceive tablets of the law, i. 266; his 
wrath at the [sraelites’ image-wor- 
ship, ii. 268; intercedes for his peo- 
ple, ii. 268, 270, 271; asks Yahweh to 
show him his full glery, ii 272; ferty 
days and nights on the mountain, il. 
272; writes the ten commandments 
on stone, ii. 272; the brazen serpent 
destreyed, i. 280; legend of the bra- 
zen serpent, ii. 280, 281; his connec- 
tion with brazen serpent, ii. 280, 281; 
account in Deuteronomy ef his in- 
junctions to the Israelites, ii. 331-333 ; 
peal xc., a prayer of Moses, ii. 405; 

is treatment of the Aaronites, ii. 519; 
liis treatment ef the Korathites, ii. 
522, 523. 


Moses, followers of, ii. 94-96; assist 


Jeroboam, ii. 100; forced to suc- 
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cumb, ii. 298; meet with much oppo- ; Names, etc., continued. 


sition in reign of Manasseh, ii. 298- 
308; determine to suppress “all hea- 
then observances of worship, ii. 317, 
318; aided by Josiah, ii. 328, 329; 
their views, il. 331-335 ; triumphant 


in Judah, ii. 335-337; in the as~ 
cendant after defeat of Josiah, ii. 
356; numerous in Egypt, ii. 400; 
among Judzeans in Asia, ii. 


stro 
402, 403. 


Mouse, the emblem of desolation, ii. 


291. 
Miiller, Max, i. 91. 
Murder, punishment, of, i. 81-83; law 
of, i. 81, 82; 11. 184. 
Music, cultivation of, ii. 22. 
Musical instruments invented, i. 54. 
Mussulmans, i. 152. 
Mylitta, i. 88; wat of, i. 88, 318. 
Myth, use of term, 
Myths, solar, i. 1d At, 422, 423. 


NaAAmMAH, i. 54. 


Naaman, cured by Elisha, ii. 157, 158. 
Nahal, i. 519, 520; signification of, i. 


520. 
Nabateans, the, i. 128. 


Nabonedus, king of Babylonia, ii. 426, 
427. 
Nabopolassar, father of Nebuchad- 


rezzar, ii. 336 
Naboth, story of, ii. 118. 


Nadab, "king: of Tsrael, ii. 108; son of 


J eroboam, i ii. 108. 


Nadab, son of Aaron, i. 296; has no 
priestly descendants, ii. 519; "his fate, 


Hi. 519. 


Nahash, i. 465-469; king of the Am- 


monites, ii. 20. 
Nahor, i. 96, 155, 156. 
Nahum, daie of his prophec 


31y. 


Naioth, Hebrew term for the school of 


the prophets, 1. 455. 
Names, neve theirsignification given : 
Abel, i i. 53. 
Abel-nizraim, i. 225. 
Abraham, i. 131. 
Achor, i. 339. 
Adam, i. 63. 
Aholah, ii. 471. 
Aholibah, ii. 411. 
Ajephim, ii. 48. 
Allon-bachuth, i. 194. 
Arabia Petrza, i. 294. 
Ark, i. 322. 
Artaxerxes, i ii. 478. 
Baal, i. 17. 
Baal-berith, i 1, 395. | 


uucer- 
tain, ii. 319; passages translated re- 
ferring to Nineveh’s humiliation, ii. 


Baaljada, ii. 64. 
Baalzebub, ii. 126. 
Bahel, i. 90. 
Beeljada, i. 392. 
Beersheba, i. 164. 
Benjamin, i. 194. 
Beu-oni, i. 194. 
Bera, i. 118. 

Bethel, i. 178. 
Bethshemesh, i. 104. 
Birsha, i. 118 
Cabul, ii. 86. 

Cain, i. 53. 

Canaaa, i. 95. 
Chem}, i. 230. 
Deuteronomy, i. 304. 
Ebed, i. 401 


Elitsur, i. 177. 
Eljada, i i. 392. 

El Khaliel, i. 152. 
Elobim, i. 17. 

El Shaddai, i. 17. 
Euoch, i. 66. 

Esau, i. 168. 

Esek, i. 162. 

Eshcol, i. 360. 
Eve, i. 

Genesis, i. 42, 
Gideon, i. 390. 
Gilead, i. 187. 
Hammaaloth, ii. 537. 
Hawara, i. 288. 
Heher, i. 96. 
Hebrew, li. 
Horite, i. 167. 
Ichabod, i. 442. 
Immanuel, ii. 258. 
Isaac, i. 139, 161. 
Ishhbaal, i. 392. 
Ishmael, i. 127. 
Israel, i. 193. 

Jacob, i. 168. 
Jedediah 11. 35. 
Jerubbaal, i. 385. 
Jerusalem, ii. 4. 
Jeshurun, ii. 191. 
Kedesh, i. 385. 
Keturah, i. 101. 
Kibroth-Hattaavah, ii. 219. 
Kirjath-sepher, i. 356. 
Maccabzeus, Judas, i. 390, J9L 
Mara, i. 428. 

Marah, i O37. 
Martel, Charles, 1. aol. 
Mashia, i. 49, 
Massah, i. 290. 
Melchizedek, j. 117. 
Meonenim, i. 110. 
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Names, atc., continued. 
Meribaal, 3. 392. 
Meribah, i. 290, 335. 
Migdal-eder, i. 195. 
Molech, i. 17. 
Moriah, i. 149; ii. 30 
Moses, i. 244. 
Nabal, i. 520. 
Naomi, i. 428. 
Noah, 1. 63. 

Oreh, i. 387. 
Pedatsur, i. 177. 
Peleg, i. 96. 

Pennel, i. 193. 
Perez, ii. 2. 

Perez Uzzah, ii. 8. 
Pesach, i. 277, 278. 
Pharaoh, i. 231. 
Ramah, i. 466. 
Ramath-lechi, i. 419. 
Rehoboth, i. 163. 
Salem, i. 117, 
Samaria, ii. 111. 
Sainson, i. 414. 
Saphnat-Paneah, i. 207. 
Sarah, i. 131. 

Seir, i. 166. 

Selah, i. 96. 
Semiramis, i. 87. 
Serbal, i. 294. 

Setb, i. 55. 
Shear-Jashub, ii. 258. 
Sheba, i. 163. 

Sin, i. 317. 

Sinai, i. 317. 
Sinites, i. 317. 
Situab, i. 162. 
Suceoth, i. 194. 
Taberah, ii. 218. 
Tsuriel, i. 177, 
Tsurishaddai, i. 177. 
Yahweh, i. 258, 259. 
Zeeb, i. 387. 
Zerubbabel, ii. 436. 
Zoar, i. 134. 

Names, signification of, considered un- 
trustworthy, i. 57; signifying tribes, 
i. 100, 1055 ii. 194, 195. 

Naomi, account of, i. 427-433; signifi- 
cation of, i. 428; return to Bethle- 
hem, i. 428. 

Naphtali, i 185, 226, 366; land of the 
sons of, i. 333. 

Napoleon) time oceupied in crossing 
the Niemen, compared with that of 
the passage of the Red Sea by the 
Israelites, i. 284. 

Nathan, ii. 11, 86, 56, 63; admonishes 
Dav+1, ii. 82-34. 

Nature-worship, i. 26, 178, 317, 318, 
$22, 323, 411, 414, 448; ii. 301. 

Nazarites, the, i. 416; the order of, i. 


449, 455-457; their vow, i. 455-457 ; 
ii. 514, 515. 

Nebajoth, i. 128. . 

Nebat, father of Jeroboam, ii. 97. 

Nebo, city taken by Mesha, ii. 125. 

Nebo, Mt. i. 332. 

Nabuchadnezzar. See Nebuchadrezzur. 

Nebuchadrezzar, i. 27; ii. 356; crowned 
at Babylon, ii. 357; the master of 
Necho’s possessions, ii. 357; ap- 
nroach to Judah, ii. 361; advances 
upon Jerusalem, ii. 365, 369; lays 
siege to Jerusalem, ii. 376, 877; at 
the gates of Jerusalem, ii- 379; his 
generals take Jerusalem, ii. 386; 
treats Jeremiah with favor, ii 388; 
deportation of Judzans into cap- 
tivity, ii. 394; treatment of Judaeans 
in Babylonia, ii. 400, 401; his king- 
dom, ii. 425; the hanging gardens, 
ii. 425; walls of his capital, ii. 425: 
date of his death, ii. 425; his deal- 
ings with Daniel, ii. 556-559; his 
dreains, ii. 557, 558. 

Nebuzaradan, ii. 388 

Necho, i. 27; king of Egypt, ii. 343; 
makes war upon countries near the 
Euphrates, ii. 343; defeats Josiah, 
ii. 344; defeated by Nebuchadrezzar, 
ii. 356; supports Jehoiakim, ii. 356. 

Necromancers, i. 532. 

“Neginoth, to the,’ significance of 
term, ii. 542. 

Nehemiab, i. 28; ii. 484; cup-bearer to 
Artaxerxes, ii. 486; his grief at the 
condition of Jerusalem, ii. 486; begs 
permission of Artaxerxes to go to 
Judea, ii. 487; appointed governor 
of Judea, ii. 488; shows caution, ii. 
488, 489; directs the people to rebuild 
the walls of Jerusaleim, ii. 489, 490; 
meets with scorn from Sanhallat, ii. 
490, 491; meets with oy position froin 
Sanballat, 492-494; his dealings with 
his enemies, ii. 493, 494; summons 
an assembly of Jews, ii 495; his 
counsel to the Jews, ii. 495, 496; his 
account of his own generosity, ii. 
496; enforces the population of Jeru- 
salen, 11. 497, 493; difficulties of his 
work, ii. 502-504; enforces the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, ii. 517, 518 ; 
opposition to his work, ii. 520-531. 

Neheiniah, book of, i. 30; authorship 
of, ii. 532, 533; composed after fall 
of Persian monarchy, ii. 546. 

Nepbtis, i. 412. 

Ner, i. 482. 

Nethaniah, ii. 391. 

Nethinim, signification of, ii. 439. 

New Testament, the, i. 5, 6, ii. 567] 
derivation of name, ii. 268, 269. 
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Ni hts, length of, in Palestine, ii. 18. 

Nile, the, i. 43, 44, 229, 230; its 
branches, i. 229; its waters changed 
to blood, i. 265. 

Nimrod, i 84-89; kingdom of, i. 88; 
date of his kingdom, i. 88; “ mown- 
tain of,’ i. 89, 94. 

Nimshi, ii. 133. 

Nineveh, i 76, 85; besieged by Medes 
and Babylonians, ii. $43; spared by 
the mercy of Yahweh, ii. 525-527. 

Ninus, i. 87. 

Nisan, i. 275; first month of the Jew- 
ish year, li. 487. 

Nisroch, heathen deity, ii. 290. 

Noachic commandments, the, i. 83. 

Noadiah, ii. 494, 520. 

Noah, i. 68, 70-74, 78, 81; signification 
of, i. 63; account af the ark, i. 70- 
72; efforts to explain the diflicultics 
in the account of the ark, i. 72; his 
sacrifice, i. 72, 73, 78; legénd con- 
cerning the curse of Canaan, ii. 90; 
a mao of piety mentioned by Ezekiel, 
ii. 461. 

Noah's sons, family tree of, 1. 94, 95. 

Nob, i. 513; laid under the ban, i. 517. 

Nobah, an Israelite warrior, i. 329. 

Nobah, a town, 1. 388. 

Nod, i. 54. 

Noph, ii. 398. 

Numa Poinpilins, i. 301. 

Numbers, book of, i. 304; origin of 
laws of sacrifice, H. 477. 

Nun, i. 296. 


Oak, grove at Mamre, i. 115; speci- 
ally reverenced by Israelites, i. 115. 
Oak of Meonenim, i. 110. 
Moreh, i. 110. 
Soothsayer’s, i. 110. 
Teacher’s, i. 110, 194. 
Weeping, i. 178, 194. 
Oannes, i. 87. 
Oath, Hebrew derivation of, i. 164. 
Obadiah, steward of the house of Ahab, 
ii. 139, 140. 
Obadiah, his oracle against the Edom- 
ites, ii. 390. 
Obed, i. £33. 
Obed-Edom, receives the ark, ii. 8. 
Offerings, law of, ii. 382. 333, 515-517. 
Og, i. 327; length of his bedstead, i. 
327. ‘ 


Old Testament, the, i. 5, 6; ii. 567; 
derivation of name, ii. 268, 269. 

Omri, proclaimed king of Israel, il. 
111; inscription on stone at Moab 
coocerniog him, ii. 125; fall of the 
power of his house, ii. 124-138; date 
of the fall of his huuse, ii. 137. 

On, i. 234. 
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Onias III., it. 562. 

Ono, a valley, ii. 494. 

Ophel, slaves’ quarter established there 
ii. 89, 90. 

Ophir, probably Hindustan, ii. 71. 

Ophrah, village of, i. 384. 

Oppert, i. 88. 

Oreb, i. 887; signification of, i. 387. 

Origins, book of, its authorship, spirit 
and contents, i. 65, 286-238; ii. 
194, 474-478; covenant uf God with 
Noah, i. 78; refers to Terah, i. 107; 
refers to change of names of Abra- 
ham and Sarah, i. 131; purchase of 
cave of Machpelah, 1. 151, 158, 154; 
refers to Isaac, i. 161; refers to stone 
at Bethel, i. 196; refers to the last 
days of Jacob, i. 226-228; refers to 
Mosaic religions, i. , 237; relates 
parentage of Moses, i. 250; relates 
the story of Moses in Egypt, i. 276, 
277; gives number of Israelites at 
the Exodus, i. 285; account of Is- 
raelites’ camp, i. 304; account of the 
tabernacle, i. 304; ii. 475; refers to 
Israe] as a subdivided nation, i. 310; 
refers to circumcision, i. 3819: ti. 510; 
relates the division of the land by 
Joshua, i. 352, 353; refers to census 
of Moses, ii. 31; the account of the 
sanctuary and its servants, ii. 474- 
477; contains laws of sacrifice, ii. 
477; describes the golden age of 
Yahweh-worsbip, ii. 533. 

Orion, i. 86. 

Orpah, 427. 

Osarsiph, i. 283. 

Osiris, i. 412. 

Osman, date of, i. 231. 

Ostern, i. 106. 

Othoiel, i. 347, 356; a warrior, i. 359; 
first of the judges, i. 365. 


PaADAN ARAM, i. 182. 

Palestine, i. 31, 135; length of its 
nights, ii. 18; its trade with Egypt, 
ii. 70; its trade with Arabia, ti. 71. 

Palmyra, i. 109. 

Paradise, i. 42-46. 

Paradise, lost, i. 46-53; legend ex- 
plained, i. 49, 50; Persian version 
of, i. 49. 

Paran, i. 141. - 

Pashur, ii. 367; son of Malkiah, ii. 
377 


Passover, the, i. 277-280; ii. 511; feast 
of, called Pesach, i. 277, 278; little 
Passover, i. 279; arrangements for 
celebration in time of Josiah, ii. 
329. 

Pathros, Upper Egypt, ii. 398. ; 

Patriarchs, the, use of term, i. 63; theif 
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names used to sli Methiigs j. 100- | Pithom, city of, i. 283; bailding of 
J 


105; ii. 194, 195; object of stories 
concerning them, i. 101; graves of, 
i. 152. 

Paul, his thoughts on the story of Ish- 
mael, i. 142; his idea of the privilege 
of the Jew, ii. 541. 

Pedatsur, signification of, 1. 177. 

Pekah, son of Remaliah, ii. 240-242, 
261. 

Pekahiah, sen of Menahem, ii. 240. 

Peleg, i. 95, 96; signification of, i. 
96 


Pelusium, i. 235. 

Peninnah, i. 434, 435. 

Pentatench, the, i. 42, 304; authorship 
of priestly legislation, i. 312: con- 
tains the precepts .of the Jewish 

riests, il. 474; story of certain 
eubenites, ii. 521-524. 

Pentecost, ii. 511. 

Penuel, signification of, i. 193. 

Perez, signification of, 11. 2. 

Perez Uzzah, signification of, ii. 8. 

Perizzites, 1. 1138. 

Versians, the, sacred book of, i. 3; 
their influence upon Jewish religion, 
i. 29; 11. 546, 547; their religious life 
attractive to the Jews, ii. 545; their 
laws irrevocable, ii. 550, 560. 

Pesach, signification of, 1. 277, 278; 
history of the feast, 1. 278. See 
Passover. 

Petermann, his attempt to obtain the 
stone at Moab, ji. 124. 

Petra, i. 294; capital of the Edomites, 
ii. 186. 

Phalti, i. 52t. 

Pharaoh, i. 206, 231, 232; intervicw 
with Joseph, j. 206; signification of 
the name, i. 231; orders the Israel- 
itea to go from Egypt, i. 273. 

Pharpar, river of Damascus, ii. 158. 

Phichol, i. 163. 

Philistines, the, i. 19, 20, 283; their 
wars with Israelites, i. 440, 441, 447, 
475-482, 501-505, 517, 518, 525-528, 
536; ji. 1, 2, 19, 20; conquer the 
Israelites, i. 528; conquered by Da- 
vid, ii. 2, 20; mercenaries at court 
of David, ii. 23; worship Nature, ii. 
88; recover their former possessions, 
ii. 241. 

Phineas, i. 353. 

Phinehas, i. 324. 

Phinehas, son of Eli, i. 434, 438-441; 
his death, i. 441. 

Phoenicians, the, ii. 21, 84, 87; worship 
Nature, il. 88. 

Phrat, the, i. 43. 

Pisgah, Mt., i. 332. 

Pison, i. 43, 44. 


fortress, i. 243. 
Place, i. 87. or 
Plethi, hody-guard of David, ii. 23, 45. 
Pomegranate, the, sigoificance of, i 


87. 

Porte, the, 1. 231. 

Potiphar, i. 203. 

Potipherah, 1. 207. 

Priests, i. 29, 381; the high priest, 1. 
29; ii. 476, 519; duties of, 1. 381- 
883; growth of a hierarchy, i. 382, 
383; ii. 303-305, 336, 337; their in- 
fluence through oracles explained, 
ii. 76; office as imediater, ii. 273, 
274; distinguished from Levites, ti. 
439; increase of power in Babvlo- 
nian Israel, ii. 473, 474; spirit of 
their work in Babylonia, il. 474; 
priestly ordinances, 1i. 510-520; dis- 
tinction among the Aaronites, ii. 519; 
attachment to the law, ii. 582. See 
Aaronites and Levites. 

Prophecy, fall of, i. 29- 


‘| Prophets, the, i. 21, 24-26; their con- 


ception of Yahweh, i. 25, 222; ‘the 
tormer,”? i. 350; ‘'the latter,’? i. 
350; foundation of the schools, i. 
449, 452-459; use of the word pro- 
phet, i. 453; “the father of,'’ 1. 455; 
** the sons of,’’ 1. 455; how regarded 
by the people, ii. 117; consultation 
of, ii. 121, 122; prominent as authors, 
ii. 215; their power over the people, 
ii. 215-217; the schools of, exam- 
ined, ii. 215-218; false prophets, ii. 
217; stery showing there were natu- 
ral prophcts, ii. 218-220; the mass 
are unconscious of sin in Israel, ii. 
221: their visions, ii. 226; their use 
of the forms of speech, ii. 226, 227; 
their writings improperly collected, 
ii. 248; use of tenn Messianic expec- 
tations, ii. 255; some ef their predic- 
tions considered, ii. 259, 260; their 
oracles misconceived by the Jews, 11. 
260. 

Proverhs, the boek of, examined as to 
contents and date of writing, li. 75, 
78-82, 231, 314-316; extracts from, 
ii. 79, 80, 281-233; why described as 
Proverhs of Solomon, ii. 82; only 
one collection has a date, ii. 231; 
characteristics of, ii. 31-233; a dis- 
course on a moral life, ii. 314, 315; 
relating to wisdom, ii. 315. 

Proverbs translated. See Tahle of 
Bible Passages translated. 

Psalm xviii. 1-17, descriptive of Yah- 

weh, i. 124. 
XXxii., regarded as a prediction of tha 
aufferings of Christ, ii. 309. 
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Psalm xxiii., authorship of, ii. 61. 
XXXvil., an alphabetical psalm, ii. 
? 
xl., when composed, ii. 20. 
li., authorship considered, ii. 59, 60. 
Ixxxv., showing feelings of Jews 
alter captivity, ii. 456. 
Ae to be written hy Moses, ii. 


clii., expressive of Israelites’ views 
of misfortune and relief, ii. 296. 

civ., a psalm of nature, ii. 313, 314. 
cxix., an alphabetical psalm, ii. 540. 

Psalms, translated. See Psalms, in 
Table of Bible Passages translated. 

Psalms, the, book of, the hymn book 
of the second temple, i. 29; ii. 61; 
authenticity of their superscriptions, 
ii. 59-62; book of, examined as to 
contents aod composition, ij. 59-62, 
308-314, 541-544; use of names Yah- 
web and God, ii. 190, 191; date of, 
uncertain, ii. 308, 309; psalms of 
cursing, i. 312; a messianic psalm, 
li. 841; alphabetical psalms, 1i. 470, 
471; showivg varieties of feeling, ii. 
536, 540; showing sufferings of the 

- Jews, ii. pee nee i Bg 
sammetichus, ii. 319; kivg o pt 
ii. 319; buys off the Seihlane, Re 
339. 

Puah, i. 243. 

Pul, king of Assyrians, ii. 237. 

Purim, feast of, ti. 547, 550, 551. 

Pyramids, 1. 248. 

Pyrrha, i. 102. 


QUAILS, i. 288, 289; abundance of, in 
Europe and Asia, i. 289. 


@ 


RABBAH, capital of the Ammonites, ii. 


Rabbath Ammon, 1. 327. 

Rabbis, the, i. 83. 

Rabsaris, the, an overseer of the keep- 
ers of the harem, ii. 287. 

Rabshakeh, the, the chief cup-bearer, 
ii. 287-289. : 

Rachel, i. 184-187; marries Jacob, 1. 
184; her death, i. 194. 

Rachel's grave, stone of, i. 195; situa- 
tion of, 1. 196. 

Rahab, i. 837, 340-342; spared by the 
Israelites, i. 389. 

Rainbow, the, i. 83, 84. 

Ramah, signification of, i. 460. 

Ramathaim, i. 484. , 

Ramath-lechi, signification of, i. 419. 

Ramses the Great, i. 282; date of reign, 
i. 249; known as Ramses IJI., proba- 
bly the oppressor of the Hebrews, i. 
283, 
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Ramses III., 1. 308; date of war against 
Canaanites, i. 308 

Ramses, city of, i. 283. 

Ramses, fortress of, i. 243. 

Rawlinson, i. 88. 

Rebekah, 1. 153, 156-158, 168-171, 182, 
183; marriage of, 1. 158; induces 
Jacob to personate Esau, i. 169. 

Rechab, father of Jonadab, ii. 366. 

Rechabites, the, i. 456; ii. 366. 

Red Sea, the, i. 282. 

Redactor, the, his compilation of Gen- 
esis, 1. 237-239. 

Reformation. the, weakens the belief in 
magic, i. 273; of Hezekiah, ii. 275- 
286; of Josiah, ii. 8326-337. 

Rehoboam, i. 23; son of Solomon, il. 
98; accession to the throne of Israel, 
ii. 98; revolt of northern tribes, ii. 
98, 99; his kingdom, ii. 100; makes 
war against Israel, ti. 107. 

Rehoboth, i. 163; signification of, 1. 163. 

Religion, superhuman origin of its doc- 
trines, i. 301. 

Religion, comparative: 

Belief in magic, i. 271-273, 582. 

Communion of man with God, 1. 
301-303. 

Dreams, i. 208-210. 

Euhemerism, i. 105, 106, 412. 

Family, the, responsible for the crime 
ef one member, ii. 16, 17, 418, 
419. 

Fetichism, i. 175, 176. 

Flood, the, traditions of, i. 69. 

Myths and legends, nature and ori- 
gin of, i. 6-11. 

Myths of the creation, i. 38, 45. 

Myths, solar, i. 412, 413. 

Natiens hospitable to each other’s 
gods, ii. 83, 84. 

Paradise, legends of, 1. 49. 

Power of symbolical representations, 
ii. 409, 410. 

Prophecy, i. 452-455. - 
Religious customs, i. 317-822; ii. 
299-303. 

Sacred books, i. 3, 4-6. 

Sacrifice of human beings, i. 147 
410, 411. ; 

Struggles between gods and men, i. 
197-201. ' 

Worship of Nature, i. 221, 222, 317, 
318. See Worship. 

Remaliah, ii. 240. 

Renan, i. 91. ? 

Rephaites, relia ae of, i. 240. 

Rephidim, plain of, i. 290. 

Reu, I. 96. 

Reuben, i. 185, 189, 226; sons of, 1 
316; tribe receives land, i. 327. 

Reuel, i. 247; koown by name of Je 
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thro, i. 255; priest of Midian, i. 255. | 
See Jethro. | 

Rezin, ruler of Damascus, i. 240, 241, 
261. 


Rezon, ii. 83. 

Riblah, ii. 344. 

Rimmon, a heathen god, ii. 158. 

Riphath, i. 95. 

Rizpah, i. 541; her sons given to the 
Gibeonites, ii. 17 ; watches her chil- 
dren, ii. 17-19. 

Rock, use of word, i. 177, 178. 

Rock of the escape, i. 521. 

Romans, the, attachinent to their stone 
gods, i. 176. 

Rome, i. 76. 

Rosellini, i. 248. 

Rosetta, date of discovery of the stone, 


i. 248. 
Ruth, i. 424, 427-433; remains with 
1, 1. 428; her marriage with 
Boaz, i. 432. 
Ruth, book of, its object, i. 424, 425. 


SaBakos, king of Egypt, ii. 242. 

Sabbath. the, 1. 313; observance of, i. 
818; origin of celebration, i. 317; 
to be observed every seventh year, 
ii. 185; to be strictly observed by 
the Jews, ii. 501-503, 517. 

Sabbatical year, the, ii 185, 518. 

Sacrifice of human beings, i. 26, 146- 
149, 319, 320, 410; ii. 16, 17, 299, 
300, 402, 509; origin of laws of, ii. 
477; laws of, il. 515-517. See Law. 

Sacy, Sylvestre de, i. 248. 

Sahara, desert of, i. 229. 

Salem, signification of, i. 117. 

Salmon, fatber of Boaz, i. 342. 

Salt Sea, the, i. 135-137. 

Salt Valley,.ii. 20. 

Samaria, it. 106; did not exist in time 
of Jerohoam, ii. 106, 107; capital of 
Israel, ii. 111; signification of the 
name, ii. 111; temple for Baal erected, 
ii. 118; besieged by Benhadad, ii. 
114; besieged by Shalmaneser, ii. 
275; conquered by Shalmaneser, ii. 
282; length of siege, ii. 381; the 
country repopulated by Babylonians, 
ii. 450. 

Samaritans, the, ii. 451; unfriendly to 
Israelites, ii. 451; permission to as- 
sist in building the temple refused, 
ii. 451, 452; feeling of hostility to 
Jews, li. 452, 453. 

Samson, account of, i. 411-424; signi- 
fication of the name, i. 414; birth 
foretold, i. 415; his exploits, i. 416; 
relation of story to solar myth, i. 416, 
418, 420, 429-424; his riddles, i. 
417; his wedding, i. 417; burns the 
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wheat of the Philistines, i. 419; slays 
the Philistines at Lechi, i. 419; be- 
trayed by Delilah, i. 421; destroys 
the temple of the Philistines, i. 422; 
his burial, i. 422. 

Samuel, j. 21; story of his youth, i. 
433-445; given to Eli, i. 436; sig- 
nification of the name, i. 436, 443; 
life at the temple, i. 437, 438; is 
visited by Yahweh, i. 489, 440; a 
prophet of Yahweh, i. 440; his de- 
scent, i. 442; his work, i. 446-458; 
raises Ebenezer, i. 447; judge over 
Israel, i 447, 449; spirit of lis judg- 
ing, i. 449-452; banishment of the 
soothsavers, i. 450; prophesies to 
Saul his Beenie, i. 460; meets 
Saul at Gilgal, i. 488; displeased 
with Saul, i. 488-492; seeks a king 
in the house of Jesse, t. 494; his 
visit to Bethlehem, i. 494; anoints 
David, i. 495, 497; speaks to Sanl at 
Endor, i. 527; friend of David, ii. 
63. 


Samuel, books of, i. 27; part of the 
historical books, and former pro- 
phets, i. 850; not wholly reliable, i. 
433, 434; remarks upon their com- 
pilation and use, ii. 402, 403. 

Sanballat, ii. 485, 488, 489, 490, 492, 
520; his opposition to Nehemiah’s 
work, ii. 492-494. 

Sanctuary, the, described in Book of 
Origins, ii. 474-477. 

Sanhedrim, the, i. 30. 

Santa Claus, i. 106; customs of, re- 
mains of heathen worship, i. 106. 

Saphnat-Panenh, signification of, i. 
207; name given to Joseph, i. 234. 

Sarah, signification of, 13. 131; hen 
death, i. 150. See Sarai. 

Sarai, i. 96, 110, 111, 126, 127, 1381, 
132, 189-141; name becomes Sarah, 
1.131. See Sarah. 

Sared, brook of, i. 826. 

sar ii. 283; inscriptions of, ii. 


Sataa, origin of belief in, ii. 546, 547. 

Saturn, worship of, i. 317. 

Saul, i. 21; becomes a prophet, i. 461; 
chosen for king, i. 464; contest with 
Ammonites, i. 465, 466; proclaimed 
king, i. 466; account of his kingship 
considered, i. 468-474; account ot 
trinmph over the Ammonites, i. 472- 
474; delivers Israel, i. 475-487; 
pursnes the Philistines, i. 478; his 
children, i. 482; his commander- 
in-chief, i. 482; son of Kish, i. 
482; victorious over many tribes, 
i. 482; dirge camposed by David, i. 
485; spirit of, 485; feuigth of reign 
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uncertain, i. 486; his dynasty does 
not last in Israel, i. 487; rejected by 
Yahweh, i. 487-490; raises column 
at Carmel, i. 488; story of Yahweh's 
Tejection considered, i. 490-494; his 
Kingship considered, i. 491~493; 
soothed by the harp of David, i. 
495; possessed by an evil spirit, i. 
495, 500; hostile to David, i. 496, 
497; change in his character, i. 500, 
501; hostile to David, i. 507-518, 
521-525; origin of proverh concern- 
ing him, i. 509; orders the death of 
the priests, i. 517; his life spared hy 
David, i. 521-524; acconnt of his 
death, i. 525-528; consults the witch 
of Endor, i. 526, 527; interview with 
Sainuel at Endor, account considered, 
i. 582, 533; estimate of his character, 
i. 583, 534; fall of the power of his 
house, i. 542; sevea of his house 
eacrificed under David, ii. 17; his re- 
mains removed from Jabesh, ii. 19. 

Scapegoat, the, ii. 512-514. 

Schrader, i. 88. 

Scribes, the, i. 29, 31; decision as to 
holy books, ii. 469; order of the, ii. 
531, 532. 

Scythians, the, ii. 320; departure from 
Israel, ii. 339; spare Judah, ii. 339. 

Scythian-town, ii. 339. 

Scythopolis, ii. 339. 

Sea, the brazen, ii. 20, 72. 

Seer, meaning of, i. 452. 

Seir, signification of, i. 166; rauge of, 
Bees dwelling-place of Esan, i. 

st i. 96; signification of name, i. 
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Selah, significance of term in the 
Psalme, ti. 542. 

Selah, capital of the Edomites, ii. 186. 

Seleucidz, the, i. 30. 

Sener, ii. 111 

Semiramia, i. 87; aignification of, i. 
87 


Semites, the, worship a god and god- 
dess, 1. 318. - 

Semitic tribes, the, i. 240. 

Seneh, i. 477. 

Sennacherib, i. 24; ii. 283; inscriptions 
of, ii. 286, 287; demands Jerusalem, 
ii. 289; his death, ii. 290; account of 
his flight, by Herodotus, ii. 290, 
291 


Sephela, plain of, i. 333. " 
Seraiah, David'a private secretary, n- 


Seraiah, father of Ezra, ii. 478. " 

Seraiah, head of a Jewish embassy, 1i. 
427. 

Serhal, mountains of, i. 294; significa- 
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tion of, i. 294; name not found iu 
Old Testament, i. 295. 

Serpent, legend of the brazen, ii. 280, 
281; symbol of power of healing, 
ii. 281. 

Serpent-god, the, ii. 280, 281. 

Serug, i. 96. 

Sesostris, i. 249. 

Set, i. 412. 

Seth, i. 55; signification, of, i. 55. 

Sethos, i. 249, 283; ii. 290, 291 

Seven, sanctity of the number, i. 317. 

Shadrach, in the furnace, ii. 558. See 
Hananiah, friend of Daniel. 

Shallum, husband of Huldah, ii. 327. 

ee murderer of Zachariah, ii. 
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Shallum, name given to Jehoahaz, ii. 
o44. 


‘Shalmaneser, i. 24; king of Assyria, i. 
24; ii. 450; subdues Israel, 11. 242; 
besieges Samaria, fi. 275; victorious 
in Israel, ii. 282, 283. 

Sbamgar, 1. 365, 368, 414. 

Shammah, son of Jesse, i. 495, 502. 

Shaphan, secretary of Josiah, ii. 320, 
349. 


Shaphat, father of Elisha, ii. 129. 

Shear-Jashub, signification of, ii. 258. 

Sheba, queen of, visit to Solomon, ii. 
73; queen of, aaks riddles of Solo- 
mon, i. 73, 80. 

Sheba, son of Bichri, ii. 54; revolt of, 
ii. 54, 55. 

Sheba, well of, signification of, i. 163. 

Shechaniah, ii. 482. 

Shechem, i. 104; sanctuary and sacred 
oak, i. 104, 105, 110, 148, 194; forms 
an alliance with other cities, i. 398, 


399. 
Shechem, son of Hamor, i. 397, 398, 
402 


Shem, i. 70; family archives of, i. 96; 
name refers to Israelites, ii. 91. 

Shemaiah, a prophet, ii. 107. 

Shemaiah, plots against Nehemiah, ii. 
494, 520. : 

Shemaiah, writes letter to Zephaniah, 
ii. 872, 373. 

Shemitic people, i. 95. 

Shenir, i. 327. 

Shepherd life, i. 54, 98. 2 

Sheshbazzar, governor of the Jews, ii. 


436. 

Shibholeth, i. 408. 

Shiloh, i. 20; city of, 1. 434; sanctuary 
at, i. 878, 381, 434, 444; condition of 
the priests, i. 444. hee 

Shimeah, brother of David, ii. 20. 

Shimei, li. 47; curses king David, 1i. 
47,48; seeks the king's forgiveness, 
ii. 58; last words of David, concerr 
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ing him, ii. 58; put to death, ii. 


Shiaear, plain of, i. 85. 

Shishak, 1i. 97. 

Shochoh, i. 502. 

Shulammite maiden, heroine of Song 
of Solomon, ii. 235, 236. 

Shnnammite woman, story of, ii. 154- 
156. 

Shunem, ii. 154. 

Shur, i. 127; position of, i. 128. 

Siddim, valley of, i. 115, 136; inhahit- 
ants of the valley, i. 115, 134; de- 
struction of valley, i. 134. 

Sidonians, the, i. 240. 

Siege, art of, ii. 381. 

Sihoun, land of, i. 326. 

Siloah, waters of, ii. 240. 

saree, i. 185, 189, 226; tribe of, i. 

Simecnites, the, i. 165, 401; belong to 
Judah, ii. 100. 

Sin, desert of, i. 317, 3385; signification 
of name, i. 317. 

Sinai, desert of, i. 295. 

Sinai, monntaina of, i. 294, 295; signi- 
fication of name, i. 317; pillar of 
cloud appears, i. 288. 

Sinai, peninsula of, i. 294, 309. 

Sinites, the derivation of name, i. 317. 

Sion, dwelling-place of Yahweh, i. 25. 

Siphrah, i. 243. 

Sirion, i. 327. 

Sisera, i. 367-3869, 371-874; his war 
re i. 367; killed by Jael, i. 

Sitnah, signification of, i. 162. 

Slavery, law of, ii. 183, 184. 

So, king of Egypt, ii. 242. 

Sodom, i. 114, 135-137; destruction of, 
-i. 131-185; stone of, i. 135; hill of, 
i. 135, 1386; pillars of salt, i. 136; 
apples of, i. 137. 

Solomon, i. 22; date of accession to 
the kingdom, i. 22; the brazen sea, 
ii. 20, 72; his birth, ii. 35; anointed 
king, ii 57; proclaimed king of Is- 
rael, ii. 57; his accession to the 
throne, ii. 69; how treated by tra- 
dition, ii. 69; marries an Egyptian 
princesa, ii. 70; encourages com- 
merce, li. 70, 71; building of the 
palace, ii. 71; builds ships, ii. 71; 
aapctuasies raised, ii. 71; sends 
shipa to Ophir, ii. 71; ships of Tar- 
shish, ii. 71; encourages art, ii. 71, 
72; “the house 6f Lebanon,” ii. 71, 
72; building and description of the 
temple, ii. 71, 84-88; lis splendor, ii. 
71-73, 96, 97; furniture of his palace, 
le 423 pues utensils in the temple, 
ii. 72; hia brazen pillars, ii. 72; life 
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at hia court, ii. 72; number of his 
wivea, ii. 72; sumptuousneas of his 
table, ii. 72; visited by queen of 
Sheba, ii. 73; his wisdom, ii. 73-82; 
his religion, ii. 73-75, 83, 84; sacri- 
fices upon bamahs, ii. 78-75; asks 
Yahweh for truth and wisdom, ii. 74; 
ingtance of hia wisdom in judgment, 
ii. 77; hia proverbs and poems, ii. 
78; nature of lis proverbs, ii. 78-80; 
his riddles, ii. 80, 81; picture of a 
king as he ought not to be, ii. 82; 
his position due to the building of 
the temple, ii. 84; prayer to Yahweh, 
1]. 85; payment of Hiram, 11. 86 97; 
ornamentationa of the temple have a 
aymbolical significance, ii. 87; tea- 
dency of reign to heathendom, ii. 
88; hia treatment of Israelitea and 
Canaanites, ii. §9, 91,92; his reigu 
favorable to religious progress, Ii. 
93, 94; insurrection in his lifetime, ii. 
97, 98; death of, ii. 98; description 
of a wedding procession, 11. 235, 236 ; 
a high honor to be in his harem, ii. 
236; psalms of, ii. 568. 

Solomon, Song of, ii. 234-236. 

Soothsayer's oak, the, i. 110. 

Star-worship, i. 26, 317; ii. 301; over 
thrown in Judah, ii. 327, 328. 

Stone, age of, i. 60. 

Stones, worship of, i. 175-178, 317, 
322, 323, 448. - 

Street-town, the, ii. 201. 

Succoth, i. 194; signification of, i. 194. 

Suez Caaal, i. 282. 

Sun, worship of, i. 317, 414; ii. 304. 

Sun-god, the, worship of, i. 104. 

Susa, ii. 486. 

Synagogues, ii. 531, 532. 

Syrians, the, their wars with [sraelitea, 
ii. 20, 114-116, 120-122. 


TAANACH, i. 372. 

Tabari, chronicle of, i. 239. 

Tabeal, ii. 240. 

Taberah, signification of, ii. 218. 

Tabernacle, the, i. 304; described in 
Book of Origins, ii. 475. 

Tabernacles, feast of, ii. 104, 500, 511. 

Tabor, Mt., i. 369. 

Talent of silver, ii. 159 

Talmud, the, i. 31, 197; ii. 568; the 
traditiou of Isaiah’s death, ii. 308. 

Tamar, a fortress, ii. 89. 

Tamar, sister of Ahsalom, ii. 38, 39. 

Tammuz, name for Osiris, ii. 302. 

Taphanes, city in Egypt, ii. 397. 

parhieh, shipa of, why so called, ii. 


Tartan, the, a captain of the Aspy- 
rian body-guard, ii. 287. 
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Tartessus, ii. 71. 

Teacher's oak, the, i. 110, 194. 

Tekoa, city of, i. 166; ii. 209. 

Tekoa, desert of, i. 519. 

Tekoa, woman of, interview with Da- 
vid, ii. 40-42; called wise, ii. 75. 

Tel-abib, ii. 408. 

Temple, the, i. 22; location of, i. 146, 

; situation of the monnt of, ii. 
30; the building of, and the edifice 
described, ii. 71, 72, 84-88; its condi- 
tion at time of Joash, ii. 174; its con- 
dition after the depopulation by Neb- 
uchadrezzar, ii. 395; the rebuilding 
of, ii. 445-4156; the second compared 
with the first, ii. 450; profaned by 
Antiochus [V., ii. 545; date of res- 
toration to Isruael’s god, ii. 565. 

Temple of Bel, i. 89, 90, 94. 

Tea Commandments, the, i. 18, 312- 
315; arrangement of, i. 313-315; 
Lutheran arrangement, i. 314; Ro- 
man Catholic arrangement, i. 314; 
teaching of, i. 820; engraved on 
stone tablets, coutained in the ark, 
ii. 85; contain the germ of danger to 
Israel's religion, ti. 837. 

Tent, tne, i. 304. 

Teat of Conference, the, i. 296; ti. 513; 
described in Book of Origins, ii. 475. 

Terachites, the, i. 97; migration of, i. 
94-99; represented by Abram, i. 
100. 

Terah, father of Abraham, i. 96, 107. 

Teraphim, the, i. 186, 187, 189, 375- 
377, 379, 381. 

Terminus, god of boundaries, i. 176. 

Testament, connection between Old 
and New, incomplete, ii. 567. See 
New Testament, and Old Testament. 

Thammuz, legend of, i. £13. 

Thanath, i. 38. 

Tharbis, 3. 252. 

Thebes, i. 233; seat of the Pharaohs, i. 
249; date of union with Memphis, i. 
233. 

Thebez, city of, i. 396, 398. 

Theft, law of, i. 189, 190; ii. 184. 

Thermouthis, i. 251, 252. 

Thor, i. 86. 

Thorah, the, i. 42. 

Thoth, i. 801. a 

Thummim, the, i. 480, 481; ii. 476. 

Thutmosis, i. 235; date of expulsion of 
Hyksos from Egypt, i. 249. ; 

Tibui, contests the crown with Omri, 
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Tiglath-Pilezer, king of Assyria, il. 
241. 
Tigris, the, i. 48, 44, 84. 
Timnath, i. 116. 
Tiphsah, city, ii. 239. 
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Tirhakah, king of Egypt, ii. 284, 291. 

Tirshatha, the, governor of the Jews, 
ii. 436. 

Tirzah, ti. 107. 

Tishbeh, ii. 119. 

Tisri, ii. 500. 

Titus, i. 31. 

Tob, i. 405. 

Tobiah, ii. 485, 488-490, 494, 502, 520. 

Tobit, book nf, ii. 568. 

Togarmah, i. 95. 

Tola of Issachar, judge in Israel, i. 
403, 404. 

Tombs, i. 152. 

Tophet, i. 26; fi. 299, 300; destroyed 
in Judah, ii. 328. 

Tradition, the, i. 29. 

Tribes, signified by names of the p - 
triarchs, i: 100-105; ii. 194, 195; 
represented as men, a similar custom 
in many nations, i. 102. 

Tsuriel, signification of, i. 177. 

Tsurishaddai, signification of, i. 177. 

Tubal, compared with Vulcan, i. 56. 

Tubal-Cain, i. 54. 

Turkish Empire, name of its govera- 
ment, i. 231. ° 

Typhon, i. $12. 

Tyre, inhabitants of, ii. 21. 

Tyrians, the, 1. 240. 


Uxat, ii. 544. 

United States, the, i. 94. 

Unteavened bread, feast of, i. 274, 275, 
277, 278; ii. 182. 

“Upright, book of the,” i. 345. 

Ur i.90: 

Uriah, ii. 32-34. 

Uriel, ii. 546. 

Urijah, a prophet, ii. 352; friend of 
Jeremiah, put to death, ii. 363. 

Urim, the, i. 480, 481; ii. 476. 

Uzzah, ii. 8. ; 

Uzziah, son of Ainaziah, ii. 188; king 
of Judah, ii. 240; story of his lep- 
rosy, ii. 304. 


VALLEY, the written, i. 294. 
Vashti, ti. 547. 

Veda, the, i. 3. 

Vengeance, law of, i. 58, 59. 
Venus, worship of, i. 317. 
Visions, ii. 226. 

Vritra, i. 8. 

Vulgate, the, i. 304. 


War, how considered in Israel, ii. 14. 
See Israelites. ? 

‘+ Watchman’s Acre," the, ii. 202. 

Water of jealousy, ordeal described, 
ii. 510, 511. 

Weeks, feast of, il. S11, 
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Weeping, oak of, i. 178, 194. 

Wisdom, Book of, ii. 568. 

Wisdom, references from Proverbs, ii. 
315, 316. 

Woman, creation of, i. 36, 43; her 
position in Israel, ii. 233, 234. 

World, ages of the, i. 60. 

werent of animals, i. 80, 81, 321; ii. 


Worship of Apis, i. 821; ii. 102. 

Asherah, i. 318; ii 118, 301, 302, 
828. See Asherah. 

Ashtoreth, ii. 71, 83. 

Astarte, ii. 102, 118, 300, 301. 

Baal, i. 21, 28, 105, 391, 414; ii. 
102, 136-138, 171-180, 327. 

Bel, i. 38, 88, 89, 90, 94; ii. 425. 

pele i. 153; ii. 71, 83, 125, 301, 

Dagon, i. 88, 421; ii. 6. 

Images, i. 23, 321; ii. 102, 103, 109, 
167, 264-274, 509. 

Jupiter, i. 317; ii. 545. 

Kiwan, i. 317, 320. 

Mars, i. 317. 

Mercury, i. 317. 

Milcom, ii. 71, 83, 301. 

Maevis, ii. 102. 

Molech, i. 17, 26, 320, 414; ii. 102, 
299, 300. 

Mooa, i. 317. 

Mylitta, i. 88, 318. 

Nature, i. 317, 318, 411-414. 

Saturn, i. 317. 

Serpent, the, ii. 280, 281. 

Stars, i. 26; ii. 301, 328. 

Stones, i. 175-178, 317, 322, 323, 
448. 


Sun, i. 104, 317, 414; ii. 301. 
Venus, i. 317. 
Yahweh, i. 23, 24, 123-125, 178-182, 
221, 222, 286, 315, 323, 324; ii. 84, 
88, 118, 185, 196-199, 314-316, 
b450 
Written word, the, i. 29. 
Written valley, the, i. 294. 


Xerxes [., anccessor to Darina, ii. 
478 
Xisuthros, i. 69. 


YAu, abbreviation of Yahweh, ii. 485. 
Yahweh, use of name, i. 18; date of 
restoration of worship under Jehu, i. 
23; struggles and ascendancy of 
worship, 1. 28, 24 (See Worship 
of Yahweh); people of, i. 104; con- 
ceptions of, i. 123-125, 221, 222, 259, 
260; ii. 84, 88, 196-199, 245-247, 
314-316; hia visit to Abraham, i. 
181, 182; his interview with Sarah, 
1. 182; threatens to destroy Sodom, 
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i. 133; his visit to Lot, i. 138; his 
promise to Abram, i. 115, 121, 122, 
146; presence of, limited ‘to certain 
laces, i. 180; ancient conception of, 
1. 221, 222; in the burning bush, 
ji. 255; pronunciation of name, 1. 
258; why the name Jehovah has 
come into use, i. 258; signification 
of the name, i. 259; conceptions of, 
differ, i. 259, 260; compels Pharavh 
1o let Israel depart from Egypt, i. 
263-271; Israel's God, 1. 286; com- 
mands Moses and others to draw 
near to him, i. 296; reproves Aaron, 
i. 297; reproves Miriam, i. 297; gives 
commandments to Moses, i. 299; ii. 
265-273; representation of, in the 
Pentateuch, i. 311; dwells in the 
ark, i. 322, 328; ark of, i. 381 (See 
Ark); promises to Gideun, i. 384, 
386; calla to Samnel, i. 439, 440; re- 
jects Saul, i. 487-494; worship of, 
confined to Canaan, i. 515; promises 
wealth and wisdom to Solomon, ii. 
74; approval of position of the ark 
in the temple, ii. 85; appears to Sol- 
omon, ii. 86; commands monotheism, 
ii. 86; worshipped under the form 
of a bull, ii. 102, 108; conflict with 
Baal, ii. 138-149, 198; significance 
of his worship, ii. 185, 186; use of 
name in Psalms, ii. 190, 191; old 
and new conception of, ti. 245-247; 
worship of, included many ceremo- 
nies, il. 264; his displeasure towards 
the Israelites, ii. 269-271; his great- 
ness revealed in Nature, ii. 313, 314; 
represented differently at different 
atazea of Israelite culture, ii. 314- 
316; worship of, maintained in Jn- 
dah, ii. 327-329; worship of, shaken 
by fall of Judah, ii. 345; the servant 
of, ii. 420-423; answers Job, ii. 467; 
abbreviations of, ii. 485; belief that 
he made good and evil, ii. 546; be- 
lief that he made only the good, ii. 
546, 547. See God. 

Yahweh of Armies, temple of, i. 434. 

‘* Yahweh, my banner,’’ i. 292. 

“Yahweh, son of,’’ title of honor as- 
sumed by a king of Israel, ii. 25. 

“Yahweh will appear,” i. 146. 

Yabwist, the era of, ii. 194. 

Year of jubilee, ii. 518. 

Year sabbatical, ii. 618. 

Yehowah, i. 258. 

Yehowih, i. 258. 

Yo, abbreviation of Yahweh, ii. 485 

Yprés, i. 82. 

bY ca remains of heathen worship, 
i. : 
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ZABeox, i. 332. 
pact son of Nathan, a priest, ii. 


Zachariah, son of Jehoiada, ii. 175, 


Zachariah, son of Jerohoam IL., date of 
his murder, ii. 238. 

Zadok, head of the priests of the tem- 
ple, i. 28; priest of the temple, i 
444; chief priest of David, ii. 9, 22; 
prepares for David's return to Jeru- 
aalem, ii. 53; friend of David, ii. 63; 
priest at Jernsalem, ii. 179; sons of, 
1. 475. 

Zadokites, the, i. 444. 

Zalmunna, i. 888, 390. 

Zamzumunites, a race of giants, i. 326; 
dwelling-place of, i. 240. 

Zarathustra, i. 301. 

Zarephath, ii. 138. 

Zehah, i. 388, 390. 

Zeboim, i. 136. 

Zebul, i. 395, 400. 

Zehuluno, birth of, i. 185, 189, 226; 
tribe of, i. 366. 

Zechariah, i. 25; son of Berechiah, ii. 
238; pager Pree of Iddo, oy 238 i 

8 relating tu the condition o 
the ierieliiad, ii. 238, 239; prediction 
of, ii. 255; contemporary of Jere- 
miah, ij. 364; his picture of the dawn 
of the Messiapic age, ii. 448, 449. 

Zedekiah, date of his accession to 
throne of Judah, ii. 373; name given 
to Mattaniah, ii. 373; rebels against 
Nebnehadrezzar, ii. 376; his vacil- 
lating character, ii. 376, 377; pro- 
pheey of hia fate ty Jeremiah, ii. 
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879, 380; his dealings with Jeremiah, 

ii. 382, 388; flight and capture, ii. 

386; hia terrible fate, ii. 387. 
ea the prophet, ii. 120, 121, 


Zeeb, i. 387; signification of the name, 
i. 38 


i. 387. 

Zend-Avesta, the, i. 3. 

Zephaniah, prophet ir Judah, ii. 320; 
paasages translated, ii. 320, 321; his 
religions position, il. $25. 

Zephath, i. 306; taken by Judah, i. 


306. 

Zerubbabel, i. 27; governor of tha 
Jews, ii. 4386 ; signification of name, 
ii. 436; proclaimed governor, ii. 441. 

Zeruinh, sous of, i. 540. 

Ziba, ii. 18, 47, 54. 

Ziklag, i. 585-539. 

Zillah, i. 54. 

Zilpah, i. 185. 

Zimri, ii. 110, 111. 

Zin, desert of, i. 334. 

Zion, city of David, ii. 4. 

Zion, Mount, Abraham takes Isaac to 
the sacrifice, i. 144; mount of tha 
temple, i. 148. 

Ziph, desert of, i. 519. 

Zippor, father of Balak, ii. 199. 

Zipporah, wife of Moses, i. 247, 309. 

Zoar, i. 1384, 186, 338; signitication ot, 
i. 134. 

Zohah, ii. 20. 

Zodiac, its signa, i. 418, 

Zohar, i. 150. 

Zophar, friend of Joh, ii, 461; his 
counsel to Job, ii. 464, 465. 

Zuphites, the, i. 434. 
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